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PHEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

iliis book has been out of print lor many year's now and 
I am grateful to the Vice-Chiiiwtllor and Syndicate of Lhe 
University of Madras for the in vita bon they extended to me 
to revise it for a second edition. The first edition appeared 
in two volumes in 1935 and 1937. each volume accompanied 
by an appendix of select inscriptions containing abstracts of 
unpublished inscriptions. This appendix has been omitted in 
the present edition partly to save space, and partly because 
the evidence is now fairly familiar to the reader. There is 
also another valid reason. The Central Advisory Board of 
Archaeology has adopted a resolution advising the Union 
Department of Archaeology to bring out at an early date an 
up-to-date Topographical T,lst of South Indian Inscriptions 
similar (o the well-known list of The Inscriptions of the Madras 
Presidency hy Prof. V. Rangaehari, and T understand work 
on these lists Is being undertaken, besides stops for speeding 
up the publication of the texts of ihrse inscriptions. 


The promise of a separate study of Cola Art held forth 
in the Preface to the first edition has not materialised; diffi¬ 
culties In the way of a comprehensive treatment are unfor¬ 
tunately stUl iou many. These will disappear only if the 
Archaeological Department or a South Indian University un¬ 
dertakes a systematic survey and description of the monu¬ 
ments with photographs, plans, and elevations on the model 
of what has been done for Kambtija, Ann.im and Java by the 
French and Dutch archaeologists working in those countries, 
This work hi beyond the resources at the command of the 
present writer who has therefore, with die permission of the 
authorities Of fhe University of Madras, added a fresh chapter 
to the book giving a summary account uf the main features 
In the history of Cola Art with adequate illustrations. In the 
preparation of this chapter he has received considerable aid 
from Mr. K R. SrinJveseu, Superintendent for Archaeology, 
Southern Circle, and Dr. S. Paramasivan. Archaeological 
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PREFACE 


Chemist ill the South—twith from their writing* and from 
personal discussions with them. 

The whole text has been carefully revised, and in part 
rewritten in tha light of recent discoveries and interpretations. 
Some ancillary matter on feudatory dynasties which seemed 
unduly to hamper the narrative has been omitted, and the 
foot-note* collected at the end of each chapter instead of 
being distributed at the foot of the pages. 

My obligati fins to previous writers will be evident from 
the notes. For the now chapter on Art I have availed myself 
of the writings of the late Jouvenu-Dubreull and of Mr, Percy 
Brown in particular. The sources of the illustrations are In¬ 
dicated in the description of plates and it will be noticed that 
I owe most of the illustrations to the courtesy of the Director- 
General of Archaeology. Mi-. K. R. Srinivasan has allowed 
me to reproduce some photographs in his private collection. 
Mr. N, Likshminaroyana Rao, Government Epigraphist for 
India, not only extended ample facilities for consulting texts 
of inscriptions, but furnished some valuable references, placed 
his transcript of the Karandai Plates at my disposal, and also 
permitted me to reproduce the excellent seal of these plates, 
(he better preserved of the two Heals nn them; this now takes 
the place of Ihe seal nf the Tiruvalsngadu plates included In 
the first volume of the first edition, 

Dr. A. Aiyappan, Superintendent of the Madras Museum, 
and Mr, P. R. Srinivasrm, his archaeological assistant, as well 
as the numismatic assistant of the Msdrss Museum, very 
readily enabled me to consult the Coins of the Dhavslesvaram 
hoard, though it entailed a considerable inroad on their pre¬ 
cious working hours on more than one occasion; Mr. P R. 
Srinivasan also kindly undertook the detailed description of 
the illustrations which is appearing under his name. Lastly 
Mr. H S. Ramanna, Lecturer in fndolngy ip the Mysore Uni* 
versity, kindly undertook the task of indexing the hook. 

To all these friends I lender my most grateful thanks. 
The Vice-Chancellor of the University, Dr, A, Lakshmana- 
swami Mudalfy&r, has been evincing a personal interest in 
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SOURCES 

On the history o[ the CuJas, as on many other subjects of 
early Indian history, we had, till about 
1900„ little Information of an authentic 
character. When, ui the early years of the last century, 
Coh Mackenzie made his great effort to survey all and collect 
as many as possible of the antiquarian remains of the Madras 
Presidency, his agents in the Tanjore district failed to discover 
anything more remarkable on the ancient Colas than the 
Col a taiitflaCfl r i l ra.ni, This is a late Sifrefapurthta which is 
legendary and full of miracles. Tradition knew nothing of 
the real history of the older rulers of the land and could not 
tell if the Cdja dynasty numbered eighty-four kings or sixteen. 
Epigraphy has made remarkable progress in South India dur¬ 
ing the last fifty years. Hultzsch. Vcnkayya and Krishna 
Sastri have brought out scholarly editions of many of the 
inscriptions. Of the Sangam literature, which is doubtless the 
earliest group of Tamil writings extant, considerable portions 
have been recovered and published. Now it is both possible 
and necessary to attempt a comprehensive study which shall 
bring together the results so far attained, and so to approach 
a definitive history of the Col its. 

To attempt a task of this nature in a subject which, thanks 
to fresh discoveries or new interpretations of old material, is 
apt to have its foundations disturbed from time to time. is. 
wc are warned, to run the risk of our structure collapsing no 
sooner than it is reared. But this is, in regard to Cola history, 
greatly to under-estimate the permanence of the results reach¬ 
ed so far; fur a careful review of the steps by which the recon¬ 
struction of this history has proceeded since the days when 
the clues obtained from Eastern Calukya copper-plates were 
correlated to the evidence from the Cola inscriptions of Tan- 
jorc and other places in the Tamil country, must convince the 
most sceptical among scholar? that a considerable tract of 
ascertained knowledge has been added permanently to the 
history of South India. Even the discovery. In recent years. 
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of the important Karandai (Tanjore) plates of Rajendra I 
and the Chffrftla plates of Vlrarajendra 1 has net made any 
great difference lo the general outline of the political history 
of the Colas, A settled and continuous narration cl the poli¬ 
tical history of the Colas appears therefore not merely quite 
possible to undertake, hut likely to be of more than transient 
interest. The ease for such an undertaking becomes stronger 
tf it is observed that. In its administrative system and hi its 
literary and artistic achievement. Tamil civilisation may be 
said to have attained its high water mark under the Cola em¬ 
pire of the tenth to the thirteenth centuries. Under this em¬ 
pire also flourished in their greatest strength the sea-faring 
instincts of the people of Southern India which enabled them 
to add for a time an overseas empire to the more abiding pros¬ 
pects of a profitable trade wiLh the states of the Far-Ea$t. The 
telling of a story which iills so large a place in the past life 
of the land and is so full of colour and incident should not be 
unduly postponed. At the same time we should recognise 
that, in regard to certain points of the story, the preliminary 
researches, of which one should have desired lo avail oneself, 
have yet to lie made; and even the attempt to paint the pic¬ 
ture as u whole may be the means, by drawing attention to 
their need, nf bringing such researches into being. 

The history nf the Colas falls naturally into four divisionsr 
the age of the literature of the Son gam, the 

xubKx™* ° f toterval brtw "«» the done of the Sangam 
age and the rise of the Vijayalaya line, the 
Vijayalaya line which came to prominence in (he ninth cen¬ 
tury A.D, and lastly, the Calukya-Coja line of Kulottunga I 
and his successors from the third quarter of the eleventh 
century to about the middle uf Lhe thirteenth. Nearly twn 
centuries before the rise of Vijayalaya In the neighbourhood 
of Tanjore, there flourished a Co} a kingdom ill lhe Telugu 
districts comprising portion* of Cuddapah, Kurnool and Anan- 
tapur.s whose kings traced their descent from KarikMa. 
Nothing definite is known, however, of their connection with 
the early CSjos. Again, from about the twelfth century, there 
were a number of local dynasties which claimed also to be 
among the descendants of Karlkela and to belong to the Ka f .- 
yapa j/dfra. Besides their legendary pedigree thorp seems to 
be no evidence connecting them in any manner with the 
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Co^as of the Tamil country. Of these late Telugu-Cotfas, who 
have left behind a large number of stone and copper plate 
inscriptions, we need make only passing mention in this 
histury* 

The main source of our information on the early Colas is 
early Tamil literature of the so-called 
Ptriwir^ ry Sangam. The brief notices of the Coja 

country and its towns, ports and Commerce 
furnished by the Peripins and by Ptolemy are best interpreted 
in the light of this literature. The striking coincidences In 
these matters between the classical writers and the literature 
of the Sangam are enough to show that this literature belongs 
to the early centuries nf the Christian era. And the somewhat 
obscure account In the Mahnuomsa of many conflicts between 
the inhabitants of Ceylon and Tamil immigrants into the 
inland receiver some elucidation from a comparison of the 
proper names in the Mafia earn so account with thuse occurring 
in the San gam poems. The synchronism between Gajabahu I 
and the Cera king Senguttuvan was viewed with suspicion 
^ Hultzsch, but it rests not Simply on the identity of the mime 
of the Ceylonese king in the Mdhf eain^a and in the £rlappadi- 
fiflrdWj hut on the existence of an active intercourse, political 
and cultural, between South India and its island-neighbour. 

Tiie period covered by the extern literature of the Sangam 
IS Unfortunately not easy to determine with any measure of 
exactness; though it seems most likely that it extended over 
five or six generations at the most. Excepting the longer epics, 
the and the MnnbaekaltiP which, by common 

consent, are taken to belong to a time later than the Sangam 
age, the poems have reached us in the form of systematic antho¬ 
logies, some of which, like the /lfiaadnurit, follow a highly in¬ 
tricate scheme m their arrangement, Each Individual poem 
has generally attached to it a colophon on the authorship and 
subject-matter nf the poem; in the poems of the division called 
Puram. which deal with concrete objective situations, the 
name of the khig or chieftain to whom the poem relates, and 
the occasion which called forth the eulogy or description, are 
also found. It is from these colophony and rarely from the 
texts of the poems themselves, that we can gather the names 
of many kings and chieftains and of the poets and poetesse* 
patronised by them, The task of reducing these names to an 
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ordered scheme' in which the different generation:; ol contem¬ 
poraries can be marked off from one another has not been 
easy. Some writers have been apt to draw on their imagina¬ 
tion and invent genealogical connections not supported by the 
sources; others have confessed themselves beaten in the game 
and have denounced the colophons as late and untrustworthy 
guesses, not worth much consideration at the hands of the 
modem historian.' Before adopting this counsel of despair, 
one would do well to recollect that some anthologies, like the 
KaZiftopat, arc said to have been put together by a poet re¬ 
presented in the collection itself, and that no reasoned case 
lias been made out against accepting the literary tradition re¬ 
lating to these anthologies and the individual poems in them.® 
In any attempt to deal systematically with the data drawn 
from these poems. I he casual nature of the poems and the 
wide difference between the purpose of the anthologist who 
brought them together and that of the modem historian must 
not be lost sight of; or one might fall easily into the error of 
weaving a continuous story out of discontinuous material. 


On the history of the Colas of the Vijayakya line, there 
The Vi jay slay & « an abundance of authentic material from 

U * x ' diverse sources. This makes the narration 

of their history a relatively easy task. But of the fortunes of 
the Colas in the interval between the end of the Sang&m age 
and the rise of VljayUaya, that is, in the age of Paotfya-Pallnva 
dominance, we have practically no record. The scanty re¬ 
ferences to them in the Falla va and Calukya inscriptions are 
but feebly supplemented by the hagiology of gaivism and 
Vaisnavism relating to the period. 


The dynasty of Vijayadaya has left behind a large number 

Inscriptions. of ^ascriptions and a few copper-plati- 

grants of great value to tile .historian. The 
illustrious RajarSja I. under whom South Indian mon¬ 
archy attained a Sweep and splendour till then unknown, 
conceived the idea of prefixing to his inscriptions a set his¬ 
torical introduction recounting, in an ornate and poetic style 
of Tamil, the main achievements of his reign and kept up-to- 
date by additions made to it front time to time, The narration 
of the descent of a king and. incidentally, of .some salient facts 
relating to himself and his ancestors was for centuries before 
Raj a raja s accession the more or less universal practice of 
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kings and chief* who followed the nonn SOI before Lhem by 
ihe Swifti and Dharmoedstra of the country for the drawing 
up of charters (Saitutam.) setting forth site (cfnna) of various 
kinds. But such narration formed pert, generally speaking, 
only of copper-plate grants (tamraldsana) and was composed 
de >towo on each separate occasion; and this practice, while it 
gave full scope for the fancy of the poet-eompctsei' of the 
proiasfi, sometimes resulted in contradictory and confusing 
statements made about the some king in different grants. In 
ordering, therefore, the writing, on stone, in set form and in 
the language of the people, of an official and authorised ac¬ 
count of the leading events of his reign, Rajuraja initiated fl 
practice which, as it was kept up by his successors, not only 
satisfied the hound less vanity of this race of kings, but fur¬ 
nishes to the historian a formal record of exceptional value 
of the transactions of each reign ,' 1 Most of these historical 
introductions have been the subjects of scholarly discussion 
and elucidation by Hultzsch and Venkayya in the earlier 
volumes of the Sou tit Indian Inscription*, and tl tough these 
iney-fcfcirtiikfll occasionally merit the waggish description of 
them as poy-tfcirllikaF. still, as u rule, they furnish invaluable 
guidance to the internal chronology and general history of 
the reign, besides providing picturesque and trustworthy ac- 
Counts of particular events. 

Few of these inscriptions are purely historical in aim and 
character. The one at Tiru ven dipu rai t v rtHL-ording in detail 
the tribulations of Kajaraja III and the relief he obtained from 
the intercession of hi* Hoysajs contemporary, is the most con¬ 
siderable among the handful ol purely historical inscriptions. 
Generally speaking, inscriptions record gifts and endowments 
of a public or private nature, usually lu temples, ma}has ^n.d 
Brahmans; sometimes the construe Lion of a temple or its 
renovation, nr the setting up of n new image forms the subject 
of an inscription. To provide for the maintenance of a lamp 
in a temple was a common method of earning religious merit 
for oneself or of expiating an offence. This was done by gifts 
of money or cattle calculated at so much Or so many per 
lamp, and it was possible for tw« or more persons to endow 
a lamp jointly and apportion the merit among themselves in 
accordance with the share contributed by each. Often the 
lamps were to bum throughout the day and night, to be per- 
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petual, (mndiL rilflkku 1;" but day-lamps, night-lamps for the 
occasions when puju was performed (totdi) were also known. 5 
When the lamps were provided for by gifts of cattle, the ex< 
pression l sdvA-tnav&-pperddu' invariably occurs, and it mean? 
literally 'the big sheep that neither die nur age. T That this 
was only a formal way of expressing the permanence of the 
endowment becomes clear from the use uf the same expros- 
sion even where cows, and not sheep, arc given. Moreover, 
if for any reason the original herd went down in numbers, 
and in one instance a herd of fifty l-ows was reduced to twenty- 
six in less than three years, lu the fact was taken into account 
in assessing the obligations uf the herdsmen for the future. 
Among the donors we find not only kings and their officials, 
hut several corporations including occupational and commer¬ 
cial guilds, caste organisations, military groups, and village 
assemblies, and many private individuals, men and women. 
The class of courtesans, the deuarn$yflr, servants of the Gods', 
often made considerable benefactions to temples which were 
suitably recognised by privileges of a hereditary nature being 
conferred on them in relation to the services and festivals in 
the temples concerned. 

Several inscriptions were obviously intended to publish 
and preserve in a more o r less permanent form decisions and 
agreements on matters of public importance. Iri this class, 
which though not extensive is doubtless of greater interest 
to the student than the more numerous donative records, we 
find royal orders on taxation and land-revenue, the resolu¬ 
tions of village assemblies on their own constitutional arrange¬ 
ments, their awards in disputes between communities or other 
corporate organisations, judgments delivered against persons 
guilty of theft, adultery, murder and other crimes, and poli¬ 
tical compacts between powerful feudatory chieftains of par* 
licular lucidities. Quite often, inscriptions on temple walls 
served Uie purpose of a public registration office by conserv¬ 
ing a trustworthy record of sales, mortgages and other forms 
of transfers of property-rights in village-lands 11 Sometimes a 
record Is expressly described as the copy uf a copperplate 
grant. 12 A unique inscription from Tiruvidaivayfl (Tanjore) 
preserves an otherwise unknown Devaram or ffSnasambandar 
on the local shrine. 
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The language and script of the Cola inscriptions varied 
with the time and place of the records. The 
and 1 s^ripT gUage lan g ua g e most commonly employed was 
Tamil; some Sanskrit records are known, 
besides several bilingual inscriptions employing both, Kan¬ 
nada and Telugu were also employed in the Karnataka and 
Telugu areas. The assumption has sometimes been made 13 
that Tamil was the prevailing language in Cola times in all 
places where the Tamil inscriptions of Cola rulers are found, 
and that Tamil receded from these areas at a time subsequent 
to the period of Cola rule in these parts. Such inscriptions are, 
however, only proof at best of the presence of some Tamil 
immigrants in non-Tamil regions that were brought for a 
time under Cola rule. The recovery of some Telugu and Kan¬ 
nada records of the Vijayanagar rulers and their Nayak vice¬ 
roys, and of the Hoysalas from distinctly Tamil areas cannot 
prove that the Tamil country exchanged its language for 
Telugu or Kannada during the period of these records. The 
long Marathi inscription of Tanjore of a,d. 1803 is another 
instance, Vatteluttu was the prevalent script in which Tamil 
was written in the early centuries of the Christian era in the 
Pandya and Cera countries; in the former it gave place to 
Tamil about the time of the Cola conquest 14 though *in the 
insulated malainadu (Malabar) it continued as late as the 
middle of the eighteenth century a,d/ The Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage employed the Grantha script, closely allied to the Tamil 
in its evolution. Numerous as are the published inscriptions 
from which the evolution of the script can be traced with 
tolerable accuracy, chronological arguments drawn from 
palaeography are generally not so conclusive as might be 
wished, and must be received with caution. There are fewer 
chances of stone inscriptions being found to be forgeries than 
copperplate grants and, as a matter of fact, very few Cola 
inscriptions are of doubtful authenticity. One of the most 
conspicuous examples is that of a record 15 purporting to be 
dated in the twenty-ninth regnal year of a Rajendracola Raja- 
kesari. By mixing up in its historical introduction the events 
of different reigns, the record rouses suspicion; its palaeo¬ 
graphy belongs to the fourteenth century, and it is found in 
a temple of which the walls bear no other inscription of an 
earlier date than the reign of Rajaraja HI, 
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From the tenth century a.o„ the period uf Co]a rule 
was a great epoch In the building of stnie- 
emp ui, tural stone temples, The walls of the new 

temples, their pillars and their plinths were usually covered 
with inscriptions in course of time. The great temple of R5ja- 
rajesvara in Tanjore furnishes, in this respect, only a leading 
example of a practice very common at the time. We arc 
expressly told 11 ' that before older structures were pulled down 
for rebuilding a shrine, the inscriptions on the walls were, in 
many oases, copied out in books and re-engraved later on the 
walls of the new structure. Even brick temples had some¬ 
times inscriptions engraved on their walls. 17 We shall never 
know' the extent of the damage inflicted in recent years by 
the ignorant piety of renovators of ancient shrines. Govern¬ 
ment have been unduly slack in stopping such damage; they 
have even refused to lay duwn a procedure to be followed by 
renovators which would I lave minimised the extent of the 
damage. 1 * 1 Sometimes inscriptions are found engraved on 
rocks and boulders not for living parts of temples, but they are 
the exception. 

The copper-plate grants known by the names of Anbil, 
f .. Loyden (larger), Tiruvalaiigadu and Karan- 

kings. dai as weli w lhc Kauy - klim - ri stonc ^ 

cription and the Chanda plates of Vlrarajendra, give long 
legendary genealogies intended to hiring out the sular origin 
of the Cola dynasty. The Udayendiram plates of Frithivipati It 
Hastimalla 19 give a much shorter list of the legendary ances¬ 
tors of VijayAlaya. Of the several mimes in these legendary 
lists, which are by no means identical with one another, 20 only 
two ur three names appear to be historical Karikala, Koe- 
ccngatian and probably also Kil|i may be identified with the 
kings of the same names of whom we hear in the Tamil litera¬ 
ture of the Sangam age. Barring the names of these kings, 
however, and some common legends,—e.g., that of Monu sen¬ 
tencing his son to death as he had by an accident crushed a 
calf to death under his chariot-wheel, and the story of Sibi 
rescuing a dove from the pursuit of a vulture by offering it 
his mvn flesh—there is nothing else to Indicate the relation in 
w'hich the Colas of the Vijaynlaya line stood to those of an 
earlier time mentioned in early Tamil literature. We shall sea 
that even in regard to Karikala and Kik-cenganan the account 
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given In the copper-plates Is more legendary' than historical 
and has little in common with the earlier literary accounts. 

The stone inscriptions often contain astronomical data 
Astronomical ’which, being less enigmatic than those From 

dat * T the Pandyan inscriptions of a later age, have 

yielded, in the hands of Kcelhnm and others, results of great 
value to Cola chronology. It is, however, easy to exaggerate 
the significance of such data. ‘The fact that a date has been 
recorded accurately does not prove the authenticity of a 
record, anymore than an incorrect date proves that the record 
in which it is put forward is spurious. 131 Relatively few ins¬ 
criptions quote any definite era like the £nka or Kaliyuga® 
but in several instances the details furnished are so full and 
accurate that, together with the historical introductions cha¬ 
racteristic of particular monarchs and the regnal years cited, 
they have led to the attainment of chronological results of 
precision and value. These results show that whenever pos¬ 
sible the Coja monarchs followed the practice of choosing 
their successors and associating them in the administration of 
the country in their own life-time. This must have been done 
with the double object of avoiding disputed successions and 
providing opportunities for proper training, sufficiently early 
in life, for the future sovereigns of the country, 

Sometimes years elapsed between the date when a royal 

, order was issued or some transaction took 

Administration. plflce and ^ <ime when it engraved on 

stone. In a record® of a money-endowment which was mode 
in die thirtieth year of Parantaka I, for instance, we are told 
that part of this money was invested in the thirty-fifth year 
with the assembly of a neighbouring village. Some important 
inscriptions give a full account of the different stages that 
intervened between the issue of a royal order, especially in 
revenue matters, and its actual execution. A careful study of 
them throws much welcome light on the administrative 
machinery and practice of the time. They also tell us a great 
deal about the numerous taxes, tolls and dues of various kinds 
in terms not always readily understood, and about the 
numberless changes in place-names that formed such a mark¬ 
ed feature of the Coja period. "We also learn much of society, 
religion, arts and Crafts from the inscriptions 
C. 2 
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Side-lights on Cd}a history are often obtained from the ins¬ 
criptions of neighbouring dynasties. The Rfis- 
oti^djSX? **<«* inscriptions of the time of Krsna HI, 
those of the Eastern Cajukyas and some 
even of the Eastern Gangax, and the Inscriptions of the West¬ 
ern Cajukyas, often gu to confirm or modify impressions ob¬ 
tained by a study of Cola records. The records of prominent 
feudatory dynasties, or of individuals like Kopperunjinga, 
become important as we approach the period of the decline 
of Coja power, Hoysaja records also explain in part the poli- 
tics of the period of decline. 


Next to the inscriptions, monuments are the most int e- 

Momiftwnts. “stnictive source of history. 

.1 r , ™ for the CG!a P eriod take the form 
mostly Of temples and sculptured halls and towers in them 

It wax ako the age when the art of casting bronze images 
attained Its high-water mark. Though several temples dating 
n o.a tunes ate in a goud state of preservation, very little 
has been done for the systematic study of their architecture 
and sculpture. M Jouvceu-Dubrcuil has given a shrewd 

T7T X n i ,r S 5T“ l charaLlBri5Uca in to Archaeologi* *» 
n . do Unde, and for the rest, we have only the haphazard 

? S tte ^ lhe reports of the Archaeological 

i 0n sUmdin & 0,1 wrface have 

received such scant attention, it is no wonder that more 

ancient monument* buried in the soil remain undisturbed 
* the importance of this branch of archaeology f 0r the earlv 
Ins lory 01 Southern India can hardly be overestimated. ‘ 

Numismatics, which forms an interesting and important 
Com,. branch »i archaeology j n relation to the 

history of the rest of India, has so far not 

on cal results from the coins of the North T “ The find* 

™Tc l ^ "» C “'“ 
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copper pieces of different sizes are met with every day. These 
coins, generally speaking, are of two types—one carrying on 
both sides the Cola symbol of the tiger in the centre, flanked 
by the symbols of the subject powers, the Cera bow and the 
Pan^yan fish, with a legend giving the name of the king; the 
other, called by Prinsep and Elliot the ‘Ceylon type*, in which 
the symbols give place to *a rude human figure, standing on 
the obverse and seated on the reverse.As the ‘Ceylon type’ 
makes its appearance in the reign of Rajaraja I and the type 
with the symbols is known to persist for a long time after, 
even up to the reign of Kulottunga I, the view, common at 
one time, that coins of the ‘Ceylon type* are later than those 
of the other type must be modified. In fact, it may be doubted 
if we have any coin specimens clearly of an age anterior to 
Rajaraja I, so that the ‘Ceylon type 3 would appear to be really 
coeval with the other. 27 None of the known specimens of Cola 
coins have yet been identified with any of the coins mentioned 
in contemporary inscriptions. 

Literature is in other countries the bed-rock of history; 

Literature * n ^ often a snare. The utter im¬ 

possibility of basing any part of the ancient 
history of India solely, or even primarily, upon literary evi¬ 
dence has been deplored by several modem students. Not 
only is there a paucity of professedly historical works, but of 
very few really ancient compositions do we know with cer¬ 
tainty the time and place of origin. Great books which, like 
the Rdmayana and the Mahdbhkdrata ) have for ages served as 
popular cyclopaedias of national culture* were frequently 
revised; the time, the authorship and the extent of such revi¬ 
sions are so obscure that it is hopeless to make an intelligent 
use of data drawn from these works. 23 Lastly, in the few works 
of which we have definite knowledge in regard to authorship 
and provenance, a great amount of space is taken up by con¬ 
ventional descriptions, and it is seldom that we come across 
the plain downright statement of a fact. 

In Tamil literature, the poems of the Sangam age are very 
realistic and prime facie trustworthy and do not share the 
demerits of the literature of a more fulsome age; but by a 
cruel irony of fate these poems are involved in some chrono¬ 
logical obscurity; and the compositions, especially those of th<* 
Cola period, of which we know the authors and dates, exhibit 
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in abundant measure all the defects of court poetry. S till, 
after all allowance is made, the evidence from indigenous lite¬ 
rature for the history of the Co] a kingdom will be seen to be 
not inconsiderable in volume and will, if used with care, go 
far to eke out the testimony of archaeology. 

The Cola empire under Vijayalaya and his successors wit¬ 
nessed one of the greatest periods of literary and religious 
revival in South India. Sometime in the tenth or eleventh 
century a.d., the canonical works of South Indian Servian 
were arranged more or less in their modern form by Nambi 
Andar Nambi, who was also its first hag digraph er and whose 
work formed the basis of the far more elaborate Tirutton^di' 
Pumtum, known generally as Period Puraijoin, of Stekkilur, a 
contemporary of Kulotfunga II in the twelfth century- Great 
as Is the value of the tradition preserved by these writers, 
they are to be accepted more as witnesses to beliefs current 
in their own times than as correctly recording what we should 
now call the early history of Saivism. This distinction has 
not been sufficiently considered by those writers who have 
drawn rather freely from Sekkilar in their accounts of tran¬ 
sact ions that took place centuries before his time. Moreover, 
a careful study of the Perii/n Purdnani reveals that many 
details for which there is no warrant in Nambi Anddv Nambi's 
short notes on the saints make their appearance for the first 
time In Sekkilar’s account; and for aught we know, Sekkillr 
was guided Only hy his imagination and by popular belief. 
Such details, however valuable as reflecting a definite, and as 
ft happened the final, stage in the growth of Saivo hagiology, 
should not he accepted, without sufficient corroboration from 
Other sources, as part of the early history of Saivimn In South 
India; much less would they be entitled to credence if they 
are opposed to the testimony of contemporary inscrip irons or 
other evidence equally trustworthy, li seems only proper, 
therefore, that we accept the beautiful pen-pictures which 
abound in Sekkilar's great work as idealised accounts of life 
and society aa he saw them in his own day rather than as 
Studies and portraits of a bygone age. Thus the description 
of the Brahman village of Adanur and of the Irnmlet of pariahs 
attached to it in the story of Narnia, the pariah saint, may 
well be used In any re-construetion of rural life in Cola times, 
allowance being made, of course, for the play of the well- 
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understood conventions ot literal Lire that dominate such 
accounts. 

Equally remarkable is die settlement of the Vai^nava 
canon of the ‘Four Thousand Sacred Hymns’ which took 
place about the same lime as the Saivn eanon was fixed by 
Kambi Andar Natnbh The Divya rim-ccrihi end the Gu.ru- 
purampanti form the Vai^tava counterpart of the Periya Puf&* 
Wwfc from which they differ in providing hji elaborate* though 
impossible, chronology for the lives of the Varava saints, the 
Alvars, In addition to being a record of traditions and beliefs 
prevalent at the time of their composition^ these works furnish 
the background necessary for a proper estimate of Ramanuja 
and his place in the history of Vai^navism. And the great 
commentaries on the hymns of the Alvars, written in a pecu¬ 
liar jargon more Sanskrit than Tamil, though perhaps of » 
slightly later age than the Cola period, still have great value 
for us t as they record in a casual manner several incidents 
of Co]3 times. This feature, a* well as the Idiosyncrasies of 
language that mark these commentary sometimes assist us 
in elucidating the Co]a inscriptions. 

Among works of secular literature which can be dated 
with accuracy, the most interesting from our point of view 
are the Vtm&okywm of Biiddhamitra, the Kdingattupparani of 
ilayangojjdar and the three «lds and the Kidcttitttgaft Ftjfflit- 
tamll of OttakkuitniL The first is a work on Tamil grammar 
composed by a Buddhist writer in the reign of Vfrar5]cndra. 
The Y&pp&rirtiQaliim and the Ydpparimgalok-k^rikat are other 
works on one branch of grammar, prosody, by a Jaina writer. 
AmitasSgara, Of somewhat earlier date. These Hirer works 
possess glosses slightly later than the original texts; and tire 
examples cited by the authors of these commentaries to illus¬ 
trate particular rules of grammar are often of uncommon 
interest; they provide fresh information, and confirm, and 
sometimes elucidate, data drawn from the inscriptions. The 
KaZiTcyattupcrttni of Jaymigoiidar is a war-poem of Lhe con¬ 
ventional partial type, which has for its subject-matter the 
conquest of the KaJingu country by Karunakarat-tondaiman, 
the celebrated generalissimo of Kulottunga I. The poem is 
justly celebrated for the excellence of its diction and its superb 
display of metrical effects: it fetched the title of K&vic-cak- 
raourti (Emperor of Poetry) to its author, a title which seems 
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lo have been kept on us a sort o£ poet-laureatejihip, or at atiy 
rate was conferred also on Otfckkuttan who, though himself 
a poet of no mean order, paid his predecessor ihe high com¬ 
pliment of imitating him closely in his Takkaytigapparani on a 
well-known theme of mythology, For nil its fabulous and 
supernatural elements, and the absurd hyperboles characterise 
tic of it, the KohngciUupparojti is still valuable to the historian 
as it furnishes much welcome information on the Cdja genea¬ 
logy and on the details of the Kalinga campaign of KuISUunga. 
including the route taken by his army. Farts of the poem 
were translated into English by V, Kanakasabhiii some year? 
ago, and the translation was published in the Indian AlUiqutt?. 
Oftakkuttan chose the uid ns the vehicle uf his encomiums on 
three successive monarch* who followed Kuloltunga 1. The 
ufd is t like the poront, a conventional literary form. If 
the parntM is pur excellence m war-poem, the via is 
just its opposite; free from the cares and anxieties of his 
high station, with no troubles domestic or foreign to cloud his 
happiness, the king with his retinue is conceived as going for 
a stroll round the capital city; the Winnin g of the ufu gene¬ 
rally gives a more or less studied recount of the achievements 
of the king and his ancestors, and provides a somewhat de¬ 
tailed description of the chief men among his courtiers who 
accompany him and the place they occupy in the admin istra- 
-inn of the country; this part of the poem is of considerable 
historical value. What follows in the itla is not of much im- 
mediate interest to us; it is, to a modem student, e mono- 
tonous account of the amorous looks and the tell-tale acts of 
the women of the city who, at the sight of the king, become 
agitated and love-sick. Besides the three ulfla. on Vikrama, 
Kulbttunga II and Rujaraja II, OUfikkuttan also wrote the 
ICtilof fri tifrn-fohr n -pilfaft-tHTitil, a child-poem on Kuloltunga TI: 
notable for its fine sentiment and high eloquence, this poem 
is not nearly so useful to us ns the idfo 

The number of late chronicles and Stholnpuranas is legion, 
The Nnvacfttacarita, a Vfra-fetiva compilation available in a 
Kannada and a Telugu version, the BfhadUvar&^mSk&tnya 
or the C6[ornmiac«ritra in Sanskrit, ol which there is a Tamil 
translation among the Mackenzie Mss., and the Konpudesa- 
RAjohkal. also in the same collection of manuscripts, are the 
lending examples of this class But as Fleet has observed,** 
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the fanciful nature of such works and their utter want of re¬ 
liability for any purposes of early history ‘arc disclosed at 
once by the very sliyktest thoughtful examination.' 

Though not copious, the evidence frum Chinese writings 
is extremely valuable on account of Its act* 
ok .< em. fence, tied ch ronology and the matter-of-fact nature 
of the data furnished by it, Arab travellers, Muslim histo¬ 
rians and the early European travellers like Mateo Polo give 
Important hints on the impression made by South India on 
foreign observers in those days. This line of external evi¬ 
dence is of particular value for an understanding uf the nature 
and extent of the foreign commerce of the period. 


1, Kamndai pluleg (unpublished): t nrn obliged tv Mr, N. L, Hao, 
Government EpigraphLst far Indio, for u transcript of the text ?or 
the Chirala plates see FI sutv pp. 241 -W, 

2- EC. scii (7) and El, xi, Matepidu plates, 

3. A relatively late date (or this poem, later than a* 400, seems 
to be forced an us by the trend of the discussion of the relation between 
Cant a XXIX of this poem Hod the IVydyapiwfMj unless indeed thi* 
Cenui is treated ax having suffered u later revision. See Jlydanprutwia 
(BnrodsJ, pp, xlU-stvi f ot n succinct review of the MvMssiiou by 
A. B. Dhrtiv.i. 

4. P T. Srinivasa Aiyangw, HUtory q] the Tamil* pp, 416-7 

5 For a full discussion of this subject see Studies, 1 

tt. These introductions were, in some inscriptions, omitted m part 
awing to exigencies of space, e.g. 9G of 1.925 el the eleventh year of 
Ittjendrn U Sue also ARE, 1935-G, II 30 

7. 142 of 1902, EJ. vii p. 161. 

fl, It Is interesting to observe that Parimeklagar explains the phrase 
'(WWl (Hfetfeorn 1 in KtiTuj 753 by ‘rumdu vijefeku.' 

9. This, I believe, is the correct interprets lion of the expression 
which figures se often in the inscriptions and is usually 
translated into ’twilight -lump, 1 See Tamil £r&ri»n } , v , —canU 

10, 120 of 1828 (year 6 of lUjJndro I). 

11. In 134 of 1826 (Riijak. 16) we hove on in^iiuice of a temple 
raising money by mortgaging some of its land to a woman in the queen * 
«rvi£e, 

12- 1 BO of 1894 (Kulctunga l, 23) 

13. ARE. 1695. T i and Iftttt, II 4S. Sw sivu Vvnkqyys 1A , xxkvLI 

PP- 190-2W. 
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15, 490 of 1926 t A HE, 1927 II 32, 

16, ASL 1909-10 pp. 128-9; also 92 of 1895 and ARE , 1920 II 17, 

17, 123 of 1900; EL vii pp, 145-6, 

18, ARE, 1902, I 8 and G.G. (Madras) 763 Public, 6th August 1902. 
After drawing attention to the destruction of the Kalinari Is vara by ;he 
inhabitants of Tirunamanallur, the government epigraphist says in his 
report: ‘The Nattukkoftai Chetties are spending year by year a por¬ 
tion of their large earnings in repairing the ancient £iva temples of 
Southern India, In the course of these “repairs” they have totally dest¬ 
royed the following shrines with every one of their inscriptions: The 
Ekamranatha temple at Conjeevaram, the Jam bukes vara temple on the 
island of £rirangam, the central shrine of the temple at Tiruvannamalai, 
the same at Tiruvennainallur in South Arcot and the same at Tirup- 
pugalur in the Tanjore District, Of some of the inscriptions in the 
first two temples, I have inked estampages in my office. The remainder 
are lost for ever, as the inscribed stones have been dressed again before 
rebuilding the temples. Many other temples are now going to be 
treated in the same manner,* Government declined to restrict the acti¬ 
vities of renovators by the issue of prohibitory orders as suggested by 
the epigraphical department which thereupon made ‘a more vigorous 
attempt to secure impressions of the inscriptions thus threatened with 
destruction. 1 This has led to the accumulation of thousands of impres¬ 
sions in the epigraphist's office which have little chance, as things stand, 
of being published in any reasonable period even in the bald form 
adopted in SIL (Texts), There is also a real danger that in the race 
between publication and collection, collection might suffer without pub¬ 
lication gaining adequately. 

19, SIL ii, no, 76, 

20, For a comparison and critique of these lists see TAS. ill; also 
EL xv, 

21, Fleet, quoted by Rice, EL xiv, p. 340. 

22, Writing of the Gramam inscription of Farantaka I which is doted 
in a Kali year and in which the day is expressed by giving the number 
of days that had elapsed since the beginning of the era, this is what 
Kielhom says: 1 may add that this is the earliest known Cola date 
which can be verified and that, of the 136 dates hitherto examined, it 
is the only one in which the era of Kaliyuga is quoted. Among the 
same dates 18 quote the £aka era: and of these 12 are in Kanarese, 
4 in Telugu and only 2 in Tamil inscriptions. The §aka year 991 is 
quoted In the date of a Tamil inscription of VIrarajendra which does 
not admit of verification/ EL viii p. 261, 

23, 164 of 1912, 

24, ARA. 1912-13, I 10; 1915-6, I, 8. 

25, Rapson-Sources of Indian History: Coins, p, 123. 

26, Elliot, p, 108. 

27, Veiy little was known of the real history of the Colas when 
Elliot wrote his great work on the 'Coins of Southern India/ He indeed 
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dates the origin of the ‘Ceylon type' in the eleventh century (p. 108) 
and calls it ‘a remarkable change* from the earlier type; the Cola coins 
actually figured and described by him (some of which were considered 
again by Hultzsch IA. xxi p. 323) support this view. 

Rapson (op. ci£. sec. 126) stereotypes the theory of Elliot and gives, 
doubtless by oversight, c. a.d, 1022 as the date not only of the intro¬ 
duction of the Ceylon type but of 'the beginning of the reign of Raja- 
raja Cola/ He also describes the figures in the Ceylon types thus, obv, 
king standing: rev. king seated. It may be doubtful if the 'rude human 
figure* (Elliot) which Tufnell (Hints, p. 11) took to be that of a VaJe- 
sasa* was intended to represent the king. A unique silver coin with 
legend Sri Rajarajadeva’ (Hultzsch 1A. xxv, p. 317) combines the squat¬ 
ting figure on the obv. with the symbols and legend on the rev, 

28. Foulkes’s articles in the Indian Antiquary on 'Civilisation of the 
Dekkan down to the 6th Century b.c/ (viii pp. 1 if) are a measure 
of what is possible with only such sources at our disposal. 

29. IA. xxx pp. 6-7. 
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EARLY NOTICES 

According to tradition, the Co]a country comprised the 

TJic Country. Iflnd b0Uvec11 lWo 3trea “ s having the same 
name, VeUaru, 1 in the north and the south, 
the sea on the cast and Kdttaikarai in the west. This area 
includes the modem districts of Triehi nopoly and Tanjore 
and part uf the former Pudukkottak state. The Kaveri and 
its branches including the Coleman {KoJlidsm) dominate the 
landscape of this generally Hal country which slopes gently 
towards the sea. The low tableland of Vallam broken by small 
ridges of grit and sandstone to the south and South-west of 
lanjorc, and a number ol protruding masses of crystalline 
rook, of which the Trichinopoly rook in the centre of the fort 
js the best known, am the Only relief to the monotony of the 
level surface. To find any hills of importance, we must turn 
to the northern taluks of the Trichi nopoly district lying on 
the border, if not altogether outside, of the Cola country pro 
per The delta of the K&veri is a large alluvial plain 'devoid 
of all natural eminences, save the ridges and hillocks of blown 
sand, which fringe the narrow strip of beach along the sea- 
coast, ‘The sea rolls upon a shelving sandy shore unbroken 
by rocks of any kind"; hence thu coast is remarkably mono¬ 
tonous in aspect. The whole surface of the delta is one even 
level of paddy fields interspersed only with lops or clumps of 
eocoanut, mango and other iruit trees, There are no forests 
or lull tree jungles:* The soil is very favourable also to the 
bamboo and the plantain, 

The glory of the Kaveri forms an inexhaustible theme of 
The KivfrI "*** Tamil P 061 ^- This noble stream was 

released fro111 his water-pot by the sage 
Agastya in response to the prayer of the king Kanta and for 
the exaltation of the 'children of the sun.’* She was the 
special banner of the just race of the Cejas, and she never 
failed them In the most protracted drought. The yearly 
freshes in the KSveri formed the occasion of a carnival in 
which the whole nation from the king down to the meanest 
peasant took part. 
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Kaverippattinam on the coast, about eight miles to the 
north of Tranquebar, serves to identify the 
Kaveri proper from amidst its more con¬ 
siderable offshoots that find their way to the sea, and the little 
village apparently marks the site of the Cola emporium of 
ancient renown, 4 Negapatam, about ten miles south of Karaik- 
kal, also on the sea board, was perhaps known to Ptolemy as 
an important town; at any rate it became a seat of trade and 
the centre of many religious faiths including Buddhism, long 
before it attracted the attention of European merchants and 
missionaries, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, the modem represen¬ 
tative of the more ancient Uraiyur which is now a suburb of 
Trichinopoly, and Kumbakonam are the other notable cities 
of the Cola country. Gangaikonda-colapuram, at the meeting 
point of the modem districts of Trichinopoly, S, Arcot and 
Tanj ore, rose into prominence as the Cola capital in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, and is now a small place with 
a magnificent temple in ruins. 

Of the origin of the name Cola we have no knowledge 
whatever. The learned Parimelalagar is in- 
The iidmt? Cola. c ]j nec j to ma k e ft the name, like Bandy a and 

Cera, of a ruling family or clan of immemorial antiquity 5 and 
renown. The story of the eponymous brothers Ceran, Solan 
and Pandiyan is doubtless an instance of euhemerism, 6 What¬ 
ever its origin, 7 the name Cola was from the earliest times 
used to describe the people and the country subject to the 
sway of the Cola dynasty of rulers. Col Gerini’s attempt to 
connect the word with the Sanskrit Kala (black), and with 
Kola which "in the early days designated the dark-coloured 
pre-Aryan population of southern India in general/ is hardly 
more convincing than the efforts to derive it from Tamil 
^Cdlam* (millet) or Sanskrit f Com J (thief) ® 

Other names in common use for the Colas are Killi, 
Valavan and «Sembit/an, Kill* perhaps comes 
Other names. f rom meaning 'dig 1 or 'cleave* and 

conveys the idea of a 'digger*; 9 this word often forms 
an integral part of early Cola names like Nedungilli, 
NalangOli and so on, but almost drops out of use 
in later times, f Valavan* is most probably connected with 
*valam* f ‘fertility*, and means owner or ruler of a fertile 
country, such as the land of the Kaveri was. Semhiyan is 
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generally taken to mean a descendant of Sibi^ a logendary 
hero whose self-sacrifice In saving a dove from th* pursuit of 
a falcon figures among Lht* early Cola legends and forma the 
subject-matter of the SibijUtaka among the Jataka stories of 
Buddhism, 11 

The Cota* adopted the tiger ns their crest; the some asi- 

Thc errat ma ^ was Soured on their banner. Not one 

of (he numberless references to this Cola 
emblem, which Occur in Tamil literature tells us anything of 
its origin. Some late local chieftains o£ the Telugu country 
who claimed descent from Kiiiikata adopted the Uon-creSt. l? 
And the Sindas of the Nags family, who used the Vyaghra- 
lafichana, had the story that Sindh, their eponymous ancestor, 
bom of the serpen l king Dharanendra at Ahicchatra in the 
region of the Sfndhu, was reared by a tiger, A slightly differ¬ 
ent form of the story makes him the offspring of a union be¬ 
tween God Siva and the Sindhu, brought up on tiger's milk 
by the king of serpents, 13 These late inventions only confirm 
tile fact that the origin of the tiger-crest was forgotten quite 
early by those who had adopted it. 

The grammarian K^atyayann knew of tile The 

* , p «- earliest records which mention the Cota* 

and which can be dated with certainty urn 
the Asokan inscriptions, 15 where they are mentioned among 
kingdoms which, though not subject to Ascks, were on friend¬ 
ly terms with him. The Coins, like (he Pan dyes, are spoken 
of in the plural in all the versions of the Asokan edicts, and 
this has been held to imply that ‘in Asoka's time there were 
more than one Cfitfa and une Pandya king.’ 1 * 

Two or three poets of the Snngum make rather enigmatic 
references to an invasion of the South by the MMyar (Maur- 
yas) and one of (hem, Mainulanar, also speaks of the wealth 
of the Wandas hidden under the Ganges at Paraliputra* All 
the three poets agree that, in the course of the invasion, the 
Maury as cut for their chariots a new path across some rock> 
mountain, Msmulctnsr alone furnishes some more details 
He says that the Vatfugar formed the vanguard of the invading 
Mauryas (Ahem 281); elsewhere he adds that Lhe K&ai 
undertook the subjugation of the South and that, as the Mohut 
chieftain continued defiant, the Maury as came down with 
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their great forces on a warlike expedition to the South (Aham 
251}* Now, as Asoka distinctly states that the Tamil king¬ 
doms were not politically subject to him, and as there is little 
possibility of any Maury an invasion of the extreme South 
having taken place after his time, we have necessarily to 
ascribe the events mentioned by Mamulanar to a period an¬ 
terior to Asoka’s accession. In other words, this poet must 
be taken to provide a much earlier and doubtless more de¬ 
pendable, if somewhat meagre, confirmation of the stories of 
Rindusara’s conquests in the Deccan and Southern India re¬ 
corded by the Tibetan historian Taranath/ 7 The Kosar, who 
occupied the Tulu country, perhaps agreed to serve as wardens 
of the marches for the Maury an Empire in the South; when 
they found the chieftain of Mohur troublesome and themselves 
unequal to subjugating him, they were assisted in their task 
by the advent of Mauryan troops with a Vaduga vanguard. 
Mohur is probably represented to-day by its modem name¬ 
sake in the South Arcot district, not far from the famous 
Attur pass through which, in recent times, Haidar Ali came 
down so often on the southern plains. 18 


If this view of the relation of the Mauryas to the South 
Indian states is accepted as correct, it would 
Relation to follow that there was a slight set-back to 

i*lauryan pue. ^ Mauryan power in the south sometime 

late in Bindusara’s reign or early in Asoka’s, as these states, 
especially Satiyaputa, seem to have improved their political 
status in regard to the Mauryan Empire before the date of the 
Rock Edicts II and XIII 


The part taken from the sixth century b.c* by southern 
India in the growing commerce between 
Periplus, Western countries and those in the East 

as far as China is sufficiently known* 1 ® Of the direction and 
nature of this trade and of its economic importance, something 
will be said further on. Here we may note that to this com¬ 
merce we owe, in the main, two valuable notices of Southern 
India and the Cola country separated by about half a century* 
The Peripius Maris Erythraei is the interesting handbook of 
an Alexandrian merchant, "which was written in the time of 
Doraitian aj>. 81-96, and by the evidence furnished by Pliny 
the Elder/ 20 The anonymous author of this short treatise 
tells us a little about the Co}a country in particular which, 
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considering the paucity of early notices of the Coromandel 
coast, is of uncommon interest to the student of Cola history.- 
He says: 'Beyond Colchi there follows another district called 
the coast country, which lies on a bay, and has a region inland 
called Argaru/ This statement is best understood as point¬ 
ing to the division of the Cola country into two parts, a coastal 
district and an inland district. There is, as we shall see, evi¬ 
dence of Cola rule from two centres at this period—Puhar or 
Kaverippattmam on the coast and Uraiyur inland. Pattinam, 
meaning a port-town, was the name of the Cola capital on the 
coast, and the phrase in the Periplus i 'the coast country, which 
lies on a bay*, unmistakably recalls the Pattinam of the 
Pattinapp&l&i, 21 specially as it is placed in contrast with ‘a 
region inland called Argaru/ which doubtless is the same as 
Uraiyur, The author has named each of the districts after its 
chief town. It is remarkable that, while he knows the name 
'Cerobothra 1 and ‘Pandian/ he does not mention 'Cdla/ His 
information on the east coast of India is meagre and appa¬ 
rently based on hearsay. 22 He mentions also three market 
towns and harbours 'where the ships put in from Damirica 
and from the north 1 , which 'in order as they lie* are 'first 
Camara, then Produca, then Sopatma*—names now not easily 
identified, 23 though Sopatma may be the same as So-pattinam 
of Tamil literature, now called Markanam, 

Writing about half a century later, the geographer 

_ . Ptolemy has rather more to tell us about the 

Ptolemy. , - , 

Cola country and its ports and inland 

cities.- 4 Leaving aside all doubtful names which cannot be 
properly identified, we find that he gives particulars suffi¬ 
ciently precise of the positions of Kaverippattinam (Khaberis) 
at the mouth of the Kaveri and of Negapatam (Nikama); and 
as Cunningham has said: f C6la is noticed by Ptolemy, whose 
Orthura regia Somaii must be Uraiyur, the capital of Sora- 
natha, or the king of the Soringae, that is the Soras, Choras 
or Cholas/ 25 Ptolemy also makes mention of the 'Sorai 
nomads’ with 'Sora the capital of Arkatos/ 'One is strongly 
tempted to suppose that here/ as Caldwell remarks, 'the 
names given by the natives of the country to his informants 
had got transposed, and that, consequently, we have to con¬ 
sider Arkatos as the capital of the Sorai nomads. Arcot is not 
so modem a name as it is often imagined to be. 2 * A Cola 
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princeling by name Alisi is said to have had for his residence 
‘Arkkadu surrounded by paddy fields 127 and very likely 
Arkkad means forest of Ar’ (Bauhinea Racemosa ) dr or 
dtti being a Cola emblem. This Arkkadu may or may not be 
identical with the Areot celebrated in later days as the seat 
of the Nawabs of the Carnatic; but it is probably the same as 
Ptolemy’s Arkatos, 28 From the statement of Ptolemy on the 
‘Sorai nomads 1 and ‘Arkatos/ the inference has been made 29 
that there were two different Cola countries or kingdoms at 
the same time; it is quite possible, however, that the 4 Sorai 
nomads 1 were some nomadic tribe or tribes in the Cola coun¬ 
try itself. That such tribes were in existence, and that some 
of the early Cola kings, especially Karikala, made an effort 
to civilise them and train them to more settled ways of life, 
is borne out by Tamil literature. 

The early chapters of the Mahdvamsa contain testimony, 
sufficiently authentic and precise, to the early 
intercourse between the Cola country and 
the island of Ceylon; and generally, the early literature of Pali 
Buddhism makes very valuable, though scanty, allusions to 
the land of the Cdlas and Kaverippattinam, its most celebrated 
emporium. Some of these references must be as old as the 
Periplus , if not earlier. The Questions of King Mtlmda, a 
Buddhist work of the beginning of the Christian era, men¬ 
tions Kolapattana among the best-known sea-port towns of 
the time, and Kolapattana must be, says Rhys Davids, some 
place on the Coromandel coast 80 Most probably this is a refe¬ 
rence to Kaverippattinam, the Pattana par excellence on the 
Coromandel coast, which figures elsewhere in Pali Buddhist 
literature as well, M. Sylvain Levi has pointed out that 
Puhar, the great centre of traffic between Southern India and 
the islands of the Archipelago, was the original abode of the 
somewhat obscure sea-goddess ManimekhaM —''girdle of 
gems’—after whom Madhavi’s celebrated daughter and the 
poem of Sattan narrating the story of her spiritual life came 
to be called. 31 In the Jataka story, Akitti, in order to escape 
the attentions of his admirers, left the neighbourhood of 
Benares for the Tamil country where he spent some time in 
a garden near Kaveri pattana. 

According to the Mahdvamsa , the island of Ceylon began 
to fall tinder powerful Cola influences very early in its his- 
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lory. The relations between the Damilas and the natives of 
the island form one of the main strands in the narrative of 
this valuable chronicle, and the synchronisms furnished by it 
are among the more important sources of our knowledge of 
Tamil history and chronology. Though on several occasions 
the chronicle speaks only of Dami|as in general, still the dis¬ 
tinction between the Pandya and Cola divisions of the Tamil 
country is well known and clearly observed in the MaU- 
vamsa . Towards the middle of the second century b.c._, a 
Damila of noble descent, Elara by name, came to Ceylon from 
the Cola country (Colarattha), overpowered Asela who was 
then ruling in the island, and himself reigned as king for 
forty-four years, "with even justice towards friend and foe on 
occasions of disputes at law.* 32 Many stories are told in illust¬ 
ration of the justice of his rule, and among them is that of 
the king sentencing his only son to death for having unwit¬ 
tingly caused the death of a young calf by driving the wheel 
of his chariot over its neck. Though not a follower of the 
Buddha's creed, this king lived on friendly terms with the 
Buddhist bhikkus 33 of his realm, and his rule, so long as it 
lasted, was in every way acceptable to his subjects. His rule 
was confined to the northernmost section of the island and the 
Mahaganga, now Mahawaeliganga, was its southern limit. 34 
Then began a war between Elara and Dutthagamani, so call¬ 
ed because he was wroth with his father who stood in the 
way of his fighting the Damilas; the object of Dutthagamani 
in undertaking this war was twofold: to restore the political 
unity of Ceylon and to bring glory to the doctrine of the 
Buddha by driving out the Damilas addicted to false beliefs. 
The details of the campaign that followed are very clearly 
recorded in the Mabauamsa; 35 success attended the arms of 
Dutthagamani, and his conquered foe was pursued up to the 
vicinity of Anuradhapura, and Elara met his death, in a heroic 
combat with Dutthagamani beneath the walls of that city. 
Then Dutthagamani marched into the city, *and when he had 
summoned the people from a yojana around, he celebrated 
the funeral rites of king Elara, On the spot where his body 
had fallen, he burned it with the catafalque, and there did 
he build a monument and ordain worship/ And even in the 
days of Mahanaman, the author of this part of the MaM- 
vaTnsa. in the sixth century a.d., the princes of Lanka, when 
they drew near to that place, were wont to silence their music, 
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because of this worship. Of these transactions that loom so 
large in the early history of Ceylon, there is no trace in Tamil 
literature 36 apart from the legend of the prince and the calf 
which is placed in the reign of Manu, We therefore lack all 
means of judging the extent to which the fortunes of the Cola 
monarchs of the mainland were involved in the establishment 
and the overthrow of Elara’s power in Ceylon* 


1. kadal kilakkut-terkuk-karai pural Vellaru 
kuda-tisaiyil kottiakkaraiyum—vada tisaiyil 
enattu Vellarirupattu narkadam 
£6nattuk-kelIaiyenac-col. 

Though ascribed by some to Kamban (see e.g. p. 56 of the £olanraudafa 
satakam) the venba seems to be more ancient in origin; others ascribe 
it to Auvaiyar (Taylor III 42). Kottaik-karai 'means “for thank” and 
tradition says that it refers to the great embankment of which traces 
still stand in the Kulittalai taluk of Trichinopoly — Gazetteer of the Tan- 
jore Dt . I p. 15. 

2* Tan jore Manual, pp,4-5; Triehinopoly Manual, pp, 2-3. 

3. Manimekalai I, 9-12; 23-4, 

4, 'According to some it is the Chabaris Emporium mentioned by 
Ptolemy in the 1st cent, a.d. The inscriptions secured from the modern 
Kaverippattanam and its vicinity leave no doubt as to its identity with 
Kavirippumpattinam alias Fuhar, though the monuments of Pallavanlc- 
caram and Say a vanes vara are not of such early date as could be ex¬ 
pected'—ARE. 1919 II 2. 

5. See Kural No, 955 and his gloss on it, 

6, Caldwell, Tinneuelly, p* 12. 

7* L. V, Ramaswami Aiyar, to whom I referred the question, wrote 
to me as follows: Tam. Cola does not appear to be directly connected 
with any extant Tamil or Dravidian base. This fact of course need not 
necessarily lead us to postulate a foreign origin for the word, * * * * * 
If the postulate that—u—may have in some circumstances (for which 
we have parallels in Dravidian) changed to—5— is justified, then one 
might conceivably connect Cola with Cul — with the meanings “to whirl/' 
“to hover”, and explain “Cola” as "hoverer”' 

8. See Ger Ini-Researches, pp. 85 ff and 101-3. There appears to be 
some other evidence, however, in support of Gerini's view that a stream 
of dark emigrants of the negrito race, the descendants of the so-called 
Raksasas of old, came to Malaya from Southern India and were follow¬ 
ed by their early successors, the Dravidians, who constituted the pre- 
Aryan population of India, c£* Elliot Smith, Human History pp, 69-71. 
But Gerini exaggerates the cultural importance of these prehistoric 
movements of population. He confounds them with later ones that 
took place in historical times after Southern India was more or less 
C. 4 
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aryanised in its culture, and he goes on to suggest that the Indian 
culture of Siam, Kambhoja and other places had its origin in the ear¬ 
liest pre-historic movements (p. 101 ). For Coja’ < cora, thief, see Bhan- 
darkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 8-9. 

9. Dr. Pope suggested the fanciful equation Killi = Paflavmi (/A. 
xxix p. 250). Even if Pallava is accepted as the correct form of the 
word, rather than Pailava (Skt. 'sprout’), it would mean more pro¬ 
perly ‘people dwelling in low lands’ (pallam), and not 'diggers.’ It may 
be doubted if the Pallavas were indigenous to Southern India; and 
unless they were, it would be vain to look for a Dra vidian origin for 
their name. In any case, they were by no means the same as the Colas. 

10 . See e.g. the Virasotiyani, comment on Tattita, v. 3. 

11 . Yazdani —Ajanta I pp. 4-1. Krom—Boro B-udur vol. i, pp. 275-7. 

12 . EL xi, p. 338. 

13. EI. iii 231-2. 

14. Mahdbhd$ya, ed. Kielhora, II p. 270. 

15. Vide Hultzsch—Asofca Inscriptions—Index s. v. Cola. 

16. D. R. Bhandarkar —Asoka p. 38. 

17. Smith, EH/4 p . 147 , See M. S. Ramaswami Aiyangar, Studies 
in South Indian Jainism, pp. 127 ff, for a succinct summary of the evi¬ 
dence on the subject; also Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Beginnings, pp. 88 ff. 
Following Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar, M. S. R. lays (p. 134 ff. op. cit.) 
undue stress on vamba in the phrase vaviba moriyar (A bam 251), quotes 
late and obscure Gutta legends of the tenth century a.d. in support 
of his notion that the Imperial Guptas were confounded by Mamulanar 
with the more ancient Mauryas, and seeks to establish a fifth century 
date for Mamulanar and his contemporaries of the Sangam. The fact that 
Pandit Raghava Aiyangar does not now see much force in these argu¬ 
ments as he once did, and has suppressed them in the second edition of 
his &eran ^enguttuoan, perhaps renders otiose any detailed discussion 
of these views. The phrase ‘oamba mdriyap is used by Mamulanar only 
once; he himself, elsewhere, talks only of the ‘moriyaT’ and so do the 
two other poets, Parankorranar (Aham 69) and Atiraiyanar (Puram 
175). The expression cannot therefore be made much of, especially 
because ‘»omba’ is an adjective with several meanings of which 'unsteady’, 
restless,’ is admittedly one. And supposing for a moment that Mamu- 
lanar was thinking of the Imperial Mauryas, he knows of the Nandas 
and their wealth, nothing could have struck him more than the ‘rest¬ 
lessness’ of these Mauryas, eager to annex all the kingdoms of India to 
their empire.^ Even accepting the other meaning suggested for the 
word 'yamba' ‘new,’ we are not aware of any insuperable difficulty in 
supposing that, at the time when Mamulanar was writing the Mauryan 
expansion to the South was a fact of recent history. One fails to see 
moreover how some confusion between the Mauryas and the Guptas 
that marks the legendary genealogy of an obscure clan of rulers in 
North India can furnish an analogue for a similar confusion in the mind 
of a South Indian Tamil poet of unknown age; much less, how such in¬ 
ferential confusion can be made the basis for suggesting a date for the 
poet and his compositions. M. S. R. was strongly influenced by Smith’s 
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view of Samudragupta the Indian Napoleon's campaign in the South 
based on his early identification of ‘Palakka’ of the Allahabad pillar in¬ 
scription with Palghat, which is no longer considered sound. Mr. F, T. 
Srinivasa Aiyangar says of Ahum 281: The Kosar are called here Va^u- 
gar, } It may be so; in which case Vadugar munnura of this verse 
should be a brief allusion to the failure of the Kosar to subdue Mohur, 
narrated at greater length in Aham 251. But Mr. Aiyangars assertion 
that the Konkan Maury as 'were the only possible Moriyar who, in 
conjunction with the Kosar, could have attempted a raid into the Tamil 
country 1 is hardly convincing. See his Tamils pp, 522-3. 

18. S Judies w South Indian Jamtsm p, 140. Many other places also 
bear the name Mohur and the identification of the place must be con¬ 
sidered tentative. 

19. See Kennedy JR AS, 1898 pp. 248-87 for a full discussion of this 
subject. Prof. Jules Bloch in his paper li Nom du Hitf* (Etudes Asiartqttes 
Vol, I, pp. 37-47) denies that the Greek term for rice is derived from 
Tam. Anil; and he holds that there is not much evidence, philological 
or other, in proof of the part of South India in tliis trade, which might 
after all have been confined, at any rate until a very late stage, to 
Northern India and to the land routes. L, V. Ramaswami Aiyar JA. 
Vol. lix pp, 178 ff., after a careful examination of Bloch's position on 
the etymology of the Gk, Oruzon, comes to the conclusion: ‘Varigi or 
Yarizi may be postulated for Dravidian from which, with characteristic 
modifications, the Greeks could have borrowed that word'. Kennedy's 
conclusion that maritime trade between South India and the West dates 
from the sixth or even the seventh century b,c. still seems good. 

20. Rostov! zeff—Social and Economic History of the Roman Em¬ 
pire p. 91. 

21. The quotations are from Schoff: Feriplus. Schoff says: 'Coast 
country is from the native name, Coja coast Colamandalam/ (p. 241). 
This is hardly satisfactory as Coja-mandalam only means Cola country, 
not 'coast' 

22. See Rawlinson—Intercourse between India and the Western 
World pp, 121-2. 

23. Schoff—p. 242. Kanakasabhai p. 29. Also IA. viii, p, 149 n. 
QJMS. xxi. pp. 413-4. 

24. See Ch. I, sections 12, 13, 68, and 91 m Me. Crindle's edn. of 
Bk. VII in I A. xiii. Also Cald%vell—Comp. Grammar, pp, 92 ff, Kana¬ 
kasabhai (p, 29) makes many shrewd suggestions on the identification 
of Ptolemy’s names. 

25. Ancient Geography p. 631. See also Caldwell—Comp, Gram- 
mar p, 93. 

26. Caldwell says; 'General Cunningham objects to this identifica¬ 
tion that Arcot is quite a modern name; but it must, as Col. Yule has 
pointed out, be at least as old as A,n. 1340, for it is mentioned by Ibn 
Batuia, The name is properly dr— k&d, Tam. the six forests, and th** 
Hindus of the place regard if as an ancient city, though not mentioned 
by the name in the Puranas, and point out the 'six forests' in which six 
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of the rifis of the ancient period had their hermitage * 1 Cop- cit, pp* 93-4) 
Such local legends are not of much value in the face of the much 
stronger and earlier evidence cited* Ptolemy places Arkatos in the 
country between Mt* Bettigo and Adeisathros (VII, 1. 68 ); but on ac¬ 
count of the inextricable confusion into which he falls over the second 
of these names (JA* xiii. p* 337), this does not help us much in the 
location of Arkatos on a modem map* The references in the early 
Tamil literature are valuable in this respect* Cunningham was doubt¬ 
less influenced by Yuan-chwang f s data about Chu-lien when he pro¬ 
posed to identify Ptolemy's Sora, the capital of Arkatos, with Zora or 
Jora (the Jorampun of the maps), an old town lying immediately under 
the walls of Karnul (Anc* Geogr. p* 626) * 

27* Poem No. 190 (anonymous) of the Narrfyoi has the following: — 
tengamal viritar—iyareralisi 
van^umusu neyda—nellidai malaru 
raariyalangalani—yarkkadanna. 

There is also a stray venba (Perundogai No* 988) which mentions AUii- 
ka$u, the kadi* (forest) of Alisi. This princeling had a son £endan t 
who is sometimes conncted with the Cola capital Uraiyur (Kitmndogai 
No* 258)* Arkkadu is said to be in the Cola country by the editor of 
the NarnnaL 

28. See Yule and Burnell- Hob&on-Jobson s. v. Arcot, where it 
is pointed out that of several places of this name in the Southern dis¬ 
tricts besides the town of Arcot near Vellore, one in Tanjore would 
correspond best with Harkatu of Ibn Bafuta. 

29. D* R* Bha ndarkar- Asoka p* 39 . 

36* Rhys Davids—The Questions of King Milinda ( SEE *) i, p* xliv 
and 11 p* 269. 

31. IHQ, vi 597 ££. Without stopping to argue the matter fully, M. 
Sylvain Levi finds an easy explanation in 'Tamil nationalism 1 (p. 607) 
for the view which ascribes an early date to the poem* The relation 
between the Nydyapraveia of Dinnaga and the Manimekalai xxix is not 
simple, as readers of Professor Krisbnaswami AiyangaPs ManimeJchaiai 
it* its Historical Setting must see. And a careful examination of the 
other systems of philosophy propounded in that canto shows that there 
are many truly ancient doctrines in it which would not be easy to ex¬ 
plain on the basis of a late date such as the sixth century a.d* See 
S, S* Suryanarayana Sastri, J/H, viii and ix* 

I have my own doubts if Canto xxix does not bear signs of a 
remodelling* 

32. See Geiger’s Mahdvamm chh. xxi-xxv for the narrative. Geiger 
thinks that ■Cola-country’ means ‘Southern India.’ (Trans, p. 143 n . 4) 
This is unnecessary and seems to go against the precise expressions in 
the original, like Cdla-rottho (xxi 13) and dakhinam Madhuram puram 
Pandu-rdjassa (vii, 50), besides the common form Damila employed of 
both countries. Further, the story of the justice done by the king to 
the cow that lost its calf narrated of EJara in the MV. is localised at 
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Tiruvarur on the continent, and there is a stone monument in that 
place representing the central incident of the story. See Epigr. Zeylanica 
iii pp. 1-47 for the chronology of the MV. ‘The length of Elara’s reign 
may he accepted as correct/ ibid p. 5 a. 1. 

33. MV . xxi, 21-6. 

34. MV. xxii 86 and xxiv 4. 

35. Geiger-transl. pp. £90-1 gives a lucid account of the details of 
the war. On one occasion seven Damila princes were defeated in one 
day (xxv 10) t and altogether thirty-two princes are said to have been 
thus overpowered in the war (ibid. 75). They were probably all com¬ 
manders of Elara’s forces which garrisoned many fortresses on the 
frontier and elsewhere, 

36. See JRAS . 1913, pp. 529-31. Some vague popular legends con¬ 
nect the poet of the Kum\, Tiruvalluvar, with a merchant prince, Elela 
Singa, (V,R.H, Dikshitar-Studies in Tamil Literature and History--pp, 
129 ff.), but no one knows where these come from, and they lack all 
claim to credence and can furnish no basis for a date for Tiruvalluvar* 
For other instances of Tamil influence in Ceylon, not specially known 
to be C6}a, see MV. xxi 10, Sena and Guttaka; xxxiii 56, Pulattha and 
others; xxxiv, 19 ff. for the infamous career or Anula-devi who made 
over the country to a succession of her Tamil paramours. 


Chatter III 


colas in early tamil literature 

The earliest Cola kings of whom we have tangible evi¬ 
dence are those mentioned in the Ktmgam 

aJrW Literature* ^lerature. Scholia's are now generally agreed 
that this literature belongs to the first few 
centuries of the Chris ban era. 1 The internal chronology of 
tliis literature Is still fm from settled, and this remains at pre¬ 
sent an insuperable obstacle in the way of giving a connected 
account of the history of the period. We gather the names of 
kings and princes, and of die poets who extolled them; we 
also learn much of uncommon interest about the Life and work 
of the people. Some of the kings, wo can see, were men of 
real distinction with a good title to fame; and the poets were 
often great artists who could add beauty to truth in the 
manner of their expression. In this body of early Tamil litera¬ 
ture, the individuals depicted stand out in bold relief and 
their characteristic traits are most unmistakably revealed to 
us; it is thus all the greater pity, that we canuui work it into 
a connected history. We shall see that when the chronology 
becomes firm, with the Colas of the VljaySkya line, literature 
loses its early qualities of realism and strength, and lapse- 
particularly in the delineation of persons, into the easy de vires 
of court poetry. 

Two names stand out prominently from among those of 

Two grert ta lhfi C6l& kin£fi known 10 the aangam litera¬ 
ture; and their memory is cherished in song 
and legend by a loving posterity; they are those uf KarikSia 
and Kocccnganan, There is no sure means of settling the 
order of their succession, of fixing their relations with one 
another and with many other princes and princelings uf about 
the same period. If Piihar or Kaiirippiunpa^inani rose in 
importance only in the time of Kririkaln.2 then the civil strife 
between the two branches of the CSjas, one of them apparent¬ 
ly stationed at Uralyur and the Other nt Puhor, may be taken 
to fall in the period subsequent to the rule Of Karikaln. J n 
any event, this strife between the rival branches of the royd 
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family appeals l<> have been a constant factor in the annals of 
tha C5jo$ Of the Sungam age. Even Karik5Ja F die most illust¬ 
rious among (hem, had his own troubles in the beginning. 1 * 

Before wo proceed to discuss the kings of the Sengam 
M |[l Age, some attention may be given to the 

legends about the mythical Co] a kings 
known in this literature. The Colas wore even then looked 
upon as descended from the sun 4 —a fact that received elabo- 
rate emphasis in later times in (he long mythical genealogies 
incorporated in copperplate chart era of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, in the Kenya k uni an stone Inscription of Vlrarajeti- 
dra, and in literary works like the Kalhisiai(uppor»u and the 
^ilsTwnel^Bn Ulfl. Coeval with Agastya and Purasurama was 
king Kantaii, whose devotion to the former brought the river 
Kaveri into existence, 9 and who at the bidding of P-irvatl 
(Kanrn) entrusted Jiis kingdom for a time to his illegitimate 
son Kukandan, in order to escape the fury of Parasurama, who 
waged relentless war against all Ksatrlyas* Ho ruled from 
Campa. later called Knkandi, Puhar and KavirippumpaVti- 
nam. Another legendary hero was Tungeyi 1 erinda-to^lttdl - 
cembiyan, who destroyed some mysteriuus flying fortress of 
the Asuras 7 and also instituted in Puhar, at tlie instance of 
Agaslya, an annual Festival to Itidra of the duration of 
twenty-eight days.® The story of the king who sen Lei iced his 
son to death for having killed a calf by rash driving® and that 
of another who rescued the dove from the hawk, but nut the 
names of Menu and fiibi, are known*® to this early literature. 
The king of the bird-story is, however, once Called Semblytn. 1 * 
Some of these legends, like the story of the calf and the 
prince, 1 - the origin of (he Kav*eri, and fhn institution of the 
festival to Tndra, are not found in the anthologies of the 
San gam and make their appear unci* for the first time in the 
twin epics nf the £fl<ipp«<{ifcffr<tfii and the MafffrneJcafai. 


K&rikAIn 


Kari kills, the greatest among the Colas of the Sangam 
age. was the son of IJafijSteenni distinguished 
For the beauty of his numerous war-cha¬ 
riots,* 9 Karikalan means ‘the man with the charred leg/ and 
the name perpetuated the memory nf a fire-accident in the 
early years of the prince's life, 14 iii later time;, under Saiis- 
kntic influences, the name was explained as Death (KAfc) 
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to ‘Kali’ or ‘Death to (enemies’) elephants.’ Karikala was dep- 
rived of his birth-right and confined in a 

Accession, . , , , * „ 

prison by his enemies for some years. The 
plucky manner in which he effected his escape and establish¬ 
ed himself in power is a favourite theme with the poets. 15 

‘Like the tiger cub with its sharp claws and its curved 
stripes growing (strong) within the cage, his strength 
came to maturity (like wood in grain) while he was in 
the bondage of his enemies. As the large-trunked ele¬ 
phant pulls down the banks of the pit (in which it has 
been caught) and effects its escape by filling in the pit, 
and joins its mate, even so after deep and careful consi¬ 
deration, he drew his sword, effected his escape by over¬ 
powering the strong guard (of his prison), and attained 
his glorious heritage in due course.’ 

Again, 


‘This lord, dreaded by his enemies like Murugan’s 
anger, inherited the throne from his mother's womb; 1 ® 
he forced his enemies to do his behests, and filled with 
uneasiness the lands of those that did not submit; like 
the young sun spreading the rays of dawn on the ocean 
before rising in the sky, so from the day he began to 
crawl as a baby, he bore on his shoulders his excellent 
country, and daily increased its prosperity. As the fierce 
whelp of the lion, proud of its strength greater than that 
of Death, while it has not yet given up sucking the breast 
of its dam. quickly kills the elephant in its first hunt for 
food,’ 


so ‘Karikala-Cola with the garland of dr pleasing to the eyes’ 
fought a great battle at Venni in which the Pandya and the 
Cera both suffered a crushing defeat.” Venni has been iden- 

Battle of Venni. “ ed ’"‘th K6vU Veffljl, a village fifteen 
miles to the east of Tanjore, Though we 
know very little of the circumstances that led to this battle, 
there can be no doubt that it marked the turning point in 
Karikala’s career; for in this battle he seems to have broken 
the back of a widespread confederacy formed against him 
Besides the two crowned kings of the Pandya and Cera coun¬ 
tries, eleven minor chieftains took their side in the campaign 
and shared the defeat at the hands of Karikala. 18 Much sym- 
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pa thy was fell for ihe Cera king, who was, wounded at his 
back, the lait disgrace that could befall a soldier on the battle¬ 
field, and who expiated his cowardice by committing suicide, 18 ' 
this is how one of Karikila’s own friends, the poet Vciwik- 
kuyattly&r, possibly a resident of Venri and an eye-witness 
to the battle, addresses the monarch: 20 

'Oh! descendant of that warrior who, sailing on the 
wide ocean, compelled the winds to till the sails of his 
ships" 1 Oh, KorlkahvalavH, lord of mighty elephants! 
By this victory thou hast displayed the greatness of thy 
valour which faced the light and carried it to success, is 
not he even nobler than thee—lie, who, after attaining 
great celebrity in the world, feels now the shame of a 
wound in his hack, and starves himself to death on ihe 
plain of Vnnju watered by the freshes (of the Kaveri) V 

If Venni was the first great battle of Karikiila's reign 
which established him firmly on Ins throne 
and secured for him some sort or hegemony 
among the 'three crowned monarch^' «f the Tamil land, there 
was no lack of other opportunities for the exercise of his arms. 
He defeated a confederacy of nine minor chieftains in a battle 
at V&kmppatandalai: Paranar, a contemporary both of Karl* 
kale and his father, mentions this fact,® 5 hut tells us nothing 
of the cause of the battle or of the enemies of Kari- 
kala. The poet of the Patfiitappdfm describes fully the dest¬ 
ruction carried by the forces of Karikala into the territories 
of his enemies and the awe inspired by his deeds of valour,® 
and adds that as a result of his campaigns, ‘the numerous 
OJiyar submitted to him, the ancient Aru- 
Ccnq\)(fst> vnjar carried out his commands, the North¬ 

erners lost splendour, and the Westerners were depressed, 
conscious of the might of his large army ready to shatter the 
fortresses of enemy kings (KarikaJa) turned bis flushed look 
of anger against the PSjjclya whose strength gave way; the 
line of Ic*w herdsmen was brought to an end, and the family 
of Irungovel was uprooted,' Tf we disregard the vague state¬ 
ments about Northerners and Westerners in these lines front 
the PttffitUtppdlai, we see that for all his heroism on the battle¬ 
field Karikalfi's permanent conquests did not extend much 
beyond the land of the KhverL The Aruvajar were the 
C. 5 
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inhabitants of the Aruvanad which comprised the lower valley 
of the Pennar, just north of the Kaveri delta country. The 
OJiyar were perhaps some nomadic tribe of vaga extraction, 
whom Karikala converted to a settled life. 24 The description 
of Kavirip-pumpattinam and its foreshore, which takes up so 
much of the Pattina.jypd.lai, gives a vivid idea of the state of 
industry and commerce under Karikala who is said to have 
promoted the reclamation and settlement of forest land and 
added to the prosperity of the country by multiplying irriga¬ 
tion tanks. 25 

Of Karikala’s personal life we hear next to nothing. 

While Uruttirangannanar, the author of the 
Personal Life. Pattinappalai, tells us vaguely that he enjoy¬ 
ed the society of women and children, 26 the late annotator 
Naccinarkkiniyar, possibly reproducing a correct tradition, 
states that Karikala took to wife a Velir girl from Nangur, 27 
a place celebrated in the poems of Tirumangai Alvar for the 
heroism of its warriors. A daughter of Karikala, Adimandi by 
name, is the subject of many poems. She lost her husband, 
a Cera prince, by name Attan Atti, who was drowned in the 
Kaveri, but subsequently, by the power of her chastity, she 
is said to have brought him back to life. 23 

Karikala’s faith in the Vedic religion and the poignancy 
of the grief caused by his death find moving 
Religion. Death. eX p ress j on i n the following lines of Karun- 

gulal-Adanar: 23 

‘He who stormed his enemies’ forts dauntlessly; who 
feasted his minstrels and their families and treated them 
to endless draughts of toddy; who, in the assembly of 
Brahmans noted for knowledge of dharma and purity of 
life, guided by priests learned in their duties and attended 
by his noble and virtuous queen, performed the vedic 
sacrifice in which the tall sacrificial post stood on a bird¬ 
like platform (garudacayana ), within the sacrificial court 
surrounded by a high wall with round bastions; he, the 
great and wise king alas! is no more! Poor indeed is this 
world which has lost him. Like the branches of the 
v eng at tree, which stand bare, when their bright foliage 
has been cut down by shepherds eager to feed their 
cattle in the fierce summer, are his fair queens, who have 
cast off their jewels.’ 
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From very early times Karikala became the centre of 
many myths which, in modem times, have 
often been accepted as serious history. The 
Silappadikdram which, with studied fairness attributes to each 
of the three Tamil monarchies some conspicuous success 
against northern Aryan kings, gives a glorious account of the 
northern expedition of Karikala 30 which took him as far as 
the Himalayas and gained for him the alliance or subjection 
of the kings of the Vajra, Magadha and Avanti countries. The 
raising of the flood-banks of the Kaveri by Karikala seems to 
be first mentioned by the Malepa^u plates of Punyakumara, 3 * 
a Telugu-Coda king of the seventh or eighth century. 
Nothing can be more typical of the ma nn er in which legends 
grow than the way in which this story mingles with another 
stream of legend centring round Trinetra Pallava, and cul¬ 
minates in the celebrated jingle of the late Telugu-Coda plates: 
carana-sardruha vihata-vildcana-pallava-trilocana-pramukhd- 
khila-prithiinsvara-karita-kaverr-tira, 32 which has been made 
the basis of conclusions of the highest importance to the chro¬ 
nology of Early South Indian History. The choice of Karikala 
to the Cola throne by a state elephant which was let loose for 
the purpose from Kalumalam and which discovered him at 
Karur, and his conquest of KancI and settlement of agrarian 
colonies in the Tondaimandalam are other elements in the 
Karikala legends that can find no support from the earliest 
authorities on his reign. It would seem that the Tondai-nad 
was ruled by Tondaiman Ilandiraiyan in the days of Karikala; 
and there is no satisfactory evidence in support of the sugges¬ 
tion that has been made that this chieftain was the grandson 
of Karikala, or, at least, a viceroy appointed by him after his 
conquest of KancI. 33 


We now pass on to Nalangilli and his rival Nedungilli 

Civil War Wh °’ judging from the civil war between 

them which lasted til! the death of Nedun- 

gilli 34 at the Kariyaru, must have belonged to rival branches 
of the Cola family which ruled with Puhar and Uraiyur for 
their respective centres. Nalangilli had a younger brother. 
Mavalattan; and his memory is preserved to us by the poet 
Tamappal-kannanar who, when Mavalattan lost his temper 
in a game of dice and hit him with a die, so rebuked him that 
later he felt the need for an apology and composed a short 
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poem 35 which is the only relic of this inflammable princeling 
and his boon-companion, the Brahman poet of Damal. 36 

The Manimefcalai 37 mentions a great battle at the Kari- 
yaru in which the Pandya and the Cera were defeated by a 
junior prince (liangon) of the Cola family in the reign of 
Mavankilli, also called Nedumudikkilli and Killivalavan in 
this poem. This battle has been identified with the one in 
which Nedungilli met his fate and the civil strife came to an 
end; 3a from this the inference has been drawn that the liangon 
of the Manvmekalai was no other than Nalangilli, and that 
Nalangilli was the younger brother of Nedumudik-killi; some 
writers go further and argue that because Nalangilli is called 
Setcenni-Nalangilli, 39 he may he a grandson of Ilaiijetcenni, 
the father of Karikala, with the result that Nedumudik-kOli, 
Nalangilli, and Mavalattan turn out to be three sons of Kari¬ 
kala, But there is nothing except the name in favour of 
identifying the two references to the Kariyaxu in the Purand- 
nuru and the Mmimekalai; nothing is known of the circum¬ 
stances of Nedungilli’s death at the Kariyaru, a fact which 
finds only the most casual mention m the colophon to Puram 
47; we are to infer from this that as there was a civil war 
between Nalangilli and Nedungilli, a fight at the Kariyaru 
might, by proving fatal to the latter, have closed the strife. 
On the contrary, the battle of the Kariyaru described, though 
briefly! yet with considerable vividness, in the MtfnimeJealai, 
appears as a first-class event in the foreign relations of the 
Cola kingdom, and not as a petty fight incidental to a quarrel 
among blood relations; and there is no suggestion in the con¬ 
text that the Cera and the Pandya were, on that occasion, 
engaged in aiding one Cola prince against another. The last 
argument adduced from the name Setcenni-Nalangilli is not 
without force, and it appears quite likely that he and Mavalat¬ 
tan were the sons of Karikala. 

Nalangilli forms the subject of no fewer than fourteen 
pieces in the Puraimnuru , and Kovur-Kilar, 
Nalangilli. who contributes half the number implies that 

the king enjoyed, like Karikala himself, a sort of vague hege¬ 
mony among the Tamil states, and sings with intelligible exag¬ 
geration; 40 
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As true wealth 8iid happiness are seen to follow in 
the wake of virtue, so the two umbrellas (of the rivals 
Pandya and Cera) follow thy peerless umbrella which is 
raised aloft, resplendent in the sky, like the full-moon. 
Ambitious of fair fame thou wouldst stay nowhere but in 
thy victorious camp. Thy elephants chafe, whose tusks 
are blunt with battering the walls of thy enemies’ forts. 
Eager for fight, thy soldiers who wear anklets, make 
nothing of marching through wide stretches of forests to 
reach the enemy country. Thy war steeds starting from 
the Eastern sea stay not till the waves of the Western 
ocean wash their hoofs; in fine, the kings of the North 
keep watch with sleepless eyes as they dread the possi¬ 
bility of thy marching against them.’ 

The poet who praised his lord with such strident notes was 
no base sycophant. In striking contrast with the foregoing, 
is the moving exhortation to peace addressed to the king when 
he was besieging Uraiyiir in order to reduce Nedungilli to 
submission: 41 

He does not wear the white flower of the palm. He 
does not wear the garland of the dark-boughed margosa. 
Thy garland is a wreath of the dr, and so is that of him 
who wages war with thee. If either of you loses the 
battle, it is your house that loses; in the nature of things, 
it is impossible that both of you win. Your action, there¬ 
fore, forebodes no good to your race; this strife will 
rejoice other kings who, like you, ride on pennoned 
chariots/ 

This noble advice of the poet would seem to have fallen on 
deaf ears; for, as we have seen, the epithet Kdriyarrut-timjiya 
applied to Nedungilli seems to imply that the war came to 
an end only with his death. 

Nalangifli, like several other princes of the age, cultivated 
Uterature himself, and of the two poems preserved from among 
his compositions, one takes the form of an uncanny oath in 
the following terms: 42 

‘If gently approaching my feet, one prays for a 
favour, I shall grant him with pleasure my ancient king¬ 
dom, nay, I shall give my life for his sake. If, like a 
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blind man who stumbles on a tiger sleeping in the open, 
one is so foolish as to slight my strength and oppose my 
will, he shall hardly escape with his life. If I do not 
advance to the fight and cause (my foes) to suffer like 
the long-stemmed bamboo trampled under foot by a huge 
elephant, may my garland be crumpled in the wanton 
embraces of dark-haired harlots, who can never love with 
a pure heart.' 


That Kavirip-pumpattinam with its extensive trade was in 
NalangiUi's possession, 43 and that Vedic sacrifices were com¬ 
mon in his reign 44 are facts well attested by our sources. 
There is a poignant note of melancholy in some of the poems 
on Nalangilli 45 composed by Uraiyur Mudukannan Sattanar, 
N and it is not easy to decide if this is due to the poet’s own 
temperament or to the incidents of the civil strife. It would 
appear that Nalangilli died at a place called Ilavandigaip- 
palli. 46 


Nedungilli, the opponent of Nalangilli in the civil war, is 
addressed in two poems by Kdvur-Kilar, the 
Netfungilh* author of the exhortation addressed to both 

of them to cease from their strife. These poems add a little 
to our knowledge of the occurrences in the war. One of them 
mentions that Nedungilli was once shut up in Avur which, 
like Uraiyur, was beset by the forces of Nalangilli. The poem 
gives a graphic description of the effects of the siege: 47 


'The male elephants, not led out to bathe with the 
female herd in the large tanks (outside the fort), nor fed 
with balls of rice mixed with ghee, chafe at the posts to 
which they are chained, heave long sighs, and with their 
trunks rolling on the ground, trumpet loudly like thunder. 
Children cry for want of milk, the women plait their hair 
without flowers, the mansions of the city resound with 
the cries of people wailing for want of water. It is not 
possible to hold out any more here, thou, master of fleet 
steeds! If thou wouldst be kind, open the gates (to the 
enemy) saying, “This is yours;*' if thou wouldst be heroic, 
open the gates and lead thy soldiers out to victory; to be 
neither the one nor the other, to close the strong gates of 
the fort, and to shut yourself up in a corner behind the 
high walls, this, when one thinks of it, is shameful indeed!' 
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Netfungilli, then, had ambition without courage, and brought 
much suffering on himself and his subjects by his pusil¬ 
lanimity. Like all cowards, he seems to have lived in con¬ 
stant dread of treachery and foul play. When he was be¬ 
sieged at Uraiyur, a minstrel, Ilandattan by name, who had 
entered Uraiyur from the camp of Nalangilli, was taken to be 
a spy, and was about to be killed when Kovur-Kilar put in a 
successful plea for his life being spared. The short poem is a 
fine picture of bardic life in the Sangam age. 48 

“They fly like birds and traverse many a long and 
arid route in search of patrons, and with untutored tongue, 
sing their praise; pleased with what they get they feast 
their train, eat without saving, give without stinting, and 
pine only for honour. Such is their living which depends on 
the free gifts (of patrons). Does this ever hurt others? 
No, to be sure. Only, they exult in their triumphs over 
rival bards, and when their rivals’ faces are cast down, 
then do they walk proudly, and are well pleased; they 
have thus a primacy of their own, not less than persons 
who, like you, have attained to the rulership of the earth.’ 

Close to Nalangilli and Nedungilli in time, because the 

Killivalavan same poets are found composing poems in 
their praise, was Killivalavan who died at 
Kulamurram. Another Killivalavan, the subject of a single 
poem of Kovur-Kilar 49 is said to have died at Kurap-palli. It 
has been suggested that these two kings are identical, 58 and 
if that be so, this poem of Kovur-Kilar composed after the king 
had captured Karuvur, depicts a later stage in his Cera war 
than another 51 poem by Alattur Kilar, which describes Karu¬ 
vur still in a state of siege. Killivalavan is celebrated in 
eighteen songs by ten different minstrels, and himself figures 
as the author of a poem in praise of his friend Pabnan, 52 the 
lord of Sirukudi. He ruled with Uraiyur as his capital. 53 'This 
king, who (we may infer) possessed considerable ability, was 
both brave and generous, but somewhat headstrong. Hence 
a great deal of good advice is, in a very tactful way, offered to 
him by the minstrels; and he seems to have been all the better 
for it.’ The following lines are by Vellaikkudi-nakanar, 54 
who was rewarded on the spot by a remission of the arrears 
due on hi s lands. 
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The pleasant Tamil lands possess 
For boundary the ocean wide. 

The heaven, where tempests loud sway not, 

Upon their brow rests as a crown. 

Fertile the soil they till, and wide. 

Three kings with mighty hosts this land 
Divide; but of the three; whose drums 
Sound for the battle’s angry strife, 

Thou art the chief, O mighty one! 

Though the resplendent sun in diverse quarters rise; 

And though the silvery planet to the south decline; 

Thy land shall flourish, where through channels deep, 
Kaveri flows with bright refreshing stream, 

Along whose banks the sweet cane’s white flowers wave 
Like pennon’d spears uprising from the plain. 

Let me speak out to this rich country’s king! 

Be easy of access at fitting time, as though 
The lord of justice sat to hear, and right decree. 

Such kings have rain on their dominions at their will! 
The clouds thick gather round the sun, and rest 
In vault of heaven:—So let thy canopy 
Of state challenge the sky, and spread around 
Not gloom, but peaceful shade. Let all thy victories 
Be the toiling ploughman’s gain. 

Kings get the blame, whether rains fail, or copious flow, 
And lack the praise: such is the usage of the world. 

If thou hast marked and known this well, 

Reject the wily counsels of malicious men. 

Lighten the load of those who till the soil. 

The dwellers in the land protect. If thou do this 
Thy stubborn foes shall lowly bend beneath thy feet. 

The siege and capture of Karur, the Cera capital, was, 
doubtless, the greatest military achievement of this king, and 
has called forth a number of poems. Thus Alattur Kilar made 
an effort to divert the king’s attention from his enterprise and 
save Karur from destruction, by gently reproaching him with 
pitting himself against a foe unworthy of his mettle 53 : — 

Whether thou wilt destroy or wilt release, 

'Tis thine to ponder which befits thy name!— 

The axe, bright-edged, long-handled, sharp by file 
Of smith black-handed, smites the fragrant boughs 
C. 6 
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Of guardian trees in every park around; 

They crashing fall and scatter the white sands 
Of An-poruntham*s river cool, where sport 
The damsels with their golden bracelets gay; 

Thro’ town, and all the guarded hall are echoes heard, 
And yet their king in pleasure slumbers on! 

With bow-armed host, thy war-drum sounding loud, 
’Twill shame thee to have fought such feeble foes. 

‘The intercession was unsuccessful; the fair city fell’; and a 
poetess, Marokkattu Nappasalaiyar, gave expression to her 
grief as follows: 56 

Thou scion of the Cola Lord who saved 
The dove from woe,—Chief of the wrathful hosts, 

Armed with the gleaming darts that work havoc, 

As when a fiery dragon, angry, fierce,— 

Bearing five heads, with gleaming poisonous tooth, 

Has enter’d the vast mountain-cavern, where 
The golden creepers twine;—and from the sky 
Fire issues forth and loudest thunderbolt;— 

Thou saw’st the lordly city old, whose king 
Was circled round by girded elephants* 

There in dark deep moat alligators congregate. 

In the wide waters of the guarded lake 

Are crocodiles that fierce in fight 

Dart forth to catch the shadows cast 

By gleam of watchman’s torch at midnight hour. 

Its walls like burnish’d copper shone. 

This seemed not fair to thine eyes; for thou didst 
Work destruction mightily, glorious king! 

‘The delicate lyric warning against arrogance’ addressed to the 
proud conqueror by Mulam-kilar of Avur must have been 
composed soon after the capitulation of Karuvur:« 

Thou art the mighty one, who sparing not the guard¬ 
ed fort broke thro’ and slew its king and made the yellow 
gold, erewhile his crown, anklets to grace, O! hero! thy 
conquering foot. 

Thy land is so fertile that a tiny piece thereof, where 
a she-elephant might rest, can nourish seven lordlv ele¬ 
phants. 
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That we may ever see, as now, the necks of thy fra- 
ducers bend, and those who laud thee raise their heads, 
be thou, great king! pleasant of speech, and easy of access/ 

Kovur-Kilar also described this event at some length in 
a poem that has not been preserved in its entirety, 58 

The poems of the PuT&ivtioiUTU are silent on the relations 
between Killivalavan and his southern neighbour the Pandya; 
but a poem of Nakkirar 59 in the Ahamnuru makes pointed 
reference to a defeat sustained by the forces of a Killivalavan 
under the walls of Madura at the hands of the Pandya com¬ 
mander-in-chief, Palaiyan Maran. In the absence of any indi¬ 
cation to the contrary, we may assume that the king whose 
defeat is alluded to by Nakkirar was the one that died ai 
Kulamurram. 69 Killivalavan evidently waged war in another 
direction against the Malaiyaman chieftain of Maladu, a 
district on the banks of the Pennar which had Tirukkoyilui 
for its centre. Though we cannot be quite certain of it, the 
Malaiyaman against whom this expedition was directed seems 
to have been Malaiyaman Tirumudik-kari who is celebrated 
in several poems of the Puram by Kapilar and Marokkattu 
Nappasalaiyar for the liberal patronage he extended to the 
minstrels, a trait which is emphasised also by Kovur-Kilar in 
the following poem by which he succeeded in releasing the 
children of the Malaiyaman from a cruel death to which the 
victorious Cola monarch had condemned them: 61 

'Thou art of the royal line of him who saved the 
dove from affliction and many another sufferer; 

These are children of the race that, in their concern 
for the learned, share their food with them and save them 
from want, and under whose fostering care men lead 
happy lives; 

See these little innocents, how first they stood fear¬ 
ing the sight of thine elephants; then, ?i forgettiog that, 
were daunted by the aspect of thy hall: and now stand 
trembling with troubles ever new! 

Hear me, and then follow the promptings of thine 
own desire!’ 
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A panegyric by MarokhaUu Nappasalaiyar applauds in equal 

syirtss’ m " h ■* *• **» - *— 

Descendant of him who to save a dove from Brief 
enteted the balance whose beam was tipped with the 
carved white tusk of the heavy-footed elephant' Giving 

m grace was bom with thee, and is not thy peculiar 
praise. J 

,. ^ wheil 011K ponders how thy Sires of old destroyed 

, mighty fort suspended in the sky which foes dreaded 
to approach,—to slay thy foes « not thy peculiar praise! 

And Since the council of Uraiyur, impregnable city 
i die vahani 5oJar, is the home of Equity, -Justice is 
not lliy peculiar praiscl 

swift horseman, whose stoul arms are 
Uke ^rtrete-bars, whose wreath attract every eve, how 
then shall I sing thy pra^? y 5 ' ™ ft 

, "! SllCL ^ 1 te ^ ^ Serious prowess that withered 

mihhf dele if Vm ' d * stT0 *' m S ^ Ceran king with his 
guSbd Wt CUiminely t Wrou ShL t who planted his 

tin*! pesk. a ,££?“ My *»H- 

Sr kl ” s ' 

%*?555SSM5Si*tt S™ttS 

eUW poetess, M5i6kkattu Nappasaiji.e. “ by tbf 

If in Ms mind against thee he were wroth 

Or i m outward act he showed his rage 

Or if he touched thee with afBktive hand 

Thou Muldst not have escaped, O Death! ' 

^ *» k * »t Valavan, entreating him 

]o ^ ^th suppliant hand. 

Praising, thou didst bear off his life. 

leader of hosts that crowd the glorious field 

owned with gold wreath, Lora of the mightv car' 
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The other, by MaMttanar of Aduturai, though somewhat 
commonplace, as observed by Dr, Pope, still does not lack 
power: w 

Death! Right silly art thou, ruthless one: 

Through lack of seme thou eat’st thine own seed-com! 
Thou yet shaft see the truth of what I say. 

Warriors with gleaming swords, and elephant and horse 
Fell on the battle-plain that (lowed with blood; 

Daily he was insatiate, slew his foes. 

And fed thine hunger! Like thyself a strength 
Be had that knew no ruth nor vengeance feared, 

This Valavan who wore great golden ornaments, 

Whose flowery garland swarmed with humming bees. 
Since thou hast borne away■who shall appease thine 

hunger now? 

Another renowned Cola king of the time was Kopperuiv 
jdlan who also ruled from Uiraiyiir. Him- 
Koppcrunjoian. ^ ^ poet,® 5 he was ait intimate friend of 
two poets—Andaiyar of (Irum) Pisir and Fottiyar. Andai 
(owl) sounds more like a nickname than a name proper*®: 
but the poet is not known by any Other name. He was a native 
of the Pandya country and gave some good counsel® 7 to the 
king of that country, Ativudai Nambi, Pottiyar was a native 
of the Coja country and resided at Utaiyur, The intimate 
friendship between these and Kopperunjolan became a classic 
example in later literature 68 like that between Damon and 
Pythias. Andai was a jolly good fellow and his poems ring 
with the true enjoyment of life. Asked once why, though old, 
his hair had not turned grey, he gave the answer: ^ 

My years are many, yet my locks not grey: 

You aak the reason why, 'tis simply this 
I have a worthy wife, and children too; 

My servants move obedient to my will: 

My king does me no evil, aye protects; 

To crown the whole, around me dwell good men 
And true, of chastened souls with knowledge filled. 

Here is another poem evincing the attachment felt by him u> 
Kopperufijolan, in preference to the king of his native land:™ 
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If you ask us ‘who is your king?’ Our king is he who 
To the labourers gives strong palm-wine strained and 

[mellow, 

And with the fat of turtle satiates their desire, 

And fills their mouths with lampreys’ rich roast flesh. 
They leave short toil for feast; the feast prolong! 

In that good fertile land the* minstrels with their kin 
Find our king the foe of want and hunger’s pangs. 

He is the lord of K6)i, the mighty Cola king. 

He loves converse with Potti, whose friendship knows 

ah u i [no flaw. 71 

All the day long he laughs with heart right glad! 

A beautiful poem* 2 by Pullarrur Eyirriyanar which depre¬ 
cates civil strife by a fine appeal to the simple parental emo¬ 
tions of the king is the sole relic left to us of what was possibly 
a serious quarrel between Kopperunjolan and his two sons. 
By a strange irony of fate, this winsome monarch, who enga¬ 
ged the deepest affection of two poets for life and in death 
was unable to compose his differences with his own children! 
His agnostic utterance on suicide is perhaps sufficient proof 
that he found in it his last refuge from the troubles of life: 73 

They who have not assured their minds 
By the doubt-free vision pure, that aye endures, 

Sav not, ‘shall we do good deeds or shall we not.’ 

Who hunts an elephant may gain an elephant; 

Who hunts a quail, may come back with empty hand 
Therefore if men have lofty aspirations. 

They must carry them out in successful deeds, and so gair. 
Enjoyment of the world beyond the reach of sense. 

Should this not be theirs, in some future birth they may 

. , , , twin release. 

And if there be no future birth,—yet to found 

Their fame on earth like Himalaya’s lofty peak, 

And to pass away with body unstained by evil 
Is surely asceticism’s highest gain. 

Two other short poems 7 * express the king’s eagerness to meet 
Andai before the end came, as also his quiet confidence that 
h!s friend would not fail him. When Andai turned up in good 
tune and joined the king in his resolve to quit the wicked 
world, Pottiyar evinced 73 great admiration for the nobility of 
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the king and the wisdom of Andai, and the deepest concern 
for the country which was losing a monarch w r hose great 
qualities captivated the mind of Andai, though he owed him 
no allegiance. Two short pieces 76 commemorate the suicide 
of Andai in the king's company. One of them records that 
Andai starved himself to death under the shade of a tree in 
the river-bed. When Pottiyar wanted to follow, the king for¬ 
bade him asking him to postpone his suicide till after his son 
had been bom, 77 and Pottiyar had to go back. In the follow¬ 
ing lines the poet gave vent to his feelings as he returned to 
Uraiyur: 78 

The keeper who has lost the huge elephant which he 

[daily supplied 

With its ample meal, and tended for many a year, 

Is sad as he surveys the vacant pillar where it stood. 

And weeps. Even so, did I not grieve when I beheld 

The courtyard in the ancient town where Kill! lived and 

[died: 

* Ki|]i, with wealth of chariots, o’er which waves the 

[conqueror's wreath? 

When, a little later, he visited the spot of the king’s death, 
marked by a stone ( nadukal ), he was greatly moved by the 
recollection of his noble traits, 79 

He had the praises manifold of minstrels whose wants he 

[relieved; 

He was most loving to the dancers who resorted to his 

[court; 

He swayed his sceptre in accordance with the teaching 

[of the sages: 

His friendship had the firmness honoured of the wise; 

He was gentle to women, brave in the face of the strong; 

He was the refuge of the spotless learned ones. 

Such an one death did not spare, but carried off his 

[sweet souk 

Therefore, my afflicted kinsfolk, let us 

Embracing one another join in reviling death. 

Come, all ye bards, whose words are true! 

He hath become a pillar planted in the wild. 

Crowned with imperishable praise! 

While the wide world in sorrow mourns. 

Such is the lot of him who was our protector! 
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Peru nark ilji must have been a powerful monarch, as he 

Pejnmrkilli thp nnl l' nne a^ng the Tamil sovereigns 

of the Sangam ago who performed the liaja- 
siiyit; it is likely that the Cera Mari Venkij and the PAntfya 
Ugrapperuvajudi both attended this great inauguration of 
Perunaikijli’s rule, and that the fine benediction ol Auvaiyar 
in which she includes all the three was. as suggested by 
Kanakasahhai, pronounced on this occasion: W 

This heavenlike country with its divisions, whether 
it is yours or is owned by others who do not go with you 
but arc against you, belongs in truth to the saintly; m»y 
you, in your lifetime, pour out with water flowers and 
gold into the outstretched hands of the Brdun^ns; drink 
of the sweet liquor which your servant maids glittering 
with jewels hold before you in golden cups, and in your 
exultation, bestow costly gifts without limit on the needy; 
only the good deeds that you do now will stand by you 
at the time of your death. Ye monarchs! (lords) of the 
whit® umbrella and the pennoned chariot! Seated to¬ 
gether, yn U appear like fhe three sacred fires which the 
twice-bom preserve day and night with ceaseless vigi¬ 
lance. Only this can I say: may your days be as many 
as the stars in the sky or the rain-drops in heavy 
showers.’ 

Nothing is known of the events of this king's reign. That 
he had Ins share of fighting, we may, however, infer from a 
poem which gives a rather conventional description of the 
havoc wrought on enemy countries by his forces ,* 1 and from 
the colophon to another poem which mentions a fight between 
this king and a Cera Mandarah-jeral-iruinpotai, in which the 
chieftain Tervanmalatyan fought on the side of the Cola king. 
Neither the friend nor the foe® of the Cola on this occasion 
could Tfcmv be assort sihied, 

Before giving an account of Koceenganan who was 
M n doubtless among the latest, if not the last, 
Prill Jm oi tlie C5 ^ s mentioned in Sangnm literature" 

the minor celebrities of the Coja Urn- may 
be briefly noticed. It Is certain that many of them were petty 
princelings, members of the ruling family rather than kings 
t emselves, There are two princes of the name Unfijcicenni, 
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distinguished by the epithets Neydalanganal pnd feeruppali- 
yerindfl, both ol them celebrated by Un-podipasungudaiySr. 
a poet otherwise u nkno wn- The first is said to have distin¬ 
guished himself by the capture of Pam u} dr, a Cera fortress; 63 
how he earned the prefix to his name, Ncydalanganal, Ls not 
kno w n Seruppali, overthrown by the second prince, is also 
only a name. The Cola Mudittalaik-kopperunarkdH (the great 
good Kill!, the king with the crowned head) is remembered 
by a single poem of Mu(tamosiyar (Musi, the Lame), who 
lived in the part of Uraiyur known as Snicceri. The poem 6 * 
is a fine piece giving expression to the poet's grave concern 
for the safety of the Cola who was riding an elephant, which, 
having suddenly turned mad, was carrying him past Karuvur. 
The poet was then in the company of a Cera prince, and ex¬ 
plained to him what was happening before their eyes. The 
rushing elephant is picturesquely compared to a ship sailing 
on the high sea. 

Perum Tirumavajavan, 65 who died at Kurappolli, was the 
contemporary and ally of the Pandyu Feruvojud! who died at 
Velli-yanibalam. Karik-kaonanar of Kavii ip-pum-puttinam 
while applauding their alliance, warns them against evil coun¬ 
sellors ever intent on dividing them:* 6 

‘Thou art the Lord of the K&viri and its loo) waters; 
this king bt the lion of the warlike race of Pancavas, who, 
not disheartened by the death of his elders, valiantly pro 
tecta his good subjects, like the long shoots of the shady 
banyan tree, which strike root in the ground and "keep 
the tree alive though the parent trank is withered; and 
who, though young, has speedily scattered his enemies 
like the thunderbolt which smites whole broods of ser¬ 
pents. Thou art the warrior of tliandai, where virtue 
abides; this king, thinking that paddy and water are 
cheap, has made himself Lord of the mountain sandal 
and the sea pearl together with the thundering drums, 
und rules with mercy Ktidal, the scat of Tamil (learning). 
Majestic like the two gods standing together, one of whom 
is white (in complexion) and holds the palm-flag and the 
other of dark hue carries the wheel, you are now both 
terrible to your enemies. Is there anything pleasanter 
than this? Listen, yet, (to my words). May your fame 
last for ever! May you ?tand by each other, and if you 
C. 7 
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do not break your friendship, you would not fail to con¬ 
quer the whole of this sea-girt earth. Therefore, without 
giving heed to the specious words of thoughtless people 
which, though they appear good and wise and in keeping 
with ancient tradition, are intended to break the love that 
binds your hearts, may your friendship continue exactly 
as it is to-day! May your lances rise victorious on the 
bloody field of battle! May the lands of your enemies 
bear on the peaks of their mountains the crests of the 
striped tiger and the water carp/ 

Tiru-mavalavan had the misfortune of being pilloried in song 
by an irate poet who was kept waiting too long for a gift. In 
a song of great power and beauty, 1 » the angry bard proudly 
declares that his race has a greater regard for the poverty of 
small discerning chieftains than for the vain pomp of heartless 
monarchs. 


Ver-pahradakkaip-peru-virar (nar) k-kQli is the name 
of another Cola prince celebrated by Paranar and Kalatta- 
laiyar, of the age of Karikala and his father. Three poems 88 
m the Purananuru describe the sad fate of this prince and his 
era opponent Kutfakko Nedufijeral-Adan, both of whom fell 
on the field of battle. Another prince with a strongly marked 
individuality was Porvaik-kopperunark-killi who figures in 

t° Z lr ,T mP0SU i 0nS ’ three ° f which short lyrics com- 
po d by Nakkannai, • a lady who appears to have loved this 
erratic prince with a real passion. Sattandaiyar, the poet of 
the remaining three pieces,™ celebrates the prince’s power as 
a pugilist and his quickness in taking cities. He also suggests 
that no love was lost between him and Tittan, who is said to 
ave been his father, and who figures in several poems« in 
the anthologies as a celebrated king of Uraiyur. Tittan once 
forced the chieftain Kafti and his companion Panan to fS 
back in disorder after a hasty advance on Uraiyur.™ As this 
incident is recorded by Paranar, Tittan and his eccentric son 
must have preceded Karikala. Tittan had also a daughter 
Aiyai. Solan Nalluruttiran and Nambi Nedunjeliyan are re 
presented each by a single poem. The former was a poet himself 
and m fact we have no knowledge of him except as an author’ 
A whole section on Mullai, comprising seventeen songs in the 
anthology called Kalittogai, is said to be his work, Ld in a 
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short poem in the Ptirandntiru 94 he sings his ideal of a feli¬ 
citous life: to shun misers and seek the company of strong 
and noble friends. Nambi Nedunjefiyan forms the subject of 
a fine eulogium 95 from Pereyil Muruvalar (the Laughing Man 
of the Big Fortress), a poem, remarkable for its fine array of 
short sentences and its vivid portraits. 

The life of Koccenganan, like that of Karikala, came to 
gather a haze of legend round itself; and it 
Koccenganan. jg necessary to avoid mixing up facts drawn 
from contemporary sources with the beliefs of later times. A 
s nng in the Purandnxirxt? 6 and the forty verses that constitute 
the poem Kalavali by Poygaiyar form the earliest evidence on 
this king’s life. The references to him in the hymns of Tiru- 
nanasambandar and Tirumangai Alvar as well as Sundara- 
murti take us to the next stage in which the emphasis falls 
on the religious side of the king’s life. He figures also in the 
legendary genealogy of the Cola copper-plates of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries though his place in the list is not the 
same in all. 97 It is worth noting that the story which, after the 
manner of the Jataka tales of Buddhism, makes a spider of 
this king in his previous birth is first noticed by Appar and 
repeated by the Tiruvalangadu plates 98 of the reign of Rajendra 
Co'a. The Kalingattupparani and the Vikraviasolan-xda more 
or less agree with the copper-plates, but the main stream of 
legend flows through the Andadi of Nambi-Andar-Nambi to 
the Periya Puranam of Sekkilar, the ocean in which all the 
streams of Saivite legend mingle in the Tamil country. 

The Kalavali 33 is a poem of moderate length, giving a 
somewhat conventional, though occasionally gruesome, des¬ 
cription of the battle of Kalumalam, near Karuvur in the 
Kongu country, 100 in which Senganan defeated and made 
captive the Cera king Kanaikkal Irumporai. The poet Poygai, 
a friend of the Cera, placated the Cola conqueror by singing 
of his valour in the battle-field and thereby secured the re¬ 
lease of the Cera from captivity. The verse in the Purandnuru 
to which reference has already been made purports to have 
been composed by the Cera, while still in captivity in the Cola 
prison at Kudavayivkottam (West Gate Prison), and forms 
a sad confession of his cowardice in surviving the disgrace 
that had befallen him: 
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'Even a babe that dies, and a mole that is born though 
they are not men, are still put to the sword. 101 Can it 
be, that such a race gives birth to one who, subjected to 
misery like a dog held in leash, yet begs for water from 
his unkindly jailors, and drinks it, in his weakness, to 
allay the fire in his stomach? ’ 

1 he story is that he declined to drink the water he had so 
obtained, and slept away his thirst. 102 Poygai’s successful in¬ 
tercession must have taken place soon after. So far the evi¬ 
dence of contemporary literature. There seems to be nothing 
incredible in the situation thus depicted. No deep-seated 
grounds of public policy governed the actions of kings and 
c 'eitains in those days, and the relations among them were 
more or less personal. Nothing seems more natural in such 
a state of things than for a prince, who fell short of the heroic 
.deal cherished by his age and who pined in captivity, to ob¬ 
tain his release owmg to the intercession of a clever bard who 
made a subtle appeal to the vanity of the victor by celebrating 
his success in very glowing terms. 103 


Though we have no contemporary evidence bearing on 
Koccenganans religious persuasion, there seems to be little 
reason to doubt that Tirumangai and Sambandar represent a 

t u : him “ ** >° w 

Wifh .t” A - id “ lily 0f ° f Kalavali 

tion h iw h T A ° f ^ Same name strengthens this supposi- 
rr T ™f n ^var in one of his hymns on TiruSL- 
yur makes the achievements of Koccengapan and his wor¬ 
ship at Tirunaraiyur the refrain of his song. Here is no room 
or doubting that the Alvar was thinking of the great Cola 
king distinguished for heroism on the field of battle as the 
Saiva devotee who was reputed to have constructed seventy 
beautiful shrines to Siva, besides offering worship to Visnu in 
irunaraiyur. His pomted mention of the elephant corps of 
gengapans enemy, the cavalry of Senganan himself and the 
part it played m his wars 100 is an important link which esta¬ 
blishes a connection with the Kalavali, which in like marm 
states repeatedly that the success of the Cola king against th l 
Cera elephants was primarily due to the infantrymd cavalry 
. iUS , a ! m /- Tirumangai also implies that Senganan’s sway 
extended far outside the Cola country, 101 that he' fought at 
Alunda. and Ven*i, and that he killed in fight a ehfeftain 
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Vilandai Vel In the hymns of Nanasambandar and Sundara- 
murti the great temples to Siva at Ambar, Vaigal, and Nanni- 
lam are definitely said to have been founded by Senganan. 
The Anbil plates 105 of Sundara Cola state generally 
that Koeceganan built temples to Gaurisa all over the 
country, while the Tiruvalangadu plates, as we have 
seen, hint at the spider story* The Anbil plates give the name 
of Senganan’s son, Nalladikkon. It is not till we get to the 
Periya Fumnam that the king gets transformed out of re¬ 
cognition and figures as the son of Subhade va and Kamalavati, 
and the founder pf Jambukesvara. That Sekkilar’s account 
includes the absurd story of the birth of Senganan being de¬ 
layed by artificial means in order to ensure its taking place 
at an auspicious moment, is clear proof that we have here a 
highly embellished account of things long since forgotten. 
The name iSenganan, his birth in the Cola family and the 
foundation of numerous Siva temples besides the Jambu¬ 
kesvara are the only elements in 6ekkilar’s narration which 
indicate the ultimate identity of the Nayanar* 

Before this straggling notice the early Colas is brought 
to a close, some attempt must be made to 
Chronology* t j ie i r a g e a little more precisely than has 

been done up to this point* One thing is clear, that these 
kings are anterior to the earliest time to which we are taken 
by the existing monuments of the historical period. Though 
the names of Uraiyur and Kaverippattinam still survive, noth¬ 
ing has been discovered yet in these places that furnishes even 
a trace of their former greatness* 109 We are left only with the 
evidence of literature and synchronisms with the history of 
neighbouring lands. When the suggestion was first made that 
Gajabahu, the king of Ceylon, who was the contemporary of 
the Cera Senguttuvan, was no other than Gajabahu I of the 
Mahavamsa, who ruled from a.d, 113 to 135, Dr, Hultzsch 
entered a caveat, saying: 110 ‘With due respect to Mr, Kuma- 
raswami’s sagacity, I am not prepared to accept this view, 
unless the identity of the two Gajabahus is not only supported 
by the mere identity of name, but proved by internal reasons, 
and until the chronology of the earlier history of Ceylon has 
been subjected to a critical examination.’ Now, the chrono¬ 
logy of Ceylonese history has been the subject of consider¬ 
able discussion, and as a result, 113 the dates of the early kings 
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of Ceylon are as well established as can be desired. There 
is only one Gajabahu in the Ceylon list before the twelfth 
century, and he ruled from a.d. 173 to 195. 112 The only 
question, therefore, is whether the synchronism suggested by 
the Sihppadikaram between Senguttuvan and Gajabahu is 
to be taken into account, or whether, in view of the romantic 
and the supernatural elements in that poem, this synchro¬ 
nism must be rejected as untrustworthy. If there were no 
other factors to be considered, our answer to such a 
question must remain inconclusive. But there are several 
important factors which render it difficult, not to say impos¬ 
sible, for anyone to reject the synchronism, and with it the 
scheme of chronology arising from it. 

There is perfect concord between the Sangam anthologies, 
the notices of South India in classical works of the early centu¬ 
ries of the Christian era, like the Periplus and Ptolemy’s geo¬ 
graphy, and the numerous finds of Roman coins of the early 
Roman Empire in several places in Southern India. This 
would lead any unbiassed student to the conclusion that the 
Tamil anthologies were contemporary with the classical 
works and the Roman coins. 113 

Attention has been drawn already to the occurrence, in 
the Mahavamsa account of the early relations between Ceylon 
and the Tamil country, of names of Tamil chieftains which, 
with variations natural in the circumstances, are repeated in 
the poems of the Purannitilru, Pattuppdttu and so on. The 
story of Elara in the Mahavamsa is doubtless the Ceylonese 
version of the Tamil Cola story of the king who condemned 
his son to death for calf-slaughter, The Mahavamsa places 
Elara in the second half of the second century b.c. and the 
other Tamil princes mentioned in the later half of the first. 
If we remember that the early chapters of the Mahavamsa 
were composed in the fifth century a,d. from earlier chroni¬ 
cles, 114 we shall see that the somewhat confused account of 
the Tamil invasions of the island in this early part of its history 
are not bottomless fabrications, but preserve for us the faded 
memory of real events, and the dates assigned to these events 
cease to be altogether valueless for Tamil chronology. 112 

Again, the dates of the three Devaram hymnists and of 
Tirumangai Alvar have been fixed on proper grounds in the 
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seventh century and alter; Appai, the oldest of them all, 
must have lived in the early part of that century. 'I he most 
super!icial student of Tamil literature can hardly fail to notice 
striking differences in vocabulary, diction, and metre between 
the compositions of these holy men and the entire body of 
Sangam literature, which surely Indicate a growth through 
some centuries. The fact that Appar knows of Senganan as a 
spider transformed into a Co|a king, by showing that. £cn- 
gaoan had already become a legendary figure, pants in the 
s am e direction; and Senganan was apparently among the 
latest of the early Colas of whom WB have spoken in this 
chapter. 

With these considerations before us. it is no longer true 
that one has to depend on the mere identity of the name to 
accept the Gajabahu synchronism. Once that is accepted, it 
follows that, as Senguituvan and his contemporaries had some 
generations of predecessors and successors, the best working 
hypothesis is to assign the Sangam Age to the first three 01 
four centuries Of the Christian era. 

Recent discussions centering round the twenty-ninth 
canto of the Maiumekalat and its relation 
Manimekalsi m Dinnaga’s MguppraetiA have turned out 
uidDiAntga. | eS g conclusive than they appeared at 

first. The resemblance between the Ny^japruveia and this 
canto of the Manimekaloi is, doubtless, 'so complete that the 
jVyfiynprnuesa must be supposed to bo either inserted in or 
extracted out of the JWanimikalci.* 116 We may go further and 
assert with some confidence that die Nyaynprawsa has been 
inserted in the ManimekalaL"’ But one can hardly fail to 
notice that a different and a simpler exposition of logical 
principles has already been given earlier in the canto, 11 * 5 and 
that the exposition of fallacies in accordance with the A’jjfli/e- 
prav£&ct has come in as a clumsy afterthought, introduced by 
the impossible statement 119 that upafiai/a and nigawiaiw may 
be subsumed under dfsfdnta. This statement gives, in our 
view*, the clue to the real history of the chapter. In its original 
form it contained only the exposition which takes the fir* 
place in the chapter, was pre-DLniiaga in its content, and stood 
for a syllogism of five members. Some pious student of Din- 
naga, in his anxiety to glorify his master, by giving a render 
ing of the Nyavapruve&ti to the TamU world, hit on the idea 
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of putting it into the standard romance of Tamil Buddhism 
and when he was up against the five-member syllogism in the 
original work, he solved the difficulty in a crude manner and 
annexed to the chapter a discussion of fallacies based on the 
three-member syllogism. This conclusion gains in force from 
a study of the other systems of philosophy, like the Sankhya, 
which are reflected in the Manimekalai in their earlier 
phases. 120 


^ There are still some who do not accept this view* 


See, how- 


- -- UiJ 

ever, PK * pp, 16 ff. and Studies^ pp, 1-13 70-2. 

nfifcti h f °I ® bscure Une Viranffu-nilai-midattu-urandai- 

a of _ the Pa ninappilai has been generally understood by 
rn^ern writers. But under the name of Kikandi <M«nimefc«lm-xxii, 
1. 37) the city seems to have had great celebrity from very early times 
561 *?«»** (1931). A mm H SX 

seems to be mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions of the second cen- 

fJZ/t' LU f de t 7 ’ . N °' 817The ^PPadikdram gives a legend of the 
foundation of Uraiyur (Kofi) being due to a cock (koli) winning to 
a fight against an elephant on the spot, x 11 , 247-8. 

KamJca3abb f i ' s work The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago 
(1904) remains still invaluable in many respects. But working soleto 
upon mss. of works little understood at the time, he succumted to a 
natural temptation to formulate conclusions on material that had 
not teen subjected to any proper criticism. Pandit M. Baghava Aivan 

r n r n vTr: (ed - 2 ' PP * 106 ' 7 ») ™ severaf valid ^bjec- 
Uons to Kanakasabhais scheme of genealogy of the Ceras inti «,* 
C f»„ Be. He Earfi.-, „™ of 

stU'Sr t ^ it »u.fbi“iToi L” 

It is the best among those put forward so far. That Ranks]* hnA * 
sons Manakkilli and Peru-Virar-RilO; that Nedundlli wac ih h 
of Narconai, and that these were the children nf M. Tt i, & Q * 
Pcrunarkkilfi o( RSjaauyam fame (Puram 16) wa5 i’’*J d "S! 

““ MeaUeal ft. wto - “> '1”^?' 

Tirumudikkari (Puram 174), that Killi Valavm fcf th Malali ' aman 
»d Nalangilll (He H. N^ungiBl,' ^ 5\£rSr2 

these statements are based on assumntWc u t* * ^ 

seem to Jack positive evidence. Again it h °^f, ver P lausibIe . 

same prince, Irayasuyam-Vetta Perunarlddllf^Taided^on £? 

sr-- --~: 

,U.r, STS’ Padigam, 9 . 69 
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5, Mfmij Fadigam, 31, 10-2. 

6, Maisl xxii 11* 25-37. 

7, Puram 39 and the reference quoted thereunder. This recalls the 
Tripura-samhara of &va. 

8, Maui h 11. 1-9. 

9, Mani xxii L 210 and n. It should he observed that this story 
does not occur' in the earlier anthologies. 

10* Pumm 37 11. 5-6 and tt 

11. Ibid 1. 6* 

12. This story is localised at 'Hruvarur by the Priyapur&nam, a 
work of the twelfth century a.b* 

13. "Uruvappahrer/ Paranar (Pumm 4) and Perungunrur Kilar 
(Puram 266) celebrated him* lane 130 of the Ponniar-arnippadai gives 
his relationship with Karikala, 

14. Verse 3, end of Porunar-drruppaditt- 

15. Pattinappolai 11* 220-228 and Porunar. 11. 131 g,—translated 
below* A venba in the Palamoli gays that a certain Pidarttalai rendered 
much help to Karikala. 

1G* Naccinarkkiniyar explains this by an absurd story. This means, 
apparently, that he did not come of the direct male line of the Colas, a 
fact which may account both for his early troubles and for his fathers 
name—Jlaiyon, 'prince/ Contra Dr. S, K, Aiyangar, Ancient India p* 92. 

17. The text has; im-peru uendarum oru kalat-taviya (146* Poru¬ 
nar). Naccinarkkiniyar takes this to mean that they died (padumpodi^ 
but the Cera, we know, sustained a wound in his back, and committed 
suicide by the process of slow starvation - Vadakkimttal, on which see 
Puram 65 11. 9-11 and Pandit V, Swaminatha Aiyar J s n. thereunder. 
Also Studies p. 20 and n* 

18. Aham 55, 246 \ also Pumm 65, 66, 

19* *VdUvadahktrundauaw/ (Puram 65* 1. 11) does not seem to mean 
that the king cut his throat with a sword (P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar 
Tamils p« 336) but that he held a sword while starving, to indicate the 
cause of his action-valodu vadakkirundan (comm.) 

20. I may say once for all that in the translations that follow, I 
have made use of all existing translations—Kanakasabhai, Pope, P. T. 
Srinivasa Aiyangar. 

21. A reference to another legendary Cola king. 

22. Aham 125. 

23. 11 228-73; the following lines 274-82 are translated here. 

24. Aham 141-selkudi ninitta perumbeyark-Karikal. This poem has 
been misunderstood as containing a reference to the Kurumbar. 

25. Kadu konru nadakki kulandottu valam-berukki-t.e. destroy¬ 
ing forests to extend the inhabited country, and digging tanks to im¬ 
prove fertility. Pattiuappalai 11. 283-4. 

26* ibid 11* 295-9. 

27* Tolkappii/am. Porul Aha. 30. 

C, 8 
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28* £U* xxi 11, IX IF, and n* 

29. Puram 224. 

30* Mi v* TL 89-110* 

31* Kavera tanaya — velollanghana — prasamana — pramukha 
-dyanekatisayakarinah * • * * Karikalasya, El. xi-No, 35, U. 3-5. 

32. He who caused the banks of the Kaveri to be constructed by 
all the (subordinate) kings led by the PaUava Trinetra whose third eye 
was blinded by his lotus foot/ 


33. See Studies, essay If, for a full discussion of these points. 

34. Though Nedungilli figures without any attribute in some colo- 
phons there as nothing to prevent his being identified with the king 
who died at the Karlyaru* 


35* Puram 43- 

35* Furauanuru Introdn* pp. 39,40 

37. xix", H* 125-7. 

38. Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar op. ctt. pp. 101-2. 

39. Puram 27. !. 10, 

40. Puram 31; Kanak. p, 73. 


41. Puram 45; Kansk, p. 73. The palm and the 
pectively the Cera and Fandya emblems. 


margosa were res- 


42. Puram. 73; Kanak. pp, 74-5. 

43. Puram 30 11. 10-12. 

44. i hid 400, 1. 19. 

45- ibid 27, 29. 

40. Col. to Puram 61 where he is called Nalangilli getcenni 

47. Puram 44. Kanak. pp. 73-4. 

48. Puram 47. Kanakasabhai. 73. 

49. Puram 373. 


ac w°"i TA ' XXfat p * 250 n 2 * ^ *at Kurap-palli is the same 

as Kulamurram, Pavilion by the tank.' 

51. Puram 36* 

Puram 173, 

Puram 69, I* 12. 

/A.'xxix pp. 251-2. Puram 35; I have reproduced Pope's trans- 


52* 

53* 

54, 
lation. 

55. 
56* 
57* 

58. 

59, 


Puram 36* 74* ibid p. 252. 
Puram 37; 14, ibid. 
Puram 40; 14. ibid, 254. 
Puram 373* 

4ham 345, 


60 . This identification was first suggested bv ui ■ 

But 1 am unable to follow him in SZT, Z * 5 P' 76. 

(a) Valavankilli who was St^ 

and was established on the Cola throne by the latter fZ &ngUttuvan ’ 
in the battle of NerivayiJ, a rebellion m»M u - , after su PP re ssmg. 
royal had taken part (p 75) ■ and (hi th r-j ZZ* prmces of 4he blood 

13 certain that the 
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twin Epics of the Anklet and the Jewel-belt relate to the same period 
of time as the poems of the Purandnuru and the other anthologies, and 
it is not clear how far the incidents mentioned in the epics may he 
treated as historical, and not simply meant to furnish a familiar back¬ 
ground to a romantic story; there is, above aU, a total lack of corres¬ 
pondence in the facts relating to the different kings whom Kanaka - 
sabhai proposes to identify. The phrase 'maittufta-uttJattatt?cil!i , of the 
Silappadikdram (xxvii-L 118) is not the same as ‘Killivalavan/ and as 
there is nothing in the numerous poems of the Puram to suggest that 
the latter’s succession to the throne was disputed, we must be slow to 
accept the identification in this case. It must also be observed that, 
as Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar, (op. cit. p. 33) points out, the Cola 
contemporary of Senguttavan was according to the $ilappad\karam f 
Perungilli, whom Adiyarkkunallar calls Ferunarkilli; and the Pandit 
himself identifies him with Rajasuyam-vetta Penmarkilli and this, in 
itself, is really more plausible than the suggestion of Kanakasabhab 
The absence of all mention of a fight at the Kariyaru or a combination 
of the Fandya and the Cera against Kulamurrattu-tunjiya KilUvalavan 
taken along with the positive references to his siege and capture of 
Vanji and his defeat at Madura, all of which are admitted by Kanaka- 
sabhai, is fatal to his other proposition. See also P, T. Srinivasa Aiyan¬ 
gar History of the Tamils pp. 430-31. 

61. Pumm 46; I A. xxix p. 256, 

62. Furam 39; IA. xxix pp. 253-4. 

63. Puram 226; IA. xxix 283. 

64. Puram 227; IA. xxix 284. 

65. Author of Kurtcndopai Nos. 20, 53, 129, 147. 

66. The grammarians explain it, however, as Ad an tandai fAdan's 
father). 

67. Puram 184. 

68. Parimelalagar on Kural 785; and Naccikarkkiniyar on Toi, 
Karpu-Su. 52. 

69. Puram 191; f A. xxviii, p. 30. 

70. Puram 212; 1A. ibid. 

71. A play on words: potti means ’hollow’; but there is no hollow¬ 
ness in this Potti, 

72. Pumm 213; IA, ibid. p. 29. 

73. Puram 214; IA. xxviii pp, 29-30. 

74. Puram 215 t 216, 

75. Puram 217. 

76. Pumm 218, 219. 

77. Puram 222. Apparently this means that persons with enceinte 
wives were ineligible for vadakkiTuttal. 

78. Puram 220. IA. xxviii p. 32. 

79. Puram 221; I A. ibid, 

80. Puram 367; Kanakasabhai, p. 78, 

81. Puram 16. F. T, Srinivasa Aiyangar assumes that this poem is 
an account of a war in which the king 'had to defeat recalcitrant ^ola 
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princes before bringing the whale of the Sola country under Ids sway', 
Tamils p, 432. The other poem mentioned above is Puram 125. 

82. Pandit V. Swaminatha Aiyar has ‘indeed suggested (Ainpuru- 
uumt-introd. p. 15.) that the Cera enemy was the same as Yanaikkatcey- 
mandaran - j eraUrumpora i who was defeated and captured by Faniya 
Nechmfeliyan, the victor of Talaiyalanganam. Great as is the weight 
of his authority, I hesitate to follow him here. See, however, Mr. 
K. V. S. Aiyar, Ancient Dekkhan p, 202, 

83. Pur am 203. 

84. Puram 13. 

85. This king was wrongly identified with Karikala by Kanaka- 
sabhai.—See P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar Tamils , p. 367. n. 

86. Puram 58, Kanakasabhai, 68-9. 

87. Puram 197. 

88. Puram 62, 63, 368. 

89. Puram 83, 84, 85. 

90. Puram 80-2. 

91. Puram 80. 352, 395; A h am 6, 122, 152 188 226 

92. Aham 226. 

93. Aham 6-Paranar, 

94. Puram 190. 

95. Puram 239. 

96. Puram 74. 

377 J See HultZSch ’ S discussion ot Ms point-sir. U. pp. 152-3; 253, 


98. Appar-Kurukkai v. 4; Tiruppasur- (Tiruttandakam) v. 6. Also 
bandlwh Tiruva ^ utu ^ ai v ‘ 2 ‘ Tiruvaiatigadu plates-v. 43: luna-lutanga- 

99. See IA. xvlii pp. 259-65 for a translation and critique of ,h» 
poem by V. Kanakasabhai, 4 f the 

100 She Amt SengutUva* p. 183. Aham 44 seems to give some 
details of the events which preceded the battle. 

101. The allusion is to a custom by which kings who died a natural 
death were supposed to secure the virasvarga if their corpses were cu 
with a sword before their final disposal; cf. Manimekalai xmii 1] [{ 14 

Z3&£iZ!i2 “ r 5“ ~ T?' — “ 

“ *“ “'"I* 0 " “ «“ Kalavali. L s,Z^\p m " 6 

103. By understanding ‘Kanaiyan’ in Aham 44 as the abbreviation of 

Kanaikkalirumporai, it is possible to avoid much , 

sion. Contra Pandit Anantarama Aiyar, Kalowrft-introdn. ^ 6^" 

104. It must, however, be noted here that several ( 

r * "* „[ ft. p OJEaia ^ ^ « 

;.n. . “ "“" 8 ““»> Proposes ft portJ,ft two 

ganans as well (see his edn. of the KalmmK-introdn n 9) tC - 

has not been altogether academic, as religion always an exnW t 
ject, seems somehow to have got mixed uo in J n sub ’ 

-*- — - 
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tury An. or the eleventh at the latest. Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar 
first proposed the identification of Poygai of 6 an gam fame with the 
Alvar (The Tamil Vol. i p. 6; also his AZudrkat Kdlanilai 2nd edn* 
pp, 23 ff). The author of the Virutm quotes a number of verses as those 
of Poygaiyar, and some of them are from the first Tiruvandodi of the 
Alvar (see the Virutti pp* 220 where the text seems to be defective, 350 
and 459-60); he also counts the poet among the sages whose vision 
comprised eternity (350)* Among the verses quoted in the whole work, 
however, there is not one from the Kaiavali. And TirumangaTs pasuram 
is silent about Kalumalam and the KuZavali. But considering that the 
religious hymns of Poygai-Alvar are all, like the Kalavali, in the Venba 
metre, the presumption arises (especially as there seems to be no essen¬ 
tial difference in style between the two) that they are compositions of 
the same writer* One argument that has been urged against this view 
is worth serious consideration, and that is the argument that a bhakta 
like Poygai-Alvar would not have stooped to the base flattery of an 
earthly monarch; the Alvar himself declares this expressly in his hymns* 
A complete answer to this position is furnished by the fact that some 
of the verses quoted in the Ydpparunpola-virutti and ascribed to the 
Alvar are on secular subjects and include the praise of kings. We may 
suppose the Alvar’s statements about his exclusive devotion to Vi^nu 
to have been made in the later stages of his life when he had found 
his true self. So that, unless we put the late traditions of the Guru- 
liararnparat regarding his age against the categorical evidence of Guna- 
sagara, the author of the Yapparungato-virutti, it seems necessary to 
accept the correctness of Pandit Raghava Aiyangars position. See, on 
the other side, K. S* Srinivasa Filial- Tamil Varaldni pp, 176-7, £en- 
tamilccelui Vol. H, article on Poygaiyar by Pandit N* M. Venkatasami 
Nattar, and Kalaoali, ed. Pandit Anantarama Aiyar, introduction. The 
novel suggestion of Pandit Anantarama Aiyar that ^enganan, the Saiva 
nayanar, was different from Koccenganan of the Kaleveli is based 
entirely on the silence of the Perilyap urdnam on the KakrvaH* The 
Pandit naively discovers another reason in that, according to him, £ek- 
kilar has marked off the nayanar from the other person by calling the 
former Senganan II 

105. Periya Tirumoli VI, 6. 

106. Verse 3 line 3 of the hymn looks almost a copy of the Kfdavali, 
g! course aEowing for the difference in metre: Kav«ai-mdZcaIirundi 
vwmi-yerrHikalaUnianiiar viardroudimel kdkamera; also verse 4, I* 3. 

107. Ten - Tamitan VatZdPttlakkdu $6tan (5); Tennddan Kudakongan 
&dkin (6); see vv* 4, 6, 9 of the hymn. Also Pandit Raghava Aiyangar 
AhdTkal Kdlanilai pp, 157ff. The Vel of Vilandai might have been a 
commander on the Cera side. 

108. Akhila-janapadd-ktpfa-gaunia-dhdTnd (v* 13), El. xv p. 60, 

109. ARA. 1909-10, pp. 16-17* 

110* SI1* ii, p* 378. 

IH, See E2. iii pp. 1-47. 

112. ibid p. % No, 43, 
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113, Perfphmr and Ptolemy have be&n noticed above p. &j, Sewell^ 
discussion of the K^mnn ftnete In th* Smith in the JR AS. r‘1904) is still 
Iht moat eornprehfrnjdve. See also Ancient India No. 2 pp. 
ttecent studies of the nature and direction of the foreign trade of the 
Homan Forpire letld p as will be F&*n later, to confirm the soundness 
of Our position. 

114. Geiger. Eng. Tr. pp. x-xv, 

JI5. Sw Aflfe pp, 33ffr Notice sKu »hu names Par^iy^ rnSrako and 
FilayamarokH in the Ceylon fat recalling Ffijaiyan Miran of Trim El lite¬ 
rature. 

UB, JVyqyapjut'^a ed. A B DhrUva p. xv. 

117. The grounds foi this view may be briefly indjctued hem*. The 
publication of the Sanskrit text of rEae Nytimpraveia maker, the Muni- 
mfJedldt account much more intelligible than It wit? when Dr, £>, K_ 
Aiyaqgnr wrote his Mvnimtkaloi in iti Historical Setting: In repro¬ 
ducing almost word for word the treatment of fallacies in the Nytiua- 
prflu^ the Munimefcflkl ffcxht 31. 111-468) differs from it in some 
remarkable wiy*. It compresses the N. in parts mid expands it some¬ 
times as In the treatment of UbhEyavyavTtti in Ynidharmya Drstatita- 
bha.^, (two lines and a half of die Sanskrit tart being renderd into 
II. 424-49). Again some refinement are Introduced by the Tamil author, 
which, though uni found Id the N|ore dtarly suggested by 
it The instance cited above Is a good example of this also: and in db- 
outing tlae example aJrixsavat. os an instance of avidyamina-uhhnyii- 
^lddha-sadh£rfnyji-dr?tHntabhasB, the N, explain.-; the example only a* 
referring to the osattva-vMi; hut the M (M 3&3-4J applEes It in the 
sattva-vadi as well. Again then: arc differences in terminology which 
ean only be noted, without criticism, as some at least of them may be 
merely textual errors In the Tamil work: (*) In the enumeration of 
pak^libhuHis the M. has aprasiddba-samhandha. the ninth category, bi 
the place of pra^ddhajymhaiidltn of (he N-l (b) for anyaLai-nsiddlta and 
^iindighdE“-.iddhn of ihc N. among MvabhlsEs, the M_ substitutes tinya- 
thAsSrJdha uiid ^iddhri^iddliu: (c) for virud dh£vy*bhkii*i of ihe N, 
have virudctha-vyabhicarl in M; (d) in naming di^tantabhasAs whee¬ 
dle N. has sadhanadfiarma asiddbn etc., the M gives sadhann-dliorma- 
vikala etc. It may be noted that niiarmuklm too uses Vika] a 1 foi 
asiddha/ See JJIf. x pt II. for a review of thr Ny^iiapravelo (ed 
Dhrttvn) by S-S.S. 

m II, 4S-108. 

119 r 11. 109-110- On tins Air. Dhruvu mmurks: “The author of the 
jfiniiWL-iiIrrL does not perceive thas the Wt two ava^tim ciui never 
>jc included in the drxtdnm es be ignorantly imagines 1 (p, xv). 

I2U, Mr. S. 5. Euiyan^rayona Sastri h has studied the Snnkhya in the 
MapfTvitkrfsi and proved Us early character* Vide JlH . Val. vili (13^^ 
pt IH See abo lx pi- IN far hU paper on Buddhiii Loflie mi ffre Muni 
fnlfeobil 


Chapter IV 


GOVERNMENT AND SOCIAL LIFE IN THE 

Sangam age 

In the present state of our knowledge it is not possible 
for us to view the political events of the Sangam age as a 
connected whole and study them in their sequence. They 
pass before us in kaleidoscopic confusion, more or less the 
same accidental results of the ambitions and fears, the hopes 
and blunders of kings and chieftains that they must have 
appeared to their contemporaries. We totally miss the 
mutual connection and the perspective in which it is the task 
of history to set the events of the past. What we lack in 
this direction seems, however, to be more than made good 
in another. There is no age without its peculiar background 
of social and cultural ideas and ideals, a kind of communal 
psychology which possesses men’s minds and to a large extent 
supports their institutions and determines their actions. Of 
this psychological background, the literature of the &mgam 
gives us an unusually complete and true picture. 

The most striking feature of the culture of the age is 
its composite quality* It is the unmistak- 
A composite able result of the blend of two originally 
culture* distinct cultures, best described as Tamilian 3 

and Aryan* There is no task more fascinating, and none less 
easy, in the study of the pre-history of Southern India than 
that of disentangling the primitive elements of these dispa¬ 
rate cultures, the stages by which they mingled and the con¬ 
sequences of their mixture, 2 Our task is the simpler one of 
studying the resultant culture as it is reflected in the extant 
literature of the Sangam. In the absence of a settled internal 
chronology, and of reliable data bearing on the growth of the 
Tamil language in this period, the relative dates of individual 
poems can hardly be fixed with any confidence. Attempts to 
base inferences on a fifth century date for Karikala, or on 
subjective tests like the assumption that kings began to loom 
large only after Karikala’s time, 3 or the assumption that 
minor chieftains gained power after the eclipse of the three 
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dynasties in the Kalabhra interregnum, 4 cannot be received 
Method with too much suspicion. Our course must 

be to treat the entire corpus of the Sangam 
works, (including also the Silappadikdram and the Manime- 
kalai in this description but making more cautious use of 
them than of the other poems), as depicting the culture of 
a definite epoch extending over a period of three centuries; 
and thus to gain some knowledge of the background against 
which must be set the wars and disputes, the friendships and 
jealousies that have been sketched in the last chapter. 


To trace fully the elements of pre-Aryan Tamil culture 


. _ that survived into historical times would 

Blend of cultures* t j ,. 

involve an extensive application of compa¬ 
rative methods to the literature of the Sangam age, such as 
cannot be undertaken here. These survivals are seen some¬ 
times to exist by the side of the newer practices; just as the 
electric train and the country cart are both seen in use today, 
so in the Manimekalai we see the prevalence side by side of 
no fewer than five modes of disposing of the dead which 
included cremation, exposure, and burial with and without 
urns, 5 Other instances show evidence of a conscious effort 
to blend the new with the old, and dovetail into one another 
modes originally distinct and self-contained. It is well-known 
that the earliest DharmasutraS 6 mention eight forms of mar¬ 


riage as part of the Aryan code ; these eight forms are men¬ 
tioned in the Sutras of the Tolkdppiyam 1 and the Iraiyawdr 
Kalaviyal; and much ingenuity is spent in accommodating 
them to Tamil forms. The Tamils had a relatively simple con¬ 
ception of marriage; they recognised the natural coming 
together of man and woman (kdmakkutpam ), and the slight 
differences in the manifestation of love, perhaps ultimately 
traceable to differences in the physical conditions of the 
different parts of the country. These they recognised as the 
five tiiiais. They had also names for unilateral love, kaik- 
kilai, and abnormal love—pentndinai. Into this scheme the 
eight Aryan forms are squeezed with results not altogether 
happy® The five tiimis are treated as varieties of Gandharva, 
and the Asura, Raksasa and Paisaca forms are grouped under 
katkkilai —courses not very satisfactory in themselves. But 
the attempt to impound the remaining Aryan forms, Brahma, 
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Prajapatya, Area and Daiva under perundinai is even less 
happy, and shows that the synthesis was not easy or natural. 
But the most tangible result of the meeting of the Tamil and 
the Aryan is the tremendous richness and fecundity that was 
imparted to the Tamil idiom thereby, and the rise of a litera¬ 
ture which combined a good deal of classic grace with verna¬ 
cular energy and strength. This is the literature of the 
Sangam Age. 

In a few broad sweeps of his pen, the poet of the Pattinap- 
pdla.fi conveys to us the general aspect of 
Rural Life. rura j ij_f e ^ the ancient Cola country 
studded with numberless small villages. The unfailing 
Kaveri spread its fertilising waters on the wide fields yield¬ 
ing golden harvests. The white water-lilies growing in wet 
fields withered under wreaths of smoke issuing from hot 
ovens boiling the sweet juice of the dark cane. The buffalo 
crammed its maw with well-grown ears of corn, while its 
young ones slept in the shadow of the tall barns. Cocoanut 
palms and plantains with bunches of fruit, the areca-palm and 
the fragrant turmeric, the mango in its variety and the pal¬ 
myra with clusters of palm-fruit, the broad based sembu 
(Colocasia anti quorum), and the tender ginger grew in 
abundance around each village. Bright-faced maidens, wear¬ 
ing tasteful jewels and innocent looks, keeping watch over 
the paddy drying in the open, flung their curved ear-orna¬ 
ments of gold at the fowl that came to eat the grain. Little 
children, with anklets on their feet, played about on the 
thresholds of houses, with their toy-carts having three wheels 
and no horses, and shouted out to people to get out of theii 
way. Such were the many villages in which lived the rich 
families of the extensive Cola country. The wonderful ferti¬ 
lity of the soil is a favourite theme with the poets, and 
making all allowance for the license of poets, especially of 
court-poets, one can hardly deny the reality of the substance 
behind such utterances as that of Kovur-Kilar. 10 

Glory be thine, O giver, whose brow knows no sweat 

From labour done, but only that from eager feasting . 

[—Like drops of rain 

That fall in the full lake, drips down the fat 

From the meats they serve up: roasted flesh is 
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Carved and paten; from their emptied porringers they 
Quaff large draughts of milk!— 

Tliy fields of rice,—wide are their borders, where 
The sweet cane flowers! Thy pasture lands,—with stalls 
For herds, 1 —there cattle graze! 

Archers with fortified camps guard Lhe flocks, and from 

[tree-tops 

On the wooded allure count the ships that cover thy sea!_ 

In the bay they load the abounding salt with which thy 

[craggy mountains teem! 
Avur Mulam-kilar affirms” that the small space in w hich an 
elephant can lie down produced enough to feed seven; another 
poet l? slates that a Veil of land produced a round thousand 
fcplams of paddy. 


The government of the land was in form a hereditary 
monarchy. Disputed successions and civil 
wars were, as w* have seen, not uncommon; 
and if the accounts tve possess of the ravages that followed 
a conquest contain any truth, war was not. as so often made 
out, the pleasant diversion of a few professionals which left 
ihe normal course of life in the country untouched. The 
Ssruskrltie conception of the state (rijya) as an organism with 
ieven limbs (anges) was known and accepted, and the 

The Polity ***&* introducing a slight but significant 
change, makes the remaining six elements 
subject to the king. In other respects as well, the concepts 
of polity gain a certain clarity and precision in the hands of 
Tiruvaliuvar. unknown to their sources, The ten verses’* in 
which he deals with the essential* of iwdn imslra) are far 
more efcar-ent in their analysis of Hie physical basis of the 
life of the State than the corresponding statements in the 
Arthasastrafi known to us, and the concluding declaration* “ 


-Though blest in every other way, it avail* nothing 
to a Tridi, if [here be no peace between the people and 
the king* 


Shows a firm grasp on the part of the author of the funda 
mentally moral foundations of polftical independence Again 
the same combination of shrewd practical wisdom and high 
political principle characterise* his discussion of the place of 
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treasure m State Hfe* w and in this section we have the remark- 
able statement that the king's treasury is replenished from 
three sources 17 —land-tax, customs and tolls,, conquest. And 
in striking contrast to Kautdya's maxims on p^ra V bene¬ 
volences'). is the sound rule of Tiruvalluvar: 1H 


"A sceptered king imploring a gilt is like a robber 
with lance in hand crying "gix r e” 1 

It may be noted in passing that a verse hi AhamnUrti 1 * slates 
that the Colas had a strongly guarded treasury at Kumba- 
konani. 


The king was in all essential respects an autocrat, whose 
autocracy was tempered by the maxims of 
Nature of the wise and the Occasional intercession of 

the minister, The sphere of the states acti¬ 
vity was r however, very limited, and in a society where 
respect lor ancestral custom was very deep-rooted, even the 
most perverse of autocrats could not have done much harm: 
and it must be owned that the general impression left on the 
mind by the literature of the age is one of contentment on 
the part of the people who were proud of their kings and 
loyal to them. The great author of the Ku^af, much of 
whose work is devoted to a systematic treatment of ihe 
affairs of state, may be aceepLed as a safe guide to the pre¬ 
vailing theory of the time; and theory is never so completely 
divorced from practice that we can make no inferences from 
the one regarding the other. No better method can be availed 
of to understand the nature of Tamil monarchy in this period 
than to discuss some of the salient statements of Tinivalluvar 
on the subject- He warns kings, for instance, against the 
corrupting influence of unlimited power, sayingr* 0 

Tlte king with none to censure him, bereft of safe- 

[guards all 

Though none his ruin work, shall surely ruined fall. 


The possibility of oppression and its cu resequence to the 
tyrant form the subject of some verses which seem to imply 
that even in the face of intolerable misrule there were no 
formal remedies open to the people: 31 
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HU people’s tears of sorrow past endurance, are riot they 
sharp Instrumentsi to wear the monarch’s wealth away? 

+ b + * ■ ■ * * * * 

Ahl cruel is our king' where subjects sadly say, 
llis age shall dwindle, swift his joy of life decay. 

The importance attached to espionage would likewise imply 
that the king had little direct means of ascertaining popular 
opinion : ^ 

These two: the code renowned, and spies. 

In these let the king confide as eyes. 

And the duty is cast on the minister of even braving the 
anger of a worthless king and speaking out to him when the 
occasion demanded it: 53 

'Though, himself unwise, the king might cast his 
wise words away t it is the duty of the minister to speak 
the very truth.' 

Lastly, the important place ol learned men in the polity of 
the land and the potency of their influence in the country 
and on the court is neatly brought out in the Kximh** 

Although you hate incur of those whose ploughs are bows, 
Make not the men whose ploughs are words youi foes! 

Nothing can furnish more striking evidence of the great 
gulf that separated royalty from common humanity than the 
awe with which the power ul the king for good and for ill 
was contemplated. In theory, he was not merely, nor even 
primarily, the guardian of the people frnm physical danger, 
internal and external, but he was the custodian of the Uni¬ 
versal Order. On his right rule rested the penance of the 
sage, the purity of the wife, s$ nay the very course of llie 
seasons. Thu KnrrtJ affirms: K 

The learning and virtue of the sages spring from the 

[sceptre of the King: 

again, 

where King, who righteous laws regards, the sceptre 

# [wields. 

There fall the showers, there rich abundance crowns the 

[fields 

Not lance gives kings the victory. 

But sceptre swayed with equity. 
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The result of misrule then is not rebellion, but famine. 
Some of these ideas, though not in so dear-cut a form, are 
also the common stock of Sanskrit treatises on polity. These 
statements, doubtless, are by uo means to be understood 
literally; they are only meant to emphasise the importance 
and the glory of a just rule: and are part of the armoury of 
maxims and exhortations intended for the guidance of kings 
and for the good of their subjects. But from this mystic eon 
ception of kingship, it is a far cry to the control of the royal 
power by popular representation and the power of the pui*. 
The early Sanskritic political thinkers, like some Roman 
Catholic writers of the sixteenth century, justified tyrannicide 
under conditions, Tamil literature docs not seem ever to 
sanction resistance to the king’s will. 

Mention is made in the ditapjxidifedrant and the M«nt- 
melcaloi of groups called fiimpfirunffulu and 
the feuluit and ^npemyttm. Another group of five cate- 

ty*™* gories of persons is sometimes added to 

these to make up the ‘eighteen kijaippdJor* as the early 
lexicon Divdkamm calls them, or the ‘ eighteen surram as 
they are more commonly known. There are noticeable 
divergences among the earliest authorities on the content of 
aiTnpericrtffulu and enjrfrdyam:" Hus, taken along with the 
contexts in which these phrases occur outside the lexicons, 
is enuugh to convince a student of Tamil Literature that these 
various groups are part of the royal paraphernalia which ac¬ 
companied kings on ceremonial occasions The Kura] knows 
nothing of them. KanakasahhaL 33 who recognised that the 
1 enper&yam ' were the eight groups of attendants who conln 
buled to the 1 pomp and dignity' with which the king was 
surrounded, somehow convinced himself that the axmper- 
unjjulu ‘ was of another order, and has made a number of 
statements not one of which Ls warranted by his source^ 
‘The council of representatives safeguarded the rights and 
privileges nf the people: the priests directed all religious 
ceremonies; the physicians attended to all matters affecting 
the health of the king and his subjects; the astrologer fixed 
auspicious times for public ceremonies and predicted im¬ 
portant events ; the ministers attended to the collection and 
expenditure of the revenue and the administration of justice. 
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Separate places were assigned in the capital town, for each 
of these assemblies, for their meetings and transaction of busi¬ 
ness. * * .The power of government was entirely vested in the 
king and in the '‘Five Great Assemblies/ 1 It is most 
remarkable that this system of government was followed in 
the three kingdoms of the Piuidya, Cola and Cera, although 
they were independent of each Other. There is reason to 
believe therefore that they followed this system of govern¬ 
ment which obtained iu the country from which the founders 
of the " three kingdoms ” had originally migrated, namely, the 
Magadha Empire/ Of this string of astonishing assertions, 
wc can only observe that everything in them except the names 
of the groups is pure imagination, and the reader will search 
the texts in vain for support for these statements. What is 
here called ' the council of representatives T is described by 
the vague term ' masanam ’ which at best may mean * elders ’.*> 


For the germ of a popular assembly, not organised on any 
scientific basis of representation, but still 
Asseroblj virtually representing such public Opinion as 

there was, we must turn really to the institution called 
manram (hall) and 1 podlyii * (common place) in this early 
literature. The two sections on * ovai * (sabhd) in the Kurnj 
are quite general, and some verses in them may raise a doubt 
whether anything more than meetings for purposes of learned 
disputation is contemplated by them; but the term ' a vat is 
also applied in other works to the ‘ manram ’ and in the Kufai 
itself, the aveu is dearly part of the mechanism of politics. 
We may therefore hold with Parimelalagar that these sections 
have reference to the king’s Jabftn Frequent as arc the 
allusions to the 1 scbJid' or ' manrmn ‘ in the works of the 
period, few specific details of its nature and working are 
forthcoming. Its place in the administra¬ 
tion of justice, especially in the capital city 
nf the king, is well attested. The sons of Malaiyaman were 
tried and sentenced, and later released by the intercession of 


Urban. 


Kovur-Kilar, in the meturam of Upiiyur aqd Pottiyar, after 
the death of his friend Kopperunjotan, could not bear the 
sight of the same mafttum bereft of Him. The Portuwr- 
'>' r r w 7»THid<if :iJ makes s pithy statement about adults sotting 
aside their feuds while they entered the adblio, which might 
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mean wither that the}' got their disputes adjudicated or laid 
their private quarrels aside for the discharge of common 
duties We can infer naturally that the aahhi or mmmm was 
also availed of by the king for purposes ol general consulta¬ 
tion- Tiruvalluvar lays stress on the importance of ready 
speech in the assembly by saying that the learning of a man 
who is afraid to speak out In the assembly is like a bright 
sword in the hands of a eunuch on the held of battle* 3 " 


Even |ps,s specialised and more entangled in the social and 
religious complex of Village life was the 
RuraL Fttflnmm of the rural areas. Each village 

had its common place of meeting, generally under the shade 
of u big tree where men. women and children met for all the 
common activities of the village; there were held the folk 
dances in which the women took part and which were suspend¬ 
ed in the midst of n war or siege. 33 Lacking evidence on the 
place occupied by the manpzm in the politics of rural life* we 
may still trace to these primitive folk-gatherings* at least in 
part, the beginnings of the highly developed system of village- 
government which came into existence and functioned so 
admirably in later Cola times, 3 * 


The chief sources of royal revenue appear to have been 
hand and trade. The tnd and the t'£Ji Us 
measures of land were already known i 35 
but we have no means of determining precisely the kingV 
share of the produce of agriculture, The peasant wa> the 
backbone of the country s prosperity and was held in great 
esteem. The author of the KhtgI ihm his wa> the 

only life worth the name, the life of all the rest being one of 
servitude and sycophancy. 3 ^ The importance of foreign trade 
in the period, and the vivid account of the activity of customs 
officials given in the PctHrifippfHni 37 must go a long way to 
convince u$ of the high place occupied by customs duties as 
a source of revenue, 

"In the broad street near the sea beach where are 
seen (to grow) white long petatled clusters of tdhii 
fPandamis ) t officials of established renown guarding the 
property of the good king, collect customs from day to 
duy t untiring like the hurses yoked to the chariot of the 
hot-rayed sun ■ yet without abating, in the manner of 
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showers in the rainy (season) when the water absorbed 
by the clouds is punted on the hill, and the water poured 
on the hill is despatched to the sea, immeasurable quanti¬ 
ties of various articles are being hrougbt ashore from Lhe 
sea and sent to the sea from land; in heavy bales, 
precious articles dime crowding in endlessly in tu the 
strongly guarded enclosure, and are sent lu the stack 
after being stamped with the {seal of the) mighty and 
fierce tiger." 


The prison formed part of the system of administration. 33 

The Cera Kanaikkal-Irumpofai was detain¬ 
ed by SenganSn in a prison, which, from its 
name Kudavayir-kottam. i$ sometimes taken to have been in 
Kumbakonam or a smaller place, also near It, now called 

Kodavaial. 53 

An army of well-equipped professional soldiers was 
regularly maintained and no doubt found 
frequent employment in those bellicose 
times. The captains of the army were distinguished by the 
title of endffi conferred on them in a ceremony of formal 
investiture at which the king presented his chosen commander 
with a ring and other insignia of high military rank.« The 
Puranamirn contains two poems* 1 on such military leaders 
who served the C4|a monarch*; of these, one gives a very 
dear notion of the ideals cherished by a good soldier in those 
day* : 


1 Yfm, when you see a fight, you rush to the front, 
divide your enemy's forces, stand before them, and get 
your body scarred by the deep cuts of their swords; 
thus are you (jour fame is) pleasant to the ear, not so 
your body to the eye As for them (your enemies). when 
they see you, they (urn their backs, and with bodies whole 
and unscarred. they are pleasant to the eye not so (their 
infamy) to the ear. Hence, you arc pleasant in one way, 
they in another; what b there else in which they do not 
equal you ? Yet, what wonder is it, tell us f noble one ! 
that this world cherishes you, O! Killi, of the fleet steed 
fctnd of the victorious, anklet-a Horned foot." 


Even the common soldier when he tell fighting was cherished 
by his compatriots. The spot was usually 
marked by a stone bearing on it the name 
and the fame of the fallen hero. Such hero stones also Home- 
times became objects ol worship. 12 This CURLom survived till 
at least the tenth century in the Tamil and Kannada country 
where several inscribed hero stones bearing dates in the ninth 
and tenth centuries and answering to the description given of 
them in Songarn literature have been brought to light. The 
setting up of memorial stones for this and ether purposes 
was so common that, at an early date, literary convention 
came to standardise the procedure adopted on such occasions. 43 


King* often took the field in person and delighted to 
rejoice with the common soldiers in (heir 
successes ; on the other hand, if a king was 
killed or even seriously wounded in the midst of the fight, 
his army gave up the struggle end accepted defeat/ 14 Yel 
only a warrior'* death was held worthy of king* ; one Cera 
monarch, as we have seen, having been wounded in his back, 
decided to starve himself to death; another, less heroic, 
mourned lus captivity in pitiful terms. It was a common 
practice to lay on a bed of kuxu crass the corpses of kings 
who died otherwise than in a fight, and cleave them with a 
sword before burial or cremation In order to ensure for them 
a place in the Valhalla of the Tamils* 45 The vanity of the 
victor often inflicted deep personal humiliations on his 
vanquished foe, the memories of which rankled and brought 
on further strife* The crowns of defeated kings furnished 
the gold for the anklets of lhr victor. 40 The horse, the 
elephant and war chariot, ihe sword, lance and bow. and the 
war-drum are among the paraphernalia of war most 
frequently described in the literature of the age. Elephants 
ore often said tn have carried Hags in the battle-field, no 
doubt r the distinctive .standards of each side which had, 
besides, Other less prominent emblems like flowers and 
garlands of a particular variety. The Knlavali is one of the 
most detailed description* we possess of the battle-field in the 
Tamil country, and the poem supplies in a casual way much 
interesting information on mill tar; affairs.* 7 The soldiers, 
C. 10 
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infantry and cavalry alike, wore leather sandals for the pro¬ 
tection of their feet. 18 The nobles and princes rode on ele¬ 
phants, and the commanders drove in petitioned chariots. 
Foygaiykr mentions that women who had lost their husbands 
bewailed their loss on the field of KaliniuilRm ;"* 9 unless this 
Ls mere rhetoric, we may suppose that women, at least of 
the higher orders, sometimes accompanied Lheir husbands to 
the field. 

Besides being the head of the government and leader in 

Bardi war ' ^ king a ' SO ^eld t ^' c first ranlt w 

social life. He patronised poetry and the 
arts, and kept an open house. War and women were, in fact, 
the universal preoccupations of the leisured classes, besides 
wine and song. The king and his enddis with their retinues 
must have formed a gay boisterous crew at the lop of society 
■With a huge capacity for enjoying the simple pleasures of life 
such as eating and drinking. No occasion was lost for hold- 
mg a feast and the poets arc most eloquent 
in their praise af the sumptuous fare to 
which they were so often asked. One poet 
declares to bis patron ; 50 

‘I came to see you that we may eut together the 
unctuous chops of meat, cooled after boiling and soft like 
the corded cotton of the spinning woman, alternating with 
large pots of toddy,’ 

Another records in grateful detail his exhilarating reception 
at the hands of the great Coja king Karikulu 

' his palace, beautiful women decked in fine jewels 
and sweet smiles, often poured out and filled tin* ever- 
rpady goblet of gold with intoxicating liquor, unstinting 
like the rain; thus drinking my fill, and chasing out my 
fatigue and my great distress, T experienced a new elation, 

♦ * * In good time, he plied me with the soft boiled 

legs of sheep fed on sweet grass, and hot meat, cuoked 
at the points of spits, in large chops which were cooled 
by being turned in the mouth from one side to another; 
when I said 1 would have no more of these, he kept me 
on, and gave me to eat sweets made in varied shapes 
and of excellent taste. In this wise, entertained by the 
music of the sweet drum and the well tuned lute of the 
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bright faced viraliyaT t I spent many pleasant days. On 
occasions, he entreated me to eat food prepared from 
rice; then I ate fine cooked rice which, with unbroken 
edges and erect like fingers, resembled the buds of the 
muiiai (flower), together with curries sweetened with 
milk, hi such quantity that they filled me up to the neck. 
So 1 stayed happily with him, and by eating flesh day 
and night, the edges of my teeth became blunt like the 
ploughshare (after) ploughing dry land- Gutting no 
time to rest, i began try riidlk; s food ■ and one day I said: 
O \ prosperous (king)! expert in collecting tribute 
from your angry fws. let me go hence, back to my old 
city/ 

The habit of eating betel leaves after food waji well- 
known* Women are said to have given Up 
eating betel leaves and bathing in cold 
water when their husbands fell in battle^ 3 Kovalan’s wife 
Kart^aki gave him, after his last meal, betel leaves and areca- 
nuLs to eat, before he went out on his fatal mission for the 
sale of the anklet in Madura. 53 

Easily the most cultured among the amusements open 
to the upper classes in those days were 
Literature. poetry, song and dance. The poets were 

men and women drawn from all classes; they composed 
verses to suit the immediate occasion and were often reward¬ 
ed very well for their literary exertions. How much we owe 
to these occasional songs, gathered subsequently and arrang- 
fid in 1 the eight anthologies s , must be clear from the numer¬ 
ous examples quoted already The profits of poetry in this 
agte were believed, at any rate by people of later times to 
be absurdly high ; and the author of the KnUngattupjMiraiu 
id Is us that Kadiyalur Rudrangarmnn^r got for his Patfimp- 
pSIm over a million and a half gold pieces from KanknJa L * 
If legend says true, only a small part of early Tamil poetry 
lias come dawn, to us; but what we possess of this literature 
hears evidence ol its great qualities. The poems, specially 
the shorter ones, are full of colour and true to life. They 
abound in fine phrases giving compact and eloquent Expres¬ 
sion to the physical and spiritual experiences of the poet. 
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They are generally tree from the monotony and the artificia¬ 
lity that mar much of later Tamil poetry. And they do not 
Jack width of range, The short poem, the long ode, the 
dramatic epic and the religious lyric were all known; and 
in the Kufef of Tiruvalluvar we have a work that transcends 
the limitations of time and place. 

Besides these jjoeis, some of whom were resident com¬ 
panions of kings and chiefs, while others. 

Minstrels. , L - , * 

the humbler ones, moved from ouk court 

to another in search nf patronage, there were also roving 

bands oi nmii tinea followed by women who danced to the 

accompaniment of music. They were the pfiuar and viral iyar 

who moved about the country in companies carrying with 

them nil soil* of cjuain: musical instruments. They seem to 

have been the representatives of primitive tribal groups 55 who 

preserved Lite folk-songs and dances of an earlier age, Their 

numbers and their poverty form a frequent theme of the 

poetry of the age. and, from all accounts, they seem to have 

lived from hand to mouth and seldom known where their 

next meal was to be had. Here is a very humorous account 50 

of their experiences after meeting a generous patron: 

' Ttie Cola king showered great quantities of wealth 
in (the form of) fine and costly jewels not suited to us ; 
on seeing this, some among the large group of my 
kinsfolk, used (only) to abject poverty, put on their ears 
ornaments meant for the fingers; others wore on theii- 
Jingerp things meant for the ear ; others put on their 
necks jewels meant for the waist; yet others adorned 
their waists with ornaments properly worn on the neck ; 
in this wise. os Oil the day when the mighty rfkstwi 
carried off Sfta, the wife Of Hama of the swift chariot, 
the great firnup of red-faced monkeys shone in the fine 
jewels (of Situ} that they discovered on the ground, we 
were the cause of endless laughter' 

Of the class of poems called firruppudai, m which a pool 
narrates his experiences of a patron and invites others to 
bring themselves to his notice, some are addressed to the 
pdnar and unu of these poems, u relatively short piece, may 
be reproduced here,- 11 ? 
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Minstrel, with little lute of sweetest strain! 

Suppliant with words of ancient wisdom full! 

Importunate thou askest me to rest and listen to the 
pleasant sounds of thy tambourine. 

But hear what I shall say! 

The modest home of Pannan, whose hands are full of 
gifts, is near the wide city. 

There food inexhaustible is found like the waters of 
the cool tank under January’s moon, and the humming 
bees explore the sweets of the fragrant water-lily. 

There he meditates the praise and glory of Killi- 
valavan, king of the good land that yields in abundance 
rice and sweet water, and that knows the fire that cooks, 
but not the fire that consumes. 

If thither,—together with thy songstress, whose hair 
diffuses fragrance of the ‘ trumpet-flower,’ the bright- 
browed, sweetly smiling—you softly advance, you shall 
prosper well. 

His gifts are not mere chance, like gold found by 
the woodman in the forest. 

Hesitate not. 

Long may he flourish! 

That the arts of music and dancing were highly develop¬ 
ed becomes clear from the celebrated 
Music and third canto, the Arangerrukadat of Hie 

dancing. SUappadikaram which gives a full account 

of the technique of the theatre and the dance, and of the 
music and musical instruments accompanying the dance. If 
we may trust the earliest glossator to whom we have access 
on this highly abstruse section of the the 

dancing and music, of which hetaerae like Madhavi were the 
exponents in high society, comprised at least two strains 
which had come together to form a complex scheme. These 
were the desi and mdrga , the former doubtless as its name 
implies the strain indigenous to the country, and the latter 
an exotic Aryan mode. We may also infer the existence of 
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an extensive literature on these arts most of which has been 
lost to us. Eleven scenes 58 from Aryan mythology seem to 
have been selected for standardised presentation and formed 
the classics of the arts. The Martmikalnip like VatsySyana’s 
Kawflsutrn, indicates that the luidaJca magaftr, the hetacrae, 
underwent a regular course of instruction extending over a 
number of years and comprising royal dances, popular dances, 
singing, lute-playing, Ilutv-playing, cookery, perfumery, paint¬ 
ing, flowerwork and so on. Several varieties nf the Uinai 
and yfil are manttaned; it Is not easy to understand their exact 
forms now, though it is dear that a high stage of development 
had then been reached in these arts, apparently after a long 
evolution. 


The richer classes dwelt in houses built of brick and 
mortar, 60 of which the walls were often 
hl^f'iife. and covered with painting of divine figures and 
pictures of animal life* 1 and surrounded by 
tastefully laid out pleasure gardens. 52 Such gardens possessed 
shallow wells or tanks With mechanical fittings, artificial 
hillocks, rivulets and waterfalls, bowers of flower plants and 
glass houses, for the amusement of the inmates of the man¬ 
sions that stood in their midst. Mirrors were also known 
and used.*5 Tlie opening canto of the ^'ilappadikaram gives 
an account of a wedding in high society which, though no 
Ma , iL [ doubt slightly idealised, may perhaps he 

accepted as based upon reality. The bride, 
Kannaki, was twelve veal's of age; the bridegroom. Kin-aim, 
was sixteen. Their marriage was arranged by their parents, 
who were wealthy merchants, and announced to the citizens 
nf Ptihar by ladies riding on an elephant. 


1 On the day when the moon was in conjunction 
with RChirti. in a mandajxi adorned with pearls and 
flowers and supported on jewelled pillars with flower- 
festooned capitals, underneath an azure canopy, Kovulan 
led in the Vedic rituals by an aged Brahman (priest), 
went round the fire in the company of her who rivalled 
Arundhati—blessed are the eyes of those who saw the 
sight.' 
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The ceremonial over, the women strewed flowers and prayed 
for the life-long happiness of the couple, and the prosperity 
of the Emperor, and then followed the consummation, 64 

Of die life of the common folk, literature furnishes fewer 
details. Hie PattinappAlai gives a vivid 
Hie common folic, accOLm t of the life** of the Farcdcvflr, the 

deep-sea fishermen of Puhar, including some of their holiday 
amusements. On the wide dune of black sand, the large clan 
of rough working Pam titular were seen eating the cooked 
flesh of the sea-fish and the boiled field-turtle. Wearing 
flowers of the ndjimbii (fpornaca bilhoa) and the water-lily, 
they gathered in the spacious mattrnin like the stars and 
planets revolving in the blue sky. The stronger ones among 
them entered the wide arena and, without turning back, they 
fought fierce duels hurting one another with their fists and 
their weapons. Birds flew from the mottled palms, frightened 
by stones shot from slings. In the outer streets, pigs were 
wallowing in puddles with their young ones, together with 
many kinds of fowl, and rams and quails were seen fighting' 
Their huts with low thatched roofs in which were stuck the 
long handles of fishing rods resembled the little enclosures 
round hero stones made of rows of shields and spear?. In 
the midst of these huts. Ashing nets were drying on sandy 
thresholds, like patches of darkness in bright moonlight. 
Wearing the garlands of the cool white convolvulus growing 
at the foot of the screw pine (with aerial roots) they planted 
a branching jaw-bone of the sword fish and invoked a mighty 
god to dwell in it. Decked in the long-petafled tafai ( P an- 
damrs) flowers, the big red-haired fishermen drank the toddy 
of the rustling palm in the company of their dark women 
clad in garments of green leaves. Refraining from going 
alls!ling on the wide blue water, they ate and spurted on 
the sandy beach recking of the smell of fish, Like the ruddy 
cloud embracing the high mountain, like the baby clinging 
to its mother’s breast, the red waters of the Kaviri mingled 
with the clear sea water roaring at its mouth; there, the 
Paradnunr washed their sins in the sea and the salt of the 
sea in the water of the river. They played with the crabs 
and, amidst die spreading waves of the sea, made dolls of 
sand and. feasting their senses in other ways, they spent the 
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whole day in games. In the night, they heard music and 
witnessed the play acted in pillared mansions; lovers, chang¬ 
ing siJks for lighter robes sand drinking wine without limit, 
slept on the sands in the last watch of night, 

Fuhir or Kavirippuinpattinain was one of the few great 
cities of the time, and, being on the sea coast, 
was also the great emporium of the kingdom. 
The city, its port and trade are fully described in the poems. 
The author of Lhe £iiapjmdikarnm says that the wise consi¬ 
dered the prosperity of Puhar as stable as the Himalaya and 
the Fodiya muun tains; w nnain, 


1 This celebrated eity + full of riches coveted by kings 
and teeming with sailors, is so well stocked that it wil] 
not fail in its hospitality even il the whole world encircled 
by the roaring sea become its guest; indeed in the hoards 
of (merchandise) brought in ships and carts, (the city) 
resembles a congregation of fall) the alien tracts pro¬ 
ducing precious goods,’ 


A poet,® 7 addressing the Cola king, says that big ships entered 
the port of Puhar without slacking sad, and poured out on 
the beach t inhabited by ihe common people, precious mer¬ 
chandise brought from overseas. In the extensive bazaar of 

It* bazaar Puhar*® 5 says the author of Paffimppalai, 
were seen many tall mansions surrounded 
by platfornls readied by high ladders. These mansions had 
many apartments and were provided with door-ways, greal 
and small. and wide verandahs and corridors, Well-dressed 
damsels glittering in jewels were looking out from the 
windows of the upper floors, and their palms joined m their 
front in salutation to Mnniga resembled bunches of sengtimhil 
(fftortoatf flowers seen high cm the slopes of moun¬ 

tains. When Mu ruga was taken out in procession in the 
bazaar, which was done quite often, music and dancing 


parties accompanied him and the sound of the 
Elute. lute and drum mingled with the noises 
in the street In all parts of the town there were flags of 
various kinds and shapes 1 ' 1 ' flying in the nir; some were flags 
that were worshipped by many as a high divinity, and the 
entrances to their precincts were decorated with flowers. 
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Others were -white Flays raised on frames supported by posts, 
below which were made offerings of rice and sugar to pre¬ 
cious boxes of merchandise, Yet others were flags that 
announced the challenge of great and renowned teachers who 
bad mastered many sciences.™ There were also flags waving 
on the maxis of ships heaving in the port of Puhar like huge 
elephants chafing at their posts. Yet others, flying over shops 
where fish and flesh were being sliced and fried and whose 
thresholds were strewn with fresh sand and flowers, 
announced the sale of high-class liquor to theli numberless 
customers. 

In the same poem which so vividly describes the external 
appearance of the city, there occurs the fol- 
Merchants. lowing idealised description of its merchants 

and traders and their morale: 11 

' They shunned murder, and puts aside theft; pleased 
the gods by fire offerings; raised good cows and bulls; 
Spread the glory of the Brahmans; gave (their guesLd 
sweets lu eat and (sometimes) foodstuffs raw; in these 
ways was their kindly life filled with endless good deeds 
Holding to the golden mean, like the peg of die loving 
farmer's yoke, they feared the untrue and over spoke the 
truth; they regarded others’ rights as scrupulously as 
their own; they took nothing more than was due to them 
and never gave less than was due from them; trading 
thus in many articles of merchandise, they enjoyed an 
ancient heritage of prosperity and lived in close proxi¬ 
mity to one another/ 

TTie general plan of the town of Puhar is described m 
considerable detail in canto V of the £ifap- 
Divisions of (MifiMraffl. The town built on the northern 
dly ' bank of the Kavfirl near its mouth com¬ 

prised two pails, Manivur-pakkeui near the sea and Pat- 
linap-pakkam to its west. These were separated by a stretch 
of open ground taken up by n garden of trees under tire shade 
nf which was held the daily market of the city. Near the 
beach, in Man urn r-pakkam were terraced mansions and 
warehouse; with windows shaped like the eyes of the deer. 
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There was the abode of Lhi» prosperous yavanas wiiowe 
pka^mL feij lures arrested the eyes ui spec- 
lalurs, and of other foreigners who, for Lhe 
gains from their maritime trade, lived close to one another 
on quite friendly terms. Vendors of fragrant pastes and 
powders, of flowers and incense, weavers who worked bilk, 
wool or cotton, traders in sandal, apiE, coral* pearls, gold and 
precious stones* grain-meJrehaiits, washermen, dealers in fish 
and sellers of betel-leaves and spices, butchers, sailors, 
braziers and copper-smiths, carpenLere and blacksmiths, 
painters and sculptors (stucco-workers), goldsmiths, tailors 
and cobblers, makers of toys in pith and cloth, and tlie 
numerous jtfmar who were experts in the music of the lute 
and flule—these and others had their residence in Maruvur- 
pakkani. In the PaLtinap-pakkam were the 
broad royal street, the car street and the 
bazaar street. Rich merchants, brahmans, farmers, physi¬ 
cians, astrologers lived in their respective quarters. 1 Sur- 


PtafftnAttL 


rounding the palace were the frouseg of charioteers, hor^e and 
elephant riders and the soldiers who formed the body-guard 
of the king. Bards, minstrels and panegyrists, actors, musi¬ 
cians and buffoons, chank-outters and those skilled in making 
flower garlands and string* of pearls, timekeepers whose 
duty it was to cry out the naJifcnj.. or divisions of Lime, a? 
each pasatal, and other servants of the palace also resided 
within the liiniis of Pa^inap-pakkaii l ’ 7S 


Of the overseas trade of the Cola kingdom in the Saugani 
Age again we get an excellent idea from a 
o gji tra o- f ew 0 f the Patftnnppdffli, The city of 

Puhar had a large colony of foreign merchants from different 
parts of the world. 


1 Like the large crowd gathered in a city of ancient 
renown on a festival day when people from many differ¬ 
ent places betake themselves to it with their relatives, 
persons from many good countries speaking differs nr 
tongues had left their homes and come to reside fin 
Fuhar) on terms of mutual friendship 13 

Of the articles of foreign trade we have the following descrip¬ 
tion from the same source: 7 * 
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1 Under the iiuardianship of the gods of enduring 
glory, horses with a noble gait had come by the sea; bag¬ 
fuls of black pepper had been brought in carts; gems and 
gold bom of the northern mountain, the sandal and cfffl 
from the western mountain, the pearl of the southern sea. 
the coral of the western sea, the products of the Ganges 
(valley), the yield of the Kavcri, foodstuffs from Ceylon, 
and goods from Kaiagamy 5 all these materials, precious 
and bulky alike, were heaped together in the broad 
streets overflowing with their riches. 

Of the ports in other parts of the Tamil country we have 
■ami1ar descriptions in the literature of the Sangam 78 Even 
in land cities like Madura had guards of 'dumb mlecduis' and 
■yaoaiMWt’ in complete tumour keeping watch in the king's 
palaces. The P*nn/f b^Tflrruppitdai, 77 a poem of the same 
period, speaks o£ tall lighthouses on the const summoning 
-hip5 to harbour by die night. 

If we compare this evidence with that of the classical 
writers of the early centuries af the 
Clnssiiciil writers. Christian era, we shall see that the data 
drawn from these two disparate sources work into one another 
so closely that it becomes quite obvious that they relate to 
the same period of history. The author of the Ptnplus says 
positively that the Roman merchants raised every year 
beautiful maidens for the harems of Indian kings and the 
fact Is confirmed by what passes in some dramas of India,'* 1 
The chart of Peutinger, prepared at a time when the Roman 
Empire was flourishing in all its power, carries on the sheet 
devoted to India, by the Side of the names of Tyndis and 
Musiris, the words 'Temple of Augustus.™ Large quantities 
nf Roman coins found in the Interior of the Tamil land 30 
attest the extent of trade, the presence of Roman settlers in 
the Tamil country and the periods of the rise, ienith and 
decay of this active commerce. Casual statements made by 
the classical authors and, more decidedly, the evidence of the 
early Chinese annuls, prove that along the sea-route from 
the Far-East to the West, India acted as an intermediary for 
many Rpnerations 'Hie maritime trade of the Indian ocean 
in the early centuries nf the Christian eta b in itself si subject 
too vast, and authentic evidence on it is too extensive,® 1 for us 
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to attempt anything inure than to draw attention to a few of 
its aspects Lhat should interest students of Co]a history. 

The feeble beginnings of the trade between the Roman 
Empire and India, confined at first to arti- 

Hiatpry oi des 0 f luxury, may be traced to the reign 
iwcnaca^ trade, ; ° 

of Augustus, if not to an earlier time. Trade 

with the East was one of the chief factors that brought about 

the extension and consolidation of the Roman Empire in that 

direction, and the Arabian expedition ot Aelius Galtus, 

though not a complete success, secured good harbours in lire 

south of Arabia for the Roman traders on their way from 

Egypt to India, In the reign of Augustus, despite the 

‘embassies' to him from the country, this commerce 

was by no means extensive or economically important; the 

notices of some contemporary writers, whoso Imagination was 

struck by such trade, has led modern scholars, on the whole, 

to exaggerate its significance. But it soon assumed new anti 

unexpected proportions, and ceased to be the negligible 

branch of Roman trade that it was in the beginning, The 

growth proceeded steadily through the tunes of the Julii and 

Claud Li, and though there was a lively trade by land T the 

maritime commerce of Egypt with Arabia, and through 

Arabia with India, was the most considerable branch of the 

commerce with the East, So long as the trade was confined 

to luxuries and carried on through Arab intermediaries, the 

Romans paid for it mostly in gold and silver, and the oft- 

quoted statement of the elder Pliny that not a year passed 

without the Empire paying out a hundred million sesterces 

(about £ 1,087,500) Lo India, China and Arabia* 3 has, most 

likely, reference Ln this early phaxe. After Augustus, the 

trade with India grew naturally in the favourable atmosphere 

of a great Empire, 1 The discovery of the monsoons by 

Hipparchus of Alexandria in the late Ptolemaic or early 

Roman timea, as well as the natural tendency of a growing 

trade to become more than a trade in luxuries and a merely 

passive trade on one side, led to the establishment of a direct 

route by sea between Egypt and India. The main centre of 

traffic was now Alexandria. The Arabian harbours lost their 

importance. ,. • The new route was fully established at the 

date of the P*rrphis r that is, under Domilian. The trade with 
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India gradually developed into a regular exchange of goods 
of different kinds between Egypt on the one side and Arabia 
and India on the other* One of the most important articles 
which came from India was cotton, 83 another probably was 
silk. Both of these products were worked up in the factories 
of Alexandria, which sent in exchange glass, metal ware, and 
probably linen/ 84 Nothing can prove better the increasing 
volume and regularity of the Indian trade of the Homan 
Empire than the contrast between the meagre description of 
the direct trade route to India given by the author of the 
Perivhis and the elaborate precision of Ptolemy’s descriptions 
in the first half of the second century a.d* Ptolemy’s account 
shows that the Roman trade now reached beyond India to 
Indo-China and Sumatra* and that the trade with India and 
China was highly developed and quite regular* Relatively 
few Roman merchants visited the lands of the Far-East 
themselves; Southern India obviously acted as intermediary 
in the trade between China and the West. The carrying trade 
between the Malaya Peninsula and Sumatra in the East and 
the Malabar coast in the West was largely in the hands of 
the Tamils* 83 The direct trade between Rome and Southern 
India declined and died out in the period of military anarchy 
in the Roman Empire of the third century* 4 Practically no 
coins of the third century have been found in India. Busi¬ 
ness relations were not resumed till order and a stable gold 
currency had been re-established in the Byzantine period* 88 
and then mostly through intermediaries. 

Of the carrying trade of the Indian ocean and the Arabian 
Share of the sea, the Colas had an important share and 
Colas. controlled 1 the largest and most extensive 

Indian shipping 1 of the Coromandel coast. 87 In the harbours 
of the Cola country, says the author of the 
Tamil Periplus, * are ships of the country coasting 

Shipping. Jong the shore as far as Damirica and 

other very large vessels made of single logs hound together, 
called sangara; but those which make the voyage to Chryse 
and to the Ganges are called colandia and are very large/ 8 * 
Here three kinds of craft are distinguished by the author of 
the Periplus—light coasting boats for local traffic, larger ves¬ 
sels of a more complicated structure and greater carrying 
capacity, and lastly the big ocean-going vessels that made the 
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Voyages to Malaya and Sumatra, anil the Canges, (juke 
obviously, the light coasting craft Is what the poet Hudrati- 
ganrianar had m mind when he described rows of roomy boats 
which hod returned laden with grain secured in exchange 
for the white salt they had sold and which were seen in the 
back-waters of the port of Puhar tied to rows of pegs and 
looking like so many destriers ®* The same writer mention-- 
elsewhere larger ships which carried flags at their mastheads 
and which he compares to big elephants. Navigation in the 
high seas and the dangers attendant on it in foul weather ore 
picturesquely described in the Mmiimefcalaf in a forcible simile 
in which the mad progress of Udayakumaru in search of 
Muminrk;dai |1E is compared to that of a ship caught in a storm 
on Lhe high sea : 

'The captain trembling, the tall mast in the centre 
broken at its base, the strong knots unloosed and the rope 
cut asunder by the wind, the hull damaged and the sails 
rent and noisy, like the ship caught in a great storm and 
dashed about In all directions by the surging waves ol 
the ocean.' 

This coincidence of testimony drawn from the early literature 
of the Tamil country and the Peripfus on the conditions of 
maritime trade in the Indian seas in the early centuries of the 
Christian era is indeed very remarkable in itself. When one 
considers this in the light of other evidence from [ndo-China 
and the islands of the archipelago on the permeation of Indian 
influences in those lands from very early times, one can hard] 1 , 1 
fail to be struck by the correctness of the conclusion reached 
by Schoff: 5 - 'The numerous migrations from India into 
Ihdn-China, both before and after the Christian era, give 
ample ground for the belief that the ports of South India and 
Ceylon were in truth, as the PertpI U s stales, the centre of an 
active trade with the Far-East, employing larger ships, and 
in greater number, than those earning from Egypt.* We shall 
see that, when after a long eclipse, the power of the Cola 
kings revived in the tenth and eleventh centuries, the sea¬ 
faring instincts of the people had not deserted them and that, 
In the favourable conditions then obtain ing they attempted 
tasks more venturesome thau anything they had achieved in 
the earlier age. 
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Before turn hug to a study of the internal trade and in¬ 
dustry of the Cola country, mention musi 
Silver dish of }>e made of a unique example, in die second 
LjimpsBEua. ^ third century AJ)„ of the working of 

Indian influence on the art and culture of the Homan Em¬ 
pire. The wide sway of Greco-Roman influences in India in 
Gandhilran art and the arl of Amaravati is now generally ad¬ 
mitted. A silver dish found ai Lampsacus, partly inlaid with 
gold and partly enamelled^ ‘furnishes a valuable proof »f 
the excellent knowledge which ihe Romans possessed about 
India and of the interest which they took m that country." 
The dish figures a ' personification of India seated on a pecu¬ 
liar Indian chair, the tegs of which are formed by elephant 
tusks. Her light hand Is lifted in the gesture of prayer. In 
her left she holds a bow. Around her are grouped Indian 
animals—a parrot, a guinea hen and two pet monkeys. 
Under her feet are two Indians leading a pet tiger and a pet 
panther, ready to fight, and making the gesture of udora- 
tion/ w ft is possible that the animals represented on the dish 
formed the chief objects of trade by the land route from 
India to the Roman Empire 


Among the industries of the Cd]fl country os of South 
India in general, in this period as always. 
Agriculture nm* the chief place was held by agriculture 
The high place of agriculture In the 
national economy and the phenomenal fertility of the soil in 
the basin of the Kxviri are. as we know, clearly reflected in 
the literature of the time. Many agricultural operations were 
done by women especially of Lhe lower classes, the 1 Iasi 
desses 103 (ka^aiiryar) as one of the poets of the PuTa\wnuru 
calls them. There is no dear evidence of (he prevalence nf 
predial slavery, though it is possible that most of the 
labourers of the ‘ last classes did not differ much from slaves 
in their status The bulk of the land was owned by relMjar. 
the agriculturists jnr excellence, who commanded a high 
social rank F I1ie late commentator Naccinarkkiniyair distin¬ 
guishes between the rich and the poor vullalea by describing 
them*® as ‘those who maintained themselves by causing 
Hand) to he ploughed, and + those who maintained them¬ 
selves by ploughing (land) .* Of the former he says that 
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beside owning land, they held official posts under the king 
in the civil and military administration* and the titles of Vel 
and Ara§u m the Cola and of Kavidi in the Pandya country, 
and enjoyed the jits coTmubii with royal families These were 
doubtless the nobles of the land who shared with the king 
the pleasures of war and chase and the table. The poorer 
ve]Ia]as did not shun manual labour and for the most pari 
worked on their own lands, and not as hired day labourers 
on estates belonging to others. They were in fact (he 
peasantry of the country who worked themselves and sought 
the assistance of hired labour as necessity arose* A casual 
simile in the PurandnutuF which mentions the prior farmer 
who having no income from his fields hod to eat up the seed- 
corn, may load us to infer that drought and failure of crops 
were not altogether unknown. We have no information on 
tenancy-rights or on the taxation of land In this period. 

Spinning and weaving of cotton, and perhaps also of silk, 
had attained a high degree of perfection. Spinning was then, 
as in later times* the hy-occupation of women, 34 The weav¬ 
ing of complex patterns on cloth and silk is often mentioned 
m literature, and we have the authority of the Ptriplus that 
Uraiyur was a great centre of the trade lit fine cotton stuffs. 
The PorunaTiarr?ippndai mentions** cotton cloth, thin like the 
slough of the snake, bearing fine floral designs and so finely 
woven that the eye cannot follow the course of die yam. 
The same poem alludes elsewhere 100 to silk doth with its 
threads gathered in small knots at its ends. The Manimekalai 
speaks 101 of artistic patterns of cloth giving evidence of the 
marvellous dexterity of expert weavers. The cotton and silk 
trades, therefore, must have provided occupation to a con¬ 
siderable part of the population. No detailed or specific 
information is forthcoming nn the other trades of which a 
general idea may be gathered from the descriptions of city 
life quoted above. Cots made of leather straps plaited 
apparently on wooden frames are mentioned ; and the leather 
workers came from the low class of the pulriyu.”* Tf the 
mention, in the of Magadhan artisans, 

Mahratha smiths, blacksmiths from Avanti and Yavaoa 
carpenters working by the side of Tamil craftsmen is not 
mere rhetoric, we may believe that by the side of foreign 
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merchants from different countries in India and outride, there 
were also some industrial workers who had found more or 
less permanent employment in tha Tamil lands by their excep¬ 
tional skill in particular crafts. Much of 
BarteT - the internal trade was carried on by barter, 

paddy forming the most commonly accepted medium of ex¬ 
change. Salt, we have seen, was add lor paddy. We learn 
also 101 LhaL honey and roots were exchanged for fish-oil and 
toddy, the sweet sugar-cane and for venison and ar¬ 

rack. The ladies of foe prosperous agriculturist families in 
Lhc Papaya country poured the white paddy from their bams 
into the pots in which I he hunter from the forest had brought 
venison p or the shepherdess had fetched curds . 1 ^ Paddy was 
accepted as the most common measure of value in rural eco¬ 
nomy in the Cola empire of the tenth century and later, the 
numerous inscriptions of that time furnish unmistakable 
evidence of the suhnrdin&le role of coin in the transactions 
of everyday life; the same feature survived until very 
recently in the rural par Is of the Tamil country. It may be 
inferred, therefore, font in the early centuries of the Christian 
era paddy was the common measure of value in internal 
trade; and that metallic currency entered only in transactions 
of foreign commerce. It must be noted however that some 
evidence, not quite conclusive, seems to indicate the presence 
at this period In Madura, and only there, of a body of foreign 
colonists who appear to have used regularly small copper 
coins in their day to day tr ansae tious. 1QT 

In no sphere is the influence of Aryan ideas on Tamil 
culture in early historical times more evi* 
Rdijdoti and dent than in that of religion and ethics. 
Mythology. 53 ^ idfiflS embodied in a number of 

myths legends and social practices which form the common 
stock of practically the whole of India, had already become 
an inLegral piirr of the civilisation of the Tamils, and the 
San gam literature a fiords Instances without number of the 
thorough acquaintance of the Tamil poets with the Vedic and 
epic mythology of Sanskrit, and die ethical concepts of the 
Dharmasastras, An ejchaustive study of the history of Indian 
Mythology, by tracing the Stases through which each single 
legend passes before attai n ing a final and fixed form which 
C. 12 
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it retains ever lifter, might lead to results of value to the 
internal chronology ol the body o£ ^irngaui literature, liven 
otherwise, on® cun see that poems like the ^tfappucfi Jed rain 
and the Munimekulai which differ from die other poems of 
the Sant? urn, not only in their threat length bud die if literary 
fnrm, but in the much freer use they make of Liiese northern 
legends and myths, must be accounted to come rather late 
in the period if not after its dose. In any cast?, it -earns lies! 
not to mix up the evidence of the anthologies in these matters 
with that of the Sitfippadifcaram and the Mclii brick aim, but 
keep these apart, 

The burning of the Three Cities (tripu ra) by £wa, a 
feat often attributed also to a mythical Cola king: fiihi saving 
the dove from the claws of a falcon; perhaps also the exca¬ 
vation of the eastern ocean by the SagarajR, and the stories 
of the Ramdwntta and the MaMhMratn are among the legends 
known to the poets of the anthologies. In the Silnppadik&mm 
and the Maiiimekalai we come across a much larger body of 
Aryan myth and legend more freely used by the authors in 
many contexts. The whole cycle of Krma legends including 
his adventures with shepherdesses, Visvamitra eating dog's 
flesh, Indra's misconduct with Ahalya and the curse of Gau¬ 
tama, the incarnation of Vi^u os a dwarf to bring ruin on 
Bali, the demon king 1 **—these and other stories are used in 
fhe.se epics in so casual a manner that there can be no doubt 
about I heir common currency in the Tamil land at the time 
they were composed* 


A number of quaint social customs and beliefs, some of 
which may be of a non-Tamil origin h can be 


Some aocinl 
Customs- 


traced in the literature we have been deal¬ 
ing with. The practice of speeding the 


parting guest known ax sdpfapddx in Sanskrit, is clearly men¬ 
tioned in the Pontatir-ntrt*pr^^ ! - 1M which says that Karl- 
kale accompanied his guest on foot for a distance of J seven 
steps* before requesting him to mount a chariot drawn by 
four milk-white steeds. Each householder laid out some 
food, rice mixed with flesh, every day before his meal, for 
crows to feed on, 110 The slaughter of a cow, the destruction 
nf a foetus, the killing of a brahman were counted among the 
most heinous offences, hut worse than these was ingratitude. 
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according to the established code. 111 Women of the courtesan 
class when they were guilty of unprofessional conduct were 
punished by being compelled to carry seven bricks on then- 
heads round the public theatre (arangu) and apparently 
expelled from the class thereafter. 113 A bath in the sea at 
Kan yak umari was held to absolve a woman from the sin of 
incest; at any rate it was accepted as an act of penance for 
those who had incurred the sin. 113 After child-birth women 
bathed at night in tanks on the tenth day. 114 The phenomena 
of possession and the evil eye were believed in 110 and care¬ 
fully guarded against by the hair of children being diessed 
with ghee and white mustard. Divination was practised 116 
and faith in omens was common. The author of the Silap- 
padikdram says picturesquely that coming events were fore¬ 
shadowed by the throbbing of the left eye of Kannaki and 
the right one of Madavi 11 ' on the day of the festival of 
Indra. 

There was no single method adopted for the disposal of 
the dead, and both cremation and inhuma- 
the^ad 1 ° f tion with or without urns are freely men¬ 
tioned. And there appears to have prevailed considerable 
latitude in the choice of the method to be followed on each 
particular occasion in the same family. 118 And the Mani tne 
kalai mentions the construction of brick tombs of various 
shapes built by the relatives of the dead whether they were 
sages or kings or women who had become Safi. 119 It would 
appear that the shapes of these structures varied with the 
caste and rank of the persons commemorated by them. The 
funeral drum striking terror into the hearts of listeners is 
also mentioned in the same poem. 120 

Sati is frequently mentioned and was fairly common, but 
by no means universal. The celebrated 
S* tL utterance of the queen of Bhuta Pandya 121 

shows that it was more or less the general practice to dis¬ 
suade women who had lost their husbands from immolating 
themselves and that the practice was by no means encouraged, 
much less enforced. There can be no manner of doubt, 
however, that the heroism and devotion of the Safi were 
applauded by public opinion. The true wife was indeed she 
who, at the death of her husband, entered his binning P> ie 
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as if she were entering the cool water in a tank for bathing, 125 
Still, the more human, though less heroic, Ideal that women 
were ordinarily expected to adopt is perhaps best expressed 
in tlie lines of the iWanime/calai!^ which contrast the daily 
life of the family woman with that of the hetaera by saying 
that the former was under guard in her maidenhood as in her 
married state, and so also when her husband was no more, 
that she controlled her mind and did not meet strangers and 
that she offered worship to no god other than her wadded 
husband. The Kur«i is silent on Sati. To lead a life of reli¬ 
gious devotion in widowhood was recognised as proper for 
women of all classes. The Sutf then was the exception rather 
than the rule, and wc do not hear of a single instance of an 
unwilling woman being forced in it. 


That the ritualism of Brahmanical Hinduism had struck 

BralLmanbm ^ “ ** Tamil COUllt ^ in lhiS ^ 

mu&L have become clear from the references 

already cited to the costly sacrifices performed by the Colo 
monarchS of the time. The regular day to day fire-worship 
of tlie Brahmans is mentioned by the Magimefcolef; 11 * and a 
song of Avur Mulam-kiTar in the Fiirananwni which eulogises 
the Brahman Vinnflndayan of the Kaundinya-gotra who 
lived in Punji|rjur in the Cob country gives an idea of the 
high position held in society by prominent Srutriya 
families: 123 


‘0! Scion of the celebrated race of wise men who 
laid low the strength of those that opposed Siva’s ancient 
lore, who saw through the sophistry of the fake doc¬ 
trines, and preferring the truth and shunning error, com¬ 
pleted the twenty-one ways of Vcdin sacrifice! 1IM Worn 
by you on the occasion of the sacrifice, the skin of the 
grass-eating stag of the forest shines over the sacred cord 
on your shoulder. Your wives, suited to your station, 
gentle and of rare virtue, wearing the netlike garment 
laid down in the Castro (for such occasions), sparing of 
speech, with small foreheads, large hips, abundant trasses, 
are carrying out the duties set for them. From the forest 
and from the town, having twice seven pa.nu in their 
proper places, supplying ghee more freely than water, 
making offerings which numbers cannot reckon and 
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spreading your fame to make the whole world jealous, 
at ike rare culmination of the sacrifice your exalted 
station gains a new splendour. May we ever witness it 
so! I, lor my part, shall go, eat, drink, ride and enjoy 
myself in my village by the cool Kaviri, which gets its 
flowery freshes when the thunder cloud roars on the 
gulden peaks of the Western mountains; may you, fur 
your part, stand thus stable without change, like (ho tall 
Himalaya which towers above the clouds and whose sides 
are covered With bamboos.' 

This ode shows not only the dominance of Vedic ritualism, 
hut contains an allusion to disputes between the followers of 
the Veda and other religionists, the latter being stigmatised 
as followers of false doctrines and sophists who make the 
false appear true. What these oLher religions were ran only 
he guessed; most likely they were Euddhism and Jainism 
which had a vogue in the Tamil country from very early 
times. The ceremony of upanayatm is clearly known to the 
MctJfUiJiclcGlflf which mentions Brahmans who began the study 
of Ike Veda soon after they were invested with the sacred 
cord. 1 ® The twice-born ure mentioned in the Fufnm. J£a Even 
Ln the houses of merchants marriages were, as has been seen, 
performed according to Vedic ritual. The TofHpptynm defines 
fairpu in a manner which implies that, in one important res¬ 
pect, the distinction between k|«m and kflrpu was based on 
the difference between the indigenous Tamil form of marriage 
and the exotic Aryan form which had been superposed on it: 

'Kflrptt is that (form) in which a bridegroom from 
a family fit to accept accepts a bride given by persons 
of a family fit to give her and takes her to wife with the 
(proper) ritual.’ 133 

We leam further that the rites of marriage might he per¬ 
formed even when there happened to be no one to dispose 
of the marriageable girl, and that the rites primarily meant 
for the three higher classes, might also be adopted on occe* 
sin ns by the lower. 1 ® We are told, in fine, that these rituals 
were ordained by the sages (nij/ttr) after falsehood and sin 
had made their appearance. 131 This last statement distinctly 
recalls the legends of the origin of human marriage current 
among Sanskrit writers and detailed fully in the Moha him- 
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ratiu As has been rightly pointed out, 333 sudi "myths arc 

interesting but erf no scientific value.When men meditated 

upon the marriage ceremonial and system, they would natu¬ 
rally infer u time when there was not only no rite, but no 
institution of marriage/ 

From all accounts, Hinduism was the dununa.nl religion 
in the Tamil country in this period, Within 
The Pantheon. ^ spacious fold were worshipped all the 
yods of an extensive and eclectic pantheon ranging from the 
Great God with an eye on his forehead to the little demon 
(bh.fi tam) of the cross-roads/ 88 Four divinities seem to hove 
occupied a more distinguished position than the rest, 134 and 
they were Siva who is often placed at the head of the pantheon, 
Balaruma and Kf^pa who are' frequently described together, 
and Murugam apparently the favourite deity of the Tamils, 
The worship of Murugan embodied some indigenous features 
like the vilanadal Indrs came in also for special worship 
is on the occasion of the festival held in Puhiir in his honour, 
Tli at music and dance were from early times closely inter¬ 
twined with religious riles is seen from the descriptions in 
(he ^tlappadikdmm of the more or less primitive worship of 
Korravai by wtfuwtr, of Krsna (Kalian) by shepherdesses 
ajid of Murugan hy Kurava®. A temple of Saraswatl is men 
tioned in the MmtimefcclflM 35 which also alludes to the pre¬ 
sence of fdfpdUfcas.™ If the author of the KalamIi was the 
same as the Vaismiva saint Foygaiyar who is counted among 
the three earliest o Imr®, then we shall have to trace to this 
period also the beginnings of the bhnJcfi cult of the Vaisnavas 
and ihero is nothing improbable in this The Mpfrhncfcabi 
appears to mention even the Viwmpurana}& 

Belief in reincarnation, the effects of karma in succes¬ 
sive births and the power of Fate was part 
nf the common basis of all religion in India, 
and i his is clearly .seen to have been gene¬ 
rally accepted in the Tamil country also. The practice of 
austerities (tapes) was held to be meritorious and produc¬ 
tive of great Enoch 338 The joyous faith in good living that 
breathes through the poems ol the San gam age gradually 
gives place to the peKskoiMic outlook on life that is, in the 
last resort f traceable to the emphasis laid by Buddhism on 
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the sorrows of life and its doctrine that the only way of 
escape was the repression of the will to live. This note of 
sadness, already traceable in Uraiyur Mudukannan Sattanar, 139 
becomes more pronounced in the setting of the Manimekalcii 
which contains a round denunciation of the fools who, not 
meditating upon the ruthlessness of Death, spend their time 
in the blind enjoyment of carnal pleasures. 140 In all im¬ 
portant centres in the Tamil country there were Jaina tem¬ 
ples and Buddhist caityas and monasteries in which Buddhist 
and Jaina monks lived and preached their tenets to those who 
cared to listen. 141 Aravanavadigal, the celebrated Buddhist 
monk, whom the Manimekalai connects successively with 
Puhar, Vanji, and Kanci, even though he may not be a histori¬ 
cal figure, 142 may well be looked upon as a type familiar to 
town-dwellers in those times. We have no means whatever 
of estimating with any certainty the numbers professing these 
religions or the extent of their influence in society. 


1. The old term Dravidian, now fallen into much contempt with 
some writers, does not mean anything essentially different. Inferences 
from language or culture to race are of course not warranted. 

2. Much recent writing on this subject makes one reflect on the 
justice of the remark made in another context by Wingfield-Stratfoid, 
‘This is a field that has hitherto been largely left to free lances, and 
it is perhaps a pity that a closer liaison has not been maintained between 
orthodox historians, and imaginative pioneers, the boldness of whose 
conclusion is apt to take one’s breath away, and demands from the 
reader exercise of the critical faculty not always apparent in the author. 
The argument from words, of which the free lance is so glibly prolific, 
is one that ought to be used with the utmost caution, considering how 
easy it is, with a little ingenuity, to make out a philological case for 
the wildest absurdity.’ (The History of British Civilisation, i p. 14). 

3. P. T, Srinivasa Aiyangar Tamils p. 485; surely there were heroes 
before Agamemnon! . 

4 ibid p. 537. 

5. vL II. 66-7. 

6. E.g.jGautama iv. 6 ff. (Mysore edit.). 

7. flTaraiyor-te-ettu-manral ettanuf. Su. 92 in Porulj Imlyaiwr, 
Su. 1. 

8. Totleappiyam Pond. 104-6. 

9. Ii. 1—28. 

10- Puram 368, 1A. xxix pp. 282-3. 

11. Purnm 40, 11. 10-11. 
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12, Ponino.r-drrupptt4fl^ Q- 245-4. 

13 , mm, 

14. Nos. 731-46. 

15. No. 740. 

16. NoS. 751-GO. 

17, No. TM PdrloifilaliaK bos taken itrupani) to mean escheat and 

treasure-trove; but set 1 Ditfakaram, see- 9. 

IB. No, SS& 
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20. No. 448, Pope's translation. 
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23. The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Year* dffo. pp, 109-1G- 

2& As may be expected, cholera who arc pot in a position to 
control Konakasabhei's state men by going to his sources have boon 
much intrigued by them. In his thoughtful wort on Corpora (e Li j# in 
Aadsat Indio, for instai™, B, C- Majutndar take* a big leap forward 
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30 , Puram 46 . 
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FROM THE &ANGAM AGE TO VTJAYALAYA 


Thu transition from the Sangain age to that in which the 

Faniyas o| the line of Ka^tingon and the 

\iter till- Pallavas of the Simhaviisnu line divide for 

Songani Age. . A. , , . 

three centunew the Tamil land between 


them hi completely hidden from uur view. The same diirkm^a 
shrouds the fortunes of the Colas for three centuries more, 
until the accession of Yijayakya in the second quarter of the 
ninth century; Epigraphy and literature, however, provide a 
few peep-holes through which we obtain glimpses of the inter¬ 
esting transformations that come aver this ancient line of kings 
in this long interval. Due thing seems certain, that when the 
power of the Colas fell to a low ebb and that, of the Pallavas 
ami the Faniyas rose to the north and south of them, the 
scions of this ancient royal line found themselves compelled 
to seek service and patronage under their more successful 
rivals; this is a feature cummcm to several dynasties Of Indian 
kings in the days of their tribulation. The Western C3r]nkyas 
in the period of RasLrakQLa power, the Eastern Cakikyas 
between R3jar5Ja's conquest of Vengi and the accession of 
Kulottunga I to the Cd]o throne, the Fedyas and the Fallavas 
themselves, besides the Gangas and the Banos after the ex¬ 
pansion of the Cola power under the successors of Vijayalaya* 
are among the most conspicuous examples of this common 
feature of Indian history. Ancient memories die hard; and 
great drastic names, though borne lor a time in obscurity, 
Have often, with a turn in the wheel of fortune, been the 
cause of a renascence of power and glory. It may he doubted 
if + for all their troubles in this period, the Colas ever complete¬ 
ly lost their hold on Uraiyur. Vijaysilaya when he comes into 
prominence rises from the same neighbourhood, and ihe re¬ 
motest claimants to Cola descent in the Telugu country, and 
even further north, glory in the names Of Utaiyur and Kaveri; 
contemporary epigraphical evidence may also be cited pointing 
to the same eoncIiiKmn* The dispersion of 
t\ fST ^he Go]as in the period of their weakness, 

the poor and dispossessed among them going 
out in quest of fortune. Is attested by the occurrence of 
names of princes and chief fains claiming C5]a connect ions in 
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places as far removed from one another as Kodumbalur (Pudu- 
kottah), Siyyali (Shiyali), and Malepadu. The Pandyas of 
Uccangi, the Mauryas of Konkan, the Guttas of Guttal (Bom¬ 
bay), like the Colas of the Telugu country, are examples of 
what may be styled dynastic drift in Indian History. 1 

The Velvikudi grant of the Pandyas and some Pallava 
charters mention the obscure clan of the 

Kalabhras. Kajabhras who were responsible for much 
political unsettlement in the country, and whose overthrow 
formed the first step in the resuscitation of the power of the 
PSndyas and the Pallavas towards the end of the sixth cen¬ 
tury. We may assume that the predatory activities of the 
Kalabhras 2 brought the power of the early Colas also to an 
end. The absence of any allusion to this fact in the Cola 
inscriptions and copper-plates of the Vijayalaya line is easily 
accounted for. Unlike the Pandyas and the Pallavas who 
quickly succeeded in wresting from the hands of the Kala¬ 
bhras what they had lost to them sometime before, the Colas 
were submerged for nearly three centuries under the rising 
tide of the Pandya and Pallava powers. They could not find 
their feet again until these newly risen forces had spent them¬ 
selves in mutual hostility. In the writings of Buddhadatta 3 
we have singularly interesting evidence on the rule of the 
Kalahbras in the Cola country. The date of 

Buddhadatta. Buddhadatta is, unfortunately, not as cer¬ 
tain as has sometimes been assumed; the tradition that makes 
him a contemporary of Buddhaghosa is late, and not warrant¬ 
ed by any statement in the extensive works of either of these 
divines* Buddhadatta might have been the earlier of the two 
to visit Ceylon for studying Buddhism. It is quite certain, 
however, that he lived in the dark period of South Indian 
history after the light of the Sangam literature fails, and be¬ 
fore a fresh dawn commences with the Pandya and Pallava 
charters mentioned above; and his evidence is all the more 
welcome. At the close of his AbhidharmrMvat&ra. he gives 
a glowing account of Kaveripattana, with its concourse of 
rich merchants, its palaces and pleasure-gardens, 5 and states 
that, in a great monastery built there by Kanhadasa, he lived 
for a time and composed that work at the very proper request 
of Sumati, evidently one of his pupils. Likewise he informs 
us at the end of his V intty civiiriccGi/a that he composed that 
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work for the sake of Buddhasihn, while he was residing i n the 
lovely monastery of Venhudasa in a city on Lite banks of the 
Kaveri, by name BhCitamangokin, 8 described by him as the 
hub of Color aft ha. He adds also that this work was begun 

Ae«tto Kalnbhu. whm Accutavikktola of the 

Jv.aJablirakula was ruling the earth," This 
Accuta could have been no other than the king of the same 
name who is reputed, in literary tradition» to have kept in 
confinement the- litres Tamil lungs, the Cera. Cbla and Faniya, 
.ome$onft,s about him ar* quoted by AmitasSKarar, the author 
Of the Ydpparu-ngdak-ktrtitm, m the tenth century aj>. Pcs- 
sibly Accuta wn 5 himself a Buddhist. At any rate, by calling 
the Kalabhxes a tribe of Kali kings and stating that fhev up¬ 
rooted many adfnrifjur and meddled with brefunaefeye rights 
the Velvikudi grant makes it dear (hat there was no' love lost 
between these interlopers and the people of the lands Overrun 
by them, hi the colophons to hi$ works, Buddhadatta is called 
an inhabitant uf tfragapu™ which perhaps means that Ural- 
yur was Ms native place. 


sometime after Accutas rule, how long after we cannot 
Obscurity of the ^ exactly, the Pal lavas and the Pandyas 
5 °''' v , established their power after overthrowing 

e . K f^bhras; and the Colas, though they could not recover 
then independent status, continued to lead an obscure «cU- 
tence on the banks of the Kiveri, The newly risen powers 
m the north and south ,eem to have left them alone for the 
most part, though, possibly out of regard for their ancient 
name, they accepted Cc]a princesses in marriage, and em¬ 
ployed m their service Cola princes who were willing to sc- 
cepi it 6 


Cu-U-yn cif Yuun 
Chwcing. 


The Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang, who spent several 
“5* at AmaravatT and KSficTpurnm in 
a d, 63ft and 64(1, took the kingdom of Cu- 
. , " ya (CoUka?) on his way south The 

pi,E,im ' S il ^ary led Cunningham 
to find its modern representative in the Karnul district* A 

number or atone Inscriptions from the Cud da pah district™ 
and two interesting copper-plate grants which give the names 
of four generations attest the rule of a dynasty of king, Lear- 
ma the Colo name, tracing their descent from Korikfila and 
holding sway in tins region. The territory ruled by them was 
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called Renandu 7,000, and comprised the tract of land lying 
along the Kunderu river in the Cuddapah and Karnul dist¬ 
ricts. 11 On palaeographical grounds the stone inscriptions 
have been held to be anterior to the 8th century 12 and very 
good reason can be shown for assigning them, together with 
the copper-plates from Maiepadu, to the seventh cen¬ 
tury ajx 13 The titles borne by these kings show that they had 
rather intimate political connections will} the PaUavas and 
the Calukyas. It is possible that though they claimed inde¬ 
pendent status for themselves and for the most part main¬ 
tained it with success, policy sometimes dictated to them the 
need for acknowledging in some vague manner the supremacy 
of their more powerful neighbours. Their crest, figured in 
the Maiepadu plates, represents, not a tiger, but a maned lion 
with its tail twisted in a loop over the back; it resembles that 
of the Visnukundins and the Pallavas, and was possibly Bud¬ 
dhist in origin. 14 The genealogy of the Renandu Colas given 
in the Maiepadu plates is as follows: 15 


Nandivarman (Kasyapa-gotra) 


Simhavi^nu 


Sundarananda Dhanafijayavarman 


Gunamudita 


Cola Maharaja 
Mahendra-vikrama- 
varman, Mudita- 
silaksara, 
Navarama, Lord 
of Cola, Kerala 
and Pandya 
countries 


Punya-kumara, Pormukharama, 
Mardavacitta, Madanavilasa, etc. 


Of these Dhananjaya is represented by a single stone ins¬ 
cription 16 in the Cuddapah district. Though several of the 
stone inscriptions mentioned above belong to Cola Maharaja, 
none of them adds anything to our knowledge of the king’s 
reign, and we have no direct means of explaining his titles, 
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among which occurs an ambitious claim to the overlordship of 
the three Tamil kingdoms of the South. The title of Ppthivt- 
vallabha borne by Ptinyakumani r and the name of his queen 
Vasanta-Pori^ola-Mahadevi 17 show his connexion with Hie 
Cfijukyas. It Ls difficult in say whether he or his [a I her was 
ruling al the time of Yuan Chwang*£ visit; but there can be 
no doubt that this line of rulers had an important role in the 
hostilities between.the Pallavas and Calukya* of this period. 
King Colamaharajadhnisja Vskramaditya Satyaditya and his 
mother Co]a Mahadevi 1 * are no doubt other members of lhe 
same family who do not figure in the genealogy of the Male- 
pa du plates. It is to be observed that this king has a higher 
title than the usual Cola Maharaja, his territory including 
Siddhi \m (Sidhout country) besides the RenSn^lu 7000, A 
Cn]a Maharaja Kumarankiisa iigm^ as the tfijufipt i in the 
Yeiurpajalyam plates of the sixth year of the Pallava king. 
Nandivamvan IIL 19 The history of this line cannot he fully 
rinderstood until fresh discoveries are in tide. But it is already 
clear that they form the link connecting the early Colas of 
the Tamil country and the numerous dynasties of petty chief¬ 
tains in the Telugu and Karnataka country claiming to have 
been of Qie Kasvapa Gotra and to have descended from Kari- 
kala and ruled at Utsiy&r,^ 


Of the Cd]as Of the Tamil Country in this period we know 
, even less than we do about the Ren and u 

Tsonii 3JiV C ^ R * : for there are fugitive refe¬ 

rences to them in the epigraphs and the lite¬ 
rature bearing on the age p which show that the Colas lingered 
on the banks nf the K0v£H all the time, they tell us little else 
of historical interest. And no epigraphies! or architectural 
m on time nl s of this period that can be directly attributed to the 
Cojas have yet been discovered. No conclusion can be based 
on the absence of any reference to the C5]a kingdom in the 
Allahabad pillar inscription nf Samudragupla, as the limits of 
his conquests are now known in have been much narrower 
than they appeared once** The Pallava charters furnish the 
bulk of the epigraphies! evidence on the Colas during this 
period, and this is, at times, finely supplemented by the W. 

Caliikya and F^n^yo grants. The Yelurpelai- 


Ept S rmphy, 


yam plates describe BuddhavarmI of the late 


fourth or early fifth century a. n. as "the submarine fire to the 
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ocean of the Cola army/ 22 Again, Simhavi^u (c. a_d. 575-600) 
is stated to have seized the Co|a country watered by the 
Kaveri and adorned by groves of areca-palms and rich paddy 
fields. 23 About the same time the Calukyas claim to have con¬ 
quered the Colas 34 ; either the claim is false, or the Renand u 
Colas are meant. Mahendravarman (c. a.d. 600-630) was 
proud of his sway over the Cola country; and in his inscrip¬ 
tions the Triehinopoly rock is called the crown of the Cola 
country, 25 and Lord Siva enjoins the king to build a temple 
for him on the rock as otherwise he would miss the sight of 
the rich splendour of the land of the Colas 26 . In a grandiose 
and apparently meaningless enumeration of kings overthrown 
by Narasimhavarman I (c. a,d, 630-660), the Kuram grant (of 
Paramesvara-vaxman I) includes the Cola among the coun¬ 
tries conquered by him* 27 The Aihole inscription of Pulakesin 
II (a.d. 634) states that he confined the power of the Pallavas 
inside the four walls of Kanclpuram and thus brought pros¬ 
perity to the Cola, Kerala and Pandya. 28 Vikramaditya I, the 
successor of Pulakesin II, also claims conquest of the Cola coun¬ 
try, and his Gadval plates (aj>. 674) mention his victorious 
camp in the ancient Cola capital Uraiyur on the southern 
bank of the Kaveri. 29 The Velvikudi grant tells us that the 
Pandya king Koccadaiyan Hanadhira (a a,d. 710-40) assumed 
the title Sembiyan, among others, thereby implying that a part 
of the traditional Cola country passed under bis sway. The 
Triehinopoly inscription 30 of Maranjadaiyan calls him the 
tilaka of two races, the lunar and the solar. The Colas are 
counted by the Sinnamanur plates among the allies of the 
Pallavas who sustained a severe defeat near Kumbakonam 
at the hands of Sri Mara Sri-Vallabha (c. a.d. 815-62). 

Religious tradition confirms our general inference that the 
Colas, though they had lost their power, did 

Literature. not disappear totally from the banks of the 
Kaveri at this time. The Periya Purdnam, a work of the 
twelfth century a.d., contains traditional information of some 
value. It tells us that the Pandya contemporary of Tiru-Rana- 
sambandar had for his queen a Cola princess of the name 
Mangaiyark-karasL Pugalccola-Nayanar was a Cola ruler of 
Uraiyur who held Karuvur in subjection, conquered an 
Adigan 31 and promoted Saivism. The Purdnam also affirms 
that when a petty chieftain of Kalandai, who became, later, 
celebrated as Kurruva-Nayanar, wanted the Brahmans of 
C. 14 
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Cidambaram to invest bun with the diadem and thus confer 
the di gn ity of royalty on him in recognition of his extensive 
conquests, they declined to do so on the ground that only the 
ancient family of the Colas was entitled to this high privilege, 
and, to avoid further trouble, migrated to the Cera country 
in a body. The family of another Nayanar, Eyarkon-kalikka- 
man, was living in a village on the banks of the Kaveri, and 
devoting itself to agriculture and military service under the 
Cola monarchs, 32 Lastly, a Cola prince married a Pandyan 
princess and lived at Madura when Sundaramurti visited the 
place in the company of Seraman Perumal 33 Though Sekki- 
lar, the author of the Peril/a Pur&nam, is our main authority 
for these statements, many of them are also found in Nambi 
Andar Nambi’s brief andadi which was the basis of the Purd~ 
nOfTTif and the names at least of the kings and chieftains go 
back to the time of Sundaramurti, in the eighth century a.d. 
The Divyasuri-carita and the Guru-parampard tell the same 
tale from the Vaisnava side. Devadevi, the hetaera who capti¬ 
vated alvar Tondaradippodi for a time, met the holy man first 
when she was returning from the court of the Cola king at 
Uraiyur. The celebrated Uraiyur-nacciyar, who declined to 
marry a mortal, and insisted successfully on her union with 
Lord Ranganatha, was a Cola princess, the daughter of Dhar- 
mavarma of the solar line ruling at Uraiyur. Tirumangai- 
alvar started life as a military official appointed by the Cola 
king. Possibly, some of these literary references to the Colas 
are due to the mere fact that the works in which they occur 
were composed in the days of Cola ascendancy; but the un¬ 
mistakable references to the Pallava contemporaries of the 
earlier alv&rs and myandrs in these works are sufficient indi¬ 
cation that some old and genuine traditions must have sur¬ 
vived at the time and that a few, though not all, of the allu¬ 
sions to the Colas culled from these books may be quite trust¬ 
worthy. 

We see then that in the long historical night that envelops. 
the Colas from the third or fourth to the ninth century a.d., 
their condition is best described as one of suspended anima¬ 
tion. They managed, in some manner hidden from view, to 
find a second home for themselves in the Renandu countrv. 
In their original abode, they bent low before every storm that 
passed over them and bided their time. For aught we know, 
they were occupied in finding suitable matches for their 
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children, often With a view to political influence, with their 
laore successful rivals, and in prouioUng the felijjioua move¬ 
ments of the time. Buddhism and J oinisni seem to huve domi¬ 
nated tlie land for a while; Aceuta, the Kalabhro king, was a 
Buddhist; and there were adherents of Jainism among the 
Pi^dya and Pallava rulers; the rich monastery of Negapslam 
with its large Buddha image of solid gold was, according to 
the Guniparampord, looted by Tinumangai-alvur. Buddha- 
datta gives testimony to the construction, at an earlier period, 
of two large monasteries in the CGjs country. But, thanks to 
the pious exertions of the a{dirs and ndynnars. who led a great 
Hindu revival, and gave fervent expression to the cult of 
hfiofcli in the language of the people, the spread of the protes 
tant faiths was stopped and the orthodox creeds restored to 
their place of dominance. The C5]as, in an unostentatious 
way, assisted the Hindu revival by lending their support im¬ 
partially to the apostles of Vai^navism and Saivism, 


L Venkayya ulm rwr 'It is at present impossible to ascertain how 
those Telugu chiefs came to claim the relationship with KariMlu. 1 (ART. 
190(1 paragraph 45). Strictly, this is true. As I understand the 

matter, however, there was a somewhat live connection between the 
Co|as of the Telugu (Rennndu) country and the Tamil Colas; the M515- 
p5du plates of Punyakumara, 1 think, form an important link in the 
chain of evidence, and suggest that the Pallava dominion of the Simha- 
vipiu line may have been the medium through which the drift of Colas 
to the north took place. The attempts to explain the origin of the Telugu - 
Codas by supposing that the Telugu country formed part of the empire 
of the early Cola king, Knrlkalo. appear to be «o much wasted effort. 
We can hardly treat the legend* af the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
as the history cl the third or fourth. See Studies pp. 33-5, Gl-C. Ccmlm 
Venkayy h-ASV ■ lflOS-G- p, 175 u 8. 

2 , See PK. PP «-&■ 

3. Uuddluidarta* Alamiuis-Part 1 (1915) oiul Pari □ (1988)-ed 

A. P. Buddhadatn, (Pali Text Society). 

4 C! A. P Buddha da llo's Introduction to Part II of the Hamwli; 
comm P. T. Srinivasa Aiyrnngar-TembU p. 523. He makes aenw of 
ihe line A yam sumaflrm iddhu latft*"* kato t«to‘ by translating ft: 
- (By me ; who am intelligent and good and a beggar, this was composed 
and propounded extensively." 

S. This fine description may raise a doubt whether the story of the 
destruction of the city by a tidal w»vu (.VaubnekeJal m UL 181-3M) is 
to be accepted as literally true. 
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6. The identification of this place with Budalur (P. T. Srinivasa 
Aiyengar op. cifc p. 331) is doubtful; in fact it is a village on the 
Koradachery-Mannargudi road. 

7. Accut Accutavikkante Kalabbhakulavaddhane | 

Mahim samanusasante araddho ca samapitd | | 

A* P. Buddhadatta adopts the reading Kalambakula, and holds them 
to be Kadambas. 

8* Tamil Navalar Caritai w. 154-57. 

9. Watters, Vol, ii pp. 225 and 341. 

10. Rangachari-Cd. Nos. 309, 318, 350, 405, 409, 435. 453, 550 and 
also 455, 500. 

11. El. xi p. 343; xxvii p. 288, 

12. ARE. 1905 H, 5-6. 

13. Mad. Chr ; Coll, Mag. Jan 1929. pp, 7-18. cf, Ef, xxvii p, 248; 
contra ibid: p. 271: 

14. EL xi p. 343-4. 

15. EL xi p. 345. 

16. 380 of 1904 {Rangachari-Cd. 435). 

17. 384 of 1904 (Rangachari-Cd 560); 

18. 393 and 400 of 1904 (Rangachari Cd. 453 and 409). Vikramaditya 
Ii claims to have conquered the Colas among others. SJI, i p 146- El 
v. p. 204, 

19. S1L ii 509 v. 26, 

20. 231 of 1908 (Raster) Eh xi p. 338. Even the Kakatiyas some¬ 
times connected themselves with Karikala. See also EL v, p. 123, n. 
and Cat- of copper plates (Mad. Mus.) p. 14 for the undated plates of 
ferlkantfia, 

21. Much less can anything be made of the silence of the Satava- 
hana inscription recording Gautaimputra’s conquests. Contra Venkayya- 
ASL 1905-6, p. 176 n. 

22 S1I. ii p, 508 1. 14. 

23. ibid . a 16-17. 

24. Kielhom’s List of S7f. No, 5 (EL vii), 

25. SU. i, 33. 

26. "Vibhfitfm Coldndm katlwm-aham avekseya vipufam—ibid, 
34. Hultzsch understands by *v\bhmtn CoUndm’ ‘the great power of 
the Colas/ But as it is not a proper description of the position of the 
Colas after their conquest by Simhavisnu, and as such a description is 
hardly likely to be found in a Pallava grant, I take ‘Ccldndm’ to mean 
the country. 

27. SJL p. 151 11. 14-5. 

28. EI. vi p, 6 P verses 29-31. 

29. El. x. p. 103. Uragapura is not as Hultzsch thought Negapatam, 
but Uraiyur near Trichinopoly, 

30. AS1. 1903-4 p. 273. 

31. The dynastic name of the chiefs of Tagadur (Dharmapuri). 
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32, The references are easily gut in any edition of the Fmtja Fiprn- 
nam. Sw abo ASF, 190H pp. 176-7, I cannot discover why Vcnkayyti 
should have included l$angtH r a cbi*ftaLn of KonA^Ly (Fudukkottrih i 
in hi* account of the Cejas of this period. It must be noted, however. 
tli.it I^anglkll is wild to have been the ancestor el Aditya who covered 
ih* Cidarnbarnui temple with gold from Konfpi. Even II thk k a re¬ 
ference to Aditya I who conquered Kongu and annexed Tan^M-tind to 
the Cola kingdom. IdangaH might have been connected with die Cole > 
only by giving bis dou^Hei- in marriage to .1 Cola prince. At any rate, 
wc have no evidence tli^l thu Colas were descended from the Vejs ii] 
the imde Line. 

32. irfnawidn Fe ru t ridl-Nu yandr Purrineua v. 92. 



Chapter VI 


THE RISE OF VIJAYAIAYA. ADITYA I 
(c. a,d. 850-907) 


* At ** head of the great battle of Sri Purambiya, this 

Sri Puranibiyani, hero I) quickly defeated Vara- 

guua, the Lord Of the Papayas; and having, 
at the expense of his own life, secured that his friend was 
Aparajita (unconquered) in fact as in name, he ascended to 
heaven^ In these terms the Udayendiram plates of Gangs 
Prthivipati u record the part of his ancestor and namesake 
in the decisive battle which proved to be a turning-point in 
the history of Southern India, For the Parity as never re¬ 
covered from this staggering blow, and the Pallavas though 
victory remained with them in the battle, owed it more to 
their allies than to their own strength. Thoroughly exhausted 
by incessant warfare on two fronts, against the Calukyas and 
P5*dyes. they were themselves in no position to pursue the 
advantage gained, Among the allies of the Pallavas were, be¬ 
sides ihe Ganga feudatory, the Co|a ruler Aditya I who, 
though he must have taken a subordinate place in the battle 
of Sri Purambtyam. very soon discovered his advantage, and 
commanded the strength and energy to pursue it. The latest 
date known for Prthivipati I is a.d 879; 3 the battle in which 
he lost his life must have taken place about that date. 


Aditya T was the son of Vijayaleya. the first of the Impe- 

VHfiynlavii ** CC J“' An inscription from the 

Trichitiopuly district mentions a grant of 
land made in accordance with an earlier charter issued by 
ParakCsari Vijayfilaya, and this shows that the revival nf Cola 
power at this time begins from the neighbourhood of XJtalyur, 
their ancient home on the banks of the Kaveri, The Tiru- 
valangSdu plates* quaintly affirm that Vijayalaya caught hold 
of Tanjorc for his pleasure as if the city 
were his lawful spouse, and that he founded 
a temple to goddess NisumbhasOdinl 
(Durgfi) Huttzsch suggested that some Parakesari inscrip¬ 
tions from such distant places as KSjkTpurnm and Sucmdratn 
may be assigned to Vijayalaya;* though naturally one may 
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do-ubl if he became so powerful ah to leave stone m-senpuons 
over $o extensive a territory at such an early ainge in the 
rise of the Colas, evidence is Increasing that this king was 
really powerful, and in a record of his third year from Ylra- 
eotapuram in Tirukoyiltir taluq of South Arcot he is clearly 
described as Tafijm-kmi^a parnlcejHiri, Parakisarf the captor 
of Tajijore 11 . Some olf tho parake^ari recordii near about Tati- 
jore are unqiL&stfonabiy his. 7 In a record of the fifth year ot 
Vikrama Cola from Kiiputtur in the North Arcot district, 
there is a specific reference to a stone inscription of the fourth 
year of VijayaJaya. Possibly Yijayalaya, though a vassal of 
the Pallavo ruler, still dated records in his own regnal years 
—a privilege exercised by certain vassals at all times and by 
all of them when the power of their suzerain was On the dec¬ 
line. 

What was the political position nf Vijayalaya and from 
whom did ho capture Tanjore? In order to 
Hk political answer these questions, we must try and 
establish the probable date of Vijayalaya’s 
rule. This is easily ascertained by calculating backwards 
from the accession of Parantaka I, the grandson of VijaySlaya 
The accession of Para ntaka has been fixed by Kielhom bet¬ 
ween 15 January and 25 July a,d, 907. a 

Chronology date rests on the copious and unim¬ 

peachable testimony of astronomical data drawn from his 
numberless stone inscriptions, and forma the sheet-anchor of 
Cola chronology in this period. The duration of the reign of 
Parantaka's father, Aditya I, was at least twenty-seven years, 
possibly more. A very interesting record from Tirukkajuk- 
kunfam* dated in the twenty-seventh year of Rajahcsarl, may 
for very good roastin'; be ascribed to Aditya; pal geographically, 
it certainly belongs to the lime before Fatbntaka: the subject- 
matter of the record ia the renewal of the gifts of some lands 
to the local temple, made originaUy by Skamkriisya and con¬ 
tinued by PaH;ivikonda Nanasmgepottaraiy&r, both well-known 
Pallava kings. Such h renewal is normal after a conquest, and 
as Aditya I is known to have conquered the Pallavas and an¬ 
nexed the Topdaimandalam to the Cola country, it is practi¬ 
cally certain that this inscription is one of Aditya's. It should 
also be observed that in the earliest copper-plate grant, so far 
known, of this line, Aditya 1 is simply called RajakesarL 10 
without any other name. How much longer Aditya ruled after 
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the date of the TirukkaJiLk-kuntam inscription cannot now be 
ascertained But an inscription from Takkofom dated in tile 
24th year of Rsjakesari. no doubt Adjtya 1, mentions a solar 
eclipse which occurred in aj>. 894 or 895. 11 This would give 
A,t». 870 or B71 for the accession Of Adilya, and a rule of about 
36 years for him till a.d 907. We thus get 870 or thereabouts 
for the close of the reign of Vijayalaya, which might have 
begun, therefore, sometime before aj>, 85tL M 

The date thus obtained for the beginning of Vijayalaya's 
rule is some years earlier than the date of 
vjjayslajv" ltS accession to the Pan^'an kingdom of 

Varagunavarman, whn sustained defeat at 
Sri Pu rain biyam, near Kumbakonam in the Tanjore district- 
The power of the Pandas was still, at the accession of Vara 
giina, quite considerable in spile of the set-back it suffered 
after the battle of the Arisil in, the reign of his father. 13 At 
this time, moreover, the enterprising chieftains known to his¬ 
tory as the Muttaraiyar were in possession of part of the fertile 
delta land in the Tanjore district; their inscriptions come from 
Sendalai^ and clearly describe them as ruling Tanjore also, 
though they had their head-quartern at Sfndaliti or Niyamam- 
Like the Colas, the Muttaraiyar found it impossible to set up 
an independent rule, and bad to support themselves by cling¬ 
ing to the PSpdyas or the PaUavas. 

Their inscriptions and their titles show that they played 
The Mutlar^r * ^ giUUi? anri WPrt r ^' to <*^8* 

Uitdir allegiance to suit their interests. In 
VaraguiiaV time, either of their own accord or as a result of 
temptations offered by Varaguna, they appear to have thrown 
in their lot with the Papayas. The result was that they lost 
Tanjore which was captured by Vijayalaya acting in the in¬ 
terest of the Pallavus. Little could the Pallova ruler have 
suspected that in thus employing his Cola subordinate, he was, 
as the Indian saying has it, training his tiger-cub to a taste for 
blood, Nor could Vijayilaya have dreamt that his vicarious- 
victory was to be the beginning of one of the most splendid 
empires known to Indian History. 

Th& success of Vljayal&ya meant the weakening of the 
Muttaraiya allies of the Pnjjdyo Vaxaftiinavarman, who under¬ 
took an expedition calculated to redress the balance. This 
bogan well enough h and Idavai, on the north bank of the 
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Kaveri in the Coja country, waa reached. 15 Bui the Pallava 
ruler Aparajita who succeeded NrpatunBav&mifii^ just beforn 
this Pan^ya invasion, made a great effort, He got sH ^ 
allies together, most prominent among them being the Gangrt 
king Pjthivfpati I. The alliance between the Gangas and the 
Pollavas was of ancient standing, and though there is no de¬ 
finite evidence to prove ilj we may assume that the Co]a Aditya, 
who had succeeded his father in the meanwhile, also fought on 
the side of Apaj^jita 1 * in the great battle of Sri Puj^unbiyam, 
More lucky than the Gangs monarch r Aditya lived to share 
the spoils of victory. Posaibly, in his gratitude to his Cola 
a] 1y Apariijita not only allowed Aditya to keep what his 
lather had taken from the Mutbufaiyar, but added sume new 
territory m the neighbourhood to the sphere of his rule. 


Of Aditya (c A.o. 871-D07) the Anbil plates state only 
that on both the banks of the Kavori he built 
Aditya I. [ n ^j nOLir D f r ows of tall stone temples 

which stoodj the monuments of his success, from the 5aliy$dri 
mountain to the wide ocean. 37 The Ttn^vsilangadu pl&tcs state 
that he overthrew the strong Paliava ruler Aparajita t lb: and 
deprived him of his territory. The Kanyakumiri inscription 


gives him the surname KGdiV^Iarunia, and slates that in a 
battle he pounced upon and slew the Pal lawn king who was 
seated on the back uf a tall elephant, 1 * A record from Tiilais- 
ihSn am^ confirms thi.w evidence by clearly stating thnt Raja- 
ke^ari extended his power to the Toud»lrtad- Aditya must 
be taken, therefore, to have put an end to the Pallava power 
by annexing TandHimai>dulam t and to have 
Ap&rijitu extended l he Cola dominions, till they bord¬ 

ered on those of the Ras|raku|as. Aparisji- 
ta h s inscriptions mention his eighteenth regnal year: and no 


record from Tcrndaimandalam that can be attributed to Aditya 
tears a date earlier than his Lwenty-third regnal year. But as 
a gift p a rfc^nddrifl. was made in the Slst yiar,^ the conquest 
and annexation of the Pallava territory may be dated roughly 
about a d. 350. 


But the settlement of the newly conquered territory in 
Tcrndaimandalam apparently took some years and may have 
involved fresh campaigns. The Karandai plates include the 
PaHava among the kings overthrown by Pa ran taka 1. the son 

C. H 
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and succor of Adltya I. It is not easy to dec,do if Pamn- 
takas war with the Palisva was undertaken by him as tjuun- 
miam 1™ Other's reign or if vestiges of Palkva independence 
snn,jve into Paraniaka’s own reign* A record of $. 826 
(A.D. 9M> from KappaKir (Worth Arcot) 2 ’" omits all mention 
of a ruling sovereign and register* a gift to a local temple by a 

chiettmn -some md,cation of conditions being still unsettled 
at this time. 

The Gang* king may have assisted Adilya in this conquest; 

Relation tHJ u le f* ^ rate we find him soon after aeknow- 
Gsngne. lodgLDg Aditya's suzerainty; Pritipatiyar. son 

of M&r&maraiyar, no other than the well- 
known Prthnlpati II, son of Mlrnsimha, of the Udayendiram 
grant, presented a silver vessel (kendi) t0 the temple of Tak- 
kolrnn in the twenty-Wh year of RajakcsaH* (AdHya). 
The Cc4a overlords^ which is elaborately acknowledged in 
the re lgn of Parantaka in the Udayendiram plates, is in this 
Stone inscription briefly recognised by the record being dated 

T™2 TV Raj akesari varrn s n. Attention has been 
dmwn already to the TirukUukkunram inscription recording 

!“£ PaUaVa *** t0 ** W temple 

£ w a P<dI * v * PrhKSB, as may be inferred from an 
mscnptton of h,s twenty-third year which says that the mother 

t^L^rr WM a **&*«#*■* llangon Pkci, a 
daughter of Valla varaiyar (RS^trakuta Ki^a TT) is described 

Adltyas senior queen m a record of his twenty-seventh 

rT £- 7 reC ° rd fr ™ mentions that Adigal 

Kapdsn Macarnbavm. queen of Nandi pdttari.iyar Of the Palla- 
vatiiaka race granted to the local temple some money for 
rerfata specified purposes « m the eighteenth year of Ra ja - 

E’, «T* ™ de “"*« ** *» 

the Pitfari temple m the same place. 23 Desnim Ke. 
lilies, the identity of this lady and her Pallia lord must re¬ 
main somewhat doubtful, 2 ' 5 

Th, Kcwdele-rtrikkal affirm., that Adilya, alia, telnc 

Caaqaai «I “ T '™ i5 ™ r -paU»«r. came to Kon- 

Knngu. f™™ 3 - conquered th* country and governed 

tool, iU * r m w to h* own; ft also says that he 

took Ik. to,™ of -Mated Dsspit. tho latanps? and th, ram.. 

rol un^orthlncs, of tti, chronicle. a* statement look, 
tety plausible. For ono thins Parintaka's records arc found 
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Cera. 


in the Kongudesa, and he? doos itat claim to have conquered it. 
Early in K Ls reign Is mentioned an officer of his supervising 
temple affairs in Kongii, 37 So it is quite reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that Aditya conquered the Kongu country. The men¬ 
tion of Talakid implies that Adilya took the country from 
the Western Gaugas; there is again nothing improbable in 
this, and we have seen FfthMpati II acknowledging the aver- 
lordship of Aditya. About the samp time the Pandya king 
Sri Para Malta Viranarayana claims to have fought in Kongu; 
Adilya might have taken part of the Kongu country from him. 
Tlie AnbLl plates, which soy that Aditya built temples along 
the entire course of the Kaveri from the Sahyadri to the sca T 
also seem to lend support to the statement in the chronicle of 
Kongu kings* 

An undated inscription^ from TillaisLhanam shows that 
Aditya was on very friendly terms with his 
Cera contemporary Stha^U-Ravi. This re¬ 
cords a gift by Kadamba-madivi. on 
whose husband, Vikki-Arugion. the two monarch* jointly, 
conferred the personal privileges,, of throne, chaurl, palanquin, 
drum, a palace, ponaknm f?), bugle. elcphont-coTps 1 and the 
hereditary title dembiyan Tamila-vel Here is clear indica¬ 
tion that Vikki-AjTtiian who was so honoured must have dis¬ 
tinguished himself fn some manner that greatly pleased these 
two kings. Can it be that he was a Cera general whom Sthanu- 
Rovi employed to co-operate with Aditya in his Kongu cam¬ 
paign against the Pfuidya? We know iha! AdityaV son Partin- 
taka married a daughter of the Cera king. Tt is natural to 
a^mE that lhis friendship between lhe two ancient lines of 
rulers began with the extension of CG]a rule fo Kongu.» There 
is mention of a Vikkiy&nna, SOtt of PrthivTpah, in a Ganga 
inscription 30 of this period. 

It is not possible to point with certainty lo the temples 
erected by Aditya. We know of several 

Temples. stone temples whose consecration took place 

in the reign of Aditya^ son and successor: some of these might 
have been commenced in the time of Aditya„» 

Aditya died at Tondaimarnd. near KfJahasti, in the Chit- 
toor district. A temple was erected over his 
remains by his pious son Parantako and call¬ 
ed by the names KodandarnmRsvara and Adifye^vara:* 2 lie 
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also piXfvklcd for the feeding of a thousand people on certain 
festival days. Adilya had besides Partin taka another son, 
Kannaradcva by name. 31 

It is remarkable that the kings of the Vijayalaya line were 
^ . ardent Saivites. VijayiUya himself estab¬ 

lished a Durga temple in Tahjavur after he 
captured it; Aditya built temples to Siva. His son raised a 
shrine Over his sepulchre, establishing a Linga on it—a Saivjte 
adaptation ol the Buddhist practice Of erecting memorial 
stupas. 

The Coja rulers of this time were not slow to acquire for 
_ v . themselves a pedigree; and a mythical an- 

yjiiis ie . ;i ■ cestry tracing their descent from the sun was 
soon provided, though some kings of lunar genesis were also 
mixed tip in it. The earliest verson Of it is in the Anbil 
plates which give fifteen names before Vijayalayu including 
the genuinely historical ones of Karikala, KiJJi and Knccen- 
ganSu. The Tiruvalangadu plates swell the list to forty-four, 
and the KanyakumGri list runs up to fifty-two, while the 
Leyden grant is satisfied with a dozen. There are others of 
varying lengths to be gathered from literary works like the 
Kalinyattuwxirnn,, t]ic ultra of Ottakkuttan and so on No two 
of these lists agree, though some names and details are com¬ 
mon to all. All eponymous Cola finds a place in all the 
copper-plates, and the Kitisyakumnri inscription dresses Up a 
pretty Story 3 * about his advent to the south. He was drawn 
m that direction in pursuit Of a Rkksasa who had assumed the 
form of an antelope, and he was followed by some of his com¬ 
manders. Then he killed the Raksasa and moved along the 
banks of the Kiviri, 'the river which brings to the earth, in 
the guise of water, the nectar obtained by the gods after 
churning the ocean of milk. 1 Having bathed in the river, 
when ho looked for some brahmans, apparently to bestow 
soinu gifts on them, he found none there; and so he Summoned 
many excellent brahmans from Aryavarta and settled then, 
on the banks of the river. He then cleared the forest, planted 
groves of areca-palms and laid out fruit-gardens and other 
wise improved the country. Such is the quaint account of 
the origin of the Cola kingdom as it was imagined by the 
court-poet of Vlrnrajeiidr^ 555 
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1. SB* IL No. 78. v. 18; 33? ef 1818. 

2. Tlartgaehar], NA. Nos. 536-7; EL iv. pp. 180-SJ- 

3. 675 of 1805. A VijnjvilHya-^tun-^edSirLaKpLalnfrL i* mentioned 
among the brail made yn village? which were required to supply mr-n 
for service in the Tanfore temple in Kajaritja's rvi^n (3!I. ii 69, para 
138). See also m of 1915 (Vitamin a Cul <-i Si for a reference to a fcat- 
ectixi of llte fourth year yf Vijayatoya in (he North Arcot district A 
Puvjyi inscription of the thirteenth century (rum Nurltamnlai (Ptl. 
2E2) men lion.* a VijayfilaYacfl|es™-a temple. Non. 125 and 126 of 1943--5 
from near Tinlttfml (Chkttnm dr.), though only late Vijayanagar records, 
mention a temple named after Vljuyobyu. 

4. SiL til. No. 205 w. 45 and 46. The Kanyukumarl inscription uf 
VTrarSj£ndr.t (T.4.S. hi. p. U2 ? v. 54 j exaggerates this and suyj UuU 
Vijaynlaya founded Tunjore The Anhil plates pun on hii name Vlja- 
yulsiyn in praising his valour on the battle-field (v. L6). 

5. SlL iii p, 17 n, 14: EL v, p. 42; S1L tii No. 11 from Ultku] is now 
seen to I*tong to TJHairm Colo, ARE, 1959 40—1342 43, II 30. 

6. 51 of im, ARE 1935-8 IT 24 Another record of the eighth 
year of Parokesari with no title from Kappa] ur, fifty miles north of 
VTrace Japura may also bo his—283 of ltfJB-9. ARE. II 12. MAE, 1W 
pnra 18 comments suggestively on a jingle Hoe fragment from Kudulur 

in the Mysore urea. See also ARE. 1959 para 35, and 1816 IT IT, 

7 . E.g., 436 and 439 of 1998 from Tiruvliimilftlui. 

a. EL viil p. 260 . 

9 167 of 18M, Ft. Hi, P- 279. 

10. Anbil Pbtes t£f, xv) vv. 17-18. 

11. EL xbt, No, 12 

12. K, V. Subrahmunya Aiyar observe*: If VijayaEaya came of 
the same family as the Cola Maharaja Kujn.Vranktl^aj it Is very likely 
that ho way the gmiuLim of his.' TAS. iii, p. 108. Kuinirimkuia, os we 
have fteem figures as the rijdaptl in the Yetupajaiyam plates of Nondi- 
varruan TIT. It Is extremely doubtful, however, if he and VI jay Slay a 
belonged In one and the fame branch of the Colas. See ante p. 104, 

13. PK. pp 78 6. 

M EL x“iia fip. 131 iT whetv thfi^e record^ are tentatively referred 
the find half of the 3th century aj* (p, 136). Note particularly Tawyaif- 
t ram pflqN ninrar; Tanjnik-kOn; Fa?tkii narpugaldfan occurring in them. 

15. SOS of 1905 (RaiUfai’horj - Mr .S> The name Patidiyanal-yen- 
kanrhi -Bohi-cfiluTvedinuvugclaiu b applied lo this place in a Into record 
(42 of 1914) doled 1389; this can Imrdlv be a inference to the dis¬ 
comfiture of VaragunBY&rman. Con trn Hangachari. Tj. IBS, 

16. Inscription 337 of 1912 £Ran$&dmrl Ct. 226) of Pi-iduvayyc* 
mentioning the Cuia-rupi is too iragmentary to throw any light on the 
political re lotions of the age. Contra DubrcuiJ, FaHaras p. 83. T. A- 
GfipSnntlia Rao writes \E,l. xv, p. 48)- It la known from other record! 
Ih.u Ad by* and the PSndya k ing Yoragumi nuircbfrd agoinlt the Fallav* 
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Nrpatungavarman, otherwise known also by the naiw rd A^ir^iLi^ 
vornian, defeated and killed Mm. T Apnrt from the identification of 
Aparijila with Ncpatungti for which there is no evidence, it is difficult 
to believe that the expedition which led to the overtlirow of Aparajito 
had anything to do with Vaiegunavarman^ campaign. As 1 understand 
the evidence, it was different and most probably, some years Inter. 
j£ev Dubreull-PaffatNut p, 84}. 

It must be admitted, however, that our view of the relation bel- 
WOOn the Colas and the Pali was in the time of Vijayilaya and In The 
early years ol Adilya I is net final It Ls quite likely that the aggrandise¬ 
ment of Vijay&laya at the expert of lhe Muttaralyar had nothin l; 
whatever to do with the strug>Ii between the Pani^yes and the Pallava?, 
Ira that case, Vijayilsya took advantage of the confusion in the border¬ 
land between the dominion* of ihr P&ndya H and the Pfehavas f ynd hia 
son ftko gained by the weakening of both after &ri Puramblyam. See, 
however, El. xix p, 87 n. G. Yet another view may be taken: The 
ralyar being allies cE the Failovn*, the Colas may, under Vijaydlayo. 
have found occa-don to join the Prmdyn^ and to ihrow off the Fallava 
yoke. On tills supposition the capture ol Tnnjore by Yljayalciyu wtildd 
be at onev an act of aggression undertaken by him rifiainsl the Palla vb* 
to favour the Faniya* and a decisive step in the assertion of C6L* inde¬ 
pendence from Pa Hava suzerainty On this assumption, it is not un¬ 
likely that Adilya fought on Vuraguna s side at £ri Purambiyam. An 
objection to this view is the difficulty of explaining haw, after the 
defeat he suffered on this occasion, Adilya recovered suflidimtly to 
overthrow Aporajita later, and why Apaxiflto failed, after his success 
pt $rl Purambiypm, to reassert hu supremacy over the C&Ja. 

i7. v. m 

m v. 43. 

13. v+ 05. 

20. m of 1911. 

21. SIL ill No. 142. 

21a. 271 of 1938-9, ARE. II 12. See JOR, xlx pp, 148-9, nnd I^Qtdar 
Comm. Vol, pp, 29-31. 

Z2. 5 of 1897; El. xb: No. 12, 

23- m of IAEA. 

23a. 14 of 1320: Ef. srxvi p. 233. 

24 r 16 of 1899. The regnal year 24 la given by Krishna Sastri {Sit. 
Ill No. H) but doe* not seem to be borne out by the text. 

25- IS of 1893 

08. The place of Aparajite, though not his relation vrilh hb prede¬ 
cessor Nrpatunga h is well attested The narrow range of the provenance 
of his inscription* need* an explanation. Tt seems strange that the 
victor el £rl PurAmblynm appears to have left no inscriptions to the 
south of Biuriptiram, The death nf Prthlvlpati on the field prrhups left 
Aparajita at the mercy nf hi* overbearing ally Adityn who managed 
to take Hi* sottlhfrn Tondnmiaudflkm w. the price of his co-operation 
He choft the next opportunity to templet* the destruction of the 
I'allavaa. 
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It may be that Marambavai was the queen of Nandi III of Telleru, 
whose reign ended about a*d. 860. The earliest Cola record which men¬ 
tions her is in the 18th year of Rajakesari, c. 889* She is also named 
in two of Nrpatunga’s inscriptions, both from the Tanjore dt. (Nos. 
300 and 303 of 1901)* See ARE * 1901, paragraph 10; S1L ii. p* 513, n. 

27. 258 of 1907. The regnal year of this record is 10, not 30* 

28. 286 of 1911* 

29. ARE . 1912 II, 11 suggests the identification of Sthanu-Havi with 
Kokkandan Ravi of the Candraditya family (148 of 1910) on palaeo- 
graphical grounds* The epithet ‘pal-pdraai-kdk-fcattdatt’ in the Tillai- 
sthanam inscription, like the phrase 

applies to Rajakesari and not to Sthanu-Ravi, as ARE. (ibid) appears 
to suggest. Tt is not impossible that Sthanu-Ravi substantially assisted 
Aditya in his conquest of the Falla vas and the acquisition of their 
territory, and that Vikki-Annan distinguished himself on this occa¬ 
sion as an able general* 1 (ibid). In the same paragraph we find the 
suggestion thrown out that Vikki-Annan was, like his wife Kadam- 
ha-madevi, of Karnataka origin, and that he was a Velir chieftain of 
Kodumbalur (Pudukottah)* 

30. 332 of 1912. Sembiyan Mahabali Banarasa (of this record) is 
no other than Prthvlpati H 

31. EL xv, p. 50. 

32. 286 of 1906; also 230 of 1903* Before the Kanyakumari inscrip¬ 
tion gave us the information that Aditya had the name Kodandarama, 
the only Kddandarama known was his grandson Rajaditya; but Raja- 
ditya must have been living in the 34th year of his father’s reign* EL 
xviii pp* 23-24. 

33. 38 of 1895. 

34. vv. 28-35. 

35. See TAB. ill. for a full discussion of the legends in this record. 
Also SIL iii, Introd. pp* 4-5 for those in the copper- plates, and EL 
xviii pp* 26 ff* 
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PARANTAKA I (a.d. 907-955.) 


At the time of the battle of Sri Pu ram biyam, the Colas 

held a small principality including Tanjore 
Cola expansion. , TT 4 J 

and Uraiyur, perhaps in subjection to the 

Pallavas. But within twenty-five years their power became 
formidable. This expansion was exclusively the work of 
Aditya I, a remarkable warrior and able diplomat. Circum¬ 
stances favoured him and he made f ull use of his opportuni¬ 
ties. The Pandyas, after Sri Purambiyam, were engrossed in 
their own troubles at home; Varagupa died soon after the 
battle, and his successor Sri Parantaka Vlranarayana had to 
deal with a serious rising headed by the haughty Ugra. 1 With 
the Pallava Aparajita, Aditya was on friendly terms for some 
years after Sri Purambiyam. He then turned against him and 
deprived him of the bulk, if not the whole, of his possessions; 
in this enterprise, Aditya was possibly aided by his Gangs 
contemporary; and the obscure conflicts that were engaging 
the Banas, the Vaidumbas, the Gangas and the Nolambas, of 
which the battle of Soremati was the central event, must 
have indirectly facilitated Aditya*s success. Before the end 
of his reign Aditya conquered Kongu and annexed it to his 
territories. Thus at the accession of his son Parantaka, a.d. 907, 
the Cola kingdom embraced the whole country between 
Madras and Kalahasti in the north, and the Kaveri in the 
south, with the exception of the Mysore table-land and the 
strip along the west coast. It kept the Ganga power in a posi¬ 
tion of subordinate alliance and was friends with the Cera. 
The first conflict with the PSndya power had perhaps already 
taken place in the Kongu country. 2 


Parantaka I ruled for forty-eight years, as the latest ins- 
Parantaka 1. cription of his reign is dated in his forty- 
eighth regnal year. 2 Early in his reign 
he resisted with success the attempt of Ra^trakute 
Kysna II to put his own grand-son Kannaradeva on 
the Cola throne. Thenceforth Parantaka’s rule was 
one of increasing success and prosperity for the best 
part of it; he followed up bis father f s victories by 
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putting aj 4 end to P&n^jlyan Independence and extending the 
empiie up to Kanyakumirl in the south; he even invaded 
Ceylon, though the raid, as we shall see. Failed ni iis object. 
Elsewhere, he subjugated the Simas, and the Ganga king 
HhsLliiyhIIji acknowledged his sway. The 1 as l vestiges ol Fal¬ 
la va power disappeared and the dominion of Farantaka ex¬ 
tended up to Nellpre in the north. Towards the end of his 
reign, however, Kr&na 1LI invaded the Coin empire in great 
force from the north-west, and in the conflict that ensued 
Paranlaka's eldest, son Rujlidityu lost his life, and Farantaka 
himself did net long survive the cataclysm. A Heavy glouin 
titles on Cola power for a period of over three decade h ihcie- 
after until the accession of ihe celebrated Rajuraja I in a,d. 9135. 

Farantaka invaded the Pandya country very soon after 
his accession. He beats the title Madurai- 
Punifam W.ii kooda (who captured Madura) as early as 
his third year, 4 The conquest and subjugation of the Paijdyan 
kingdom was, however, a gradual process:: the earliest ins¬ 
cription of Parantaka actually found in the Piin^yan country 
is dated in his 24th year. 5 Tile ^innamanur and the Udayeti- 
ditani plates concur In the name of the Pliiidya kitijj;, Raja- 
imhiL. who suffered deprivation and exile at the hands of 
Parantaka. Says the MoJiticuntso^: 

"While thus the sovereign of Lanka (Kasampa V. 
AJ>. 913-23) held sway in justice, the Fandu king was 
vanquished in battle by the Cola king To gain military 
aid he sent numerous gifts. The king, die ruler of Lanka, 
took counsel with his officials, equipped military farces, 
appointed liis Sakkasenapati as leader of the troops, and 
betook liimself to Mahal ittha. Standing at the edj^e of the 
coast he spoke of the triumph uf former kings- and hav^ 
ing thus; aroused their enthusiasm, he made his troops 
embark. With his army the Sakkasenapati thereupon 
safely crossed the sea and reached the Pattdu country 
When the Partdu kme saw the troops and him, he spake 
full of cheer: f T will join all Jambudlpa under one 
umbrella/ 1 The king took the two armies: but as he could 
not vanquish him (the king) of the Cola line, set out 
once more with the purpose of fighting further, made 
halt, and died of the upesuggn (jjague) to the undoinc "f 
the Pandn firing). When the ruler of Lanka heard thr;t 
C. 1C 
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the Hoops were also perishing of the same disease, out of 
pity he had the army brought back.' 


In this account we can recognise three stages in the con¬ 
flict, In the first the Pfii>^yan king suffers a defeat at die 
hands of Parantaka. The second stage begins with his appeal 
fur aid to the Ceylonese ruler and ends with a fight in which 
the Pandyan and Ceylonese troops together hii stained defeat 
and retreated before the Cola forces. Lastly, another effort 
made by the O3'!onesc commander came to nothing owing to 
a plague which killed him and led to the recall of the Ceylo¬ 
nese army. The inscriptions so far as they go corroborate this 
account in every respect; only, they make no mention of the 
second effort of Sakkascnapati and the plague. 

The first stage in the account of the Mahai-am-sa corres¬ 
ponds, doubtless, to the raid on Madura in the first years of 
Farajitaka r 5 rule which led tu his adopting the title Madhu- 
rantaka. the destroyer of Madura. The second singe in the 
war Is thus graphically pictured by the Udaycndltain plates 
of PrthivTpati in a_d. 921-2 7 


'His fParantaka's) army, having crushed at the head 
of a bailie the Pandya king together with an army of 
elephants, horses and soldiers, seized a herd of elephants 
together with (the city of) Madhura. Having slain in an 
instant, at the head of a battle, an immense army, des¬ 
patched by the lord of Lanka, which teemed with brave 
soldiers (and) was interspersed with troops of elephants 
and horses, he beats in the world the title Sangrama Rag- 
hava (i r e„ R&na in battle) which is full of meaning. 
When he defeated the Pandya (king) Rajasimho, two 
persons experienced the same fear at the same time' 
(Kubera) ¥ tlie lord of wealth, on account of the death ni 
his own friend (and) Vibhl^ana on account of the proxi¬ 
mity (of the Cola dominions to Ceylon) 1 . 


These events must have taken place some years before 
the date of the Udayendiram grant; As early as a.d, $23 we 
find the title Mnduraiyiim JJamutft Knntfa, In a record of 
Parant&ka.* Two inscriptions of the twelfth year make casual 
allusions to incidents in the battle of Veljur in which the 
PSStfijya and Ceylonese forces were defeated 
Bai « Qi VelSur ^ One Is a gift to commemorate 

the victory of Pahiveftaraiyar Kansan Amudanar uti ihe 
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occasion when the Pandya king, helped by the Ceylonese 
army, attacked the Cola king at the battle of Vellur, 3 Another 
is an endowment for the merit of four soldiers (sevakar) who 
died in a frontal attack (nerrisenra) led by Sennipperaraiyan 
at Velur (Vellur) on the occasion when the Pandyan and 
Ceylonese kings came and fought a deadly battle with the 
Cola. 10 It is clear that there was a great and decisive battle 
at Vellur in which the Cola troops had to fight hard before 
securing victory and which was well remembered for some 
years after the event for the exceptional heroism of its inci¬ 
dents. It seems probable that this battle was fought about 
A.D. 915. 

The victory of Parantaka at Vellur paved the way for 
the progressive conquest and annexation of the Pandyan 
country, Frustrated in all his attempts to stem the tide of 
the Cola invasion, the unlucky Rajasimha took to flight, leav¬ 
ing his ancient heritage to fall into the hands of his enemy. 
In the reign of Dappula IV (a.d. 923-934) the Mahavamsa 
records: 11 

‘At that time the Pandu king through fear of the 
Cola (king) left his country, took ship and came to Maha- 
tittha. The king had him brought to him, rejoiced greatly 
when he saw him, gave him an abundant income and 
granted him a dwelling outside the town. When the king 
of Lanka had armed (with the purpose): “I will make 
war on the Cola king, take from him his two thrones 12 
and give them to the Pandu king/’ the nobles dwelling 
on the island for some reason or other stirred up a sorry 
strife to the undoing of the Pandu king. The Pandu king 
thought his sojourn here was of no use to him. He left 
his diadem and other valuables behind and betook him¬ 
self to the Keralas. ’ 

This is confirmed by a verse 13 in the Tiruvalangadu plates 
saying: 

‘Encircled by the fire of his (Parantaka’s) prowess, 
the Pandya, as if desirous of cooling the heat caused by 
it, quickly entered the sea (embarked for Ceylon), aban¬ 
doning his royal state and the kingdom inherited from 
his ancestors.’ 
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Rajasimha proceeded to Kerala from Ceylon because it was 
the home of his mother Vanavan-mahadevi. 14 The rulers of 
Kerala were in such close political alliance with the Colas in 
this period, that Rajasimha depended more on the Ceylonese 
king for help in the first instance, and went to Kerala only 
as a last resort, even then leaving his crown and other valua¬ 
bles behind in Ceylon. The flight of Rajasimha may be dated, 
following the chronology of the Mahdvamsa, sometime bet¬ 
ween the sixteenth and the twenty-sixth year of Parantaka’s 
reign. 

Parantaka spent many years in reducing the newly con¬ 
quered country to subjection, and when he 
Ct>lon Wai, he wa3 near the end of his task, he 

wanted to celebrate his success by a formal coronation at 
Madura at which he was to invest himself with the insignia 
of Pandyan monarchy. These had been carried away by Raja¬ 
simha and left in the custody of the Ceylonese king, and 
Parantaka made an unsuccessful effort to secure them in the 
reign of the slothful and intemperate Udaya IV a.d, 945-53. 15 

'The Cola king hearing of his sloth was greatly 
pleased, and as he wished to achieve consecration as king 
in the Pandu kingdom, he sent (messengers) concerning 
the diadem and the other (things) which the Pandu (king) 
had left behind (in Lanka), The king did not give them 
up, so the mighty Cola equipped an army and sent it forth 
to fetch them by force. Now, at that time the Senapatl 
here (in Ceylon) was absent in a rebellious border pro¬ 
vince. The king had him fetched and sent him forth to 
begin the war. The Senapatl set forth, delivered battle 
and fell in the fight. Thereupon the king (Udaya) took 
the crown and the rest and betook himself to Rohana, 
The Cola troops marched thither, but finding no way of 
entering Rohana, they turned and betook themselves 
through fear from here to their own country/ 

The exact date of these occurrences cannot be determined; the 
Ceylonese account is no doubt right in placing them in the 
last years of Paran taka’s reign. 1 ® His failure was remembered, 
and made up for, years later, by his powerful descendant 
Rajendra I. 
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Besides the friendliness of the Keraja ruler and the assis¬ 
tance of the Paluvettaraiyar chieftains of 
Kdappaluvur, Parantaka was aided in his 
Pandyan campaigns by the Velir chiefs of 
Records dated very early in Parantaka s reign 
show that prince Arikulakesari, one of the sons of Parantaka, 
had already married Pudi Adicca Piduri, daughter of Tenna- 
van Ilangovelar of the Kodumbalur line. 11 Other evidence 
of the close connection in this period between the Cola line 
and the Kodumbalur chieftains is furnished by records from 
Pudukottah and the Trichinopoly district 18 Their hostility 
to the Pandya king Rajasimha becomes clear from the Sinna- 
manur plates of the sixteenth year of Rajasimha (c. a.d. 916). 
While giving an account of Rajasimha’s relations with the 
Colas in the early years of Parantaka’s rule, the Pandyan ln ’ 
scription says that Rajasimha ‘defeated the king of Tahjai 
(Tanjore) at Naippur, fought a battle at Kodumbai (Kodum¬ 
balur), the seat of one of the powerful Cola subordinates, 
burnt Vahji and destroyed the king of Southern Tahjai (per¬ 
haps another subordinate of the Colas) at Naval. 19 This 
rather obscure and, no doubt, highly embellished account, 
from the Pandyan side, of the early stages of the Cola war is 
valuable in two respects. It confirms the impression derived 
from the Mahavamsa and the inscriptions of Parantaka that 
his conquest of the Madura kingdom was a gradual and diffi¬ 
cult process which involved much fighting spread over many 
years. It provides, moreover, a clear idea of the alinement of 
the political powers in these struggles, and corroborates the 
view that the Cera and the Kodumbalur chiefs 20 were friendly 
to the Cola and fought on his side. 

The intervals between his Pandyan wars were employed 
by Parantaka in extending his power else- 

Other Wars. w here. The Sholingur rock inscription 21 of 
the ninth year mentions that the Ganga Prthivlpati II got the 
title of Banadhiraja from Parantaka and that he distinguished 
himself in a fight at Vallala. The Udayendiram plates of 
Prthivipati 22 state that Parantaka uprooted two Bana kings 
and conquered the Vaidumbas. 

In the early years of Parantaka’s rule the Rastrakuta king 
Rrsna II appears to have made an attempt to set aside Paran¬ 
taka and bestow the Cola throne on his daughter’s son Kannara- 


Allies of 
Parantaka, 

Kodumbalur. 
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dev a. He in vailed the Cola kingdom from the north-west and 
the Ban&s who were his feudatories joined their forces to his. 
In his turn Parantaka was assisted by his subordinate, the 
Ganga Prthivlpati II. The decisive engagement was fought 
at Vallala, modern Timvallam some time about 010-IL 
Krsna II and his allies sulTered a signal defeat, and the Kan- 
yakuniim inscription of Virarajendra categorically affirms that 
Parantaka earned the name Vi»-CoJa by his victory' over 
the invincible Krsnarsja.^ Thus Krsna's attempt ended in 
failure. Pa ran taka became secure on his throne, and eventually 
punished the Bunns and other allies of Krsna for their part in 
the war started by him. 

The Ban aw were an ancient line of kings who ruled far 
over two centuries ill the tract that came to be called Perum- 
hajiappadi 1 the big Bapa country, 24 This was the area to the 
north of the Falar, between Punganur in the west and Kala¬ 
hari in the east. There is reason to believe that at an earlier 
period they ruled the territory further north and were forced 
to migrate .south in the period of the rise and expansion of 
the Cafukyas of BidamL In Lhe last stages of their existence 
aw an independent power their capital was at Parivi 5 ^ which is 
first mentioned in the Shoiiugur inscription and may be iden¬ 
tical with Farigi in the Hindu pur taluq of Anantapur dis¬ 
trict. The last ruler of the line was VikrWaditya HI* Vijaya- 
bahu. described aa the dear friend of Kranaraja, doubtless 
Kr^na HI r his powerful Ha^rakuta neighbour. The course 
o£ events which is nowhere described in explicit terms con 
only be inferred from a careful study of the dates which, for¬ 
tunately, are clearly recorded in the inscriptions. 

Hastimalia got lhe title B&flfldhirflja from Parantaka be¬ 
fore a.d. 916 . (SholingLir record.) Vijayo- 
Wiiii the Batuw. dftya H Prabhameni ruled the B^na terri- 
lory independently till a,d. 909* The conquest of the Banas 
by Parantaka must have taken place In the intervening period 
erf six nr seven years. The great-grandson of VijaySdttya Pra- 
bhumoru is known from his tldayendiram grant to have been 
the friend of Krsparaja ITT Rastrakuta, There were two Bana 
kings intervening—Vikramaditya II and Vi jay fid it ya ITT, 
Pngalvippavarganda. Considering the fact that the Raslrs- 
kiitB Krsna ITT could not have begun his reign much earlier 
than a,u, 946 h it seems proper to infer that the two Bins rulers 
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who were dispossessed of their kingdom and perhaps forced 
by Fur^ntaka to seek refuge within the Rms i rak u \ u dumlniun 
were Vlkramfiditya II and Vijayaditya III The tide con¬ 
ferred on Prthmpad II, Banadhiraja. was not then an empty 
name; it carried with It the real overlords liip of the Btnja 
country for some years. And this uprooting of the Bottom bo 
proudly proclaimed by Lhe Gauge ruler who benefited thereby, 
contributed to the invasion of the Cola lands by Kr^na HI 
which ended so disastrously for the Colas, 

Forming part of the campaign against the B5#as, or at 
Witii the any raltp dat&Ly connected with it, waa the 

Vaidunibas. war against the Vaidumbas,. These were a 

Tolugu family who have left behind a few records u\ that lan¬ 
guage and in In the ninth century they claim in 

have had the Reitandu 7000 country under them, and their 
inscriptions tell us that in the great battle of Soremati (c. 
ft,D. ffiO) they took the side of the Banas against the Nojambas 
and the Ganges. This alliance with, and possibly subordina¬ 
tion tO F the Banos continued until the time Of Farantaku k 
war with them. We have no direct means oi identifying the 
opponent of Furintaka. Some records-^ of Kumiaradeva 
(KfHna III) from the South Arcot district mention the Vaidum- 
ha Maharaja &rndayan Tiruvayun and Timvayan Srikantha; 
the Vaid umba chief reduced to submission by Pariiiitaka about 
A D. 915 must have been ^andayon Tinsvayan himself or his 
immediate predecessor. The Vaidumbas, like the Banas, 
an tight refuge with the Hastrakiitas from the onslaught of the 
Cuius. In later times, under Raja raja 1 and Ftajendra. when 
the Cola empire regained its ascendancy, the sort and prand- 
son of Timvayan accepted subordinate positions under the 
Colas. 

Two inscriptions^ from TiruvOEtfyOr contain the most 
casual reference to a eotnpaign in tlic Nellore 
Siniult Nldu. districts Art officer of Parantaka, Macau 
Par aincs varan, a native Of SicukuJattor, overthrew Silpuji and 
destroyed Ndlur, and on his way back lo the smith, he stopped 
at Timvocfiyur to make a thanks-olfering to Mahadeva in 
the form of a grant of land, which four years later was 
leased from the fiscal dues falling upon it. The original gift 
was made in the thirty-fourth year of Paranteka (A.o, Ml) 
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This campaign was probably direLled against the power of 
the Veng] ruler Cilukya Bhlina LL Supuli was a district in 
the southern regions of the Eastern Cajukya kingdom. 59 Con¬ 
sidering dial no records of Farad taka have been discovered in 
the east coast region to the north nf Tiruvurriyur, it may be 
doubted if the campaign had any permanent results. 30 


From about ajj. b40, Fiiraniaka experienced the increasing 
dilliculty cl defending an empire at a great 
Giwmg many points; in less than iifty years a small 

principality had grown into a widespread 
dominion at the expense of its neighbouring states; the very 
quickness of the expansion was fraught with danger and dynas¬ 
ties which had lieen dispossessed and driven out of their 
traditional homes could not al.1 be expected to give in without 
further struggle. Nor was it likely that other powers like the 
fta$tr&kut-as and the Eastern Calukyas would view without 
concern the progress of the Cola power. Wo have seen al¬ 
ready that some time after ajj, 045, Parantaka experienced a 
repulse in Ceylon and failed to lake from Udaya IV the Find' 
yan diadem. We must now turn to a narration of the occurren¬ 
ces elsewhere that must have had no small share in forcing 
ParSntaka to give up the fight in Ceylon and acquiesce in his 
failure. 


Death of 
Prthivipaii. 


The death of Ganga Ppthivipati II, the trusted friend and 
vassal of Parantako I, which must have oc¬ 
curred about a d. 940, J1 may be said to mark 
the commencement of Pai-in take 's, troubles 
from this quarter, Pfrthivipati left no son. Vikkiymina having 
pre-deceased him. 32 Buluga II, who had married a Riixtra- 
kuta prince;— Revake, I he sister of KrsQa III, and assisted 
Kr?na in securing his throne from a Usurper, was now left in 
unquestioned supremacy in the Gangs country, because he 
had murdered his elder brother Racamfllla and annexed his 
possessions also, 33 And the Banas and the Vaidumbas were 
already by the side of K™a soliciting his protection and aid 
against the powerful Cola, Knsna was in the prime of life and 
had fust encountered and overcome opposition at home and 


was not reluctant to seize the favourable moment that chance 
offered to him for making a groat advance to the south,** 
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It ]& possible that these developments were fore-shadowed 
even In the life-time of Prthivipati and a 
Rojiditjtt. Uttfc before the accession of Kr^na to the 

RuStrakutu throne. A record 15 from the North Areot district 
commemorates the death of a hero in ajj. 93G in a cattle-raid 
by a Western Ganga king (PerumSnadig^I) p and this may be 
taken to give the first indication of the coming «torni, There 
is also evidence to show Lh&t about this time Hajaditya, the 
eldest son of ParuuLaka, was stationed with a large army in¬ 
cluding an elephant corps and some cavalry m in the district 
known in inj^ripLions and literature as Tirii- 
Tirumunaip- mumiippidl-niidu. Ve^angumaran, a Kerala 
general of HajSditya's forces, was present at 
Gramaiu as early as aj>. 936^ where seven years later he con¬ 
structed a s trine temple to Siva on ihe hanks of ilie Pcnn^r. 3 - 
TLru navaltlr a v illage near Gram am, culled Rajadittapuram 
till a bo ul a .a, 1140, 13 was the residence of EBpditya for many 
years. We also find Arlkulakesari 4 * in the same region about 
the sente lime, no doubt assisting his bruLher Rajaditya. It 
is clear, therefore, that Farant&ka was not 
pP^takH^ unmindful of the repercussions of his ag¬ 

gressive policy against the Banes and the 
Vaidumhas, and that though he expected much from the loyal 
support of Prlhivipati II, he did not leave everything to him. 
but made his own preparations to meet an emergency. 

The chronology ol Kronas campaign against the Co]a has 

been the subject of some difference of 

Chronology _of opinion, hut it is not incapable of precise de- 
Krsnn c ] nrouKkn* „ _ _ h . r . ,, 

termination, The Sulapuram inscription 43 

which is dated hi three different ways may furnish the start¬ 
ing point. This record which bears the $aka date 871 (a,o. 
849) is also dated in the second year of some king not named 
in direct relation to this regnal year. But as Kannaradeva 
started his rule in nr about a.p. 840, 42 the second year cannot 
be his. Venkayya, however, affirms 43 that this is “evidently 
a record of the Rh* Irak Lit a king Ky$na III' and suggests that 
the date is ‘probably tire second year after the occupation of 
the TtnjdainAdu’ by him. But the suggestion is contradicted 
by the record itself which says that it was the year in which 
Kr^rta entered Tondnimandalam; and we have no other in¬ 
stance in Ids numerous records from that country of his using 
C. 17 
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the date of his entry into Tondaimandalam as the starting 
point of an era; they give invariably his regnal year. The 
only alternative is to assume with Hultzsch that it refers to 
Rajaditya's rule as the inscription comes from a place within 
the sphere of his jurisdiction as viceroy. It is not to be sup¬ 
posed 44 that Rajaditya began to rule and issue inscriptions in 
his own name only after the death of his father; for nothing 
is more common in Cola inscriptions than for records of suc¬ 
cessive rulei’s dated in different series of regnal years to over¬ 
lap, Rajaditya had by a.d. 948 served his father actively in 
a subordinate capacity for over a dozen years, and it is not 
a violent assumption to make that Rajaditya was made ‘co¬ 
regent 543 in that year. 

The third method in which the Solapuram record is dated 
is by describing it as the year in which Cakravartin Kanna- 
radeva Vallabhan entered Tondaimandalam after the over¬ 
throw of Rajaditya, It seems likely that this record was en¬ 
graved very soon after Rajaditya’s death, when the conse¬ 
quences of the battle of Takkdlam were not yet fully realised. 
By the evidence of this record the successful invasion of 
Krsna took place in a.d. 949. 

The Atakur inscription of Butuga II affords striking con¬ 
firmation of this date. It dates the battle of Takkdlam (in 
which Rajaditya lost his life at the hands of Butuga) in the 
current Saka year 872, i.e., a,d. 949-50 46 Again Parant aka's 
own inscriptions tell the same tale. His inscriptions bearing 
dates in a.d. 948 are found in the South and North Arcot 
districts 47 and it is a remarkable fact that not only are his 
inscriptions not found in these districts after that date, but 
no inscriptions of his dated in his regnal years 42-44 (in¬ 
clusive) are at all known—a fact clearly to be accounted for 
by some great disaster like the battle of Takkolam. Thus all 
lines of evidence point to one date, a.d. 949, as the year which 
decided the fortunes of the contest between Parantaka and 
Krsna, 

One inscription 48 from Siddhalingamadam (South Arcot), 
dated in the fifth year of Krsna’s reign, al- 
A spurious ready in a.d, 944-5 gives him the title Kac- 
fnscnption. ciyum-Tanjaiyumkonda. This has created 

some confusion, and led some scholars to imagine that Krsna's 
invasion and occupation of Ton^aimaiidalam was earlier than 
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Lhc battle of TakkoLam. 4 ’' But the difficulty of reconciling 
this datum with the rest Of our evidence is so great as to he 
almost insuperable, and we can hardly help suspecting some 
mistake here. For If Kr$i?a was in Too4aimai?dalam as early 
as a.o. 944-3, how can we account for Pavantaka’s inscriptions 
being found in the Arcot districts till 948, for the presence 
of ftajaditya at Takkolam in 919, and for the bottle of Tak- 
kdlam itself* Again, how can we account for the fact that, 
barring this single record from Eiddhalinganiadam, there is no 
other inscription of Kx,>rui dated before Ills sixteenth regnal 
year a.d 958, in the North and South Ascot districts? Theie 
is no alternative, in fact, to our rejecting this record as spurious 
at least in Its date. It should be noticed that the Vyaghra- 
pedesvara temple from which the inscription comes was re¬ 
novated in the reian of Kuldttunga I hy one of his officers,- 11 " 
and that it is quite probable that an error crept into the copy 
of this old inscription reproduced on the new walls more than 
a century after it was originally recorded, and this, I think, is 
the real explanation of the difficulty* 1 

We may now turn to the actual course of events con¬ 
nected with the RttitrakQta invasion. It has 
Ths Invasion. been pointed out before that Purantoka was, 
quite alive to the danger from the north-west frontier of his 
dominions, and that he took early steps to maintain a strong 
frontier force intended to resist any hostile movements on the 
part of his enemies. It would seem that the arrangements 
made hy Parantaka fulfilled their purpose for quite a 
number of years. But the long threatened flash came actually 
in a D. 949. and the decisive engagement took place at Tnk- 
kulain, six miles to the South-east of Arkd- 
Tukku-lnm, m the North Arcot district.** The 

Atakur inscription tells us that Kannaradpvs ‘was making a 
display of triumph after fighting against and killing the 
M u va d i -Cola-Raj ad it y a at a place called TakkfihV: it also 
adds: ‘when Kannaradova was lighting the Cola, Butuga made 
Lhe howdah the battle-field, and aimed at, pierced and killed 
R5jMitya’—an act for which Krsna rewarded him by grant¬ 
ing him the districts of Ban a vase 12,089. and Eelvola 300“ 
The Cola version of what happened on the occasion is not 
different; the Tfruvalangadu plates* say that Raj&dityo went 
to heaven after conquering Kran&raja; the larger Ijeydcn 
grant is more explicit and records?*: 
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'The heroic Rajsdltya, the ornament of the solar race, 
having shaken in battle the unshakable Ki>naraja with 
his forces, by means of his sharp arrows flying in all direc¬ 
tions was liimseif pierced in his heart while seated on the 
hack of a large elephant by the sharp arrow a uf the 
enemy, and (thus) Winning the praise of the three worlds, 
he ascended to the heaven of heroes in a tab tifmaim,' 

This dearly implies Lbat there was much hard fighting, and 
that the Cola army lost the battle mainly on account ot a 
well-aimed arrow of Ruiuga having fatally wounded Raja- 
ditya. 

That even this decisive huLtlr> was not followed by the 
VmJ tin total collapse of all resistance to Kr$pa's 
advance, and that lie had sums more years 
of rather hard fighline, may inferred from the fact that ins¬ 
criptions dated in his reign do not begin to Bp;x>ar till his 
sixteenth year, a.d. 956 or at the earliest 953. Inscriptions 
from Suulh Arcot dated in Sake years S74-876 (A.D, 952-954) 
recording gifts; of minor chieftains hut not acknowledging 
either Co|a or Rastrakotn supremacy may be taken to sup¬ 
port this inference. There is much uncertainty, however, 
about the exact course of the events that followed Tnkkolam. 
We have no Ceja records tram the districts Of North Areot, 
South Arcot and Chinglepul for several years after the battle; 
Krsna’s records with dates ranging from the sixteenth to the 
twenty-eighth years of his reign are found Ln the same area. 
By assuming the tittle ‘Kactinum-Tanjaiyiim-Konda’ Krsna 
claimed to have captured Kanclpuram and Tajijavur, The 
'spurious' Sudi plates 57 state that Butuga, after conquering 
Rajadltya, assaulted Tanjore, Nalknte and a number of other 
fortresses and handed over to Krs^a elephants, horses and a 
vast amount of treasure captured from those places. The 
Karl usd grunt a,d. 959. which shows Krana still in his camp 
at MelpSdi (N. Areot) at the end of his southern campaigns, 
states that in the course of his diguijaijo in the south, he up¬ 
rooted the family of the Colas, distributed their territory 
among his followers, extorted tributes from several kings, in¬ 
cluding the king of Ceylon, and creeled a pillar of victory in 
Ramesvaram.® We cannot say for certain if these are merely 
empty boasts or the record of a triumphant raid across the 
southern countries, No inscriptions of Kfsna or his vassal* 
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are found south of the latitude ui Pondicherry.® The Nolamba 
polalcol-a II and hi* son Vlra Mahendra are seen from their 
inscriptions La have taken part in Krona’s expedition against 
the CoK and shared the spoils. Polacora calls himself lord 
uf Koncf in 9C5-6, and an undated inscription states that 
Vira Malicndra was encamped at Kular on his return from 
his conquest of the Ccja-na^u. 58 * There can be no question that 
the effect of Kr^a's invasion on the Cola 
Effects, empire was ruinous, and that as a conse¬ 

quence of the blow in the north, much of the south also slip¬ 
ped out of Paran taka’s hands. The Cola empire was no morel 
it had to bo built up all over again. 


Only a few inscriptions from the neighbourhood of Tan- 
jure attest the closing years of Farantoka's 
Close of Farfin- reign F and they are dated in the forty-fifth 
taka's relfln. aTM j forty-sixth regnal years of Parantaka.® 
An inscription from VanamidadJnne in the Pungunur taluk of 
Chittoor district is dated in the 48th year of Parantaka, 
aji. 555, This may mean that the king lived at least up to 
that year™ 1 


He hud many wives, of whom the names of no fewer than 
eleven occur in his inscriptions. Kokkilan 61 was the name of 
the mother of Hajadityo, called also Kodandarama, the eldest 
son of Pafintaka who died in the battle of Takkolam. Another 
queen of Parantaka, a Kerala princess, M the mother of Ariii- 
jaya, deserves special notice as her marriage, contracted pos¬ 
sibly in Adifya’s lifetime, not only gave proof of the friendly 
political relations that obtained betw-cen the Cola and Kerala 
rulers, hut apparently furnished the occasion for a large influx 
of MaltdySliS into the Cola country in search of service under 
the king and his sons. Vcljanguinaran. the Kerala general of 
Rajaditya, who built a temple in Grftmam was only the lead¬ 
ing example® of a large class of less known immigrants figur¬ 
ing as donors of small charitable gifts in the inscriptions of 
the period. Besides Rajaditya, Parantaka had four other sons: 
Gand aridity a, Arikulwkesari, Uttamaslli and Avindlgai or 
Arlnjaya of the plates. One daughter of his, ViramSdevi, call¬ 
ed also queen of GovUlda Vallavaraiyar, is mentioned;* 4 and 
it is likely that another. Anupama, was married to the chief¬ 
tain of K<fdumbajur, That Parantaka was fond of many high- 
sounding titles® is clear from his inscriptions, amongst which 
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the most noteworthy, in this as well as in other respocts, aw 
the celebrated records of the twelfth and fourteenth years of 
his reign dealing with the ponstituiiuual arrangements of the 
Sabte of Uitaramcrflr.w The Karandai plates (v. 21) stress 
his promotion of agricultural prosperity by the digging of 
numerous irrigation canals all over the country. Re perform¬ 
ed several hBmagaThhas and fiiJn&fmrns, and gave brnhmr*- 
d&yas.V! The Tiruviilangadu plates describe Parnntaka as the 
bee at the lotus feet of Siva (Purantaka), and they and the 
Leyden grant concur in stating that he covered with gold the 
Siva temple of Cidambararn. 68 In fact Parintaka’s reign was 
a great epoch in the history of South Indian temple architec¬ 
ture, and the work of temple-building begun by Aditya was 
continued vigorously during the hest part of his ruign. We 
have also much valuable and interesting evidence from the 
inscriptions on the details of administration, central and rural, 
on the stale of religions faith and so on. These matter?; have 
bwn reserved foi J detailed study 3 later 


h PK. p. 78. 

t We* ii *n accident toat Mitya's nrfy* comemporarj was * 
P.drfiEiiakft Vuenuroyanii, thin Adilya's *nn also had lhe names 

P.iranLaka mid ViranarfeaiQa'' Or wu* It more common then to name 
ihe fiPEi children tiltcr their maternal Enmdpurents than it Is now? 

3. 465 of 1918 is dated 45 yr - Krishna Ssstri is sure that year 4i5- 
ia dear m 15 of 1S95; 200 of 1981-2 bears the yr. 4&, ARE- H U Tin? 

held by A. S Racinmntbn Aiyai 1 to be on error due to ipiorfenoe on 
the part of the engraver, E.\. xxu p. 3S. 

4. The date In 2& of 15(1? is not w dear, but sea 15T oF 1928 Bnd 

]] at vm 

5. 14G of 1917. The cqpper^platea furnish little assistance to the 
study of the*? campaigns; the Timvabmgaiu plate*, however, give mam 
information which is borne out by the extemporary account givon by 
ihe Udayendir&m plates of Ganga Pfthivjpstj 3, The stone inscription* 
of F&raMnka and the tivMmna* provide a fatoly clear and oOfeto 
account to what hfippfined. 

6. CV, Ch- 52, vv, 70 ff. 

7* SU ii No, 76 vv, Ml- 

6, 301 of 1027* ARE. 1937. H 10 seeks to effect a wenlt reconcilia¬ 
tion between the new evidence and Vunkayya's account of the wars by 
suggesting that ihl« title was assumed after VejOr (VcJ.lttr) and fully 
justified only later—a curious toal&nec of academic: orthodoxy- also 
SU, hi Introdn. p. 11* No. 332 of 1927 la u tiajidttaui record, not one 
of Paromakh, as stated to ARE. 1027, App, C, 
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9 23i of 1926, The Ferityn did nol d k\ a* stated in ARE. 1926 
!L 16. There must be symy mistake here. The actual phrase in the 
LiutcripfiQiu Lt "BjUgiidai My da nanrm" 

16, SN, IB. No. 29 Another inaccuracy hen,'—the Ceylonese king 
did not come to the fight himself, according to the MV, 

11, CV. Ch. 53 w. 5£ 

12 Meaning evidently Iiis own Cola ihfuov, in addition \v the 
Pdndjan recently captured by him- See Geiger, CV. 1 p, 172 n. 1. 

13. No. 51. 

14. FfL p. 79. 

15. CV r Cli- 5,1, vv* 41 IT. 

HI See Geiger, CV, i p. 175 el 4. Ako ii p. x% n, 1®. It must be 
noted that Venkayya'E proof that ft Is only In ilia latent inscriptions of 
243,4 to 347 jB that Par5intak. r i calls himself "Conqueror of Ceylon" tin 
lunger hoi ck good, and the date IMS accepted by Geiger for this invasion 
is not so trustworthy os it appeared to HultiEeh. <S*e 333 and 331 of 
1327 of years B and IE respectively of Farantaka). flic MY- got.*, on to 
^dd that a new Sen3palf of Udnya laid waste the borderland: nf die 
Cula king ns id forced him with threats to restore all that he had car¬ 
ried away 1, as booty, What exactly is meant by the ‘borderland’ fa mvt 
Hear. 

17. SIL ill 96 

13. Se* ARE. 1903, U 34 E. 

19. SI/, Ill p- 449. 

29- We have only one in^rLpdoas (m of l!KJ7, Fd 14) „ ii 5 begin¬ 
ning lost, giving the genealogy of these chief tains for eight generation* 
or so. It is probable that there were collateral branches ot which we 
have as yet no informalicn and if, falling to allow for this possibility, 
we seek to accommodate all the io^riptions in Llie genealogy of this 
single record, we come across a number of dUneiilti-e* not easily rallied. 
It should also be borne in mind that a title like lerumvan XJimgSvelar 
may have been borne by several persons, and no Identification con be 
confidently based on the recurrence of *uch titt& in different inscrip- 
tiom. At any rale. IT Fudi Vtkramak-&sari was, as there are strung 
reasons to believe, the contemporary of Adilya II who 'took the bead 
of Vlnpandiyan; It is diltieult to believe that he wa» also the Tfcmnwon 
liangovefar whns* daughter AdJcca Pl#ri bad become the wily of 
Arikulnke^tt i c* early as the third year <m>, 310) of Faifintaka 1. These 
chiefs were Kaliiir (140 of 192fl Fnnmijiks l t year 17), pn d had dynastic 
connections with the Militarily or (337 of I3<H. Fd. 45). Idan^li-Nuyu- 
nar was believed to be of their family fPimlfUL^), &mtr* Nfcmbi 
Andar NambL 

21. El. Jv pp 221-S. 

22 Elf- h No, 76, v, 9. 

£3. v. 5®. Note tbi^ phrase attorn-narorfhijuiih, See also FJ. xxvi 
pp, 212-4. The now lit Ip b borne by Parantuka In his 4th year (241 of 
1943*4). 

U On th« Bin!* FA xl. pp. £9-« And xv [, pp. !_ 7; ] fo] | 0w 
Hultwch's uihlc (E t, xvii p. 3 ) for the mtmberbg of thr 0iij* y^. 
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25. Farivi and NandagM occupy in late Buna mords a fwitinn 
similar to that of LFr&iyur and the Ktvfll Ln the Telugu Cod* records 
It may be observed that Parigi answers to the desGrlptiou or the Banu 
country being to the west of the Andhra. 

26. 99 of im 

27. 235 T 2ff7, 263 of 1903 (EL vii pp. 142 £0 mid 16, 743 of 1905; 
ARE. 1905 H t 23 

9S. Nos 160. 236 of 19l2 h the former being SJL til 100. 

2S>. ARE- 1913 TT 18 end SET- lit 103 (Intrain-) moke fcifpuh * per¬ 
sonal name, and suggest that 3ltpuU was tbs general of Bhinja. But 
79 of 19£l < Raj ok. 3) mentions gitpuli-nfi^u and Faki-nadu. The latter 
is well known as Piks-ri^tra, It is doubtful if Cfijukya Bhim&'a terri¬ 
tory could hav* extended up to 6itpuli-niidu between V&nkatagiri and 
Gudur (Rapur t*b) It may have been an attempt of Faniuiaka to sub¬ 
due the Telugu Codas, NIi Eh 47 Cp. 1267) 1, 34 mentions CL^upud- 
niidu- 

30. See Ch. viii below, under Arinjuy* 

31. H&ngtclmri says that PrthfvTpati became u vassal of Krsm 1U. 
and was living in 953 (NA- 536), In saying this, he overlooks 
Hultz»h t s warning that the Attimallar of this record Is a different 
person (Eh vil P- 195) h 

32. 332 of 1312. 

33. Klee MyjQrc and Coor^, p- 45- 

3-3. A. t’ Rpjrmnathji AEyar has argued (ET. xxvi pp. 231-5) ihut 
Govinda IV when ho was deposed from the RufltifflJctita throne found 
refuge with his father-tn-luw Fftranlalca I, that Faruntaka made n. futile 
attempt to res tore Govinda fV— an attempt which ended in the defeat 
and death ci Guvinda, and that Kiw& His invasion of the Cola was 
a reprisal against P*rantako T i attempt to support his father Amagha- 
vor^a'a enemy Govtoda. That Yiraniiidevl, a daughter of Parfint&ka, 
was a queen of Guvinda IV is rendered probable by 245 and 246 of 
1921, But this is too alight u basis for the speculative reconstruction 
offered, and K^nu's invasion is explained quite cosily on other ground- 1 ?- 

35- 1 oi 1E96 ARE* 1606, P«BI, iv pp- 178-9. 

36, ASL 1905-6 p. IU Also IB0 nf 1921. ARE- 1021, U 25 

37. 739 of 1905. 

3S. 735 of 1905 dated Saturday, 14th January A.n, 943. 

39. 374 of 1901. 

49. m Of 1902. 

41. 42$ Of 1902; EL vil p. 13A 

42. No, 336 of 1913 dates his death in S. 930 (Am WT>- It in pos¬ 
sible he started rule somewhat earlier. His earliest inscription is dated, 
hflwver, Am £40; perhaps the conflict with Lalleya^ the rival claimant 
tn kk lhrone T filled the early years. 

43. A&7, 190K-9. p. 122 n. Z 

44- Contra. T. A. Gopmatha Eao F E7 xv pp. 51-2 and EL xvlh 
p. 24. Sc* ak ARE. 1911, IT, 22. 

C, 16 
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45. Though not a happy term this may be returned us ftumtuir tr> 
student of South Indian cplgraphy. 

4$, EL vi p, SL 

47. 413 of 1303; IB4, 313 of 1306; 145 of 1316. 

4B. 375 of UQQ. Tbh record Is availed of by A. 5. Envumthi Aiyw 
in bis rather fanciful reconstruction of Coja-Ra^rokuta tdallotE, £1 
kxvI p. 232, 31 of 1341-2 fs said to be dated 7 yT.; but thua is very 
doubtful. ARE 1S39|4&—1342J43 n £3, 

49. 1L V. S. Alyar t EL xil p. 123; xbt pp, 82 fl. ARE IB06 II 12, 

50. See Rangadiari, p. 217; Studies pp. 176-3. 197. 

51 r It may oho be noticed that while in iome records Kwvnflrodivm 
sa given the litis Kawiyttm-TflnJaryiim-ftori^o:, in others he is simply 
cfiLled by his name without any rSktin^uLshlng title. But as the range 
of dates and the provenance of both seta of these recorfl^ ore identical, 
find lis no paliicograplties.! differences divide ibe two p-oups. they tmiy 
both be treated os relating to &rsnu HI 

52. EL lv t p. 331 n. 3. 

53. This important Inscription has been edited twice by Fleet— EL 

ti pp. 1G7 ft; vi pp r 5^-7. The text has; ' .U«t^r^i-Cy fa - stpim mdlt 

(t»cO ndu Telsk^Ial*doj had* fcondu lujnifnjji-jeyynttu ildu' () # ■!); and 
'Kannarodcvam Cdfaftnm Jcitdnnandu Dfititgom R£jadltfranaTn hiiugcyc 
I'dfZan-lgi fturi (suri) -flirWu Uldi landti J3 a n £e Pani] irocturi ramie in 

ete^ (1L 20-l> + 

On both occasions Fleet iramlidcd the second ottraci so as to imply 
treachery on the part 01 Butuga. And Ln discussing Ko. 181 of 1312, a 
n\OFi baseless conjecture was hazarded in ARE. I013 h ll B 17 that Catusa- 
nana Fandlta betrayed his master and Irjend Raj^rlltyn to his foes. Bui 
the phrase 'fristtpeye fcahan-oyi p must really bo read; ^blsupeyi! Jcalandgl*; 
the words 'brstege' and 'Jcajan' mean rospectavely the howdah fastened to 
the back of elephant for riding on r and field (of battle). Bulyga made 
the howdah n i Rajaditya^ elephant itself the battlefield. Thi* inter¬ 
pretation \s borne out by die Cofo Lmcrlptlona, The larger Leyden 
grunt says-: f Rd jdd i tyM-io vim mu£k Kr^nijdm" main yam 

mmJcjobM fefobhtrani-djD e< * * m^dr^kas^ha- i^ftl cidejita-hrdn^ah 
* * vTmlblcafl^fifflme/ a clear statement which leaves not dte slightest 
room for the suspicion of treachery qn the part of Rajiiditya i opponent 

/HAi. 1303, pp. 44.7-G, Other C6]a hi£cri.p(inns from Kumbuknn&m 
and Tinmag^feywnun mention the king who died on the back of an olt- 
phant/ ARE. 18l2 r II, 14, Fleet 1 * old mialakc is repeated in tbe ffnete mfrfi- 
hiila (Bombay, 1931) p. Sfi, 

54. y w 54. 

55. ASSL iv. pp. 2&fi-7 r 11. 42-45; EL xxu. 

5fi 333, 35S el 1302 (TirnnSmarudlur). See also ARE, 1339-40— 
10^12^43 U p 2S, 

57. FI. IU p r 173^80- Alto the Kudlur plates of M^rastmha Iaj* 
m > 1L 88 C MAR , 1921. pp, 11. aa 

5fi. EL iv, p. m. 
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59. Al-Birilnl seems to say that Tanjort- was in ruins and that in 
consequence the Cojn king built a new capita!, Sowell, Antiquities ii 
p, 155. Is this a Jala reference to the effects of Kona's Inroad, or 
merely the assignment of a wrong reason lor the foundation of the new 
capital at Gap^aikoiidfl-Sol epuram? 

58i0, AH£. ISIS H 14, „ , t ^ 

60 Nos. 465 of 1918, 15 of 1895, and 155 of 3931. Krishna Sostrl has 
said (SJi. v, p. 236 n) that In 15 of 1B95 the figure 6 Ls dear on the 
6 tono and this must sot at rest any lingering dtmbls on this question 
of fact S» also ASf. 1808-9, p. 122 n 1. The larger I*yden grant <v. 
19) calegodcaDy averts lhat Mjaditya began to rute utter tlie deatn of 
Patintaka, and than proceeds m give an account of Mjeditya’a war with 
Kisno. I inn inclined to accept the contemporary stone records as wow 
valid evidence than the statement in n copper-plate grant dated after 
more than half-a-ccntury of the utmost confusion. 

60a. 200 of 1931-32; A .RE- IS31-2 11 11 A. & namaniitha Aiyar 
lEI. JEW pp, 35 ff.) has argued by a process of elimination that Paran- 
taka 1 lost his life in war in the south fighting against Vira Pirujya who 
teak the head or Ihe Cola' and that this happened in a.d. 953-54. He 
supposes that the regnal year Ln the V-mamaladirwc record h due In 
the fact thnt the nJtfctt' news of the death ol the Cola king had not 
percolated so far north, at the lime that record was incised' (p. 33) 
But it may with equal propriety be suggested that tiie record is a vain- 
h !, 1 l . testimony to the continued resistance of the people of the locality 
to Krstiii’s intrusion end to ihelr loyalty to Faritataka who w <s 
alive and ruling, 

Gl, 335 of 1903. Gopinatho Kuo thinks that this queen and Faraninka 
nre nomed among the donors in the Huzur Treasury Hate! of Tiruvalla. 
(TAS. it, 141). But this is douhtfuL 

62. Atibtl W. 22-3. SIl. ii p- 383 v. B. 

63 Ir&vi Nili, the daughter of the Ccru King, ViJaysrigB, is another. 
She H avc BO-faltenju of gold for a lamp In the Timvorriyur temple, 

{Sir. ill No. 193). 

64. Nos. 245-6 of 1321 (year 31). 

65 . T. A. Gopinothti Ray (Ef, acv, p, 50>, basing himself on 110 of 
1895 suggests that VHcramnsotn IJimgSvilir of that record must have 
boon Paranlnka. If that be so, tins nemo Patuve(tareiyar favours the 
supposition, the record must be one of Adilya I, ns IlangSvelftr would 
not apply to Parantaiea In the record of any other sovereign. Then the in¬ 
terval between this record mentioning the marriage of Harentaka and his 
death would he eighty years (34 phi* 46) at least, which looks impro¬ 
bable. There were many RiltivStteraiy«*. and flangbvefit is not the 
same ns Ilango. Perhaps Vikramftsohi liangovejar was oidy a minor 
chieftain of some feudatory family. 

66. Sec Studies pp. 183 K. 

67. S/I- 1L 383 v. T, 

68. Kurondui plate, v. 18. See also Gaiidarediiya’s Tfnieiiaippd on 
Koytl; Tennanddum Ilnaivnilronda i( ror-emp ur-co Jo a kiil-pcndtin 
jembfyan ponnaitinda ■ * * ' TilWuiimteiatW (v, 8). 


Chapter VIII 


PROM THE DEATH OF PARANTAKA l fa.D. 955) 
TO THE 

ACCESSION OF RAJARAJA 1 (a,d, 985) 

1 /—Chronology and order of succession. 


The relatively short interval of about thirty years from 
the death of Paraiilaka to the accession of Rajaraja I is one 
of the most difficult passages of Cola history. The evidence is 
confusing, and HO hVO scholars are agreed in its proper inter¬ 
pretation. It is hardly possible to put forward a scheme of 
succession without a more or less full discussion of possible 
alternatives. 


We may begin by setting forth in some detail the nature 

of the evidence at hand. Stone inscriptions 
Inscriptions. ... . , „ 

constitute the chief source of our know¬ 
ledge. and there are several among these that un¬ 
mistakably belong to this period ,} Hie inscriptions of 
KaiinunidiivR (ICrsna III) tnenng regnal years higher 
than twenty- three, and found in the districts nf North 
Arcot and Citing leput constitute ihe first group of these 
records; the latest year in them is twenty-eight, and this 
would take us to a.d. 965.* Of the remaining stone inscrip¬ 
tions of the period, several belong to Madurai kon^a 
n . , .. , Kajakcsari and bear dates in regnal 

rSIS) 1 ^ >' eaTS ™nging from five to seventeen. Four 
inscriptions belong to Sundara Cola wfth 
titles Mad hu rant aka and Paljdiysnaic-curani-irakkina; twn of 

Of StmAira. are dated m >’ efir5 five and seven, while 

the dates in Lhe other two are lost. A con¬ 
siderable number with years ranging from two to five are 
those of Parakesari who had the title (Vira) 
QMT^aodiyan- P^diyan-talai-kontfa; and a still larger 
PAmkw.iri number belong to a ParLhivendra-varman 

with the same title and with other variants 
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to his name 


Of Farthivendra. 


Of Uttama Cola- 


Of unidentified 
Raja - and 
Parakesaris- 


like Vendradivarman, Farthivendradhipati- 
varman and so on; these records give dates 
up to the thirteenth regnal year. 3 Lastly* 
we have a number of Parakesari Uttama Cola's inscriptions 
with regnal years from two to sixteen; two of them are pre¬ 
cisely dated and fix the limits of his reign. 
The title Parakesari, and the dates in his ins¬ 
criptions* which couple Kali year 4083 (a,d. 981-2) with his 
regnal year thirteen, fix Uttama Cola's place as the immediate 
predecessor of Rajakesari Rajaraja I. It should also be 
observed that some of the numerous records 
which give no more detailed specification of 
the riding sovereign than to call him Raja¬ 
kesari or Parakesari will, no doubt, on any 
scheme of chronology, be found to fall in this period; but 
these may, for the most part be left on one side in the present 
discussion. 

Besides the stone inscriptions, we have the evidence of 
copper-plate grants. The only grant that falls 
Coppei -plates, ^ this period is that in the Anbil plates of 
the fourth year of Sundara Cola. Unfortunately for us, Mad- 
hava Bhatta, the composer of the Sanskrit prasasti in these 
plates, was less anxious to record facts which must have been 
very well known to him than to display his capacity for alan- 
fcdras in his verse. As it is, even for the fact that Sundara 
Cola was a Rajakesari we have to depend on the opening of 
the Tamil part of the record. The Tiruvalangadu plates imply, 
and the Leyden grant expressly affirms, that after the death 
of Rajaditya the succession took place in the following order: 
Gandaraditya, Arindama, Parantaka, Aditya and Madhuran- 
taka. The Karandai plates of Rajendra I as also the Kanya- 
kumari inscription and the Charala plates of Virarajendra 
give only the names of Arindama and Parantaka II between 
Parantaka I and Rajaraja, apparently because the authors of 
the Praiastis had no other object in view than to trace the 
descent of the reigning king in the direct line from Vijayalaya. 
The genealogy of the Colas from Parantaka I to Rajaraja as 
it is given in these records may be set down before proceed¬ 
ing further; 
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By Kokkilan 


Rajaditya 


Parantaka I 

By Kera}a princess 


Gandaraditya 


Madhurantaka 
Uttama (Parakesari) 


Arm jay a m 
Kalyani of the 
Vaidumba race 


Sundara Parantaka 
(Rajakesari) 


Aditya II. Rajaraja I. 


One thing is clear and it is necessary to grasp this firmly; 

that we cannot treat the regnal years gather- 
reigns rlaPPmg ^ from the stone records as those of kings 
whose reigns succeeded one another in 
regular order in the manner implied by the copper-plate 
grants. For in that case the period would, if we omit Parthi- 
vendra-varman from the reckoning and add the highest regnal 
years known of Maduraikonda Rajakesari, Sundara, Aditya 
and Uttama, extend to 45 years, a period much too long for 
the interval between Parantaka I and Raja- 
^Gandaraditya’s r aja. Then there is the possibility that Gan¬ 
daraditya and Ariiijaya also ruled as kings. 
A Rajakesari inscription possibly of Rajaraja I*s reign 3 men¬ 
tions the second year of Gandaradityadeva alias Mummudi- 
cola-deva, while taking stock of the gifts made by his queen 
Sembiyan Mahadevi at various times to the temple of Tiru- 
venkadu. Records of the eighth year of Rajakesari* show 
that Arikulakesari, the son of Parantaka, stood in the relation 
of Pillaiyar or Alvar 7 (terms often applied to junior members 
of the royal family) to the ruling king who, being a Raja¬ 
kesari, could only have been Gandaraditya. 


As for Ariiijaya, besides the statements in the copper- 

Arinjaya plates re S ardi «g ^ there is a Raja¬ 

kesari record dated in the twelfth year 8 
which mentions two queens of ‘Arifijigaivarman who died at 
Arrur’: and inscriptions from Melpadi dated late in the reign of 
Rajaraja I 9 mention the construction by him of the Colesvara 
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temple as a memorial shrine (paUipad&i) to Arrnrtttmjina- 
deva* These references render it probable that Arinjaya 
lived long enough to rule in his own right, though, perhaps, 
only for a short time* Taking all these facts into consideration, 
we see clearly that there must have been a great deal of over¬ 
lapping of the regnal years of the different kings quoted in the 
lithic records* 


Another preliminary question that must be considered is 
the exact significance of the phrase ‘talai- 
la. 01 konda’ which is of some importance to the 
history of this period; because Vira Pandya 
claims to have done this to a Cola king and others claim to 
have done the same thing to Vira Pandya himself. The phrase 
has been generally understood to mean 'having cut off the 
head, and the identity of the Cola king who died at the 
hands of the Pandya has been much discussed**® It appears, 
however, that the true meaning of the phrase is that the van¬ 
quished king had to acknowledge his defeat by humbling 
himself before the conqueror in a particular manner, as it 
were placing his head at the disposal of the conqueror* 
Hultzsch has pointed out 11 that in the inscriptions of Kulot- 
tunga III, the phrase ‘Pdiuliyanai mudittalai kondaruliya ; 
employed in some records is explained by another phrase: 
*avan mudi mel a$i vaittu of other inscriptions of the same 
reign; so that the process of Haking the head* consisted in the 
vanquished king bowing and touching with his head the feet 
of the conqueror seated in open darbar* The celebrated 
Krsna Deva Raya of Vijayanagar only varied this traditional 
procedure slightly when he demanded that, as the price of 
peace, Adil Shah of Bijapur should visit him and kiss his 
foot* 12 The Guruparamparai, a work which often gives a true 
account of the practices of Cola times, mentioned that the 
king from Gangaikonda-solapuram mounted his state elephant 
by placing his foot on the head of his samanta, or feudatory* 13 
The above interpretation of talai-konda has a bearing on the 
discussion of this period, because it follows that a king whose 
head was taken 1 by another need not be assumed to have 
died at the time this happened to him, It is, of course, another 
matter where we have clear statements of a person being 
killed* Applying this to the cases arising in this period, we 
see that the Tiruvalangadu plates make an express declara- 
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tion that Aditya II killed Vira Pandya in battle and brought 
his severed head to the Cola capital. 14 Even here the lateness 
of the testimony throws suspicion on the event. There is no 
clear evidence, however, that a Cola sovereign lost his life 
at the hands of Vira Pandya, and apparently Vira Paijijlys’s 
boastful title meant no more than that he inflicted a tempo¬ 
rary humiliation on a Cola king or prince. 

Evidence has been cited above showing that Gandaraditya 
was a Rajakesari and that he ruled for at 
Identification ol least eight years. His rule might have com- 
^a3k#sari^ a menced from the death of Rajaditya, whose 
place he must have taken as heir apparent 
in Parantaka's lifetime. A suggestion has sometimes been 
made that Gandaraditya was a Parakesari and that Arindama, 
placed immediately after him by the Tiruvalangadu plates, 
was identical with Maduraikonda Rajakesari. 15 This seems 
to rest really on two assumptions; that Rajaditya ruled 
after Parantaka’s death, and that as he was a Raja¬ 
kesari, Gandaraditya who succeeded him must have 
been a Parakesari. But it has been shown that the 
first of these assumptions is not true. It is likely 
enough that Rajaditya assumed the title Rajakesari when he 
was made heir apparent; but considering that he predeceased 
his father, Gandaraditya who took his place must have assum¬ 
ed the same title so that the sovereign ruler next after Paran- 
taka Parakesari might be a Rajakesari. In fact the general 
opinion now prevailing is that Gandaraditya was a Rajake¬ 
sari, 16 though the implication that Rajaditya predeceased his 
father does not seem to have been so clearly grasped. For 
we shall see at a later stage of this discussion that an appli¬ 
cation of the rule that every heir apparent, whether one or 
more, adopted the title Rajakesari or Parakesari, according as 
the ruling sovereign was Parakesari or Rajakesari, furnishes 
a neat solution of the difficulties that could not otherwise be 
adequately met. 

The Rajakesari title may, therefore, be admitted for Gan¬ 
daraditya. But the suggestion, first made by Venkayya, 17 that 
Gandaraditya was no other than Maduraikonda Rajakesari, 
appears to have been accepted without sufficient examination 
of the evidence. 18 The title Maduraikonda was taken to imply 
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that the king was the son of Maduraikonda Parakesari, Paran- 
taka I, Hence when Gandaraditya was believed to be a Para¬ 
kesari, Maduraikonda was identified with Arinjaya Raja- 
kesari. 1 * Later when Gandaraditya became a Rajakesari him¬ 
self, he was said to be also Maduraikonda Rajakesari. But 
tliis asumption is by no means an argument, and one must be 
prepared to relinquish it if reason is shown for doing so. Now, 
let us turn to the provenance of the records of Maduraikonda 
Rajakesari. All of them, except three records of the four¬ 
teenth and seventeenth years, come from the North Arcot 
and Ghingleput districts. Three of these are dated in his fifth 
year, and a fourth in the seventh. One of the records of the 
fifth year belongs to a place called Karikkal, near Sholingur, 
in the Walajapet taluq of North Arcot. Its date falls about 
a.d. 954. At the latest, that is, assuming that Farantaka I died 
in 955 and that Gandaraditya did not begin his rule till after 
that event, it might be a.d. 960. It is difficult to see how this 
can be reconciled with the fact that Krsna III was still at 
Melpadi in a.d. 959 distributing conquered territory among 
his followers, and that his inscriptions are found in Tondai- 
niandalam up to about a.d. 965, These objections to identify- 
ing Gandaraditya with Maduraikonda Rajakesari are weighty, 
and should prevail even if no other identification were pos¬ 
sible from the later inscriptions of the time. But fortunately 
there is open to us an easy, and doubtless the correct, solution 
of the question which would be readily accepted, once the 
idea is given up that Maduraikonda must have been a son of 
another Maduraikonda, that is, Farantaka I, A single record 
from Kodumbalur, 20 from which the date has been lost, opens 
by mentioning ( udaiydr madurantakan Sundam-solan / This 
unique record disposes of the notion that the title Maduran- 
taka (Madiraikonda) in the records of this period must have 
been borne only by a son of Parantaka I, for we know of no 
Sundara-solan who was his son. This inscription offers the 
clue to the correct identity of Maduraikonda Rajakesari. 
Sundara Cola, the son of Arinjaya, was a Rajakesari, as the 
Anbil plates tell us, and he had also the title *MadurdntcLkcin / 
He has yet another title which gives evidence of his Pandyan 
war, namely, Pdi^iyanaic-curam-irakkina. 21 These facts seem 
to point definitely to the conclusion that Sundara Cola Paran¬ 
taka II was the king who, in some of his records, is called 
Madi (u)raikonda Rajakesari, 

C. 19 
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There is one record of Maduraikenda Rajak&sari which, at 
flrsl sight, seems to render it more likely that 
*U«£?S|* Gan^atadiliy;i rather than Sundara Cola 
was the king of that record. This inscrip- 
lion« from Tiruvorriyur is dated in the fifth year and registers 
the endowment of a lamp by one of the nobles of Udaiyar 
Sri LTttama Coja-deva who accompanied him to the temple, 
Krishna Sastri, in util Ling this record, says: ‘A reasonable 
doubt may arise why Utlama Cola is given here die tide ©i 
a ruling king and not that of a prince. It was perhaps because 
he was the chosen successor of Gantfarftditya at the time. 
We know, however, that he actually came to the Cola throne 
only after one Or two other kings had reigned subsequent to 
his father's death.' But if this was so, if Uttama Cola Was 
in the fifth year of his father's reign old enough to be chosen 
heir apparent, to adopt regal style and to visit temples with 
his (perundnmm) nobles, and if his father continued Lo rule 
for twelve years thereafter, it is hard to see why he did not 
succeed his father immediately on his death and had to wait 
until most probably Arinjaya and Sundara, possibly also 
Adilya II, had finished their rule. Not only does Krishna 
Sastri not explain this, but he says elsewhere: 13 l Al the time 
of Gandaradilya's death, Uttama Cola roust have been a 
young boy, as he was set aside in Lhe order of succession till 
three kings alter Goijdaraditya had ruled and died/ Surely 
it is not easy to reconcile the two positions that the king of the 
Thruvorriyur record was Gandaraditya, and that at his death, 
his son was a young boy, so young that he had to wait through 
the reigns of three successors of Canifarfiditya before he could 
himself rule. There is a more serious discrepancy. Even assum¬ 
ing that Gaijdaraditya counted his regnal years from the death 
Of Rajaditya <a.d. 949), if we identify him with Maduraikonijn 
R&Jakesari, who ruled for at least seventeen yearn, his reign 
would extend up to 966. And Madhurintake Ullama Colo 
began to rule in 969-70. The interval of three years is tm 
short to take in the reign of even Sundara C6|a whose records 
unmistakably give him a rule of not less than seven years, 54 
much less those of three kings. The Tiruvorjiyur record cited 
at the beginning of this paragraph cannot, therefore, be assign¬ 
ed to Onndamditya. T» must be admitted, however, that even 
if we lake it to be a record of Sundara Cola, the difficulty stiU 
remains of explaining the regal title of Utlama Cola in it* See- 
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ing that Sundara had a non Adilya who was ably a^Lating him 
in hLj warlike enterprise it seems unlikely liiat he recognised, 
end that so early in his reign, a prince from a collateral, 
although senior, branch of his family as heir apparent. The 
only suggestion that offers itself, and for which support may 
be found in analogous cases from Cb]a record^ is that though 
the gift recorded in the inscription was made in the fifth 
year of Sunder a Cu|u when LTtlama might have been old 
enough to have a retinue of his own with which he went about 
touring the country, it was not actually engraved uu alone 
until Uttama Cola had be^un to reign in his own right, which 
he did, as we shall see, immediately after Sundara Cola/* 
There remain two further questions to be discussed—the 
position of Vlra-Paj^iyan-Lsdai-kmp^a Parakiaari and die 
identity of Parthivendravarman who bears the same title. The 
former may certainly be identified with Adilya, the son of 
Sundara Coja, who according to the Tiruvakng&du plates and 
the Leyden grant fought against Vira 
PujiAmotU Faniya. 35 But Aditya 11 was followed by 
another Parakesari, viz. p Madhurantaka 
Uttaiua Cola. This appears, ut first sight, to violate the normal 
rule of the Hajakesari alternating with the Farakesori title 
among the ruling sovereigns of the Cola dynasty, Krishna 
Sastri says of TJttama Cola : 77 'Contrary to the usual order, 
according to which he ought to have been a Rijakesarivarman, 
his predecessor Adilya II being Pftrakesarivarman, he too was 
called a Parskesa rival-man, evidently because he was the son 
of a Rajakesarivarman and succeeded to the throne not 
by the right he possessed, but at the request of his cousin's 
son Rajorftja I who was the chosen successor/ Two remarks 
may be made on this explanation: first, it seems hardly con* 
sistent with the position held by Krishna Sastri, not by tsS T 
that Uttama Cola was cho^it successor in Ga^doriditya's 
reign, and that on account of his tender age. 4 the claims of 
GandaradityiTs chosen successor were temporarily set aside 
end postponed/ 3 * For, if this was so, how can it he said that 
he succeeded to the throne not in his own right, but at the 
request of Rajorija? Then again the implication that the son 
of a Rajhfeesari must be a Farak&ari Is contradicted bv (he 
example of Raja raja I, who was a Rajakesari himself and the 
son of a Rii|akesari. It may also be stated here that Arifijaye, 
who must have ruled a short while as ParakSsarl, was also the 
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son of a Parakesari. The true explanation of two Parakesaria 
coming one after another seems to be that the earlier Para¬ 
kesari, the chosen heir apparent, Aditya II, died in the life¬ 
time of his father Sundara Cola, and the prince chosen next 
for the throne also took the title of Parakesari in order that 
Rajakesari Sundara might be followed on the throne by a 
Parakesari after his death. At the death of Aditya II, 29 Sun¬ 
dara Cola had to choose Uttama Cola and not his younger 
son Rajaraja, either because Uttama Cola forced the choice by 
threatening civil war, or because Rajaraja of his own will 
preferred to wait. The verses in the Tiruvalangadu plates, 
which are the only direct source of our information, can sup¬ 
port either interpretation. They declare on the one hand that 
Uttama Cola was eager to rule and on the other that Rajaraja 
was too good a ksatriya to dream of the throne for himself 
while his father’s cousin wanted it. And we shall see that 
Uttama Cola made clear his eagerness to rule by, possibly, 
instigating a political murder. 

The identity of Parthivendravarman, whose records, are 
found in the districts of North and South 
vaman! Vendra " Arcot ' and Chingleput, is involved in much 
obscurity. The suggestion 30 that he was the 
same as Prthivlpati n, the Ganga feudatory of Parantaka, is 
the result of a very dubious inference from the resemblance 
in meaning between the names Prthivlpati and Piarthivendra. 
It is also partly the result of a confusion between the Ganga 
king and a feudatory of Krsna III who, though he had the 
name Kannaradeva-Prthivigangariyar, was quite different 
from the Ganga. 31 After examining the records of Aditya II 
and Parthivendravarman, Krishna Sastri has reached the 
following conclusions: 32 ‘Both these kings claim the epithet, 
“who took the head of Pandya or Vlra-Pandya”—evidently the 
same Pandya king who was at war with Sundara Cola Paran¬ 
taka II—and the title Parakesarivarman, Inscriptions of the 
former are very few and found only in the south, the latest 
regnal year being the 5th. Of the latter, there are many in 
Tondai-mandalam and the latest regnal year is the 13th. Par- 
thivendra Adityavarman may have been a prince of the royal 
family and viceroy of Tondai-mandalam. Aditya Karikala 
appears to have been the actual successor.’ The inscriptions 
of Pandiyan-talai-konda Parakesari are not so very few after 
all; and what is more important, they are not confined to ‘the 
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south/ if by that is meant the country to the south of and 
outside Ton^lai-mandakm. There are at least five inscriptions 
of his in North Arcul and more in South Arcot. On exami¬ 
nation we find dint the Parthivcndravarman records differ 
from those of Adilya Parakesari in their provenance only in 
so far as the former are found in Chingfeput district also, and 
aie not found south of Tondai-mandulain We also iiiui the 
following features which have a cumulative significance in 
the consideration of his identity. He is a Parakesari; 33 he 
has the regal title and calls himself ’Kovirajamarayar'; 34 in 
an early record of the third year he Is even called Parthi- 
vendra Adittaparurnarr* 5 his queens have also the full regal 
style—w^aiydr d&tiy&r Viilauan Pnrumd- 

Tiad iy al dee iyart-ta it mapponmr^giya T ra } lokya m ahddev i- 
yarj* It seems clear that, far from being a feudatory of the 
Cula kings, the ruler who can lay claim to so much distinction 
must himself be a C5]a monarch, and ihe name Adilya and 
the title Parake.sarj clearly suggest his 
Perhaps Wen- identity with Adilya KurLkala Parakesari. 

‘Parthivendra Adityavarman 1 and its variant 
fcintis occurring in his records show that he 
look the title ‘Pariluvendra/ The C6]a kings were very fond 
of high-sounding birudm. and almost every one of them had 
many such titles. As the latest recorded regnal year in his 
inscriptions seems to be the thirteenth year, 38 it follows that 
he must have been chosen co-regent very soon after his father 
Sundara Cola's accession, This looks very probable consider¬ 
ing that the Leyden grant gives him credit for having success¬ 
fully attacked Vira Ffiiidya as a young boy. Afterwards he 
must have boon deputed to rule she northern part of the Cola 
dominion. Apparently he died in the life-lime of his father 
nnd was succeeded in the place of heir apparent by FarakcSOri 

Uttama Cnla, 

The results uf the foregoing discussion may thus Tie sum¬ 
marised before the history of the period is taken up : 

Rajakcsari Gandaniditya a.d. 849 1 0^-957 

Parakcsari Arinjaya c. a,o. 95f>-9!57 

H5jakesari Sundara Cola 

^Madiirai-kunda) C. a.!*, 956-979 

[Parakesari Atlitya II 

Parthivindm Karikala r a d. 956-909] 
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The Parandur 
Record. 


There is just one record 40 of Parthivendravarman from 
the Chingleput district which is dated in the 
fifteenth year. Though the inscription is 
damaged, a careful examination of the im¬ 
pression of the record establishes two things: the date of the 
record is clearly 15; and though the chiselling of the letters 
is by no means good, and the stone is apparently much decay¬ 


ed, there is no reason to question the genuineness of the record 
which exhibits most of the characteristic palaeographic 
features of the period. This date must, if accepted, upset the 
scheme of chronology given above which is based on the 
identification of Aditya II with Parthivendra, for we cannot 
possibly find room for the fifteen years before the accession 
of Utiama Cola and within the reign of Sundara. The period 
of thirteen years takes us almost to the limit and involves 
the assumption, in itself by no means unlikely, that Sundara 
associated his son Aditya in his administration very soon after 
his accession to the throne. On the other hand, this inscrip¬ 
tion of the fifteenth year from Parandur is the only record so 
far known of Parthivendravarman with a regnal year higher 
than thirteen. We have several records of the thirteenth 
year, none whatever of the fourteenth, and only this one of 
the fifteenth. And it is extremely difficult to see any other 
solution to the riddle presented by his records than the one 
offered above: for if Parthivendra was not Aditya himself, 
how are we to explain the numerous coincidences to which 
attention has been drawn above, and which cannot all of 
them be accidental? The suggestion may therefore be made 
that in the regnal year in the Parandur record, the second 
figure which looks like the ordinary i (g)) contains some 
mistake on the part of the engraver. This record need not 
be taken into account, therefore, unless other records with 
higher regnal years than 13 are discovered in future years. 


One final consideration remains to be- urged in addition 
to those so far dealt with. If Aditya and Parthivendravarman 
were not identical, the highest regnal year for Aditya would 
be that found in the records of Parakesari who took the head 
of Vira Pandya, namely five. We must naturally assume 
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these five years to have been those immediately preceding 
Uttama Cola’s accession in a.d. 969-70; this would lead to 
Adityas initial year falling somewhere about a.d. 964/5, which 
would be in the 8th or 9th year of Sundara Cola according to 
the chronology suggested above. The fact that Sundara Coja 
is clearly described as having come out successful in the 
Pandyan war before his seventh year (a.d. 963) , together 
with the statement of the Leyden grant that Aditya took part 
in the fight at &evur when still young, may lend some sup¬ 
port to the view that Aditya had become sub-king earlier in 
Sundara’s reign. This argument cannot be pressed far* as 
it is possible that Aditya fought without being formally 
associated in the government; or a second fight with the 
Fandyas might have come about later, about the year 
a.d. 964/5 


II. History 

The rule of Rajakesari Gandaraditya is attested not only 
by the statements of the Tiruvalangadu and 
Gandaraditya. Leyden grants which, though vague, doubt¬ 
less imply that he ruled in his own right as king, but by 
several Rajakesari inscriptions 41 from the Triehinopoly dis¬ 
trict, all dated in the eighth year and mentioning PiHaiyar or 
Alvar Arikulakesarideva, and one from S, Arcot of year 2 of 
Mummudi Cola Gandaraditya/ 1 ® The sphere of Cola rule in his 
day must have been very limited and at the time of his death, 
about a.d, 957/ 3 Krsna III was still perhaps in Tondaimandalam 
consolidating his position and distributing the conquered 
country among his allies and servants* One of Gandara- 
ditya’s feudatories in the mountainous country of South 
Arcot, Siddhavadavan of the lineage of Gri of the Sangam 
age who married Fari’s daughters, claims victory over 
unnamed enemies at Viracolapuram in a record of the second 
year (a.d, 951) of Gandaraditya; he must be the same as the 
Milada chief Narasimhavarman who owed allegiance to 
Krsna III in his seventeenth year (a.d. 955) Z 2 ® This shows 
that Gandaraditya could not make much progress in recover¬ 
ing territory lost to Krsna III who was still aggrandising his 
position and power in the Cola country. 
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Gandraditya left behind an infant son, Uttama Cola, by 
his queen Sembiyan Mahadevi. This lady who survived her 
husband and even her son for many years, 
His queen, and lived on till a.d, 1001 43 must have been 

widowed in early youth. After the death of her husband, 
hers was a life devoted to religion and charity. The number 
of stone temples to Siva built by her, and of substantial 
endowments for their up-keep after the commencement of her 
son's rule will be noticed later. Very pro- 
Hi* Tiruuisaippa, ^ably Gandaraditya was the author of the 
single hymn on the temple of Cidarabaram* In this hymn 
there is a distinct statement that Parantaka I conquered Pan- 
dya country and Ijjam, and covered the temple of Nataraja 
with gold; and the author calls himself, like Parantaka, the 
king of Koli (Uraiyur) and the lord of the Tahjaiyar (people 
of Tanjore) , w Gandaraditya seems to have been known also 
as Merkelundarulina-devar, the king who went to the west, 45 

The identity in meaning of the titles Arikulakesari and 
Arihjaya or Arindama has often led to the 
supposition that they refer to one and the 
same person, a younger son of Parantaka I. This may be so. 
In any event, Arihjaya Parakesari succeeded his brother 
Gandaraditya and had a short reign* As yet we have no 
direct evidence of the transactions of his reign* Two of his 
queens Viman Kundavaiyar and Kodai-pirattiyar survived 
him and made gifts in his son’s reign. Though it has been 
thought that Viman Kundavai was a daughter of the Calu- 
kya Bhlma II of Vengl, 46 such an alliance between the Colas 
and the Calukyas in this period when the Colas were reduced 
to virtual subordination to the Rastrakutas seems hardly 
likely* If, however, Kundavai was an Eastern Calukya prin¬ 
cess, her marriage with Arihjaya must have taken place 
before the invasion of the Cola country by Krsna and some¬ 
time after the raid on Nellore by Maran Fa rames varan, in the 
reign of Parantaka I, But two inscriptions 47 from Tiruppa- 
lanam, dated in the second year of Parakesari, mention an 
Araiyan Adittan Viman making some gifts to the local temple, 
and there is nothing to preclude this noble (Araiyan) from 
being the father of Arihjaya’s queen, 4S If this view is correct, 
these Parakesari records must be assigned to Arihjaya, and 
in view of the strict limits placed on the duration of Arihjaya’s 
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rule by the general chronology of the period we must assume, 
what is not unlikely, that Arinjaya was chosen heir apparent 
to Uajtdaraditya' 19 some Lime soon alter the death of Pai»ix- 
taka 1. Arm jay a is said to have died at a place that 

cannot be definitely identified. An inscription of Rajaraja I 
states that he built at Melpudi a memorial shrine {pallipa- 
dai)$ l to the king who died at Arpxr and this implies that 
Artur was somewhere 3 ji that neighbourhood. Fro!>ably T 
Arihjaya had entered upon the task of regaining the Cdja pos¬ 
sessions in the nor Ui lost to Kf^ja ill- This suggest ion gains 
force from an inscription 52 from Tirunagesvaram winch men- 
tioini Arihj i gap-pi l'nUiym, daughter of prince Arikulakesari 
and his wife of a Bans king. 


This is a record of the second or third year of a Raja- 
kesarivaraimn who may he identified with 
Revival u t OflndarudityfiL It suggests that even under 

Cv}u P^wer, Canduraditya attempts were made to re¬ 

trieve the losses sustained hi the closing years of his father's 
rule, and that, possibly, the Balsas, or some among them, were 
successfully seduced hum their allegiance to Krarui UI. This 


Barm alliance may thus be counted among the earliest indi¬ 
cations of the emergence, of Cola power from liie edipse it 
suffered for a time. After the death of Gaj^^ditya, his 


elforts were continued by A rid jay a who fell fighting at Arrur. 
If this view of Gapdarlditya's reign is correct, it is possible 
that he also sought, at first with little success, to recover lost 
ground hi the south, and that Vira Pahdya's boast of taking 
the head’ of a Cola may he referred to the same reign. 

Ariii jay a was succeeded by his sun by the Vaidumba 
princess Kalyfink the only queen of Arih- 
Stmdara Cola, j B y B mentioned by the Anbil plates. This 

son was Sun dam Cola Purantaka II who, as we have 
seen, was also known as Maduraikon^a ^ jakeaarL 
The attention of Sundara Coja was first directed to 
the south. VIra Pandya. having repulsed GsUftterS- 

dityau attempt to restore CnJu supremacy in the Fa^dya 
eounlry% was ruling os an independent potentate. The 
Leyden grant 53 tells US that in a great battle at CevuT, 
Parantaka caused rivers of blood to flow 
C ^ tr - from the deep cuts inflicted by him on the 

elephants of the enemy and that his son Aditya, while yet 
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a P^yed with Vim Parj^ya in the battle, like a lion’s 
W ie P Spoiling with a tusker. The Karanda: plates (w, 24-51 

(he , 1 f UlB J 0f “™ r 3 ^g that Vira PSijdya was 
defeated fon?ed t0 the j*aks of the Sahyadn for 

rotugu. Adilyas heroism was probably exhibited in the field 
Of Cevur to the south of the Sevali hills, the southern baun- 
ary of Pudukkottah, and that battle must have furnished 
the occasion for his daim that he ‘took the head 
of Vita Patidya/ The Leyden grant does not, like the Tiruva- 

randyu War. Plates, slate that Vira Pandya was 

killed by Aditya, and it is possible that the 
composer of the Tiruvalangadu plates, struck by the forcible 

5~ , m lhe Leyden er™ 1 . embellished the account of 
Adilyas contest with Vira Pfotfy*; and his amount of 
Aditya s rule adds nothing else to what we learn from 
the Mu-lier grant. The chances urc that, after the battle 
of Cevur m which Vira Pandya sustained a bad defeat, 
Jc Coja forces led, among others, by ParfinUkan 
Sinyavejar of K^lumbalfo', continued the campaign into the 

J? 3 *™ 1 r0,l ^ y ' and fotccd Vlr3 to seek refuge In 

he forest. The Vanfya sovereign was on this occasion 
also supported by Ceylonese troops in his endeavour to resist 

ExtcndUd to ?! S? ^iriyavelar led an 

Ceylon. expedition to Ceylon, and there he fell fight- 

vo % 5 » ^ " mth year &f S-ndara Cola, 

’ , ■, ««W*WTOO t corroborating this account 

records the following in the reign of Mahinda IV * j>. 956- 

‘The Vallabha king sent a force to Nagadipa^ to 
subdue Ab our country. The Ruler hearing this, the 

telTLT *“ h> ' ^ «■ ^om 

5 t OV6r 6111 3 ™ y - t(> wi * th * ^P5 of 

the VnMabha king. The senapati betook himself thhher 

fought with Hie troops of this (Volfobhaj king, defeated 

em and remained master 0 f the battle-field. As the 

?*f with the Vallabha fking) at their bead, were unable 

o \ anguish our king, they made a friendly treaty with 

» ?L “V "* "* *' <■"» - >!« 2* 

penetrated to Jambudfou ^reading over Lanka Qn d 
Wring the ocean, 1 
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The Vessagiri slab inscription 58 of Mihindu which men¬ 
tions the successful campaign of senapati Sena against the 
Damilas furnishes epigraphical confirmation of the statements 
in the chronicle and the Cola inscriptions. 59 


Vikramakesari 


Besides Aditya II, two other persons claim success against 
Vira Fandya. One of these is Parthivendra- 
C6Ias ieS ° f varman of whom something has been said 

already. The other is Bhuti-vikramakesari 
of Kodumbalur, who claims to have conquered Vira Fandya 
in battle. He inscription 6 ® which gives this information, also 
states that Vikramakesari turned the waters of the Kaveri 
red with the blood shed by the army of the 
Fallava, put an end to Vancivel and ruled 
from Kodumbalur, He had two queens Karrali and Vara- 
guna. A Rajakesari inscription, from which the date has 
been lost, 61 mentions that Karralip-piratti was the wife of 
Tennavan Ilangovelar alias Maravan Pudiyar, which may be 
other names of Vikramakesari, Two others dated in the 
thirteenth year of Rajakesari mention Varaguna-perumanar, 
apparently the other queen of Vikramakesari, One of these 
from Tillaisthanam, 62 says that she was the queen of Paran- 
taka Ilangovelar, a title showing doubtless the subordinate 
relation in which Vikramakesari stood to Parantaka Sundara 
Cola; the other, from Lalgudi, 63 states that Nangai Vaxaguna 
Perumanar was the sister of the Cola king. Again, Vikrama¬ 
kesari called his two sons by Karrali by the names of Paran¬ 
taka and Aditya-varma, apparently after the Cola sovereign 
and his son. Lastly, as has been mentioned before, Paran- 
takan Siriyavelar of Kodumbalur was one of the leaders of 
the Cola army in its southern expedition. When taken 
together, these facts suggest that the close terms of friend¬ 
ship and loyalty that subsisted between the chieftains of 
Kodumbalur and the Colas under Parantaka I continued 
under his successors also, and that Vikramakesari 64 assisted 
Sundara Cola and his son in subduing the rebellious Vira 
Pandya, 


The other achievements of Vikramakesari are not so 
easily explained as his war with Vira Fandya, Even if we 
ignore the minor success against Vahcivej, it is not easy to 
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see how Vikramakesari could have fought with the Pallavas 
on the banks of the Kaveri. This by itself might justify 
a much earlier age for the Kodumbalur inscription of Vikrama¬ 
kesari; but as on palaeographies 1 considerations no earlier 
date than that of Gapdaraditya can be assigned for this 
record, 55 the suggestion may be made that by the Pallava in 
this context we must understand Vallabha, and explain the 
fight in which Vikramakesari took part with such distinction 
as having occurred on the occasion of Rastrakuta Krsna T s 
raid into the Cola country which is said to have taken him 
as far as Ramesvaram. 


Inconclusive 
results of the 
Pandya War, 


The reign of Sundara Cola then marked the recovery of 
the Colas from the disasters of the Rastra¬ 
kuta invasion. For all the fighting in the 
south, however, the Pandyas and their 
allies of Ceylon held their own, and it is not 
till the reign of Rajaraja I that Cola inscriptions begin again 
to appear in the Pandya country. In fact Rajaraja claims to 
have subdued the Pandyas when they were still powerful 
and illustrious, implying thereby that in spite of their exer¬ 
tions his father and his elder brother Aditya had not made 
much headway against them. The inscrip- 
north CeSS in tions Farthivendra, and of Sun¬ 

dara himself show on the other hand that 
remarkable success attended the Cofa efforts in the north. 
As Krsna’s inscriptions get fewer in the districts of South 
Arcot, North Arcot and Chingleput, records of these others 
become more numerous; but we have no knowledge of the 
stages by which this change came about. That Sundara Cola 
took an active share in directing affairs in the north may be 
inferred from the fact that he died in his golden palace at 
Kancipuram and was thereafter known as Pon-maligait- 
tuhjina deva. 66 One of his queens, Vanavanmahadevi, a prin¬ 
cess of the line of Malaiyamans, performed sati at the king’s 
death, 67 and her image was perhaps installed in the Tanjore 
temple by Kundavai, her daughter, 68 Sundara left behind 
him the reputation of a second Manu bom to wean the world 
from ways of evil 69 (Kali). Another queen of Sundara Cola, 
a Cera princess, survived him till the sixteenth year of his 
son Rajaraja’s reign, a.d, 1001 70 
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Murder of 
Aditya II. 


In Sundara Cola’s reign literature, both Sanskrit and 
Tamil received encouragement; not only 
Literature. does the earliest Cola copper-plate grant 

known so far date from his time, but a highly poetic eulogium 
of his reign, in the commentary of the Virasdliyam, bears 
witness to his patronage of letters. 71 This eulogy, which calls 
Sundara Cola the king of Nandipura, is addressed to the Bud¬ 
dha to secure the strength and prosperity of the king, and 
furnishes evidence of the prevalence of friendly relations 
between the Cola monarchs and the southern Buddhist San- 
gha several years before the date of the larger Leyden grant 
which records the gift of a village to a foreign Buddhist 
monastery at Negapatam. 

Sundara Cola’s last days appear to have been clouded by 
a domestic tragedy. An inscription from 
(Jdaiyargudi dated in the second year of 
Rajakesari 72 records the measures taken by 
the Sabha of Sri Viranarayana caturvedimangalam under 
orders from the king for the confiscation and sale of the 
properties of some persons who were liable for treason as 
they had murdered ‘Karikala Cola who took the head of the 
Pandya/ This record clearly shows that Aditya II fell a 
victim to assassination. The only possible kings to whom this 
Rajakesari record can be assigned are Sundara Cola himself, 
and Aditya’s younger brother, Rajaraja, who succeeded 
Uttama Cola, a Parakesari. But the early regnal year rules 
out Sundara Cola, as we cannot suppose that Aditya, whose 
inscriptions range at least up to the fifth year, began to reign 
before his father. Therefore the inscription is doubtless a 
record of Rajaraja’s reign. If this inference is accepted—the 
palaeography and the astronomical data of the record support 
this view—then it follows that the murder of Aditya II re¬ 
mained unavenged throughout the sixteen years in which 
Uttama Cola ruled, Sundara Cola himself having either died 
of a broken heart soon after the murder or after having 
found the natural course of justice obstruct- 
Uttama Cola’s ec j by a powerful conspiracy. It seems im- 
p8rt m lt- possible under the circumstances to acquit 

Uttama Cola of a part in the conspiracy that resulted in the 
foul murder of the heir apparent. Uttama coveted the throne 
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and was not satisfied with the subordinate role assigned to 
princes of the blood in the administration of the kingdom : 
as representing a senior branch of the royal family, he 
perhaps convinced himself that the throne was his by right, 
and that his cousin and his children were usurpers. He 
formed n party of liis own, and brought about the murder of 
Aditya II, and having done so, he forced the hands of Sundara 
Cola to make him heir apparent, and as there was no help 
for it, Sundara had to acquiesce in what he could not avert 
The Tiruvalangadu plates seem to gloss over the story on 
purpose, and make statements which, though enigmatic in 
themselves, are fairly suggestive of the true course of events, 
when read Luge liter with the datum furnished by the TJdaiyar- 
gudi inscription* The plates say : 

b Aditya disappeared owing to his desire to see 
heaven, 73 Though his subjects, with a view to dispel ths 
blinding darkness caused bj' the powerful Kali (Sin), en¬ 
treated Arumnlivainia, he, versed in the dhtirnui of the 
KsattTa, did not desire the kingdom for himself even in¬ 
wardly as long as his paternal unde coveted his own 
(i.e., Arumollvarma*. 1 *) country. 1 

The sun of Adilya had set; the darkness of sin prevailed; the 
people wanted Arumoli to dispel it; but Uttama's cupidity 
triumphed, because of Arumnlfs restraint, Arumoll was not 
a coward; nor was he lacking in political ability or legal right. 
Anxious to avoid a civil war, he accepted n compromise, and 
agreed to wait for his turn until after Uttama's desire to he 
kins^ had found satisfaction; it was apparently pari of the 
compromise that Utiama was to be succeeded not by his 
children, but by Arutnoli, and in the words, again, of the Tiru- 
vnlangadu plates; 

'Having noticed by the marks (on his body) that 
Ammo]! was the very Vi$nu, protector of the three 
worlds, descended (on earth) „ Marihurantaka installed 
him in the position of ytratimja, and (himself) bore the 
burden of (ruling) the earth/ 

We find accordingly Madhurantakan Gundaradittan, who 
must have been a son of Mndhurantaka Uttama Cola, occupy¬ 
ing high office under Rajaraja when he came to power and 
loyally assisting him in the administration of the country. 74 
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If this reading of the story of Uttams Cola's accession is cor¬ 
rect, U Llama Cola fiimi&hes an instance. by Hu means unique 
in history, of selfish and perverse offspring born of parents 
distinguished for piety and right-mindedness; and his rash and 
bloody self-seeking stands out in striking contrast to the true 
nobility and statesmanship of the future Rajaraja. 


Tlie inscriptions oi Aditya Farakesari (who took the head 
of Vira Pandya) and of Farthivendra-viir- 
Acces^cin ai man s hou- that, hv the time of the accession 

I TI N htti ^ 

of Uttaina Coja, the Colas had recovered 
much in the north that had been lost on account of the Rfbitra- 
kut* invasion. These inscriptions are found in tlttaramerux, 
Kimclpursm, Takkolam and Tiruvanna malar and furnish 
clear evidence of tlie renewed Cola occupation of the districts 
of £5oulh Atcci, North Arcol and ChingLeput, and considering 
that the bulk of these inscriptions relate to nomial transac¬ 
tions like endowments, sales and irrigation works, we may 
conclude that general peace had been restored, and that the 
effects of the wars ivere fast fading out uf memory. 


Of the reign of Uttama Cola we have many stone records 
and one set of copper-plates. The beginning of the latter, 
which probably cunEaiued a genealogical aecouni of the 
dynasty in Sanskrit verse, is unfortunately lost; only the con¬ 
cluding prose portion mentioning the object of the grant sur¬ 
vives, In some of the stone inscriptions and in the copper¬ 
plate grant, the king is clearly described as Farakesari Uttama 
Cola; but a number of other atone inscriptions bearing only 
the Parake-san title can be assigned to his reign Cither on 


astronomical grounds, or because they mention the relatives 
of the king like his mother or one of hiss queens, or lastly, 
because they mention officials in his service. It should be 
observed also I ha 4 thp earliest Cola coin of 

The earliest which we have any knowledge belongs to 
Coin cq«i . . t . _ 

his reign: it is a gold pjeee. a unique speci¬ 
men once- in the possession of Sir Walter Elliot and figured by 
him from a faithful drawing, the coin itself having been lost: 7 * 
its obverse and reverse are identical, the centre occupied by 
a seated tiger facing a fish to the proper right and separated 
frxim it by a line, the legend EJttsma Golan in grantha charac¬ 
ters along the circular margin and a ring uf beads at the peri- 
meter. E3liot estimated the weight of the coin at between 50 
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and 60 grains, and this conforms to the standard in the Deccan 
and Southern India before the time of Rajaraja. 76 

The Madras Museum plates of Uttama Cola, though they 
add little to our knowledge of political his- 

Mu«um p5L tory ’ are of very great to the study 

of the social life and the administrative 
methods of the kingdom in Uttama Cola's time; they form 
moreover beautiful specimens of the palaeography of the 
period." Even the stone inscriptions of the reign contain little 
information on political transactions. Some inscriptions 
recently discovered in the Trichinopoly district, 78 dated in 
the twelfth year of Parakesari, introduce to us a high official 
of Uttama Cola’s government by name Ambalavan Paluvur- 
nakkan of Kuvalalam (Kolar). He was an officer of perun- 
daram rank who built of stone the old shrine of Vijayamanga- 
lam celebrated by Tirunavukkarasu as a temple in Govanda- 
puttur on the bank of the Coleroon, 79 commemorating Arjuna’s 
(Vijaya’s) penance for obtaining the favour of Siva; 80 and on 
this officer, Uttama Cola conferred the title Vikramasola- 
marayar 81 from which we may conclude that Uttama had also 
the title Vikrama. The same officer continued in Rajaraja’s 
service later; in the records of Rajaraja’s reign he has the title 
Mummudisola prefixed to his personal name, and also bears 
the alternative title Rajaraja Pallavaraiyan. 82 No other evi¬ 
dence exists to show that Uttama Cola’s suzerainty extended 
as far as Kolar in Mysore, and all the inscriptions mentioning 
this official come from one place, and that in the Trichinopoly 
district. It must be assumed, therefore, that for some reasons 
unknown to us, this person migrated from Kolar into the Cola 
dominions and rose to a high position in the royal service. 

The inscriptions give the names of several queens of 

Uttama's queens, Uttai ™ C6}a ’ of whom five are mentioned 
together in one inscription. 83 The chief place 
was held throughout the reign by Orattanan (Urattayan) 
Sorabbaiyar, a Kannada name (?), who is called agrumahd- 
deviyar and muttanambirattiyar in the fifth and the fifteenth 
years of the reign; 84 she had also the title of Tribhuvana- 
mahadeviyar, significant of her rank as chief queen. The 
queens of Uttama Cola are almost all of them found making 
endowments in a village in the Tanjore district which bore 
the name of their mother-in-law, Sembiyan-mahadevi_proof of 
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the high regard in which the pious widow of Gan^aradltys 
was held by the members of her family. One son of UtUma 
C6ja is known,** 3 MedhurUntakan Ga^idara- 
dltya, who held high office under Rdjaraja, 
as has been mentioned already. 

A record of the fifth year of Rajakewi^ mentions a 
P#i>dya princess 97 with the name Pullccayari Sami Abbai, as 
ihe spouse of Vikmm^la Mali^u^siyar, This IVlaliida chief- 
tarn, a feudatory of the CofaSj in the hilly tracts of South 
Arcot, might have got the title from Uttarrm Cola, who was 
also known as VJkrHma; if this view is correct, thp inscrip¬ 
tion is certainly one of Rajaraja I, 


1. Three inscription?-, all of die ninth year of n PardntnknJeVa, 
pose one of the minor problems in Cota epigraphy. No, Vi of 1E3B from 
Tlmvnbnga^ii ( North Arcdt, calk the king Farakesarl and Trihhuvana- 
Cakmmrtui. No. 361 of 1023 from Kftyij-T^var.iyanpittai, Tatifare Dt. p 
does the same, and in addition gives a historical ihlruduetioti beginning 
pEi-mnnflai-irdfara. No. 225 of 1329 from TiruvfuJjUUirai, 5. Amt, gives 
the . 1.1 ine introduction, but tails the ftinp* Rijak&uiri and Cakravartin. If 
the record? are genuine, they must be of the reign of either Farantakn I 
Farakfisarl, or Patautaka II Rajokesiiri. But the efettmee of other 
Cola prttfadlts before Rajaraja I, the title Tribhuvana-crakravartin ap- 
a Led to the king in two of these records, and the fact Unit the third Is 
found in a temple which hns no other inscription of a period earlier 
than that of VlnirajGnilra, render these records suspicious. Thoy 
furnish no Information of historical importance, and may Wong to 
some obscure late Cola prince- See ARE, 1024, II 9; 1333, 11 20. 

2 Krishna Sariri {STL ii fntrod. 12) says: Perhaps ihe years 
tjupted in Kunnurp-fCrgijo's Tamil inscription^ must be taknn to count 
from s,u, 949/ On the same page he admits ihui Krriria died iin Saku. 
BS9 or jlo. 9GT, He does not explain why, after this date records should 
bear his name and hts regnol years lill about 077, Again, he admits that 
049 was net die year qf Kaniy's onlry into TendiiLmandalajn but th.u 
following year; why, ihcn. should this year hove been the storting point 
for the dates In hi* Tamil records. Hie highest re^n.il year In the Tamd 
inscriptions Ls not 3fl as was belleved till recently hiu cm!y 2f> (3151 of 
l i^C'2, 159 of 1921); ihe date in No. 232 of 1902 fKflut) Ig now rcud as 
20, not (3)0 which was given in ARE, 1903, See SIL vii 359. 

3. S«, however p. 150 post on a record of year 15 from Farandun 

4. See Stl hi, 105, 138, 

^ 5, 444 uf 1913 under year 6 of Rajar&ja £. 252 of 1030-7 is a direct 

record of Yr, 2 of Murnmudl-Col* GurfJirfidityiu 

0- SlL Hi, ill eind 02 
C. 21 
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7. Krishna Sastri remarks: ‘The epithet Alvar is taken to be one 
of respect. It may also indicate that he was dead at the time,’ and 
then proceeds, ‘If Arikulakesari, Arikesari, Arinjaya or Arindama died 
before the 8th year of Gandaraditya as inferred already, the next king 
must have been a son of Arikulakesari who, as the Anbil plates say, 
was Prince Sundara Cola born of a Vaidumba princess.’ (S1I. iii, 
Introd, p. 14), But though Arikulakesari may be identified with Arifi- 
jaya, there is nothing to show that he predeceased Gandaraditya. We 
know, that, in many records of Rajaraja I, his elder sister Kundavai is 
called Alvar during her life-time. Further, seeing that Gandaraditya 
and Sundara Cola who succeeded him were both Rajakesaris. Krishna 
Sastri suggests (ibid, n, 2) that the intervening Parakesari must be 
identified with the infant son of Gandaraditya who, though chosen for 
succession, 'may have been too young at the time to succeed his father,’ 
Ingenious, but not likely. See also El. xv, p. 53 where Gopinatha Rao 
adopts the same arrangement, cutting out Arinjaya and making Ganda¬ 
raditya a Parakesari who followed his elder brother Rajlditya Rajakesari. 

8. 587 of 1920. 

9. 83, 84, 86 of 1889 (SII. iii 15-17). 

10. Gopinatha Rao thinks it was Sundra Cola El. xv p 54- others 
say Gandaraditya, QJMS. xvii p. 195, See also ARE. 1921, n 61. ’ 

11. SJL iii p. 215 n. 4. 

12. Sewell: Forgotten Empire p. 145. 

13. Guruparamparai pp. 105-6, (ed, S. Krishnamachari, 1927). 

14. vy. 67 and 68. Contra Kielhom, List p. 115 n. 2 written before 
the Tiruvalangadu plates were discovered. 


15. ABE. 1904 XI, 20; 1909 II, 39. 

16. S1L iii Introd. p. 14; and ASI. 1908-9 
II 17, more halting in its tone. 


p. 122; also ARE. 1912 


17. ASL 1908-9 p. 122. 


„ * a matter of fact > * e discussion of the subject in ARE 1912 

II 17 with reference to No. 306 of 1911 (year 7) is very cautious ' It 
said that the title Maduraikonda implies that the king was a son of 

^ H 15 3dMitted that G - fe nowhere Xrly 

stated to have been a Rajakesari, and that it is difficult to see how the 

- * ■* - 

Sundara C61. P:,rtr,t,k.., „ and Adity, 
conclusion is. In any case we mav f nT . , 

" risfjs*- Kjak§saH * 

is on the basis of this provisional conclusion that Krishna SasUd ar 
3i?nor? Ptl ° nS ^ S1L “* ^ 3 ' ^ P ‘ 250 No ‘ introduc- 


19- ARE. 1909 H 39, 

20. 139 of 1907; Pd. 82. 

21. 291 of 1908. EL xii pp, 121-6, 

22. SIL iii 115 (246 of 1912). 

23. SIL iii, Introd. p. 14. 
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24, 291 of 1908, 

25, One writer (QJMS, xvii, p, 197) claims that ‘after a close and 
patient study of many inscriptions published, unpublished and not yet 
copied by the Epigraphies! department/ he has come to the conclusion 
that all Raja Rajakesari records (with one Raja) must be assigned to 
Gandaraditya, as Rajaraja to whom such inscriptions are assigned really 
called himself K6 Rajaraja Rajakesari. (with two Raja-s). No. 176 of 
1906 is a record in the seventh year of Raja Rajakesari and mentions 
the fifteenth year of Uttama Cola; see also 298 of 1908. 

26, w. 67-8 and 28 respectively, 

27, SIL iii. Introd. p, 16. 

28, See ibid. pp. 14 n, 2; 16, n. 1, 

29, For a possible son of Aditya, Karikala-kannan by name, whose 
existence may be inferred from the inscriptions of Rajaraja, see $IL ii, 
p, 460 and n, 2. 

30, ARE. 1921 H 61. 

31- El, vii p, 195. Con. El. iv p. 223 followed by Rangachari in 
NA. 586, 

32. SIL iii (Intr.) p, 15. 

33. SIL iii 180. 

34. SIL ii 186. 

35. 5JL iii, 158. 

36. SIL iii 193. 

37. 17 of 1921. 

38. See, however, post for the Parandur record. 

39. EI. xxvi pp. 82-4, By his recent researches, late A. S. Rama- 
natha Aiyar has generally confirmed the chronological scheme put 
forward here for the first time. But still there is some loose thinking 
afoot Ramanatha Aiyar himself says that because Simdara Cola gets 
the title Pd^%flnaie-curam-irafckitto in a record of his seventh year, 
the conflict with Vlra Pandya must have taken place only about aj>, 
946; and then makes this the basis for rejecting 956 for Aditya IPs acces* 
sion and 937 for Vlra Pandya^ on the ground; ‘This would yield the 
inconsistent results that Aditya killed him (Vlra Pandya) in 957, 
and that his predecessor Sundara C5(a defeated him in AJ>. 9631 And 
he is quoted with approval by M. Venkataramayya (EL xxv pp, 36-7; 
xxviu pp. 89-90), who, however, has a glimpse of the greater historical 
probability of the rejected date. Again, V. Venkatasubba Aiyar has 
argued that because one chieftain mentions no overlord in a record 
of 959 and acknowledges Aditya II in another record dated in his 
second year, therefore Aditya’s second year must be later than 959, his 
accession date cannot be 956, and he cannot be identical with Parthi- 
vendravarraan (EL xxviii p. 269). How easy for men to become the 
slaves of their own abhtn&pe$Q&! 

40. 75 of 1923, Nos. 62, 63 of 1889 (SIL iv, 291-2) are late copies 
and they are most probably Farakesari records. 

41. 176 of 1907 ; 570, 574 of 1908, ( SI1. iii 111, 112); 444 of 1918 
(Rajaraja I, yr. 6). 
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41b. 252 of 1936-7. 

42, Krishna Saatri assigns 287 of 1311 (Sii. ill 113) tc G< [ rather 
tliiak it is a record of Sunder a Cdfa. 5 m past n, 52. 

426 ARE. 1936-7, It 22. 862 of 1002. 

45. 504) of 1364. Another Queen VTrauoraniyur la incalioosd in 220 
of 1935-6 oI Yr. 40 of Foramalui I, ARE, 1356-7 U ZL 

44. Those features of the hymn render it more likely thol its 
rttiihor was this king rattier than the officio! yf Hejsnijs, lisdhtirun- 
'llplluj Caxid^rhdjtier, who i> found employed in enquiring into the 
niiairs of temples and whose nanm seems la imply that he was the 
son of Madhuranmku Uitoma Co\a. Contra Veukayya AS/. 1905-6 
p. 173, n. 5. 

45. 540 of 1920. 

45. 537 of 1920. ARE. 1921. II SB 

47. 162. 172 of 1928. 

48. See ARE. 1923 fl 3. 

19. Tins, if correct, would be An additional objection to Krishna 
Ssitri's reconstruction of the order of succession. 

SO. 5S7 of 1920. 

sa. sn. ill 17 . 

52, 215 of 1911; the dale given as [9j la set dear In the original 
but it cannot be 9. ARE. 1912 1J 16. 

53. El. **U w, 25, 29, 

5k 302 of 1908. Kanyakumarj inscription v. Q. Centra N. L- H» 
in JOR. xbt p. 150. 

aS 110 of 1896, Sit. v. 980 (Yr. 27 of Rajardje 1). Tent of record 
in Elf. v. gives deles (3)-wrong; ARE 1914 II 15 gives U correctly it 
Yr. 9 of Sun dan Cojs; see also El, sdi pp. 124 0, 

56. Ch. 54 w 12-16. 

57. The N.W. pert of Ceylon fCrfiRtr) The Valletta has »me- 
tiines been identified with the Hastrakute Kr?na, HI l Cudring ton 
Ctyl*n Coins p. SO). But the Cu} lt , were called Vaiave’ and the Vei-sa- 
(■ui inscription implies that the invader* w«e Tamils. Se* Cddrinstou s 

Efcort I On lory of Cfulmt pp. 33 rind S3. 

58. £Z. i. pp. 29 ff. 

59. Some statements In Chapter VUI of PK, on the chronology and 
the course of the CAfa conquest, are seen to need considerable modifi¬ 
cation. To olio point in particular attention may be drawn here. Vira 
Piridya ‘who look the head of the C^a' bore that title lor thirteen 
years (Pff. p. 102), This dearly means that Vim pondya did not 
lose his life ut the hands of Adilya and his rdifederele*. ' Par if we 
accept, for the sake of argument, the latest date suggested for the 
accession of Adilya 0, A A, 965. VTra Pun^ya must have lost his life In 
A S, 696. IwcoUJtt Adilya's records of the second year mention the event 
Thirteen years earlier than this date takes us to si, 9S3 or 8S4, a date 
which seems to U- too soon alter the Rastrakuta invasion for a contest 
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between the C&las and the FiindyBA m the South—a contest whi^ gave 
VirBi Parity a Die occasion to take the head of the CC4 b- t E Farthivendra- 
vamaii and Adiiya were identical, then this corvtesi would be pushed 
back to Mt-5 S ait Impossible date. 

m of 1907, Fd H (Tixt>. 

Gl. 273 of l9<tt, AR£, 190S E, SO- 

62, SIL iii 113; Krishna SastrL ascribes ihb recoil to Gandaradltyn 
on the ground that Ylkramaklsarl ct paliieograplucidly earlier sh-ui the 
time of Adityn II to which Vcnknyyo ascribed him. 1 think Veuknyyo 
was right Arguments item paWtgraphy can be- hardly conclusive 
when the difference in time is so little ps that between 
yjid Aditya H. See JOR. irii pp. 1 G 

83, IL V. Subi oiuaniri Aiyar whn edits this, record {Ef s* p. 33j 
assigns it to Adilya 1 (ibid pp 47-1) and says that tts date corresponds 
to a .to S83-4- Ho grants the identity of VarugunS with the queen of 
Fariintuka IJnngovel-iT, whom ha abo identifies with Yikramokfciuri; 
hut does not ded with the problems raised by the Vihromakesari record 
from KodumhSJiir. 

GC A record of the sixth year of Farakesan (337 of 1904» from Ku^u- 
miy anra lELi menliyjH 0 Vara gu^n-nEfti j pi rqm&na r, queen of Sanbiyan 
ImkkuYe[ar; from this, the conclusion has been drawn that thiz was 
another name of Vikramakesari (ARM, I m U, »>* But the Varaguria- 
nul|i mentioned In this record was the daughter of i Mutloraiyar dnef 
fpd. 45 Text) and different from the Cola prince^ mentioned above 
Hence &cmbiynn Lrukkuve] cunpui bo the same as Far^ntaka Oango- 
velar, if our view that the latter married the Coin princess k correct 

The suggestion may bo mode that the Muttaraiya lady was the 
queen of VLkramakeaari And that Famntaka flongovblir, the husband 
of the Cola princess, was the elder s*n of Vikraroakfesri. In this case, 
the Bth year of Ftarslrcs&ri (337 of 1904) must be the Glh year of Pa fan- 
tak.ii I, which would fall nearly 52 years before the w&ri with Viro 
P&ndya in which Vfkrnmnki^ri took part. It seems; bettor to treat 
ScmbiyiLu Irukkuvul mid hi^ Muttoraiya wife Vm-sguinA as persons not 
represented in the genealogy of the Kodumbatur record- There are 
other names of Irukkuvefs, like Madhimmtaka Irukkuvcl end Mahi- 
malayfl Irukkuvej in ib Fuduk6(tah ItiscrEpnonA for which there is no 
room in the Kodumlwlui genealogy. Possibly Mndhumntaka ImkkuvJl 
of Nos. 335 and 33G of 1904 C Pd- fS and 65) t sho called Adi II mi (Aecfm) 
Vikr a makerarl was a contemporary of Adilya 1 and bis turn Fflrun- 
(aka 1 

eS See a*U r n 6E~ 

08. See SIL iii p, m and n- 5 No, IS of 1033-4 fYr. 17) comes 
from Cintamani (Chingleput Dt.); also perhaps 21 of 1934-5 CRIjak, 
17) from Kirappakitum, {same Dl.) 

87. TimviLmgadi. plait= w. €5-68; aEeq 238 of ItHTJ (ftojiimja 1 

27}. 

88 sil a p, n. 
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69. Tiruvalangadu v> 57. 

70. 159 of 1895, U. 127-32. 

71. pp. 102-3, Ydppn v. 1L 

72. 577 of 1920 EI. xxi p, 165. 

73. vv. 68-9. The expression employed literally means ‘set’ (ostam 
gatavdn)s play on hte name Aditya; a hint of his premature death 
may be seen in ‘his desire to see heaven. 1 

74. Contra K. V. S. Aiyar—Anciettt Dekhan p, 243. The difficulties 
regarding the ages of Uttama Cola and his son pointed out by Aiyar 
are not so serious as he makes them out. We may suppose that Gan- 
daraditya died 957 and that then Uttama was 12; he came to the 
throne when he was, say, 24 in 969, and then Had a son aged three; 
this son would be about 23 in 989 when he is first mentioned in the 
inscriptions of Rajaraja's reign. The omission of his name from the 
Leyden and Tiruvalangatfu plates is only to be expected in the condi¬ 
tions of the case. 

75. Elliot CSL p. 132, No. 151 p, 152 G. ARE. 1904, l 20, Nos. 152-4 
are, no doubt, coins of Hajendra I. 

76. Codrington— Ceylon Coins p. 74. 

77. See SII, ill No. 128. After this fine edition of the plates by 

Krishna Sastri, we might well have been spared the belated publica¬ 
tion with negative plates in 1925 (IA. Vol. 54 pp. 61 S) of a paper con¬ 
tributed by T. A. Gopinatha Rao and another in 1911, This paper 
begins with the wild statement that the seal of these plates ‘belongs 
to the Pandya king Jatilavarman, one of whose documents is also found 
in the Museum. I examined the seal and found it true to the fac-simile 
m EI. iii. plate p. 104, No. 3, which again very closely resembles the 
seal of the Tiruvaiangadu plates of Rajendra (plate opp p 413 in 
SIL iii). P 

Krishna Sastri holds that the Parakesarivarman, a record (&!dlefchai) 
of whose 22nd year is quoted in 1L 28-29, was Vijayalaya ( SIL iii 
p, 267 and n. 2), and that l the statement in our grant that a stone in¬ 
scription of his 22nd year did provide for permanent income to a temple 
at Kaceippedu is proof enough to show that though he was the first 
of the new line, Vijayalaya had a peaceful, long and prosperous rule 
like any of his powerful successors.' This view derives support from 
the express mention of 'Maduraiyum Ilamum Konda Par ake sari* in 
1 96, which might naturally lead to the supposition that the Farakesari 
of 1L 28-29 must be a different king. There is, however, another mention 
of Farakesari (year 16) in 11. 72-3, which Krishna Sastri takes to be 
a reference to Uttama Cola himself; but it is possible to hold that 
11. 72-98 record one continuous transaction by which, in the 18th year 
of Parantaka I, the Nagarattar of Kaceippedu regulated the expendi¬ 
ture to be met from endowments made in the sixteenth year of Fara¬ 
kesari (note in particular enm ipparihi in L 96). If this view is accep¬ 
ted, the Farakesari of 1. 72 would be not Utfamma, but Parantaka I, and 
the same may be true of 1L 28-9. Again, Uttama Cola is mentioned by 
name with the Farakesari tide in 1. 12; we have only the Farakesari 
title in 1. 72. By assigning the latter to Uttama Cola, K. Sastri grants 
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that the «™«. king may be mentioned in two different ways in the same 
record. If that is so, it is easier to assume that Parakesari of 11. 38-9 
and 72 is the same as Maduraiyum Ilamum Konda Parakesari of 1. 96, 
than to equate one of them with Vijayalaya and the other with Uttama. 
I wish also to add that Karikala-terri might have got its name as much 
by association with Aditya H Karikala as after the ancient Cola king 
Karikala.’ (Krishna Sastri ibid, p. 268). 

78. 165-7 of 1929. 

79. v. 3 of his Devaram on Tiruvisayamangai. 

80. v. 8 ibid. 

81. 164 of 1929—AftE. 1929 II 29. 

82. 168, 184 of 1929. 

83. 494 of 1925 (Yr. 12). 

84. 165, 488 of 1925. 

85. SlI. iii No. 49. ARE. 1904 (paragraph 20); ante n. 74. 

86. 7 of 1905. 

87. The name of the Fandyan princess seems to imply Kannada 
origin for her, though we cannot be sure of this. 


Chapter IX 

RAJARAJA THE GREAT (a.d. 985-1014). 


Rajakesari Arumolivarman, as he was known in the early 

years of his reign, came to the throne, after 
Accession. , , . 

a long apprenticeship as yuvaraja, on some 

day in the month following 25 June, a.d. 985. 1 He was 

the son of Parantaka II Sundara Cola by Vanavan-mahadevi, 

and the joyous occasion of his birth is described in particular 

detail in the Tiruvalangadu plates. 2 The star of his nativity 

was Satabhisak, as we learn from the inscriptions recording 

endowments for offerings in temples on his birth-days. 

With the accession of Rajaraja we enter upon a century 
of grandeur and glory for the dynasty of 
the Colas. Quite obviously, the personal 
ability of the first Rajaraja, in some respects the greatest of 
all the great Cola rulers of the Vijayalaya line, laid the 
foundation for the splendid achievements of his son and suc¬ 
cessor Rajendra I, under whom the empire attained its 
greatest extent and carried its arms beyond the seas. The 
thirty years of Rajaraja’s rule constitute the formative period 
in the history of the Cola monarchy. In the organisation of 
the civil service and the army, in art and architecture, in 
religion and literature, we see at work powerful forces newly 
liberated by the progressive imperialism of the time. A 
relatively, small state at his accession, that had hardly recover¬ 
ed from the disasters of the Rastrakuta invasion, the Cola 
kingdom had, by the end of Rajaraja*s rule, grown to be an 
extensive and well-knit empire efficiently organised and 
administered, rich in resources, possessed of a powerful stand¬ 
ing army, well-tried and equal to the greatest enterprises. 
More wonderful than the work of this great monarch must 
have been his personality. But of him we have no authentic 
description; no eyewitness has rendered to Rajaraja the ser¬ 
vice which Nuniz and Paes did to Krsna Deva Raya. There 
is not even a well-attested statue, or painting of this king 3 that 
has come down to us. All that we know of his reign, how¬ 
ever, and that is not little, attests his potent personality and 
the firm grasp of his intellect which allowed nothing to escape 
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its vigilance and applied itself with as much vigour to the 
minutest details as to the sublimest ambitions of statecraft. 
The affection he lavished on his sister Kundavai, after whom 
he named one of his daughters, 4 and the privileged position 
accorded to his grand-aunt, Sembiyan-mahadevi, the mother 
of Uttama. Cola, indicate that he was a great and good man 
as well as a far-sighted ruler. 


Very early in his reign 5 Rajaraja assumed the title 
Mummadi Cola-deva, a term whose meaning is not clear.® 
Almost the first military achievement of his 
Kerala War. reign was the campaign in the Kerala coun¬ 
try of which the result was summed up in the phrase 
‘Kandalur-mlaik-kalamarutta ’ which precedes the name of 
the king in several of his inscriptions from the fourth year 
onwards. Though this title appears from the fourth year, no 
inscription of Rajaraja has been found in the Kerala and 
Pandya countries bearing a date earlier than the eighth year. 8 
Some years of fighting were apparently necessary before the 
conquest could be completed and the conquered country be¬ 
come sufficiently settled for its administration being pro¬ 
perly organised. The Tiruvalangadu plates giving a detailed 
account of the king’s digvijaya state that 
War against he began with the conquest of the southern 

direction. 9 This account mentions the cap¬ 
ture of the Pandya king Amarabhujanga, and then states: 


The commandant (daiidanatha) of this ornament 
of the solar race then conquered Vilinda which had the 
sea for its moat, whose extensive ramparts were shining 
aloft, which was impregnable to other warriors and 
which was the permanent abode of the goddess of 
victory.’ 

We have often found before that the three southern kingdoms 
of Pandya, Kerala and Simhala were allied against the Cola ; 
this alliance was still effective in the time of Rajaraja, and it 
would seem that Rajaraja’s southern campaign was directed 
against the Pandya and the Cera together. The Cera king 
at this time was Bhaskara Ravi Varman Tiruvadi (a. a. 9(8- 
1036), whose inscriptions have been recovered from different 
parts of Travancore, 10 
C. 22 
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The Pallavas and Paiidyas followed the injunctions of the 
Dharmasastras, and in their copper-plate 

CMaVosastis. grants, they caused a brief history of their 
ancestors to be engraved before recording 
the occasion for and the details relating to the particular gift. 
But Rajararja was the first Tamil king who conceived the idea 
of formulating in set phrases an official record of the chief 
events of his reign which was to serve as an introduction to 
his stone inscriptions. In this he was followed by almost 
every one of his successors on the Cola throne, and we shall 
see that the praiasti of his son Rajendra I, which is rather 
brief in the early regnal years, grows in length as the reign 
advances and descriptions of fresh events are added on to 
it as they take place; these official 1 historical introductions 1 
in the Cola inscriptions are, in fact, an im- 
nijariieL^ °* portant aid to the discovery of the parti¬ 
cular king to whose reign any given record 
belongs. Sometimes the same king used two or more forms 
of such introductions, and Rajaraja I seems himself to have 
employed at least three forms, of which the one beginning 
1 tirumagat-pola was the most common from the eighth year 
onwards, 11 In this introduction the only reference to the first 
campaign of the reign seems to be the phrase employed about 
Kandalur Salai already quoted. A second form of the intro¬ 
duction 12 also places the victory at Salai first among the 
achievements of the reign. Yet another, dated in the 
twentieth year, 13 mentions that Rajaraja 1 destroyed the town 
of Madurai, conquered the haughty kings of Kollam, Kolia- 
desam and Kodungolur and that the kings of the sea waited 
on him.’ 


One question suggests itself naturally in relation to this 
southern campaign of Rajaraja. Did he 
ci C a £ Uthern con ^ uer Madura and the Pandya country 
first and march into Kerala by the southern 
passes that led into it from the Tinnevelly district, or was the 


line of his march the other way round ? The Tiruvalangadu 
plates and the last of the introductions cited above seem to 
suggest that the capture of Madura and the subjugation of the 
Pandya king Amarabhujanga preceded the advance on the 
strong fortress of Vilinam and on Salai. 14 But the bare men- 
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tion of Kandalur Salai in the earlier records of the reign and 
m the opening lines of the * tiniTTiagalpdia J introduotion, and 
the provenance of Rajaraja’s inscriptions which appear in 
South Travancore about two years earlier than in the Tinne- 
velly and Ramnad districts point to the other alternative. 10 It 
is possible that the Tiruvalangadu plates and the later 
inscriptions of Rajaraja mixed up facts relating to several 
distinct campaigns against the southern country. For it is 
clear that Rajaraja sent more than one expedition against the 
Paijdya and his ally the Cera, One seems to have been 
directed specially against Kollam. The 
Two invasions. campaign in which Rajaraja claims, in his 
Tanjore inscriptions, 16 to have conquered 
the Cera and the Pandyas in the Malai-nadu {Mountain coun¬ 
try) was quite obviously different from and later than that 
in which Kandalur and Vilinam were attacked. 

The chief event of this expedition which took place some¬ 
time before the year a.d. 1008 17 was apparently the storming 
and capture of the strong fortress of Udagai. 18 Malai-nadu or 
Kuda-malai-nadu, the western hill-country, may be identified 
with Coorg, 19 and the fortress of Udagai must be looked for 
in the Western Ghats in that region, or perhaps a little to the 
south. Inscriptions of the fourteenth and sixteenth years,- 0 
though they mention the occupation of 
Malai-nadu. Kuda-malai-nadu, do not yet record the 

attack on Udagai. The statement made in the inscriptions 
that Rajaraja deprived the Pandyas of their splendour 
when they were still flourishing in all its glory seems 

to indicate that the capture of this fortress was not 

effected in the first war. The Kalingattupparan? 1 in 

its notice of this king’s reign mentions only the con¬ 
quest of Udagai besides the foundation by him of the 

Sadaiyam festival in the Cera country. In all his three 
ulds, the poet Ottakkuttan says that Rajaraja’s great achieve¬ 
ment was the crossing of the ‘ eighteen forests for the sake 
of his ambassador and setting fire to Udagai. We are unable 
to explain this satisfactorily; apparently the immediate cause 
of the march against Udagai was an insult offered to the king s 
ambassador. 
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The Cola general who most distinguished himself in the 
campaigns in the West was perhaps no 
R^endra (?^ eral other, than the crown prince Rajendra, 22 
He was afterwards made Mahadandanayaka 
of the Vengl and Ganga-mandalas. He had also the title 
Pahcavanmaraya. This * tusker of Mummu^i-Cola/ as he is 
called, * seized the Tuluva and Konkana, held Maleya 
(Malabar), and pushed aside the Cera/ as well as the Telunga 
and the Rattiga, 23 As chief military officer in the Ganga- 
inan^ala, he carried out the royal order conferring on Manija 
the village of Malawi (Coorg) and the title Ksatriya- 
sikhamani-kongalva in recognition of his heroism in the 
battle; perhaps it was fought against the Cangalvas, a petty 
local dynasty. In any case, this was the beginning of the line 
of Kongalvas who ruled a small kingdom for about a century 
as the subordinates of the Colas to whom they owed their 
existence, and then disappeared with the expulsion of the 
Colas from these regions after the rise of the Hoysalas 24 

Ilam (Ceylon) is included among the conquests of Raja- 
raja from the first in the timmagal intro¬ 
duction, 25 (a.d. 993). The king is said to 
have taken the Ilamandalam owned by the fierce Singalas 
and famed in all the eight directions. 2 * In his twenty-ninth 
year (a,d. 1014) Rajaraja made a grant of several villages 
in Ceylon for various purposes to the celebrated temple he 
had erected at Tanjore. 27 The Tiruvalangadu plates contain 
the following picturesque account of the invasion of Ceylon, 28 

Rama built, with the aid of the monkeys, a causeway 
across the sea and then slew with great difficulty the 
king of Lanka by means of sharp-edged arrows. But 
Rama was excelled by this (king) whose powerful army 
crossed the ocean by ships and burnt up the king of 
Lanka** 

This naval expedition of Rajaraja against Ceylon must have 
taken place in the reign of Mahinda V who came to the throne 
a.d. 981 and was still ruling Ceylon at the time when the 
island was invaded by Rajaraja’s son and successor Rajendra I, 
But the Mak&vamsa makes no mention of Rajaraja*s invasion, 
apparently because the annals of Mahinda’s reign became 
confused after the tenth year (a.d, 991) on account of the 
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military revolution which led to the ascendancy of Kerala and 
Kanriata mercenaries in a large part of his kingdom. 29 As a 
result of the military rising, Mahinda had to take refuge in 
the inaccessible hill country in the south-east of Ceylon called 
Rohana. Rajaraja then found his opportunity and made him¬ 
self master of Northern Ceylon which became a province 
{maiidalam) under the name of Mumnmdi-sbla-majjdalam. 39 

The Cola invasion had one permanent result. Anuradha- 
pura, the capital of Ceylon for over 1000 
Effects of Cola years, was finally destroyed by the armies 
conquest. Q f Rajaraja. Polonnaruwa, formerly a 

military outpost of the ancient capital as seen from its alter¬ 
native name Kandavura Nuyara (the camp-city) , now be¬ 
came the capital under the Colas. While the earlier Tamil 
invaders of Ceylon had aimed at the overlordship only of Raja- 
rattha, the Colas were bent upon the mastery of the whole 
island. This decided the choice of their capital. There is 
practically no trace of Cola rule in Anuradhapura, When 
Sinhalese sovereignty was restored under Vijayabahu I, he 
crowned himself at Anuradhapura, but continued to ha\ e 
Polonnaruwa for his capital, as it was more central and rendei- 
ed easier the task of controlling the turbulent province of 
Rohana. 31 Polonnaruwa was renamed Jananatha-inangalam. 
after another title assumed by Rajaraja about the middle of 
his reign. 33 Rajaraja’s inscriptions have been found in 
Ceylon. 34 It is probable that Rajaraja signalised the Cola 
occupation of Ceylon by the construction of 
Cola Temples a stone temple of Siva in Polonnaruwa. 

in Ceylon This ‘ beautiful little ’ Siva Devale, * con¬ 

structed of granite and lime-stone which ‘ stands within the 
walled confines of the old city ’ of Polonnaruwa is among the 
few Hindu monuments of Ceylon, which are still in a good 
state of preservation; and ‘its architectural form seems at 
once to class it with the Hindu fanes of South India erected 
from the tenth to the twelfth centuries, of which the great 
temple of Tanj ore is the finest and most elaborate exponent. 3j 
The earliest inscription found in this temple is dated early in 
Rajendra Fs reign. An officer from the Cola country by name 
Tali Kumaran built another temple called Rajarajesvara at 
Mahatittha (Mantota), which was also named Rajarajapura, 
and richly endowed the new temple. 36 
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Turning now to Rajaraja’s conquests in other directions, 

Gangapadi, Nolambapadi and Tadigaipadi 

°dier sometimes called Tadigaivali, all of them in 

conquests* 

the Mysore country became parts of the 
Cola kingdom in Rajaraja’s time. One of the variant forms 
of the introduction to the king's stone inscriptions implies that 
the conquest of the Mysore country immediately followed the 
victory at Salai, and that it was undertaken before the ex¬ 
pedition against the Eastern Calukyas into the Vengi coun¬ 
try, 37 After his victory at 6alai, Rajaraja is here said to have 
gained successes at Tattapadi (Tadigaipadi?), Talaikkadu, 
Nolambapadi and Pirudigangar-valanadu* This campaign 
against the Nolambas and the Gangas, first 
Gan £ a mentioned in the eighth and ninth 38 years 

of the king’s reign, would seem in reality 
to have advanced very far, if not actually ended by the sixth 
year (An. 991), as we find an inscription of Cola-narayana, 
obviously a name of Rajaraja I, in the Mysore country dated 
in this year (Saka 913) 39 An official from Kolar in the 
Gangarasayira with a Ganga name made an endowment in 
South Arcot in the seventh year of Rajakesari, perhaps 
Rajaraja I. 40 This conquest was no doubt facilitated by the 
fact that the Colas had never lost their hold on the Kongu 
country or, if they had done so, had very soon recovered it 
when they began to reassert themselves after the troubles 
consequent on the invasion of Krsna III, Rajaraja does not 
claim to have conquered the Kongu area, and he was master 
of it early in his reign. Copper-plates 41 recording a gift of 
land in the fifth year of Rajakesarivarman have been found at 
Tiruccengodu, and these may with tolerable certainty be 
assigned to Rajaraja I, if they do not belong to an earlier 
Rajakesari like Farantaka II. The conquest of Tadigaipadi 
was probably undertaken from the side of Kongu and as part 
of the campaign in Kudamalai-nadu. By the time of this war 
the Nolambas had long ceased to be an independent power 
and become subordinate to the Ganges. In the tenth cen¬ 
tury the name Nolambapadi still included 42 not only the dis¬ 
tricts of Tumkur and CitaJdurg, but much of the Bangalore, 
Kolar and Bellary districts and even parts of Salem and 
N. Arcot; this is sufficient proof of the place once held by the 
Nolambas in the politics of Southern India. Though they lost 
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much of their power at the time of Rajaraja’s invasion, they 
did not by any means die out altogether, and in Saka 920 
Gannarasa, the son of Ayyapa, was ruling a portion of Daliga- 
padi as a feudatory of Rajaraja, 43 A certain Nolambadhiraja 
was the general of the Cola monarch in his sixteenth year. 44 
Either the same person or another, Nolambadhiraja Corayya, 
is again mentioned as feudatory of the Cola in Saka 933 45 
These instances raise a suspicion that the Nolamba subordi¬ 
nates of the Gangas turned against their Ganga overlords and 
paid off old scores by taking the side of the Colas openly, or 
by assisting them in other ways. The Gangas then were the 
chief enemy against whom was directed the expedition into 
Mysore. This invasion, which started with an attack on 
Tadigaipadi 46 and Talakad after crossing the Kaveri from the 
Kongu country, was a complete success, and made the Colas 
supreme in the entire Ganga country for a period of more 
than one century. The easy success was partly also the re¬ 
sult of the disappearance of the Rastrakuta power, which had 
taken place about a.d. 973, when Taila II Ahavamalla restored 
the ancient Calukya line to power. By this political revolu¬ 
tion the Gangas and the Nolambas lost their chief support, as 
there was nothing as yet to bind them to the newly risen 
Calukya power corresponding to the dynastic alliances and 
common enterprises that had brought them close to the 
Rastrakutas. But the Western Calukyas 
W. Calukyas. were by no means indifferent to the advanc¬ 
ing power of the Colas under Rajaraja, and in an inscription 
dated a,d. 992, Tailapa II claims to have gained a victory 
against the Cola king and captured 150 elephants from him. 4 * 

Within a few years after 992, Tailapa II died and was 
succeeded by Satyasraya on the Calukya throne. The later 
inscriptions of Rajaraja's reign state that he fought a success¬ 
ful war against Satyasraya and captured 
War against some of his treasure, part of which went to 
Satyasraya. enrichment of the great Tanjore tem¬ 

ple. 48 The W. Calukyas were also hard pressed in the north 
by the hostility of the Paramaras of Malwa and must have 
found it hard to sustain themselves against two powerful ene¬ 
mies attacking them from opposite directions. The inscrip¬ 
tions of Rajaraja from about a.d. 1O03 4& roundly assert that he 
captured by force Kattapadi, 4 the seven and a half lakh coun- 
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try.’ This is a violent exaggeration. More trustworthy is the 
poetic statement in the Tiruvalangadu plates M that 
Satyasraya, though, true to his origin from Taila {oil), he 
fled the battle-field in order to escape the misery of facing 
the ocean-like army of Rajaraja, still became himself the 
abode of misery (kastdiraya). The Karandai (Tanjore) 
plates devote several verses to the account of Rajaraja’s war 
against Satyasraya. Rajaraja’s elephants are said to have 
wrought havoc on the banks of the Tungabhadra (v. 28). 
Seated on his war horse, he is said, single-handed, to have 
checked the rush of the advancing Calukya army like Siva 
restraining with his Jata the force of Ganga’s descent on earth 
(v. 29). He took the Calukya general Kesava prisoner 
(v. 31). The next four verses are also descriptive of this 
war, though they add no new facts (32-5). Lastly, a verse 
under the reign of Rajendra I, the son and successor of Raja¬ 
raja, discloses that Rajaraja had taken a vow to capture 
Manyakheta, the Calukya capital, and that Rajendra fulfilled 
the vow (v. 51). 


An inscription of Satyasraya from Hottur (Dharwar), 
dated Saka 9(2)9 a.d. 1007. states that the 
R^fndra Nurmadi Cola Rajendra Vidyadhara, the 

son of Rajaraja Nityavinoda and the orna¬ 
ment of the Colakula, advanced as far as Donur in the Bija- 
pur district, with an army of 900,000 troops, plundered the 
whole country, killed women, children and Brahmans, caught 
hold of girls and destroyed their caste. The same record pro¬ 
ceeds further to say that Satyasraya, ‘ the slayer of the Tamil ’ 
(Tigiila-mfiri), thereupon forced the Cola to turn back, cap¬ 
tured his paraphernalia (vastu-vahana) and thus conquered 
the southern quarter. 51 Though the account of wholesale 
slaughter and rape must be discounted as proceeding from a 
hostile source, still this account given by the Calukya inscrip¬ 
tion of Rajendra’s invasion of Rattapadi rings very true, and 
may be accepted as substantially correct. Though overwhelm¬ 
ed for a time by the strength and rapidity of the Cola 
onslaught, Satyasraya soon recovered himself, and by hard 
fighting rolled back the tide of invasion. In Rattapadi proper 
there are no traces (as there are in Nulambapadi and Ganga- 
padi) of the occupation of the country by the Co]as. 52 
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The campaigns in the N„ W. that have so far engaged our 
attention resulted in the annexation to the 
Results of the Cola empire of practically all the territory 
that had ever been held by the Gangas 
and the Nolambas in Mysore, and nearly the whole of the 
modern district of Bellary, 53 so that the Tungabhadra became 
the boundary between the two empires. No inscriptions of 
Rajaraja have been found in Bellary so far; but then there 
are no Calukya inscriptions of the period either. As a rule, 
C6}a inscriptions are not found in the remote provinces of 
the empire in as great numbers as in areas nearer home, and 
we cannot on this account entertain doubts about the correct¬ 
ness of facts clearly attested by contemporary records. That 
Rajaraja had a Mahadandanayaka for the Ganga and Vengl 
mandalasP* towards the close of his reign is sufficient proof 
of the extent of his empire and of the contiguity of these two 
maridalas. 

Rajaraja's intercession in Vengl affairs was the direct 
and natural result of the political develop- 
Vengi. ment of the early years of his reign, rather 

than of any diplomatic design to dissociate the Eastern 
Calukyas from their Western cousins, 55 If Rajaraja and his 
successors found it easier to spread their power along the 
east coast than across the Tungabhadra, this was partly due 
to the different conditions in which the 
Contrasted Eastern and the Western Calukyas found 

themselves when the Colas entered on their 
imperial career under Rajaraja. After more 
than three centuries of rule in Vengl marked by many wars 
with the Rastrakutas of Western Deccan, the Eastern 
Calukyas had become an old and decrepit race, and their 
kingdom was falling a prey to disputed successions and 
anarchy. The coming of the Colas brought fresh blood into 
the family and became a source of strength to this declining 
dynasty which, sustained for nearly a century by the Colas 
in a position of respected though subordinate alliance, soon 
after, more than repaid the debt by contributing largely to 
the continuance of the Cola empire under Kulottunga I and 
his successors, the Cola-Calukyas, as they are sometimes 
called. The Western Calukyas. on the other hand, had just 
emerged under Taila II, after centuries of subordination to 
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the Rastrakutas, and the restored dynasty was in its full 
vigour* As the Cebrolu inscription of Satyasraya 56 implies, 
they even made an attempt to unite the resources of the 
Eastern Calukyas to their own; but being subject to attacks 
from the Paramaras in the north and the Colas in the south* 
they failed to do more than just keep their hold over their 
ancestral territory, the Rattapadi seven and a half lakh coun¬ 
try* They were on the whole less fortunate than their Cola 
contemporaries, and being compelled to wage many wars of 
defence, they found little time or inclination for aggression. 
Difficult as it may be to find a satisfactory scientific explana¬ 
tion for it, the fact remains, and it receives ample confirma¬ 
tion from the general course of history, that the chief dynas¬ 
ties throw up for a time a succession of very able rulers, that 
this succession occurs generally in the earlier part of the 
dynastic history, and that no dynasty flourishes for more than 
a limited number of generations. The relative importance of 
the Western and Eastern Cafukyas and the Colas about 
a.d. 1000 forms one of the numerous illustrations of this gene¬ 
ral rule furnished by the course of Indian history* 

Under Parantaka I the Cola power extended in the north 
up to Nellore. The northern provinces 

Cola expansion were lost after the Rastrakuta invasion and 
in the north* , * " ‘ ‘ 

recovered in part under the successors of 

Parantaka L The northernmost limit reached under them 
was in the neighbourhood of Tiruvorriyur, a few miles north 
of Madras* Rajaraja who aimed at recapturing every province 
that had ever been held by Parantaka I and extend the em¬ 
pire still further* sent an expedition in the northern direction 
early in his reign* An inscription from Kancipuram, 57 dated 
in the 6th year of Rajakesari and recording a royal gift of a 
large herd of sheep to a Durga temple states that the sheep 
were got when Sltpuli-nadu and Faki-nadu were conquered 
by Paraman Malapadiyar alias Mummadi-solan, the chief of 
Karu-ku^i in Tanjavur Kurram* The titles of the commander 
make it clear that the expedition was undertaken in Rajaraja’s 
reign. 

The actual occasion for Rajaraja’s interference in the 
internal affairs of Vengl must have occurred 
War with Vengi. j ater the expedition just mentioned* 

The presence of Satyasraya for a time in the Vengl kingdom 
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had, no doubt, something to do with it. There were, however, 
deeper causes accounting alike for the presence of Satyasraya 
in Guntur and for the interest of Rajaraja 
Causes. ^ the affairs of Vengl, Despite the 

abundance of Eastern Calukya copper-plates, some of 
them directly bearing on this period, the history of 
the dynasty is by no means settled, and its chrono¬ 
logy presents many little problems which cannot he con¬ 
sidered here. The troubles of the Eastern Calukyas ap¬ 
pear to have begun sometime in the reign of Amma II 
a.d. 945-70 and they were started apparently by the intrigues of 
the ambitious Hastrakuta monarch Krsna III with the younger 
branch of the Eastern Calukyas. 

The complicated events in Vengl in the period 945-99 may 
be briefly summarised as follows from the standpoint of Cola 
history. 5 ® At Amma IVs accession in 945, his elder half- 
brother Danarnava was superseded ; how this happened we 
do not know; but this was one source of trouble. Then there 
were the brothers Badapa and Tala II from a younger branch 
of the family which had tasted power and was ready to seize 
the throne again when opportunity came. The Rastrakuta 
Krsna HI was an ambitious conqueror who evidently followed 
the traditional policy of aggrandisement at the expense of 
Vengl, and became the more eager to do so after his successes 
against Cola Parantaka I. The dissensions among the Eastern 
Calukya princes favoured his designs. There is good reason 
to think that Amma II had married a sister of Jata Coda 
Bhima, the ruler of Fedekallu, who rose into great prominence 
towards the end of the period and seems to have exerted him¬ 
self in the cause of his brother-in-law as he understood it. 

Amma II bad a chequered reign though it lasted altogether 
for twenty-five years till 970. At his accession he is said to 
have fought Yuddhamalla II with success but Yuddha- 
malla’s defeat was avenged by his sons Badapa and TSla II, 
who with the aid of a party inside Vengl and perhaps of the 
Rastrakuta Krsna as well, drove Amma II into exile and 
seized the throne. The copper plate grants of Badapa and 
Tala which mention Krsna’s aid must be assigned to this 
period; its exact duration is not easy to determine. But 
Amma returned after a few years from his exile in Kalinga 
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with the aid of the Kolanu chief Nrpa Kama whose daughter 
he married, and put an end to Tala's rule some time before 
955, possibly even killed him in battle as hinted by the Pahhu- 
parru grant of Saktivarman I which says that Amnia despatch- 
ed a dftyada of his to heaven. 60 But very soon after the 
Vengl kingdom was invaded in force by Kxsna III, and Amma 
sought refuge in Kalinga a second time; it was after the 
eleventh year of his reign (956) that according to the 
Mangallu plates. Amnia fled to Kalinga a second time 61 The 
government of Vengl was now entrusted by Kpsna to Danar¬ 
nava who was also supported by a party hostile to Amma 
within Vengi, But when the Ka^trakuta withdrew, Amma 
returned to Vengl and apparently made it up with Danarnava, 
and once more ruled the kingdom for some time. At last 
Danarnava rose once again and having killed Amma in battle, 
took the throne for himself (970) 62 

Danarnava sought to extend his kingdom to the south and 
came into conflict with the Colas who were recovering their 
northern possessions which had been overrun by Krsna HI, 
His son Saktivarman is said to have won his spurs as a boy 
in a Tamil battle ( dramildhava ) j 63 no further details are 
forthcoming. Meanwhile, Amma’s brother-in-law, Bhima the 
son of Jata-Coda and ruler of Pedekallu (Kurnool' district), 
was on the move to avenge Amma IFs death. His activities 
could not be clearly made out as the inscription which re¬ 
cords them is sadly mutilated. 64 As a boy Bhima must have 
been a feudatory of Krsna III and possibly had even to take 
part in his campaigns in Vengl, But after Krsna's death he 
asserted himself and resented the success of Danarnava against 
Amma followed by his conquest and annexation of Pottapi 
to VengL The details are not clear, but in the war that fol¬ 
lowed Bhima killed Danarnava, drove his children into exile, 
and occupied the whole of Vengl, 

The period of twenty-seven years (973-999) between the 
death of Danarnava and the accession of Saktivarman I, his 
son, is described in later charters of the Eastern Calukyas as 
an interregnum® 5 and ascribed to a bad stroke of fate.®® This 
was the period when Jata-Coda Bhima ruled in Vengl; he 
was not a Calukya and his rule was an unwelcome intrusion, 
a real interregnum from the standpoint of the Calukyas. Dur- 
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ing this period, Bhlma met with much sullen opposition from 
the Vaiduinbas, the nobles who were loyal to Danarnava’s 
memory, and Kamarnava the Eastern Ganga king of Kalinga 
who was related to Danar^ava and in whose court Danar- 
nava’s sons found shelter in the first instance. But Bhlma 
overcame all opposition after years of fighting and having 
destroyed Kamarnava in 978 and his brother Vinayaditya in 
981, made himself master of Kalinga also. The children of 
D&namava, two sons Saktivarman and Vimaladitya, and 
perhaps their mother also, left Kalinga to find a welcome in 
the Tamil Cola court and settle for a time in Tiruvaiyaru in 
the Tanjore district. 67 After the accession of Rajaraja, their 
presence in the Cola country was turned by that farsighted 
ruler to great advantage in the development of his policy 
against the rising power of the Western Calukyas under 
Taila II and Satyasraya. They became the instruments of Cola 
policy and furnished the excuse for Rajaraja's interference in 
Vengx. On the other side, it seems possible though as yet 
there is no direct proof, that the Western Calukyas came to 
an understanding with Jata-Co^a Bhlma, Rajaraja invaded 
Vengl in 999 or a little earlier to restore Saktivarman to the 
throne of Vengl. Though details are lacking in Cola inscrip¬ 
tions, Saktivarman *s records state that first he killed a great 
warrior Ekavira despatched against him by Bhlma, and then 
put to death two other powerful chiefs Baddema and Maha¬ 
raja, and finally uprooted the 4 widespread tree of Jata-Coda 
to its very roots J Le. did away with Bhlma himself. But the 
struggle was hard and lasted some years. Though Bhlma was 
driven out of Vengl and Saktivarman began his rule in 999, 
Bhlma returned to the charge, chased Saktivarman as far as 
Kanci, and it was only after another fight in the neighbour¬ 
hood of that city (1001-2) that Saktivarman could feel fairly 
secure on the throne of Vengl. In any event, it is quite certain 
that Saktivarman owed much to the Cola king's support, and 
possibly he consented to recognise the overlordship of Raja¬ 
raja in some form after becoming king of Vengl We know 
that the exact date of Vimaladitya’s accession in Vengl was 
10 May, a.d, 1011 68 and that his predeces¬ 
sor and elder brother Saktivarman ruled for 
twelve years before him. This would give 
a,d. 999 as the date of Saktivarman's accession and the end of 
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the interregnum. Saktivarman is called in his plates Calukya- 
narayana, a surname evidently modelled on that of Rajaraja, 
Cola-narayana. Thus a study of the affairs of the E. Calukya 
dynasty before Rajaraja began to interest 
By Rajaraja. himself in them makes it plain that, far 

from their being sought out by Rajaraja as valuable political 
allies, they owed their position to that great monarch. By 
the part he played in restoring order and putting an end to 
the long-drawn civil strife in that kingdom, Rajaraja was well 
justified in claiming to have conquered Vengi. This is not 
to say that Vengl became at once an integral part of the Cola 
Empire 69 like the other areas where, as in the Ganga or 
even the Pandya country, the separate political existence of 
the conquered country was deliberately put an end to, and 
the administrative system of the Colas was imposed. If the 
analogy suggested by the term is not pressed too far, the 
political relation in which Vengi stood to the Cola empire 
under Rajaraja is best described as that of a protectorate. 
The alliance between the two ruling families was sealed by 
a dynastic marriage j Vimaladitya married Rajaraja s daughter 
Kundava, the younger sister of Rajendra. 70 

The fall of Bhima and the subordination of Vengl to Raja¬ 
raja were hitter pills to Satyasraya. In fact from this time 
Vengi becomes a bone of contention between the Colas and 
the Western Calukyas, and for the next 135 years, with few 
intervals, Vengi becomes a theatre of their hostilities; the 
Eastern Calukya rulers of the country recede into the back¬ 
ground. Saktivarman’s inscriptions are silent on the occur¬ 
rences after his accession. But a Western Calukya inscrip¬ 
tion 71 from Cebrolu {Guntur district) shows that a Western 
Calukya army under the command of Bay a l Nambi invaded 
Vengi, burnt down the forts of Dharanikota and Yanamadala, 
and that the general had established himself at Cebrolu by 
a.d. 1006. What happened subsequently is not apparent; but 
the date of the record suggests that Satyasraya made an 
effort to displace or subjugate Saktivarraan before he could 
establish himself firmly in his kingdom. The invasion of 
Rat{apadi by Rajendra that occurred about the same time 
and is so vividly described in the Hottur inscription already 
noticed was perhaps calculated to draw off Satyasraya’s forces 
from Vengi and succeeded in its purpose. 
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The lost of the conquests, mentioned only in the latest 
inscriptions of Raj a raj a, is that of this 1 ultl 
Conquest of islands of the sea numbering !2 ( 0fW, the 
iho MeiI dlvo», Maldives ™ litis naval conquest, of which 

we have no details, Is sufficient indication that the navy which. 
OS we shall see, Rajcndra used so effectively some years later, 
had been organised under his great father who stands in 
many ways in the same relation to Hajendra as Philip of 
Macedon to Alexander the Great. An earlier occasion in 
Rajaraja’s reign in which the navy played 
The Coin Navy, a pflrt was the conquest of Ceylon. In this 
increasing realisation of the importance of a good navy, we 
may find a reason for holding that the expedition against 
Kandalur in the early years of RSjaraja’s rule was primarily 
intended to sterilise the naval power of the Ceras. 

The Karundai (Tanjorc) plates (v. 30) state that Raja- 
riija drove out 0 BmwSja after a battle and cut off the head 
of a certain Bhogadeva, occurrences of which no adequate 
explanation Ls now forthcoming.* 3 

In the closing years of his reipn Rujai&ja associated his 

mumm* '™ R “i frK) " h f“ ,f 1 in '‘".ft! 

UTMi-flWijrt ah. 1012. administration. This formal recognition oi 
Rajfndra as heir apparent took place some time between 
21 March and 7 July a.d. iQ12. 7 * Rajendra must have 
been at least twenty-five years of age at the time as he is 
mentioned in Riijariija’s inscriptions of the fourth year as a 
young prince- 75 Considering the large number of Tanjnre 
inscriptions which mark the twenty-ninth year of his father, 
we may conclude that this year a.D. 1014 marked the close 
of Rfijaraja’s illustrious reign.™ 

Riija raja's great reign is commemorated by the magni¬ 
ficent Siva temple which he built at Tan- 
The Tnniote jotc, the Rajarajesvara, which stands to 
temple. day, the finest monument of a splendid 

period of South Indian history and the most beautiful speci¬ 
men of Tamil architecture at its best The temple Is re¬ 
markable alike for its stupendous proportions and for the 
simplicity of its design, A rectangular court, "Sfl feet by -■?(). 
is divided into twn by a partition wall, which carries a ov. 
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tower of beautiful design; the inner court is twice as long 
as the outer. The chief shrine occupies the centre of the 
Western half of this inner court and the Vim&na, which rises 
over the sanctum to a height of nearly 200 feet on a square 
base of about a hundred feet, dominates the whole structure. 
The boldly moulded basement, the huge monolithic Nandi, 
the simple and tasteful bas-reliefs and the decorative motifs 
on the Vimana and the balustrades, the graceful sculptures 
in the niches on the sides of the and the fine chiselling 

which marks the entire work, including the lettering of the 
numerous inscriptions, are not equalled by anything known 
in South Indian architecture. Viewed from any angle, the 
effect produced by the whole of this wonderful structure is 
pleasing and impressive. That the stone walls round the 
garbhagrha right under the Vimana in the interior of the tem¬ 
ple were overlaid with a thin coat of chunam (lime) plaster, 
and painted, is beyond question. When he saw this great 
enterprise of his reign drawing to completion, on the 275th 
day of the 25th year of his reign, Rajaraja solemnly dedicated 
the copper-pot intended for adorning the finial at the top of 
the Vimana. We have no authentic information as to how the 
colossal labour involved in transporting the huge blocks of 
granite over great distances, and the technical problems in¬ 
volved in raising them to position, were met. The conquered 
countries doubtless paid part of the cost. After its comple¬ 
tion. the temple in the capital city had close business relations 
with the rest of the country; year after year villages from 
all parts of the empire were required to supply men and 
material according to a fixed schedule for the various require¬ 
ments of the temple. Those nearer home took out perpetual 
loans from the numberless money endowments showered on 
the temple by the piety and the generosity of the court and 
its officials, and undertook to contribute regularly the annual 
interest in cash or in some other way previously determined. 
In the minute care and precision with which most of these 
arrangements were completed before Rajaraja s twenty-ninth 
year we see the hand of a masterful and imaginative ad¬ 
ministrator. Karuvur Devar, a contemporary hymnist, cele¬ 
brated the new temple in one of his sacred hymns. Tanjavur, 
it should be noted was not among the numerous sacred spots 
of Saivism consecrated by the hymns of the Devaram Saints, 
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Appar, Sambandar and Sundaramurti. The temple was 
altogether a creation of Rajaraja s policy. 

The accurate survey and assessment of the country for 
purposes of land-revenue, the perfection of 
Administration. ^ administrative organisation of the 
country by the creation of a strong and centralised machinery 
corresponding to the staff of secretaries in a modem ad¬ 
ministration, and the posting of representative officers of the 
central government in suitable localities, the promotion of a 
system of audit and control by which village assemblies and 
other quasi-public corporations were held to account with¬ 
out their initiative or autonomy being curtailed, the creation 
of a powerful standing army and a considerable navy which 
achieved even greater success under Rajendra than under 
himself, mark out Rajaraja as the greatest among the empire- 
builders of Southern India. No wonder, popular appreciation 
of Rajaraja’s eminence finds expression in a Sanskrit verse 
engraved in a rock face in Tenmahadevimangalam (N. Arcot, 
Polur taluq) within a generation or so after the end of his 
reign ; the verse says that Visnu will he born as Rajaraja, and 
Vakpati (Brhaspati) as his minister Jayanta ; the king would 
survey the world and found a city in his name on the Trisula 
hill, the Navirmalai ruled by Nannan in the Sangam age. 77 

Himself an ardent follower of Siva, Rajaraja was, like all 
the great statesmen of India, tolerant in 
Religious Policy. matters G f religion, and all creeds received 
equal favour at his hands. The decorative sculptures on the 
walls of the Tanjore temple and the construction of some 
Vi=nu temples recorded in his inscriptions are proof of his 
liberal religious policy. The celebrated Leyden grant records 
how he encouraged the erection of the Cudamani Vihara in 
Negapatam by the Sailendra king, Sri Mara-vijayottunga- 
varman, the lord of Sri Visaya and Kataha across the sea. 
This Vihara, which was building in the twenty-first year of 
Rajaraja, 78 was named after the father of its founder, and the 
Cola monarch, with whose permission the construction was 
undertaken, dedicated to Lord Buddha dwelling in this Vihara 
the village of Anaimangalam, and his son Rajendra confirmed 
the grant after bin father’s death and caused it to be engraved 
on copper-plates. That Negapatam was the first port on the 
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mainland touched by vessels from the East bound for South 
India becomes clear from I-tsing’s itineraries. 70 This must 
have been the reason for the foreign king constructing a 
Vihara there. 

If names are the music of history, this noble king greatly 
indulged his taste for this music; and what 
TitleSl is more, he sought to make these names 

current coin by attaching them to new foundations or substi¬ 
tuting them for old ones. Besides Rajaraja, Mummudieola. 
Jayango^da and Arumoli, which became part of the names 
of cities (Puram) f valanadus and mandalams, the king also 
called himself Colendrasimha, Sivapadasekhara, Ksatriya- 
sikhamani, Jananatha, Nigarili-sola, Hajendrasimha, Cola- 
martanda, Rajasraya, Raja-martapda, Nityavinoda, Pandya- 
kulasani, Keralantaka, Singalantaka, Ravikulamanikya, 
Telingakulakala 80 and so on. Many of these names, together 
with those of other members of the royal family, like Kun- 
davai, Sembiyan-mahadevi and others often distinguished the 
wards (sera) in the larger villages and towns of the Cola 
empire, 81 The regiments in the army also bore names form¬ 
ed out of the surnames of kings and princes. 

Rajaraja had a number of wives but apparently only a 
few ch ild ren. Th e queens ment ioned in 
Family. his inscriptions as making gifts to temples 

and in other connections number about fifteen, and though 
we can hardly be sure of it, Dantisakti Vitanki, also called 
Loka-mahadevi, appears to have occupied the most important 
place among them. With her we find the king in Tiruvisalur 
in the twenty-ninth year of his reign. On this occasion the 
king performed the tulabh&ra and his queen Dantisakti the 
hiranyagarbJta j n the temple at Tiruvisalur. 82 The inscription 
recording this fact is engraved below a sculptured representa¬ 
tion of the king and the queen in a worshipping posture. 
Some of the gold was used to make some flowers for Ksetra- 
pala in the shrine built by the queen at Tiruvalanjuli 83 The 
mother of Rajendra, the only son of Rajaraja we know, was 
Vanavan-mahadevi alias Tribhuvana-mahadevL 84 We know 
that Vallavaraiyar Vandyadevar was the husband of Kunda- 
vai, the elder sister of Rajaraja, 85 who is often called in the 
inscriptions Alvar Parantakan Kundavaip-pirattiyar and the 
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daughter of Pon-mahgait-tunjina-devar. 86 Kundavai was 
much respected and treated with great affection by her brother. 
Her gifts to the Tanjore temple were recorded, next to the 
king’s own, on the walls of the central shrine, while those of 
the queens and the officers of state found a place only on the 
niches and pillars of the enclosure. 8 ' Rajaraja must have had 
at least three daughters, because an inscription from Tiru- 
valahjuli mentions besides the younger Kundavai, the queen 
of Calukya-Vimaladitya, a middle daughter of the king called 
Madevadigal 88 Peculiar interest attaches to two memorials 
erected by Rajaraja which show his eagerness to fulfil his 
obligations to his family, and that in a manner productive of 
public good. They are the construction at Tirumukkudal 89 of 
a mandapa called after l&embiyan Mahadevi, the queen of 
Gandaraditya and mother of Uttama Cola, and the founda¬ 
tion of the Colesvara or Arinjigai-lsvara temple at Melpadi 80 

The history of the reign may be concluded with an ac¬ 
count of the leading officials and feudatories 
Officials and who distinguished themselves in the royal 
feudatories. se rvi c e. Mention has been made already of 

the place held by Mahadandanayaka Pancavan Maharaya, 
(probably identical with the crown-prince) the sphere of 
whose command extended over the Ganga and Vengl jnai?da- 
los, and the Nolamba feudatories of the king in the Ganga 
country. Paraman Malapadiyar alias Mummudi-solan was a 
general who conquered the SItpuli and Paki vAdus early in 
this reign. In the Trichinopoly district, the Paluvettaraiyar, 
of uncertain origin but closely allied to the royal family from 
the days when Parantaka I married a Paluvettaraiyar prin¬ 
cess, were occupying a respected position, and were apparent¬ 
ly in the enjoyment of full responsibility for the administra¬ 
tion of a small area around Paluvur. The inscriptions of 
Adigal Paluvettaraiyar Ka^chn Mar a van, which clearly 
acknowledge the overlordship of Rajaraja are found in Kila- 
and Melappaluvur from the third year of the reign and show 
him ruling in state. He had for instance officers or nobles 
of the perundaram, like the Cola monarchs and princes them¬ 
selves. 91 This chieftain built a temple of Tiruttbrram-udaiyar 
in Melappaluvur* and adopted the ancient standard prevail¬ 
ing at Nandipuram for regulating taxation in Paluvur. 8 The 
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latest records mentioning him seem to be dated in the fifteenth 
year of Rajaraja. 94 Madhurantakan Gan<Jaraditfcan, apparently 
a son of Madhurantaka Uttama Cola 95 served Rajaraja as an 
important official in the department of temple-affairs, so to 
say. We see him conducting enquiries into the affairs of 
temples in various parts of the country, punishing defaulters 96 
and making proper arrangements for the prevention of neglect 
in subsequent years. He has been wrongly identified with 
Gandaradittar, the author of the Tiruviimyypa, which was in 
reality composed by his grandfather, 97 In the district of 
North Arcot there were the Xladaraya (Lata) chieftains who 
had apparently been ruling the region round Faheapandava- 
malai continuously from the days of Parantaka I; in the 
eighth year of Rajaraja, Udaiyar Virasdlar, son of Udaiyar 
ILadarajar Pugalvippavargandan, remitted, at the request of 
his queen, some taxes in favour of a Jain templet The regal 
titles employed in the inscriptions of these chieftains are 
perhaps an indication of the high favour in which they stood 
with their Cola overlords. In the sixteenth year of the reign 
of Rajaraja, we find mention, in a Tiruvallam inscription," of 
a Tiruvaiyan Sankaradeva who claimed descent from the 
Ganga kings of Kolar and built at Tiruvallam a temple called 
Tiruvaiya-Isvara apparently after his father. The high- 
sounding titles that precede the name of this obscure chieftain 
constitute a clear warning against hasty inferences from such 
titles in regard to the political status of the person employing 
them. Nannamarayar of the Vaidumba family, the son of 
Tukkarai who possessed the Ingallur-nadu in Maharajapadi, 
in the Cuddapah district, gave an endowment at Tiruvallam 
in North Arcot about a.d, 1005. 1<w Like the Vaidumbas, the 
Banas, who shared the same fate with them at the hands of 
Parantaka I, seem to have become officers sharing in the 
administration of the country under the Colas. A Ran a 
prince, Maravan Narasimhavarman, whose records commence 
with the usual introduction of Rajaraja and then proceed to 
give the traditional titles of the Banas in all their fullness, 
was apparently ruling some part of the South Arcot district 
in the neighbourhood of Jambai towards the close of Raja- 
raja's reign, as we learn that he excavated a new irrigation 
tank in that locality, 101 The Tanjore inscriptions mention 
Senapati Sri Krsnan Raman of Aman-kudh 1 " who is called 
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Eajendrasola Brahmamarayan in the larger Leyden grant, 103 
as Hie person who built the tiruccurrdlai r the surrounding 
enclosure and mandapa of the Tanjore temple under the king's 
orders. Irayiravan Pallavaraiyan alias Mummudi-solaposan 
was another officer of perundaram rank who presented an 
image and some jewels to the Tanjore temple* 104 He was 
doubtless a high official in the secretariat of the revenue de¬ 
partment as we find him attesting the Leyden grant and an 
important inscription from Ukkal 10 ® relating to revenue settle¬ 
ment. Senapati Kuravan Ulagalandan alias ftajaraja Maha- 
rajan who is also mentioned in the Tanjore inscriptions, 106 
apparently got his surname Ulagalandan (one who measured 
the world) after carrying out the revenue survey which 
began in the sixteenth year (a.d* 1001), formed one of the 
most original and important administrative achievements of 
the reign 107 and furnished the basis for the revenue policy for 
many years thereafter, as can be seen from the numerous 
references to the survey in subsequent records. 


1. EJ. ix p. 217. 

2. vv. 61-3. 

3. I am inclined to agree with T. G. Aravarmitban, who rejects the 
Tanjore bronze sometimes taken to be Rajaraja as late and spurious. 
See his Portrait Sculpture in South India p* 36 and fig. 11* ARK* 1952 
II 12. A sculptured representation of a king (and queen) at Timvisalur 
may be of this king. 


4. 633 of 1902. 

5. 453 of 1908 (yr. 3>* 

6. See SIT, ii. Intr. p. 3 and rr. 6. The best explanation seems to 


be: ‘the thrice (powerful) Cola** 

7* 395 of 1922 is the earliest record so far known mentioning this 
achievement and dated in the 24th day of the fourth year. It is no 
longer true therefore to say that ‘until the 8th year of his reign, aj>. 994 f 
he did not undertake any expedition* (SIL ii Introd. p. 2). What Raja- 
raja’s achievement at Kandalur exactly was has been the subject of 
much discussion. Though salai and kalam mean respectively ‘a feeding 
house* and * (eating) plate*, these meanings seem hardly satisfactory in 
the present instance (Contra TAS. ii 2-5)* On the other hand salai in 
the sense of roadstead* is not known in any other context. But, after 
all, jSfilai may only be part of the name of the place; or it may have 
the ordinary meaning of a road. In any case, no other meaning seems 
more likely than the one usually adopted for the whole phrase viz.* 
‘who destroyed the fleet in the roadstead of Kandalur/ The alternative 
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suggestion that the ‘scale of feeding in the feeding-house of Kandalur 
was regulated by the king' (S, Desikavinayagam Pillai - Kerala Society 
Papers, Series 2 pp, 100 ff,) necessitates a far-fetched explanation of 
the need for the use of force in the transaction, and fails to explain 
why such a thing had to be done over again, for instance, by Raja- 
dhiraja. D. Pillai’s objection that the destruction of a fleet would not 
be described as an act of grace aruli as this is done in the usual intro¬ 
duction, *tirumagalpola 1 etc,, of Rajaraja, is easily met; Rajadhiraja 
caused the Pandya Vira Kerala to be trampled by an elephant, and this 
is described as an act of grace ‘ kadakka|irrdn-udaippittara|i/ Perhaps, 
amttu does not mean destroyed 1 , but simply ‘overcame/ cf, Kalingattup- 
parani (verse 370) saying that Vilinam was destroyed and 3 dlai cap¬ 
tured. It must be admitted, however, that the earliest mention of Kan¬ 
dalur (TAS. i p, 6, L 6) does support D. FillaTs interpretation. Gopi- 
natha Rao has correctly identified Kandalur with a part of Trivandrum 
now called Valiya Salai. But see TAR, 1920-21 (p. 65) where Kandalur 
near Puvar (Neyyattinkara) is suggested. Adlai is sometimes sanskritised 
as judld. (T.A.S. ii p. 4), 

8. The Darsanankoppu record (TAS. i. p. 238) seems to be the 
earliest so far known. 

9. w 76-79. 

10. TAS, ii pp. 31-2, It must be noted that the period of this king’s 
rule has been fixed on the evidence of a single record, the Tirunelli 
plates. 

11. 261 of 1910. Only a few records before the thirteenth year con¬ 
tain any introduction. 

12. 67 of 1923 (Year 14). 

13. 394 of 1911 ARE, 1912 II 23, 

14. "Perhaps Kandajur or Kandalur Salai was near Vilinam .... 
Kandalur £aia! which is said to belong to the Cera king in later inscrip¬ 
tions was probably held by the Pandyas when it was attacked by 
Rajaraja, 1 Venkayya, SJi ii. Intr, p, 2. 

15. Darsanankoppu (Yr. 8), Suclndram (Yr. 10), Vijayanarayanam 
(Yr. 10)* 

16. SI1. ii 1 paragraphs 34, 51 etc. It is these campaigns to which 
the Tiruvalangadu plates refer in v. 83 as the conquest of Parasurama’s 
country. Contra Venkayya SlI. ii. Intr. p. 4. 

17. SIL ii 1 para. 51. 

18. 236 of 1902 (Yr. 27)— $11. vii No, 863; also TAS u, p. 5. 

19. See Adiyarkkunallar on 3if. xi 1, 53. Kielhom calls it Malabar. 
El. vii-List No, 704. See also EC, iii TN. 122, 

20. SU, iii. 19, 51. 

21. viil v. 24. 

22. EC. iii Sr. 125. 

23. No. 5 of 1895 (Yr. 28), EC. iii Sr. 140; also i. Cg. 46 and pp. 12-13. 

24. A record from Kaleyur (353 of 1901) dated Saka 929 men¬ 
tions that a Cola general Aprameya defeated some Hoysala leaders. But 
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2C- 

27 . 

28. 

29. 

38. 

31. 

as. 

aa. 

31. 


KEelhom considere this date J of no vwtoe for historical purposes Hf- 
Iv pp 67-8. Centra Rite. iVfy*ar* and Coo ip pp SA, 144-5. 

25. 281 of 1910, 

srr til 4, is. 

3U. II 92 paragraph* 12-15. 
v. SO 

CV . Ch lVj v 4-12. 

Sfl'• it 92 pare^raph 12. 

Ceijloti Journal of SriGflM—G. IT, 2 pp 145-7 B 

ASC. 1900 p« 9T. 

132 oi 1910 (Year IT). 

jlSC. 1SS1 p. 12 N«. 78-80. The record from Ftodaviya dated 
In the »t)i year cited at ,SJf, U. Intr. p. 5 must be among the*?. 

35. ASC. I80C pp. IT ff. 

3F. 516 of 1912 (SJJ. Iv. 1112) 

31 61 of 19Z3. ARE- 1323 H, 21 

38. 97 of im (Yr 9 ). S« 3H. tL Inlr p. 3 and n. 1, where a 
record of the Hth year from Tiruvstlandal la Mid to meniimi these con¬ 
quests: the reference ia duub|l«A to 291 of 1310. 

39. MAR- 1917, p. 42. _ 

■10, 121 of 1919. The official's name Gengon Ambalavanan Gtm- 

daradilte &ik Viluppaniiyioi eems to Imply that lie rose to prominence 
in Uttama Cola's reign, d not earlier. 

41 .911 lit 213. No 212 also of RSjakesari and of the lOlh year 

mentions Malavarolyw Suntterasofcsn us the donor. This name mp£Wt-> 
■he reign of’ Parenteka tj Similars. Cdlo, nnd if this U correct, the 
father of the donor must, like Sirlyavelm, have mat his ftf* to ^ 
Ceylonese expedition of that monarch’s time, ARE. 1914 H, IS. 

42. EJ. X p SI and n. $. 

169 of 1911 (Yr. 13). 

EC. it Mb. 208. 
ibid.. Ct US 

The present Krsnarajapet. NSsamangala, Ttativ*, Serinsa- 

pnt™ and MalavalJi £!»kn, of the Mysore district/ F1»t, 1.1 xxx 
pp, 199-19. 

47 35 of 1904: JA. v. p, 17 SU. i*(t) Nb 77. Attempts have been 

made to account for the hostility between the Western CMtdtya* ™d 
the Colas by the assumption that it was a continuation of the Pallavu 
tradition by the Cotas, that the Cfcla* were of the Solar race while the 
Otukyas were of the Lunar, and that the former were white 

the latter were Valovas and patronised Jainism CS If. u Intr, p- a 
and n. 4). Such efforts lead nowhere. 

4ft SIL Li 1, paragraph 92 Judging by the relative value of the 
presents made to the temple at the conclusion of these « 

iVfiuld s»m shut the ftucceua in the Cajukya war was no $ > 

side of the victories gained ulKwlier*. 

48 ARE 1927 ii 11. 97 of 1321 tnetitions 
19J is doubtful. 


43. 

44. 

45. 

«. 
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50. v. 81 

51- EL xvi p. 74. 

52. See the next chapter for further particulars of this war or 
another ■which followed ngl long after. 

53, ARE. ISM, para, 17, See, however, the next chapter <m Rnjin- 
dra'A campaigns for proof that huer in this reign part uf tliia territory 
wAg regained by the Cajukya?. 

54, 5 of 1895 (Yr, 28}—EC. Ul Sr, 140, 

55, Cottfra Dr. S r K Aiyangar Gan^ai-fCtob^ pp, 541-2. 

56. 145 of 1897—S/T, vL no. 102. 

57. 79 of 1021, 

5S. For detail? i«c The Ear tern CdltiJcj/cj a/ Ven^t by Dr. N- Ven- 
ItfltlTfimrumyye Chh, ariv-xvilL 

59 r RorUmelll pL JA_ xiv k p, 52. 

60. Journal of the Telarn, Academy, Li, p. 406. 

61, Agzxmat Kalingam, ARE, I8J7 4 , U, 24. 

62. FOnneru grant {unpublished j cited by Veiikalarapianayya op 
dt p. 183* n. 1. 

63, Journal of the TrEugu Academy, ii p_ 400. 

237, 23£ of 1S31. El. xxl p. 20 where ihu record is wrongly 
inscribed to RSjnraja I in whose lime a single line w.'iy added in Tamil 
at thb end to say that Hhlma of this record was made captive by 
Kajardja r 

65- Ardjakum in 1. 35 of daktivaimaiTs grant; x tfttdyffed (I. 40 i in 
Roiiastopondi gram of ViniaLiSdLtyft, Ef. vi. 

66. Dalea-duje^feaiM CL 39)—R&nastapundl grant. 

i:(, Sit v. No. 516 of year 22 of Eajaujj^ I from Tiruvaiyaru men- 
hota Vambavai^ queen of Salufcki VJmayan {Gajukya Bhimm), a title 
assumed by D5n5mavn qt the time of his coronation. 

€B EL, vi p p. 340, 

^3. See JA/iRi’. ill, !v h B. V. Krishna R-jo's JJuton/ of B^Jafunuttdry 
for an unconvincing attempt to show that ftajarajci had no part m the 
restoration of SaktivonnaiL. K. Rao'a IdentUicatlon of J a fa-Cod a with 
Jativarman Sundara Cala-PAn^yn ts impossible. 

70, KortimeJU plale$ r Id, xiv, p. 52, 11. 55-65, 

71, 145 of 1897; W* vi. no, 162. 

72, The king of the Maldives ^stimca the stylo of king of die 
Twelve Thmiiind EiIandsL F —Henaudot quoting Pyr*r$—Amtftm$ Aceetmte, 
Remark? p. 2_ Also T&u ng Pclq xvi, p. 588 n. L 

Cf r J02, XIX pp, 150-1. Was fthngftdevq another nume of 
Oodn Bhjma? 

74. EL vili* p. 260 

75, 117 A of 1890. 

70 r This souaii to be lit* proper explanation of the apparently 
puzzling reference to a gift of the third year of R&jendrn in SlL U, 90, 
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77, SO of 1333-4, ART., U 13, 

70. 1 US of ihe grant (Tamil pan), EL xxil. 

79. Gerini-KeteareriM p. 527. Abo ARE. 1399, paragraph 48. 

80. Pd. 81. 

81. Munpar-kuvll ui the Tinnevelly district had twelve lent » 
named, see 189 of 1905 (El, xi pp, 2tt-8>. Tirukkn]ittil(nl in Trtnjnre had 
tile following ierLs, among others. Anwiolidevaccuri, Jiwimulhoeeri, 
R itts vinodocccri, Rdjtik&aricwri, NlgarllUdlaerfri, AiigiyasolflecerJ, 
fUngatsntaJcaecflrl, Kundavuiccori, Solakulnstmidiiraeceri, nijamlrtUn- 
dcvcvri and Rijiirdjflceeri (292 of 1908 of the ninth year of Kujendra 1). 

82. 42 vf 190'. For hiranyii-parbha in modem limet;. sec G-illetti— 
rht Dutch in Malubnr p. 110 and il 

83. 633-C. ol 1902 (Rajcndra 3). 

84. 117-A of 1896; 448 ol 1913. 

65. ill. 11 Z 

86. 8 of 1919. 

87. SIf. it Introdn, p. 8. 

88. 633 of 19D9 (Yr, 25). 

89. 178 of 1915 { Yr. U) 

80. SSL lu 15. 

91. 115 of 1S95. 

92. 394 of 1934 (Rajak. 4}. 

83. 365, 367 of 1924 (Kajak. 10. 16). 

94. 363 of 1934, 

95. Hultzsch SIl. ill 49; ante p. 157 and n. V I. A certain Ganduidditnm 
MsidhurSntikan is also mentioned in 356 of 1917 (Yr. 10) 

96. 283 of 1806; 218 or 1921. 

97. The mistake seems tv have arisen from '.lie T.dsc belief that 
G.'a Tiruuidnipjid refers to the Tanjorc temple whereas it is on Cidam- 
h.-.rnm. See T. A, G, Rao—Selouamitt-cantlrrae-ciLrtiiiikoin p. IS n. 

88. 19 of 1S90 (£7. iv p. 139). 

90. II of 1895 (SIL ill 51). 
too. an, iii 52, 

161 84, 86 of 1906 
101 Iff. iL 31. 

103. L 437 

104. SIL U. 55. 

105. SU. iU, 9. 

100. 311. il 85. p. 459. 

107- 634 and 824-A of 1903-$Jf. viii Noa 222-3; 44 of 1907 (Yr, 24). 
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Chapter X 


flAJ£NDRA— (x.d. 10134044) 

Parakesari-vamutn Rajendra-cbladev;* 1 was declared 
heir apparent and formally associated with 
Arce&dmu hi* father in the administration of the Em¬ 

pire in the dosing years of his ride. Accordingly he counts 
his regnal years from some date between 27 March arid 
7 July, a.d. 1012 1 and we find clear evidence of joint rule 
in the third year of Rajendra. This year is mentioned in 
Rajaraja's Tanj ore inscriptions of the twenty-ninth year; 5 
Rcjaraja is also stated to have made a gift in the third year 
of his son's rule. 3 The star of Rajendra^ nativity was Ardra. 4 


Extern and 
orpnisiU^n 
of empire. 


Rajendra inherited from his father an extensive empire 
comprising the whole of the modem Madras 
and Andhra and parts of Mysore and the 
island of Ceylon, The administration had 
been carefully organised and a fairly power¬ 
ful bureaucracy brought into existence which, while it 
scrupulously respected die 1 liberties," feudal and corporate, 
of the various magnates and associations that studded the 
land, successfully maintained die king’s peace, and enforced 
all civil rights. The army was a strong and tried body of 
men, well able to defend the wide land frontier and to keep 
down any threatened outbreaks in areas nevVly subjected 
to the empire, and ready for aggressive warfare abroad. 
The hold on Ceylon and some other islands like the Maldives 
was securely maintained by a powerful naval force which 
also served to protect the considerable overseas trade of the 
empire with the islands of the East Indies and with China, 
During the thirty-three years of his reign, R&jendra turned 
these initial advantages to the best possible use and succeed¬ 
ed In raising the Cola empire to the position of the most ex¬ 
tensive and most respected Hindu state of his time, and one 
which possessed though perhaps only for a time a not In¬ 
considerable dominion over the Malay peninsula and the 
Eastern Archipelago, The history of Rajendra's reign is very 
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largely the history of the extensive wars and conquests he 
undertook in the first half of his reign. Like his father, he 
has left behind in his stone inscriptions and in the Tinivalan- 
gadu and Karan dai (Tanjnre) copper-plates a trustworthy ac¬ 
count of the military and naval transactions of his reign which 
receive confirmation at all paints at which we have the means 
of controlling it by other evidence. 

The most common form of Rajendra’s Tamil praansti is 
that which begins trtu numnt i.-ofnra. We 
His pmjtuiij, come across tills form as early as the third 
year, though it is more generally employ eel only from the 
fifth. Tins introduction progressively increases in length by 
the narration of fresh conquests until the thirteenth year, 
after which date it becomes stereotyped. By tracing its 
growth we arc able to fix the internal chronology of the reign 
with a precision not often attained in the annals ul Ancient 
India. Another Tamil preansti known Mi far from only one 
inscription 5 ui the tenth year, gives some particulars about 
Pandyan affairs which are confirmed by the Tiruvalanff)d u 
plates. In another inscription dated in the twenty-fourth 
year,* 1 the Tamil prawwii follows the usual form up to the 
conquest of Takkanaladam, and then copies the prososti ol 
another king ; most probably a mistake occurred in the rc- 
engraving and two inscriptions got mixed up,’ Lastly, the 
account given of Ttejtndra’s military achievements in the 
Sanskrit part of the Tiruvalangadu plates was written, quite 
obviously, 1 ' after all conquests were over, and by the side of 
indications gained from the different stages of the Tamil 
prpiaati in different years, this Sanskrit account must be held 
to be of decidedly inferior import to the chronology of the 
reign. But the poet Narayapa who composed the long 
Sanskrit pttl&Uti is entitled to our admiration not only for his 
high literary quality but for the attention he gives to the 
fads of his patron’s reign which is fuller than is usual with 
court-poets, in fact, his account forms, at several points, a 
valuable supplement to the Tamil prosflsM. 

Very early in Rajdndra’s reign, he appointed his sop 
Rajadhiraja as iiirrarajit to assist him in the work of the state. 
Calculations made from Rajadhirfija’s records have Jed to the 
conclusion that this happened on some day between 15 
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March and 3 December a.d. 1018® most probably in the 
early months of the seventh year of Rajendra himself. For 
over twenty-five years from that date, father and son, Para- 
kesari and Rajakesari ruled together and shared the burdens 
of empire. The inscriptions of Rajadhiraja, with the intro¬ 
duction beginning tingalertam r give an account of the part 
played by this prince in the campaigns of his father, and 
up to about the twenty-sixth year of Rajadhiraja’s reign, his 
records must be understood to supplement those of Rajendra 
by giving an alternative description of more or less the same 
transactions from the standpoint of Rajadbiraja’s part in 
them. 10 In an inscription of his twenty-sixth year from Tiru- 
malavadi which adopts the shorter form of his introduction, 11 
Rajadhiraja^s umbrella of state is said to have functioned as 
if it were the shadow of the white umbrella of his father 
who conquered with his army the Ganges in the North, 
Ceylon in the South, Mahodai in the West and Kadaram in 
the East. This dear statement that the son ruled in full 
regal state in the life-time of his father, and that for as many 
as twenty-six years, provides the key for 

Princes as the proper understanding of an important 

administrators. . . , . _ ,. 

aspect of Cola history. Adopted in the first 

instance, possibly, as a device to obviate disputed succession, 
the system of choosing a successor in the life-time of the rul¬ 
ing king and associating him, after a formal installation, in 
the discharge of important public duties pointed the way, 
under the stress of empire, to a more deliberate and exten¬ 
sive application of the principle to the administrative arrange¬ 
ments of the empire. The princes of the blood royal who had 
come of age were appointed to positions of authority in the 
different provinces of the empire, care being taken to give to 
each the position suited to his capacity and talent. The per¬ 
son chosen as heir apparent was distinguished from the rest 
by a formal installation, and by his higher status* in the 
case of Rajadhiraja, who was not the eldest son of Rajendra 
and must have been chosen as yuvar&ja for his outstanding 
ability, his status is clearly implied by his separate historical 
introductions and by his titles even during his father’s life¬ 
time. The contemporary Co]a-Paiidya viceroys, also Cola 
princes, either use no historical introductions in their inscrip¬ 
tions, or when they do so, adopt that of the ruling sovereign, 
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Rajendra, In the early years of his reign Rajendra seems to 
have been assisted only by one such subordinate ruler with 
jurisdiction over the Fandya and the Kerala countries, besides 
the crown prince Rajadhiraja, though it is possible that in 
later years others were similarly recognized elsewhere. It is 
probable that when chosen for such employment, the princes 
underwent an investiture of some sort which, among other 
things, conferred on them the right to wear coronets of their 
own, suited to their relative positions in the state. Rajadhi- 
raja and his successor are said, in their inscriptions, also to 
have continued these arrangements. This wise system initiat¬ 
ed by Rajendra I, by finding suitable occupation for the ener¬ 
gies of restless princes of the royal family, doubtless allayed 
their discontent, diminished the chances of palace intrigues 
and revolutions, and at the same time brought new strength 
to the administration of an over-grown empire which was 
called upon to face many difficult problems, domestic and 
foreign. 

We shall now trace the progress of Rajendra’s conquests 
as recorded in the sources above men- 
Early conquests, tioned, accepting as our basis the precise 
indications of chronology in the tint manni valara introduc¬ 
tion. From this introduction we learn that up to the third 
year of his reign he had conquered I^iturai-nadu, Banavase 
(Vanavasi) encircled by a continuous hedge of forest, Kollip- 
pakkai whose ramparts were surrounded by sulli trees, and 
Mannaikka^akkam whose fortifications were unapproachable. 
Whether this account is a retrospective version of Rajendra’s 
invasion of Rattapa^i of a.d. 1003-6 so vividly described in the 
Hottur record of 1007, or recounts a second campaign necessi¬ 
tated by the recovery of Satyasraya, cannot be decided with 
certainty. In any event, the campaign took place before 
a,d. 1008 because it was directed against Satyasraya himself, 
who was succeeded by Vikramaditya V about that year. 
Iditurai-nadu, Ededore 2000, ‘was a stretch of country 
between the rivers Knsna on the north and Tungabhadra on 
the south, comprising a large part of the present Raichur 
district/ 12 Kollippakkai was, doubtless, Kulpak, about 45 
miles north-east of Hyderabad, ‘invariably termed Kollipaka 
in the inscriptions/ 13 and the centre of a 7000 district which 
was later on. at the beginning of the next century, ruled for 
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some time by Somesvara III, as viceroy under his father 
Vikramaditya VI* Kulpak was still the centre of a province 
ruled by a governor under the Kakatlyas in the thirteenth 
century. In Marmaikkadakkam with its strong fortifications 
one may easily recognise the Manyakheta which according to 
the Kanyakumari inscription 14 became the sporting ground of 
Rajendra's forces in battle. Manyakheta (Malkhed) must 
have suffered greatly in this invasion of Rajendra* In the 
closing years of Rastrakuta domination, it had been once 
sacked and plundered by the Paramara ruler of Malwa ; and 
now, forty years later, under the Calukyas, a worse fate over¬ 
took the unfortunate city* This must have weighed greatly 
with the Calukyas who, soon after, transferred the capital to 
Kalyani or Kalyanapura, 48 miles to the N, E. of Malkhed, 15 
An inscription of Rajendra from the Trichinopoly district, 
dated in his third year, 16 mentions an incident in the fight 
with Satyasraya before Mannaikkadakkam. A certain 
Srutiman Nakkan Candran, a native of Urrattur, was ordered 
directly by the king (perumdl timvayal moliya) to attack 
the enemy's elephant and apparently lost his life, and for his 
benefit a gift was made to the temple of Mahadeva in his 
native village of Urrattur, In this campaign, therefore, 
Rajendra crossed the Tungabhadra, carried the war into the 
heart of the Calukya country and attacked their very capital* 
It is not easy to see how these operations across the Tunga¬ 
bhadra could have been coupled with an attack on Banavase, 
long celebrated as the centre of Kadamba power, and then 
part of the W* Calukya kingdom. Banavase lies much out¬ 
side, and too far to the west of the line of advance indicated 
by the rest of this campaign ; 17 and yet the language of the 
inscription seems to render it obligatory to treat the whole 
as one campaign, and the names mentioned as the different 
stages, though not in that order, of a single expedition* This 
and the date of the Hottur inscription go far to suggest that 
the data furnished by Rajendra’s inscriptions also belong to 
the war which was waged about a.d* 1004 against Satyasraya 
| by Rajaraja, and that in this war the advance of Rajendra 
against the Calukyas started from somewhere in the N*W* of 
Mysore, took a generally north-eastern line along the course 
of the Tungabhadra until the Raichur doab was reached, when 
a more northerly course was struck, and Kulpak and Malkhed 
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became the object 1 ! of attack, A mn^dapa at Tiruvoniyur 
called Mcamaikoncla-Sdla was among the mementos ol this 
campaign. 1 * 

Tile conquest of the whole of lla-mandalam (Ceylon) hi 
the next achievement mentioned. As some 
Ceylon War, of the j nscr i p tf ons of the fifth year 1 * do not 

include this conquest, while others?® do so, we may be sure 
that the war against Ceylon was undertaken in the fifth year, 
A,u. 1017-18. The ilfuMimtnsn place* the completion of the 
Cola conquest of Ceylon in the 36th year of Mahindsi ¥ which 
falls also in a.d. 1017 according to the latest scheme nf 
Ceylonese chronology' established by Geiger. 51 About twelve 
years before this date. Rajaraja. taking advantage of the con¬ 
fusion in the island kingdom which arose from a military 
revolt against Mahinda V, had brought it under his power 
with the exception of its remoter parts which were htill held 
by the Sinhalese. As a result of his expedition KSjendrti 
cl a fttts to have captured the crown of the kings of Ceylon* 1 
the exceedingly beautiful crowns of their queens* the line 
crown and the garland of Indra which the POtyfei had 
previously deposited with them (the kings of Ceylon). and 
the whole fla-mandalom on the transparent sea. 'Hie Karandal 
(Tanjore) plates (w. 58-9) say that Rajendra conquered the 
king of Ceylon with a fierce army and seized his territory, his 
crown, his queen and her crown, his daughter, all his wealth, 
his transports, and the spotless garland of Indra and t-rown 
of the Pandya left in his charge; after having lost the battle, 
and being shorn of his queen, son and other belonging*, the 
king of Ceylon, out of fear, came and sought the Lwo feet of 
Rajendra as shelter. Tiie JUnMvamsa does not mince mat¬ 
ters and gives a straight account which confirm, the claims 
made by Rajendra in his inscriptions : a 

*ln the six and thirtieth year of the king's (Mahiilda 
V’s) reign the Colas seized the mohesi. the jewels, the 
diadem that he had inherited, the whole of the (royal) 
ornaments, the priceless diamond bracelet, a gift of the 
gods, the unbreakable sword and the relic of the tom 
strip of cloth** But the Ruler himself, who had fled In 
fear to the jungle, they captured alive, with the pretence 
of making a treaty. Thereupon they sent the Monarch 
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and all the treasures which had fallen into their hands 
at once to the C^a Monarch* In the three fraternities 
and in all Lanka (breaking open) the relic chambers, 
{they carried away) many costly images of gold etc,, and 
while they violently destroyed here and there all the 
monasteries, like blood-sucking yakkhas, they took all the 
treasures of Lanka for themselves. With Pulatthinagara 
as base, the Colas held sway over Rajarattha as far as the 
locality known as Rakkliapasanakantha* ,. * King Mahinda 
dwelt twelve years in the Cola land and entered into 
heaven in the forty-eighth year (from his ascent of the 
throne*) J 

Rajendra thus succeeded in getting hold of the Pandyan 
regalia left behind by Rajasimha, which Parantaka I had 
sought and failed to secure* The Cola inscriptions are silent 
on the details of the conquest and draw a veil over the pillage 
of Lanka so vividly chronicled in the Ceylonese annals, 
though one inscription apparently mentions Mahinda's sub¬ 
mission to the Cola king after he was transported to the 
mainland. 25 Rajendra’s success was complete, and the whole 
of the island became a Cola province. We have some inscrip¬ 
tions of Rajendra at Poloimaruwa and in the Colombo museum 
with the tiru manni valara introduction j 26 but these are in 
a very damaged condition, and valuable only as furnishing 
clear epigraphical confirmation of Rajendra’s conquest and 
rule in Ceylon. Several Hindu temples, Devales devoted to 
Siva and to Visnu, have been discovered in the vicinity of 
Polonnaruwa ; these are built of stone and in the Tamil Cola 
style of architecture, and all of them must have been con¬ 
structed in this period of Cola rule in the island. The Maha- 
immsa adds that twelve years after Rajendra’s invasion, possi¬ 
bly also after the death of Mahinda V, his son Kassapa who 
had been brought up in secret by the Sinhalese for fear 
of the Colas, became the centre of a national resistance against 
the Tamil power, and that, after a six months' war in which 
a great number of Damilas were killed by the Sinhalese 
forces, he succeeded in making Rohana once more indepen¬ 
dent of the Tamil province and ruled it as Vikkamabahu I 
for a period of twelve years {a.b, 1029-41)* The events of 
Vikkamabahu's reign belong to a later stage of Rajendra’s 
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rule and may be reserved for further consideration at the 
proper place. 

In his sixth yc&r** a.p. 1018, Rajendra seized the heirloom 
of the Kerala monarch including the 
Kurol* War. crown praised by many and rightfully worn 
by him, and the garland emitting red rays. M He also took 
the 'many ancient islands, whose old, great guard was the 
ocean which makes the conches resound.' In the next year, 
he captured the crown of pure gold worthy of Tiro (Laksmi) 
that hod been deposited in Sandimattfvu, in view of its strong 
fortress, by Pnrasorama who, roused in war, had uprooted 
the kings (of the world) twenty-one times. 3 Some light is 
thrown on these rather obscure transactions by the account 
of Riijcrtdra's southern campaign given by the Tiruvalangadu 
plates and by a single stone inscription of the tenth year 3 
which gives an account of Rajendras policy in the Pai>dl a 
country, not found In the other stone records of the reign. 
The TimvalangidiJ plated 1 say: 

• This famous and heroic king, possessed of a power¬ 
ful army and bent upon the perfomiance of meritorious 
deeds with heaps of money acquired by his own arm. 
then, set his heart upon a dipmjuya. 

Accordingly after arranging for the protection (in his 
absence) of his own capital, the unrivalled king Uttama 
Cola first Started in the direction marked by Trisanku 
(the south) desirous of conquering the PSndya king. 

The commander (do«dnno£f*a) of the ornament 
(Hlnko) to the Solar race (Rajendra) (thereupon) struck 
the Paudyan king who had a great force; and the Pandya 
abandoned his home in fright and fled for refuge to the 
Malaya mountain, the abode of Agastya, 

Rajariljti’s son, the master of policy, took possession 
of the bright spotless pearls, the seeds of the spotless 
fame of the Pandya kings. 

After establishing there his own son, Sri Cfila-Pandyn, 
for the protection of the Papdya country, the light of the 
Solar race then proceeded to the conquest of the west 
Having heard of the ignominy sustained by kings xt 
the hands^ of Bhargava in battle, this proud king, not 
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finding him (Bhargava) on the face of the earth, deve¬ 
loped a desire to conquer the land created by him. 

Who else, other than this supreme lord (Parames- 
vara) can entertain the thought in his mind of subjugat¬ 
ing (lit. humiliating) that ancient land protected by the 
glory of the ornament of the Bhrgukula and free from 
the inroads of enemies ? 

The fearless Madhurantaka crossed the Sahya 
(mountain) and forthwith set upon the Kerala in great 
force and there ensued a fierce battle which brought ruin 
upon kings. 

After having (thus) conquered the Kerala kings and 
harrowed the land guarded by the austerities of the lord 
of the Bhrgus, the prince returned to his capital, the 
abode of prosperity.’ 


It may be doubted if by this campaign Rajendra added 
any new territory to his dominions. The Pandya and Kerala 
countries had been conquered by Rajaraja very early in his 
reign, and 1 the many ancient islands * towards its end, These 
islands were the Maldives; the obscure 
No new fjiandimattivu of legendary fame is ap- 

conquests. parently to be sought also among the islands 

of the Arabian sea. The effective hold retained by Rajaraja 
on his southern conquests becomes clear from his numerous 
records in the Pandya country and from an inscription of the 
third year of Rajendra 32 mentioning an endowment in Tiruvi- 
salur by the queen of a Pandya king called Srlvalluvar. While 
the Tamil prasasti of Rajendra mentions some new achieve¬ 
ments of the king in Ceylon and Kerala, the most considerable 
among them being the seizure of the regalia of the different 
kingdoms of the south, it has nothing to say on Pandyan affairs. 
The vague statements of the Tiruvalangatjlu plates that the 
Pandyan king fled to the Agastya hills and that Rajendra took 
his pearls are too conventional to be accepted literally; a stone 
inscription of the tenth year, 33 however, confirms the state¬ 
ment of the copper-plates that the king established his own 
son in Madura as his viceroy with the title 
Viceroy appointed Cola-Pandya and also states that Rajendra 
at Madura. built a palace in Madura “by whose weight 

the earth became unsteady.’ The same inscription implies 
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that Rujendra repeated his father’s performance at Kaiidalut 1 - 
tiStni This Pwidyan viceroy, who was soon after placed in 
charge of the Keraja country as well, was J nlavarman Sun- 
dara Coja-Pandya to whose time belong the largest number 
of the Cola-Pandyu inscriptions sn far known. 

An inscription 11 of Rajertdva informs us that in his twenty- 
fourth regnal year the emperor made a 
Date of grant of land to the temple built at Man- 

appfdnimenl. n a r k„ v il (Tinnevelly) hy the Cera king 

Rajosimha and called Raj end ra-S6lav ini iagar and that this 
grant was to Lake effect from the fifteenth year of Jatavarmaii 
Sundara Cola-Pandy* Assuming that the fifteenth year of 
the viceroy fell Cither in the twenty-fourth year of the em¬ 
peror or possibly a little earlier, Jatavarmaii Sunday a Cola- 
PSLndyt! must have been appointed viceroy about the sixth or 
seventh year of Rajindra, a date which fits in with the indi¬ 
cations furnished by the Timviilangadu plates taken along 
with the Tamil preinsti. The Mannar kovil inscription is also 
valuable in other respects. It shows that the viceroys enjoyed 
almost regal status and were allowed officially to issup order? 
dated in their own years of office. It also indicates the elo.ic 
contact maintained between the headquarters of the empire. 

_Rajendra was residing in his palace at Kunclpuram when 

this gift was made,— and the viceregal courts. Lastly, the 
jurisdiction of the C6la-PSn<lya viceroy over the Cera country 
is clearly seen in the Cera king building a temple in the P3nd‘ 
ya country and naming it after the Cula emperor. From hi> 
inscriptions we see that JatSvarman Sundara Cofa-FMya 
ruled as viceroy for at least twenty-three years, up to about 
a d. 1040. One of the latest 35 of these inscriptions opens with 
theprasast? of Rajendra himself, manni m^ru). Another 

slates that Suclndram in Nafijinad (South Travahcore) came 
to be celled SundHra-46la-caturv5dlmangalam after the vice¬ 
roy. 3 ® One curious fact not easy to explain is the record of a 
grant at Kiittar (near Nagereoilj in south Travaneore by an 
Eastern Calukya prince who called himself SarValokSsras a 
Sri Vi^nuvardhaim Maharaja alias CSlukya Vijayaditya Vik- 
Idyoiypa. f rhe inscription is dated in the 11th year of Sundara 
Coja-Paodya^ I*, about A.t>. 1029. Kfittar was a strong fort 
ress of strategic importance in those days and the Colas main¬ 
tained a strong garrison there: it us quite possible ,hj1 * il1 
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Eastern Calukya prince who held an important place in the 
army lived in Kot^ar for some years. But his identity is un¬ 
certain in the extreme* 

In the years a.d. 1021 and 1022, Rajendra resumed the war 
against the Western Calukya power. Jaya- 
Calukya War. simha, who had succeeded his brother Vik- 
ramaditya V about An. 1016, was displaying unwonted energy 
in recovering territory lost to the Colas in previous wars. 
The Belagamve inscription of 1019 describes him as defeating 
the Cofas and the Ceras, 33 and this is borne out by the pre¬ 
sence of his inscriptions about this time in Bellary and the 
N. W* of Mysore* 39 Rajendra’s war against Jayasimha is 
described in his Tamil praiasti in the following terms: 

( (He captured) the seven and a half lakhs of Rat- 
tapa^i (which was) strong by nature, and vast quantities 
of treasure, together with the inestimable reputation of 
Jayasimha who, out of fear and to his great disrepute, 
turned his back at Musangi and hid himself. 340 
The assertion that the whole of Rattapadi fell into the hands 
of Rajendra is, of course, a gross exaggeration. In fact, in the 
Cola inscriptions of this period, this is no more than a con¬ 
ventional way of recording some temporary advantage gained 
in the field against the Calukyas. The rest of the statements 
in the prasasti seem to be true. There was an engagement 
at Musangi or Muyangi, as it is spelt variously in the inscrip¬ 
tions, and Jayasimha certainly did not get the best of it. 
Musangi has been identified with Uccangidrug in the Bellary 
district; but more likely it was Maski. 41 To a description of 
this campaign the Tiruvalangadu plates devote a considerable 
number of well-turned verses in the best Kavya style, and 
though there are ten such verses, 42 we learn on the whole 
less about the actual occurrences in the war from these than 
from the few lines of the Tamil prasasti translated above. The 
king started from Kanclpuram on his march against the Ratta 
country, there was fierce battle between the forces of the 
Cola king and those of Jayasimha, the latter fled to the forests 
and Rajendra returned to his capital with much booty. Typi¬ 
cal of the turns of thought of the composer and suggestive of 
the date of composition is the verse: 43 

It may he no wonder that the fire of his anger burst 
into a flame as it came into contact with the descendant 
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of Taila. This however, is strange that, having crossed 
the waters of all the oceans, it (the fire of his anger) 
consumed the enemy fuel (dui$adi«d Junta)/ 

Despite his defeat at Musangi, end the consequent boast of 
Hajcndra that he captured Ruttupadi, Jayasimha was success¬ 
ful in retaining hi.^ hold tin bis territory up to the Tungabhadra, 
if not beyond. The Mlraj grant dated in a d, 1024 shows that 
Jayasimha was llien in possession of E^alGi'e 2000 and affirms 
that he had regained it after driving out the strong C6]a, lord 
of the five DravidaH « As a rule the Cols-Chdukya wars in this 
period were waged on two fronts—the western front in which 
Manyakhepi and Kalyurii were the objectives of the Colas 
and the TtiHgabkadra the natural frontier between the two 
powers, and the eastern front which centred round Vengl the 
possession of which was coveted by both the parties. Of the 
occurrences in the east during the war we derive little direct 
information from the Tamil prflfsjli of Rajeudm I which omits 
them and details only the expedition to the Ganges as the 
next great event of the reign* but to understand this expedi¬ 
tion in its proper setting we must consider the affairs of Vengi. 

There Vi maluditya who had succeeded his 
VSnfit affairs end brother Saktivarman I died or retired in 
the Eastern Front ^ Jayasimha availed himself of the 

opportunity to obstruct the accession of Rajaraja (Nurendra), 
the son of Vimaladitya by Kundavai, by supporting his step¬ 
brother Vipiuvardhana Vijaysditya VII. Rajaraja could not 
celebrate his coronation and appealed for help to his maternal 
uncle fUjSndra I. A number of short but interesting inscrip¬ 
tion* in Kannada and Tamil from KottaSivaram (Anantapur 
district)* 5 give us the clue to what happened One of these is 
dated in the tenlh year of Rkjendrti. They mention a Cola 
general Amiyan RaiarSjan atku Vikrama-Cala CbUya-vami- 
yen who by his exploits in the Ckjukya and V£ngl wars earn¬ 
ed •tupH high titles as Nalmadi B hint a, Colaou-cakra, Saman- 
Uibharannnt. VimbhusaJjam, Edirllavarkalan {1S®. death to 
opponents) nr Ah i tarot tali van (Kan.), and Jayaslngakula- 
kSla. There is u Tamil verse among these records stating that 
he fought with Kalrngas, anti Telungas, Another un¬ 

dated inscription*® records the flight of the Vengi king when 
he heard of the advance of this general ordered by the Cole 
monarch. The king who fled must have been Vljayaditya, and 
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this flight must have taken place roughly about the same time 
as the battle of Maski. The rulers of Kalinga and Odda appear 
also io have joined Jayasimha II and his protege Vijayaditya, 
and the Cola commander had to deal with them also. And 
the expedition undertaken for their chastisement naturally 
developed into the celebrated march to the Ganges and the 
fetching of the holy waters to the new capital that Rajendra 
was building. This is clearly implied by a verse in the Chi- 
rala plates of Virarajendra. 47 

We may now turn to the second phase of the campaign— 
the march of the army through Kalinga and Odda to the 
Ganges, and the advance of Rajendra himself to the Godavari 
and beyond to protect the rear of the Ganges expeditionary 
force which was threatened by the sullen rulers of Kalinga and 
Odda who were acting under instructions from Calukya Jaya¬ 
simha II. 48 

In the words of the Tiruvalangadu plates: 49 

‘The light of the Solar race (Rajendra), mocking 
Bhagiratha who by the force of his austerities caused the 
descent of the Ganga, set out to sanctify his own land 
with the waters of that stream brought (thither) by the 
strength of his arm.’ 50 

Judging from its duration, this campaign which lasted less 
than two years, 51 in which so many kingdoms of the north 
are stated to have felt the strength of Rajendra’s troops, could 
hardly have been more than a hurried raid across a vast 
streteh of country. And the Tiruvalangadu plates state expli¬ 
citly that the expedition was led by one of the king’s generals 
and that Rajendra met him on his return somewhere on the 
banks of the Godavari. 52 The events of the campaign as nar¬ 
rated in the same source may be summed up as follows: After 
crossing many streams by making the elephants in his army 
serve as bridges across them, the commander of Vikrama 
Cola’s 53 forces first fell upon the strong army of Indraratha 
and took possession of the territory of that ornament to the 
Lunar race of kings; then he captured the vast treasures of 
Ranasura and entered the land of Dharmapala and subdued 
him also; thereby, he reached the Ganges and caused the 
water of the river to be brought by the conquered kings to 
his sovereign lord Madhurantaka, whom he met on the banks 
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of the Godavari after conquering Mahipala and taking away 
his fame together with many precious jewels. Then the valo¬ 
rous Rajendra struck the evil-minded Ofta king and his 
younger brother and forced from him a tribute of rutting 
elephants** Thereupon, after himself killing an elephant that 
charged him while he was seated on the back of another, the 
king it turned to his own splendid capital 

The Tamil prnsasti records the same transactions, almost 
in the same order, but with much more detail, as follows: ,s! 

(He seized) Sakkarakkotfam, whose warriors were 
brave; Madura-mandalam destroyed in a lrice * the pros¬ 
perous city of Na-maitaik-k6nam with its dense groves, 1 * 
Pancap-pctfli whose warriors (bore) cruel bows™ Masuni- 
dBa with its green fields*’; a large heap of family-trea¬ 
sures together with many (other) treasures (which he 
carried away), after having captured Indruratha of the 
ancient race of the moon, together with (his) family, in 
a fight which took place (at) Admagar," (a city) whose 
great fame knew' no decline® 5 ; Odda-vi$aya which was 
difficult of approach on account of its dense forest de¬ 
fence 62 ; the good Kosalai-nadu, where Brahmins assem¬ 
bled: TaydablitH, in whose gardens bees abounded, (land 
which he acquired) after having destroyed Dharmapala 
(in) a hnt battle; Takkaneladam, whose fame reached 
(all) directions, (and which he occupied) after having 
forcibly attacked Ranasure; Vangala-desa, where the rein 
water never stopped, (and from which) Govindacandra 
Red, hating descended (from his) male elephant; elephants 
of rare strength, women and treasure, (which ha seized) 
after having been pleased to put to flight in a hot battle¬ 
field the strong Mahipila* 1 by the sound of a conch from 
the deep sea; Uttiraladam (on the shore of) the expan¬ 
sive ocean (producing) pearls; and lhe GartgS whose 
waters bearing fragrant Bowers 64 dashed against: the 
bathing places (firtha), 1 

The facts that Sakkarakkottam was the first place taken 
by Rajendra’s anny in the course of this 
Potion ,lf VSngJ. campaign an d that the king met bis victo¬ 
rious general on the banks of the Godavari on his way hack 
at the end of the campaign imply that the Vengl kingdom had 
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come back to the same relation of close subordinate alliance 
with the Cola empire which it had held in Rajaraja’s time. 65 

Sakkarakkottam has been identified with Cakrakotya 
which finds mention in a Nagavamsi copper- 
Sakkarak- plate grant from Bastar dated A.D. 1065, and 
kottam. its modem representative is probably Citra- 

kuta or Citrakota, 8 miles from Rajapura where the copper¬ 
plates were found. Rajapura, the capital of Bastar, is itself 
22 miles north-west of Jagadalpur, on the bank of the Indra- 
vati river. 66 Sakkarakkottam and the places that follow up to 
Masuni-desam have thus to be sought in the territory conti¬ 
guous to the Vengi kingdom to the north-west of it. Masuni- 
desam literally means the land of the snakes; the kings of the 
P hiridaka family represented by the Rajapura plates, called 
themselves Naga-vamso-dbhava (bom of the Cobra race), and 
Bhogavati-pura-varesvara (lord of Bhogavati, the best of 
cities); in a later stone inscription of 6aka 1140, one of them 
is called Sri-bhujagavara-bhusana-maharajulu, 67 the maha¬ 
raja who was the ornament of the race of the best of serpents. 
It is perfectly reasonable to suppose that by Masurii-desam is 
meant the land ruled by these kings. On this assumption, 
Maduraimandalam, Namanaikkonam and Pancappalli must be 
sought in the same region and held to be parts of Masuni- 
desam. It may be noted that Cakrakota is itself called a 
mandala 68 like Madurai-mandalam, and that the donor of the 
Rajapura plates is called Madhurantaka. 


Of Indraratha of the lunar race, whose defeat at Adi- 
nagar led to the surrender of the Odda 
indraratha. (Orissa) country and the (southern) Kosala, 
nothing can be added to Kielbom’s suggestion 69 that he might 
be the same as the opponent of Bhoja of Dhara mentioned in 
the Udaipur inscription. 70 The Tamil ins- 
Dandabhubti. cr iption says that after the capture of Kosa- 
lai-nadu, the Cola general attacked and overthrew in order 
Dharmapala of Da^tdabhukti, Ranasura of southern Lada and 
Govindacandra of Vangala before he fought with Mahipala of 
Uttara-lafia and reached the Ganges. The Tiruvalangadu 
plates, on the other hand, state that the attack on Raijasura 
preceded that on Dharmapala, and that the overthrow of 
Dharmapala led the Cola general to the banks of the Ganges. 
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They also imply that the conquest of Mahipala was achieved 
Oil the return march. Obviously, both these accounts cannot 
be true, and as a choice has to be made, tile Tamil prososti 
which was recorded almost immediately alter the campaign 
must be accepted as the more authentic. On tliis basis, most 
probably Dflydabhukti was the march-land between Orissa 
and Bengal ' 1 and its ruler Dhurmapdk, of whom we know 
nothing more than bis name, may have been a relative of 
MahipaJo, the powerful Pain ruler of Bengal at the time. 
The language of the Tamil inscription appears to suggest, 7 - 
wliat seems likely even otherwise, that Mablpals had a sort 
of supremacy over the other chiefs named in this context and 
that the overthrow of Dharmapala, Rapasura 72 and Gdvinda- 
candra led to die Final struggle with MabSpala. Lada (Radha> 
was the ancient name of a port of Bengal, which was bounded 
on the north by the Ganges, the divisions of Bengal across the 
river being known as Mithila and Vorendra / 4 The conquest 
of Vangala apparently deflected the course of the Coja army 
a little to the east, and for the rest of it, its march was due 
north from the laud of Southern Kdsala . 73 

There is nothing incredible in this record of an audacious 
raid into the northern countries ordered by 

The cempoign Rajenrira and carried out so thoroughly by 
historical ]y s daTidundthfl. It is possible tliat small suc¬ 

cesses were magnified into great victories and that any 
reverses sustained wen* glozcd over; it is likely that the state¬ 
ment Of the Tiruvalungadu plates 7 * Llmt the water of the 
Ganges was carried to Rajondra by the defeated kings of the 
north at the bidding of the Cola general is a boast without 
foundation. But nf the substantial correctness of the story in 
iil.s essentia is we can entertain no doubt whatever. Partly on 
account of his imperfect knowledge of the political geography 
of the period, and more on account of the embellishments 
introduced into the story by his own imagination, Venkayya 
greatly underrated the veracity of the ins- 

It* nuiur.- criptkms of Rajenclra. and held that the ex¬ 

pedition was nothing more than a pilgrimage to the Ganges , 77 
Though the fetching of the water of the Ganges was perhaps 
present from the beginning as the object of the expedition,' 
the motive behind it was undoubtedly art exhibition of the 
power of the Cola empire and a demonstration of its- strength 
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to the rulers of Northern India. Such diguijoyas were under¬ 
taken by all powerful monarchs in India and were enjoined 
upon them by the political code of the country. The aim of 
the expedition was then not merely getting down the water 
of the Ganges to the Cola capital, but doing so after estab¬ 
lishing a right of way, so to say, across territories outside the 
empire by a strong show of force. This becomes clear from 
the statement that at the end of the expedition Rajendra 
erected a ‘liquid pillar of victory 1 (ganga-jalamayam jayastam- 
bharn) in his capital with the waters of the Ganges in the 
form of the tank Colaganga. 19 ‘The invasion 
E ^ ects ' of the great southern conqueror Rajendra 

Cola I,’ says R. D. Banerji, ‘seems to have left some perma¬ 
nent marks in Bengal .... Some obscure Karnata chief seems 
to have followed Rajendra Cola I and settled in western 
Bengal . . . From him was descended Samantasena. who is 
generally taken to be the founder of the Sena dynasty.’ 80 The 
Karnatas of Mithila probably had a similar origin. A com¬ 
mentary, of uncertain date, to the S iddhdntasaravali of Trilo- 
cana Sivacarya mentions the fact that Rajendra imported 
Saivas from the banks of the Ganges into his own kingdom 
and established them in Kancipura and in the Cola country. 81 

After he met his victorious general on his return from 
the Ganges on the banks of the Godavari and after punishing 
the kings of Kalinga and Odda for their hostile demonstration, 
Rajendra enabled his nephew Rajaraja Narendra to perform 
his long-delayed coronation (16 August, 1922), and perhaps 
also gave him his daughter Ammanga in marriage at the same 
time. But Rajaraja was seldom free from trouble during his 
long reign of forty-one years. He had to flee the country more 
than once; his half-brother Vijayaditya, though vanquished 
in fight, never gave up his designs upon the throne and was 
unceasing in his efforts to bring about his downfall with the 
aid of the Western Cajukyas. Vijayaditya succeeded in driv¬ 
ing Rajaraja out and crowning himself king of Vengl on 27 
June, a.d. 1031 82 under the title Visnuvardhana-Vijayaditya. 
It was probably on this occasion that Cavaijarasa, the 
W. Calukya general, invaded Vengl in force, captured the 
Vijayavada fort and occupied most of the country, 83 Raja¬ 
raja once more appealed for Cola help, and the sequel seems to 
be revealed by the undated Kaiidindi plates of Rajaraja Naren- 
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tha.* 4 Rajendra sent a powerful C5]a army under the Brah¬ 
man general Rajaraju Brahma Maharaja and two Other officers 
Uttama Cola Miladudaiyan and Uttama C51 a-Cblaken; m the 
hotly contested battle of Kalidutfi in the neighbourhood of 
Vengt all the three Co] a commanders laid down their lives, 
and later Rajaraja built memorial temples dedicated to each 
of them. But the mission of the Cola army seems to have bean 
successfully accomplished, and we see Ptajaraja established on 
his throne about a.d, M3S“ But this was by no means the 
end of Raja raja’s troubles. Towards the cud of RJjertdra’si 
reign, about 1042, a new ruler, Somesvarn I. of Kalyani renew¬ 
ed the aggression, and Rajaruja once again appealed to hij Cdhf 
undo and father-in-law; Rajendra, too old to undertake the 
task himself, sent his son Rajadhiraja I to deal with the new 
Situation of Ven»; and once more there was a Cola-Calukya 
war on two fronts. But before wo turn to the details of this 
struggle with SomCsvara, other events must receive attention. 

Rajendra’s overseas expedition against Kadaruni is men¬ 
tioned for the first time in his inscriptions 
The Kiidjifdro |h<» fourteenth year. 1 * While the Tiru- 

campaign. valangadu plates dismiss this achievement 

in a half verse which merely records that the king conducted 
Kataha with his powerful troops that had crossed the ocean, s? 
the Tamil praiosti gives a detailed narrative of the expedition 
and its course in the following words: ^ 

■ (Who) having despatched many ships in the midst 
of the rolling sea and having caught Sangr^ma-vijayot- 
tunga-varman, the king of Kadaram. together with the 
elephants in his glorious army, 83 (took) the large hoap of 
treasures, which (that king) had rightfully accumulated; 
(captured) with noise the (arch called) Vidyadhara- 
torann at the “war-gate” of his extensive city;*' feri Vija- 
yo 31 with the “jewelled wicket-gate" 92 adorned with great 
splendour and the “gate of large jewels”: Pnnnat with 
water in its bathing ghats; the ancient Malaiyui’ with the 
strong mountain for its rampart:" 1 Mayirudingani. surroun¬ 
ded hy the deep sea (as) by a moat; Rmigasoka (i.e., Lan- 
kisoka) undaunted (in) fierce battles; MSpappSlam hav¬ 
ing abundant (deep) water as defence; Mevllhnbongain 
having fine walls as defence; Valaippendfini having Vijnp- 
panddru (?)": Talaittokkdlam praised by great men 
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(versed id) the sciences; Madamalingam, firm In great 
and tierce battles; Ilaiiiuridcscun, whose fierce strength 
rose In war; M Manakkavdram, in whose extensive flower 
gardens honey was collecting; 1 * 6 and Kadaram, of fierce 
strength, which was protected by the deep sea.'" 1 

No clearer measure can lie required of the progress made 
Ln our knowledge of South Indian history 
ProgreM in t han the difference between what was known 

IV elucktuu™ o£ this before and what we mate 

of it uuw. The text of Rfijendm’s inscription was recovered 
and published in 1891® by Hufcixch. The larger Leyden 
grant had been known already for some years, and Huftzsch 
recognised at once in Sangmnia-vijayoUunga-varmati of Rajen- 
dra's inscription, a successor of Mar O-vi jaydttunga-vorman of 
Kataha tjr Ksdaram of the Leyden grant. But his search for 
this place extended no further than the southern districts of 
the Madras Presidency, and strangely- enough, as it now ap¬ 
pears, he overlooked the facts that Rajendra's expedition was 
a naval war and that the PSsidya country had been conquered 
and subjected to the Cola sway several years before the date 
of this expedition; and he identified Kadaram with the head¬ 
quarters of a tulluqa of the Hainuad zamindari in the Madina 
district,' 99 Even as late as 1903, though a great advance had 
been made by him from his original position, Hultxseh was 
still far from the mark when he said: 1W) *Of the numerous 
places which ore mentioned in connection with this expedition, 
Mr, Venkayya has identified two, viz., Nakkavlimm and Pap- 
pajain The former is the Tamil name of the Nicobar islands, 1 ,Jl 
and according to the Mitfuiimmsa (Ixxvi, S3) PapphaU was a 
port in Riimafmo, i.e, the Talaing country of Burma. Hence 
Kadurmn will have tu be looked for in farther India.' For 
some years thereafter, Rajendras expedition was held to have 
been directed against the kingdom of Pegu, and the archaeo¬ 
logists of Burma even announced their discovery of two octa¬ 
gonal granite pillars near Pegu, which were identified by them 
‘with tilt' Jayastambhii ur pillars of victory set up by Rajendni 
Cola who overran Pegu in A.l>, 1025-27. ,1,E It was only in 1918 
that Coed&s brought together in his cogent and lucid paper 
Lc Royaunte de J$ri Vijaya 1 ** evidence accumulated dong 
■various hues bv several years of study on the pari of many 
scholars, discussed fully the identification uf the places men 
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tioned in connection with Rajendra's campaign, and laid the 
sis for an intelligible account of it. The Archaeological 
Department of Burma, though at first inclined to be rafter 

rS ° f CO€dfe ’ SCh6me ’ 1W latei ' acknowledged its ub 

st^tid accuracy by removing the celebrated granite P m2 s 
m the hst of the protected monuments of Burma. 105 

One fact to which Hultzsch himself drew pointed atten- 

Unity of the , as sometimes escaped the notice of 
campaign. 13161 authors who have discussed this cam- 

olies that all *u P , aign ' 14 is that the inscription clearly im- 
p that all the places named were taken from the kino nf 

Kafcam and in the course of a single camZn ,“V 
words of Coede^ 1 ioe ir ru -hi B ^inpaign* In the 

Cola I W . he text says 111 eff «t that Kajendra 
Cola. I, after having vanquished the king of Kadaram Li t 

tszn then a ^ of g ~ s zt 

provinces Us kingdom.' Once rtTis ^ 

etX t.^- Pla “ S men,i ° ned "°“ W be “ 

Xby the s^e k t;t r ^ Viiaya ' *« rfaces 
quered bv t?5™j t S ^ ^ reign of and con- 

y jendra from Sangramavijayottunga-varman. 

Now, the annals of the Song (dynasty of China) TOen - 

Chinese annals *1°/ ^ two em hassies from 

on San-fo-tei. t “ e countr y <>f San-fo-tsi, the first sent bv 

tianiin j , 6 Sseu-li-tchoulo-wou-ni-fo-ma- 

t.eo.houa end the second by the king Sseu-li-ma-lo-pi 
not necessary to be a sinologue to recognise in the first name 
a magnificent transcription of SrI-CuJamani-varmadeva and 
m fte, second the transcription of the first syllables of §ri-M6ra- 
» layottunga varman'm (Coedta). As these two monerchs 
are exactly those mentioned in the larger Leyden erant 
may conclude that the kings of the San fo-^of LThL^ 

r^edXtTct ^ ““ i Viiaya - San - f »-‘*i 

nrst used by the Chine* writers of the Song period for 

Called Fo-che * 1 .* * “J? C ^ 6d Che - 3l -f°-che or Fo-che in 
earlier. the ear3ier hterature of China; all Chinese 

r» i v , Writeis have identified this name with 

Palembang, on the eastern coast of Sumatra. And Coedes 
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has .shown good reason for restoring the name San-£o-tsi a Che- 
li-fo-che, into SrT Vi jay a, rather than the usual but meaning- 
less form Sr!bh5ja.^ It thus becomes clear 
i Vljsijra. that Sri Vijaya, which is the first among the 
places taken by Rajendra from the king of Kadarum, in the 
name of the kingdom of Pale an bang in Sumatra. The ^reat 
part played by this kingdom from about the eighth to the 
thirteenth century A.n,. in the affairs of the Malay penimtuln 
and Archipelago, and the relations of Southern India with 
rhi* important kingdom still await full elucidation The epi¬ 
graphs of Rajendm's reign which narrate his invasion of 
Kad^ram and Sri Vijuyii furnish much welcome Information 
on the affairs of the kingdom at the beginning of the eleventh 
century Writing towards the close of the twelfth century 
An. or the beginning of the thirteenth* 109 Chau Ju-kua gives 
a list of fifteen chou (provinces or towns) over which the ruk 
of San-fo-t^i extended:* 10 and ns Coedea has observed* there is 
a partial coincidence between this list and that of Rajendra f a 
inscriptions . 111 The identification of Ka#rnm presents more 
difficulty; this may he discussed after we have dealt with the 
other places. 


In the praiasti of Bajendra the name mentioned after Sri 
Vijaya is Pnnnai which has l^eon identified 
with Pani or Panoj ors the east coast of 
Sumatra. 11 - Ancient Malaiyur was a principality ‘at the 
southern end of the Malay peninsula, and 
precisely on the northern shore of the Old 
Singapore Strait where, besides the Malayu river, time-worn 
traditions of a Malaya country and people confront the en¬ 
quirer. 1113 As for MayLrudingiim which 
had the deep sea for its moat this place is 
quite obviously the same as Jt4o-fi7tg mentioned by Chau Ju- 
kxm among the dependencies of Sri Vijaya, The same author 
also states that Ji-Io-ting and Kia-io-hi "are of the same kind' 
as Tan-ma-1ing. lu Coed^s has proved by decisive epigraphs 
cal evidence that Kia-lo-hi is the same place as Grahi at Jaiya 
and that consequently Jl-lo-ting (Yi-ru-^ingam) which form¬ 
ed one of the northern dependencies of Ati Vijaya must be 
sought somewhere in the region of Jalya towards the centre 
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of the Malay peninsula, 115 Ilangasokam has been very pro¬ 
perly identified with Ling-ya-sseu-kia of 
Chau Ju-kua’s list of dependencies, and its 
locality was to the south of the state of Kedah in the Malay 
peninsula. 11 ® Mapappalam, as was shown by Venkayya, is 
mentioned in the Mahavamsa 117 under the 
Mapappalam. name Papphalama, 118 as the place where the 
Tamil general Adicca landed when he was sent on an expedi¬ 
tion against Ramannadesa by Parakramabahu I of Ceylon 
about a.d. 1165. From this Venkayya concluded that Mapap¬ 
palam must be a place in the Talaing country of Lower Burma, 
and he has been followed by other writers who have pro¬ 
ceeded to make other identifications on this basis. 119 In fact 
it seems at first sight that this mention of Pappalam in an 
expedition against Ramannadesa violently contradicts the 
assumption that all the places captured by Rajendra were de¬ 
pendent on Palembang and within easy reach of it. Coedes how¬ 
ever, draws attention to the fact that the long list of the grievan¬ 
ces which Parakrambahu had against the ruler of Ramarma 
ends with his capture by force of a Sinhalese princess whom 
the ruler of Lanka had sent to the Kambhoja country; 12 ® and 
suggests that ‘as it is infinitely probable that the messengers 
going from Ceylon to Kambhoja passed by the isthmus of Kra, 
it is in this region that the abduction (of the princess) must 
have been committed, and consequently, the authority of the 
king of Pagan might have extended so far.’ 121 In the begin¬ 
ning of the eleventh century, however, the suzerainty of 
Palembang extended up to the Bay of Bandon, and there is 
no difficulty therefore in assuming that Mapappalam was a 
locality in the region of the isthmus of Kra. though its exact 
identity cannot now be made out. In any event, the presence, 
among the conquests of Rajendra Cola I, of a locality which 
became part of Pegu in the 12th century, is not sufficient to 
invalidate the identification of these conquests with the vassal 
states of Palembang, Mevilimbangam and Valaippanduru 122 
do not lend themselves to any identifica¬ 
tion at present. Talaittakkolam, most pro¬ 
bably the same place as Takkola of the Milinda-Panka and 
Takkola of Ptolemy, is localised by Gerini in the modern Takua- 
pa district south of the isthmus of Kra and identified with its 
chief town, also called Takuapa. 123 Others are inclined to lo- 
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cate it somewhat higher up, in the isthmus itself; in any case, 
there is general agreement that it is a place on the West Coast 
of the Malay peninsula, Ma-Damilingam, firm in battle, can 
easily be recognised in the name Tan-maling 
Ma Damalingam, gg Ures j n Chau Ju-kua J s list of the 

dependencies of San-fo-tsi. The same authority says: 124 Ling- 
ya-sseu-kia (llangasokam) ‘can be reached from Tan-ma¬ 
ling by sailing six days and nights; there is also an overland 
route (between the two countries)/ Gerini identifies Tan- 
ma-ling with Temiling or Tembeling at the mouth of the Kwan- 
tan river in Pahang, on the East coast of the Malay penin¬ 
sula; 125 on this identification the learned translators of Chau 
Ju-kua observe: ‘As our author states that a land route 
existed between Tan-ma-ling and Ling-ya-ssi-kia, which we 
have good reason to believe was about Kedah on the West 
coast of the peninsula, it seems safe to conclude that Tan-ma- 
ling cannot have been very far from where Gerini has located 
it/ Blagden points out as against this view, that six days 
would be rather a short time for sailing between Kedah and 
Kwantan considering the weak monsoon of the straits of 
Malacca; Coedes overcomes the difficulty by supposing that 
the country of Tamralinga or Lankaiuka or perhaps both 
occupied the peninsula in all its width and faced the gulf of 
Siam as well as the Straits/ 26 Ilamuridesam 
is quite obviously the country in the northern 
part of the island of Sumatra, known to Arab geographers 
under the name Lamuri, called Lambri by Marco Polo, and 
figuring as Lan-wou-li in Chau Ju-kua^s enumeration of the 
subject states of San-fo-tsL Manakkavaram, 
Nakkavaram. j s equally clear, applies to the Nicobars, 

This discussion of the place names mentioned in the campaign 
against the king of Kadaram distinctly points to the conclu¬ 
sion that the campaign of Rajendra was directed against the 
Sumatran Empire of Sri Vi jay a and its dependencies in the 
Malay peninsula and Archipelago, 

We have, however, still to explain why the king ruling 
over the empire is called the king of Kada¬ 
ram and to locate it* This is a place which 
is mentioned under the name of Kataha in Sanskrit literature 
and epigraphy/ 27 and of Kadaram or Kidaram in the Kalin- 
gattnpparani besides the Leyden grant (Tamil part) and 
C. £8 
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Rajendra’s inscriptions. The Kalingattupparani clearly states 
that Kadaram was laved by the waves of the ocean. J2a The 
word Kalagam in the Pattinappdlai, according to the com¬ 
mentator Naccinarkkiniyar, designates the country known as 
Kadaram, 129 an interpretation which has the sanction of old 
lexicons like the Pingalam. From these references to Kadaram 
especially the one in the Pattinappdlai, we may conclude that 
it was an important port on the ocean route along which the 
trade between India and the East passed. ‘Now there is a 
country,’ says Coedes, 139 ‘known to the Chinese of which 
the name seems to correspond very well with Kataha, that is, 
Kie-tch’a where I-tsing stayed on two occasions,' The same 
place is called in later Chinese works Kie-t’o. These different 
names represent phonetically and geographically the modern 
Kedah, on the west coast of the Malay peninsula. Ancient 
Kedah would appear to have been more to the south than 
modern Kedah which as has been shown above was occupied 
by Lankasuka. At any rate, a study of I-tsing’s itineraries 
pioves to us that Kie-tch’a was the last stage in Malay before 
the pilgrim started to cross the Bay of Bengal on 
his outward voyage, and, inversely, the first place 
he touched after crossing the Bay on his return 
from India. In this fact is perhaps to be found the 
explanation for the Colas calling the ruler of Sri Vijaya the 
king of Kadaram. For if, as seems most probable, Kadaram 
was at the time a dependency of Sri Vijaya, and if it was also 
the first place which the Tamils touched in their passage into 
that kingdom, nothing could be more natural for them than 
to describe the ruler of the country as the king of Kadaram. 
And this port was then from a commercial point of view enjoy¬ 
ing the same importance which the port of Penang is gaining 
in the same region to-day. 131 

Why was this expedition against the king of Kadaram 
The nature of undertaken and what were its effects ? As 

the expedition. we can get no direct answer to these ques¬ 

tions from contemporary records, we have to depend on the 
probabilities suggested by the known and relevant facts. The 
view that the overseas invasion was a continuation of the 
war for the complete subjugation of Kalingam 132 obtains no 
support from the records of Rajendra’s reign. That the Cola 
empire of South India was in constant communication with 
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the islands of the Archipelago and with China in this period 
is very clear. The construction of the Cudamani-vihara in 
Negapatam by Mara-vijayottunga-varman of the Sailendra 
dynasty of Sri Vijaya could not have been an isolated under¬ 
taking all by itself, but one of the normal results of a grow¬ 
ing intercourse between the Eastern islands and South India 
for purposes of trade. As in ancient times, this trade was 
part of a flourishing maritime commerce between the coun- 
tries of the Western world and China, in which Arabs, Indians 
and the people of the Malay peninsula and Archipelago acted 
as intermediaries. At the end of the tenth century Ajd . 133 the 
Chinese government awoke to the value of the foreign 
trade which was just then reviving after a long interruption 
owing to the troubles which broke out in China in the latter 
part of ninth century, and with the object of increasing this 
trade ‘a mission was sent abroad by the Emperor with 
credentials under the imperial seal and provisions of gold and 
piece-goods to induce “the foreign traders of the South Sea 
and those who went to foreign lands beyond the sea to trade" 
to come to China/ It must have been in response to such 
friendly invitations that the kings of Sri Vijaya sent the 
embassies of the years 1003 and 1008 to which we have al- 
ready made reference. The annals of the Song dynasty record 
that the first mission to China from Chit-lien (Cola) reached 
that country in A.n, 1015 and state that the king of their country 
was Lo-ts’a-lo-ts’a (Rajaraja). 134 Another embassy from Shi-lo- 
lo-cha Yin-to-lo-chu-lo (Sri Raja Indra Cola) reached China 
in 1033, and a third in 1077 from Kul6ttunga-Co]a-Deva. The 
commercial intercourse between southern India and China 
was therefore continuous and extensive. Writing in the latter 
half of the twelfth century, Cou-ku-fei states of San-fo-ts’i 
(!§rl Vijaya): 135 Tt is the most important port-of-call on the 
sea-routes of the foreigners, from the countries of Sho-po 
(Java) on the east and from the countries of the Ta-shi 
(Arabs) and Ku-lin (Quilon) on the west: they all pass 
through it on their way to China/ 

At the date of Rajendra’s expedition (c. a + d. 1025) there¬ 
fore, well over a quarter of a century must have elapsed from 
the renewal of active trade with the East consequent on the 
increased energy of the Cola empire under Rajaraja and the 
improved conditions in China, and knowledge about the 
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Malay country and Archipelago must have been common in 
the Cola country. The larger Leyden grant, by stating 136 
that after his father’s death Rajendra confirmed in perpetuity 
the original grant of Anaimangalam to the Cudamani-vihara 
in hiegapatam, clearly implies that in the beginning of Rajen¬ 
dra s reign the relations of the Cola kingdom with Kadaram 
and Sri Vijaya continued to be friendly. We have no means 
of deciding the exact cause of a quarrel, if there was one. 
We have to assume either some attempt on the part of 
Sn Vijaya to throw obstacles in the way of the Cola trade 
with the East, or more probably, a simple desire on the part 
of Rajendra to extend his digvijaya to the countries across 
the sea so well-known to his subjects at home, and thereby 
add lustre to his crown. Whatever the actual cause of the 
expedition, it is difficult to believe that, even if all the facts 
narrated in the inscriptions of Rajendra are accepted as 
literally true, the campaign led to any more permanent result 
than a vague acknowledgement of the suzerainty of the in¬ 
vader on the part of the ruler of Sri Vijaya. We shall see 
later that one of the successors of Rajendra, Virarajendra I, 
claims to have conquered Kadaram and restored it to its 
ruler who supplicated for it before the conqueror. In any 
case, there is no evidence to show that the Colas made any 
attempt to rule these lands as provinces of their empire. 137 
At best they might have received a periodical tribute. The 
fragmentary Tamil inscription in Sumatra dated a,d, 1088 138 
proves only the presence of Tamil merchants in the island, a 
fact even otherwise well-established. 

The Karandai (Tanjore) plates (v. 48) state that the 
king of Kambhoja solicited the friendship of Rajendra by send¬ 
ing him for the protection of his royalty (atmalaksmlm) the 
victorious war-chariot with which he had overcome in battles 
the hostile armies-of his own enemies. This is clearly another 
reference to the overseas contacts of the Cola empire at this 
time. Kambuja (Kambhoja) is the name of the kingdom of 
Angkor in Indo-China ruled at the time by the illustrious 
king Suryavarman I (1002-50). This fact now known for 
the first time furnishes proof that the friendly relations 
between Kambuja and the Co]a kingdom, already well attest¬ 
ed for the reign of Kulottunga I, began much earlier than 
Kulottunga’s reign. 
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By a tacit assumption, the rest of Rajendra’s reign, which 

Remaining years lasted for about twenty years after the 
of Rajendra's campaign against Kadaram, has been treat¬ 
ed by modem writers as an era of un¬ 
broken peace, 130 A careful study of the inscriptions of his 
sons, especially of Rajadhiraja I, shows, however, that the em¬ 
pire did not enjoy such unbroken peace and that there was 
much fighting in different parts of it carried 

peacefuL t0gether on by ^ sons - 14 “ conceivable that after 
the digvijaya of his early years was com¬ 
pleted and his greatness in war proclaimed to the world 
beyond per ad venture, the emperor refrained in his later years 
from taking the field in person, allowing his sons every 
chance of winning distinction and glory for themselves. 


In any case, the records of Rajadhiraja dated before his 
twenty-seventh year fall clearly within the reign of Rajendra I } 
and a study of Rajendra’s reign will not be complete without 
an account of the transactions recorded in these inscriptions. 

Rebellions in the Pandya and Kerala kingdoms called for 
severe action, and the extensive campaign 
^Rebellion in the undertaken by Rajadhiraja for the suppres¬ 
sion of these risings is described in the fol¬ 
lowing terms : 144} 


‘ Among the three allied kings of the South 
(Faniyas 141 ) (he) cut off on a battle-field the beautiful 
head of Manabharanan, (which was adorned with) large 
jewels (and) which was inseparable from the golden 
crown j seized in battle Vira-Keralan whose ankle-rings 
were wide, and was pleased to get him trampled by his 
furious elephant Attivaraijaj and drove to the ancient 
Mullaiyur, Sundara Pandyan of endless great fame, who 
lost in a hot battle the royal white parasol, the branches 
(of hairs) of the white yak, and the throne, and who ran 
away,—his crown dropping down, (his) hair dishevelled 
and (his) feet tired. (He) sent the undaunted king of 
Venadu to the country of heaven and destroyed in anger 
the Senior (chief) of Iramakudam. 142 While the strong 
ViUavan (Cera), in his terror 143 hid himself in the jungle, 
(the Cd}a) put on a fresh (garland of) Vanji flower, 144 
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and forthwith destroyed the ships at Kandalursalai on 
the never-decreasing ocean. 

The exact date of this invasion of the Pandya and Kerala 
countries is unknown. As there are no Pandyan inscriptions 
of this period, we have only the story as given by the victors, 
and lack the means of checking it from independent sources. 
Strangely enough, none of the numerous Cola-Pandya inscrip- 
.ions of the period throws any light on these transactions. 
Sundaia Pandya was perhaps the chief of the whole confede¬ 
racy which organised the rebellion. 145 

One version of Rajadhiraja's prnsasti (tingaler) men¬ 
tions, as an introduction to the war with the three Pandyas, 
a conflict with and subjugation of a certain Vikramanarana 
who had opposed the prince’s father (tddai mun vanda ); the 
conflict lasted for about ten days and at its end Rajadhiraja 
is said to have assumed the title Bhupendra-Cola. 14 ® From 
the context one might be led to think that Vikramanarana 
was a southern prince; but the account of the second war 
against the Galukyas given later in the same prasasti shows 
that he was a Calukya commander and was for some reason 
known as Cakravarti Vikramanarana, 141 

In the course of the southern expedition, on his way from 
the Pandya country to Kandglur, Rajadhiraja is said to have 
attacked the king of Venad whom he ‘sent to heaven,’ and 
broken the strength of the king of the Kupakas, a local chief- 
tain of south TravaticoreJ 

At the time of this expedition, the country of Kerala was 
in the same political condition in which it was found centuries 
afterwards by the Portuguese and the Dutch. It was cut up 
into a number of petty principalities which, with their endless 
feuds and alliances, more or less formed a world apart. Irama- 

Musaka kings ^ma-ghata (Skt.) was 

one of the principalities which centred 
round Mt. D’Eli. the Musaka hUl or Eli-malai (rat-hill), and 
ruled over by the Musaka kings whose annals form the sub¬ 
ject-matter of the Kdvya called Mimkavamsam. 149 Accord¬ 
ing to the legend recorded in this work, a certain Ksatriya 
prince, bom and brought up in secret after Parasurama’s great 
war on the K 5 atriyas, was produced before Parasurama, when 
in the course of a sacrifice performed by him in Mount Eli, 
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he was on the look out for a Ksatriya for performing 
a rite which was an essential part of the sacrifice and 
had to be performed only by a Ksatriya. This prince was after¬ 
wards made king of the Musaka country by Parasurama who 
crowned him after an abhtseka with pots (gJiata, hudam) of 
water; hence the name of the family, Rama-ghata, or Irama- 
kudam in Tamil* A Vatteluttu record 150 of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury in the neighbourhood of Eli-malai is dated in the fifty- 
ninth regnal year of a Musaka king, Kandan Karivarman alias 
Rama kuda Muvar Tiruvadi; the inscription also mentions 
Rajendra-s5la-samaiya-senapati. Most probably this Muvar 
Tiruvadi was the ruler against whom Rajadhiraja’s expedition 
was directed. 


The presence of the traditional rulers of the Pandya and 
Kerala countries long after the Cola conquest 

imperialism ^°' a ^ ese areas > an d the capacity they retain¬ 
ed for making trouble for their suzerain in 
the face of powerful viceroys, deserve attention as proof of 
the comparatively mild chai'acter of Cola imperialism which 
was in conformity with the precepts of the arthasdstras on the 
policy that a conqueror should adopt towards conquered 
countries* 


In some of the early inscriptions 151 of Rajadhiraja, he is 
__ said to have invaded Ceylon after the vic¬ 
tory at Kanda]ur-salai and to have behead¬ 
ed 'the king of Lanka, the Vallava (wearing) a garland; and 
the lord of Kannakucci (Kanauj) 1 . It is quite possible that 
this campaign of Rajadhiraja was conducted in his father’s 
life-time, and was described with greater elaboration in his 
later records, 152 But as the dates of the two records of Raja¬ 
dhiraja cited at the beginning of this paragraph 153 are not 
beyond cavil, and as one other record of Rajadhiraja 154 defi¬ 
nitely of his twenty-seventh year, does not mention the Ceylon 
war, it seems best to reserve discussion of this campaign till 
the reign of Rajadhiraja* We shall see, however, that accord¬ 
ing to the chronology of the Mahdvam&a, some of the inci¬ 
dents of Rajadhiraja’s Ceylon war, at least those connected 
with the Sinhalese king Vikramabahu I, must have taken 
place before the death of Rajendra Cola I* The war itself 
dragged on into the reign of Rajadhiraja and even his brother 
Rajendra II apparently took some part in its closing stages. 
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Another war had to be waged against the Western Caluk- 
War against yas by Rajadhiraja as we have seen, and of 
Calukya this war we have several detailed accounts 

f Tii i lIs h i * a t 

m ™ inscriptions which supplement one 
another and give a fair idea of the course of the campaign. 
This war, which was directed against Ahavamalla, must have 
occurred sometime after a.d. 1042, the last known date for 
Jayasimha II, 155 and consequently in the last years of Rajen- 
dra’s reign. We have seen that after the battle of Musangi 
(c. a.d. 1021), Jayasimha II made himself master of the Raich ur 
doab and reached the Tungabhadra, In the remaining twenty 
years or so of his reign, he seems to have been left alone by 
Rajendra who was engaged in other directions. Some in¬ 
scriptions in the Bellary district 158 show that Jayasimha II 
even crossed the Tungabhadra in the period and annexed 
parts of the Bellary district to his dominions after displacing 
the Cola control over the tract. One of his vassals, Jagade- 
k am alia Udayaditya Nolamba Pallava Perumanadi, claims in 
a.d. 1033 to have ruled the Nolamba-vadi 32000 among other 
districts; 157 this seems to be an exaggeration, if it is not a 
mere repetition of a traditional title of the Nolambas. But 
after the long interval during which the Calukyas were left 
free to pursue their plans, and after the accession of Trailoky- 
malla Ahavamalla Somesvara I who renewed the aggression 
in Vengl, the Cola monarch might have felt the need for a 
fresh assertion of his supremacy. Somesvara had to face a 
fresh Cola invasion led by Rajadhiraja for the relief of Vengl. 
Cola inscriptions state that, in the war that followed, the Cola 
forces 158 overwhelmed the Calukya army in the battle of 
Dannacla (Dhanyakataka) and killed its leaders Gandappay- 
ya and Gangadhara together with a large number of elephants; 
that the celebrated warriors Vikki and Vijayaditya were forced 
to retreat like cowards along with Sangamayya; and that a 
vast amount of treasure, horses and elephants fell into the 
hands of the Colas, who set fire to the city of Koljippakkai. 
Vikki and Vijayaditya were no doubt respectively the son of 
Somesvara, who afterwards became Vikramaditya VI, and 
Visnuvardhana-Vijayaditya. If these claims in the Cola in¬ 
scriptions are true, Rajaraja must have been greatly relieved 
and found himself once more undisputed master of his king¬ 
dom of Vengi. But the success of the Colas does not appear 
to have been so complete, and the Western Calukyas seem to 
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have held their own after offering stout resistance at Kollip- 
pakkai* Several records attest Somesvara's rule over Vengl 
in this period* Sobhanarasa, a feudatory of Somesvara, styles 
himself Vengi-puravaresvara in 1044, and this title is con¬ 
tinued by others after him. An unpublished inscription dated 
1047 preserved in the Hyderabad museum states that Somes- 
vara pulverised in battle the kings of Vengl and Kalinga* But 
it is doubtful if the whole of Vengl changed hands, because 
Rajaraja has an inscription dated 1047 at Draksarama 159 re¬ 
cording an endowment to the Bhlmesvara temple* In fact it 
would seem that very soon Rajaraja had to give up his de¬ 
pendence on Cola support, and reach an understanding with 
Somesvara, Accordingly we find Narayana Bha£ta, one of 
the pradhdnis of Somesvara resident in Rajaraja’s court and 
getting a grant of a village (Nandampundi) for assisting Nan- 
nayya Bhatta in composing the Andhra Bhdrata (1051-2), and 
Narayana’s daughter Kuppama makes a gift to the Bhlmeivara 
temple of Draksarama in 1055-6. We shall see later that Cola 
inscriptions affirm that the immediate successors of Rajendra 
neglected their hereditary interest in the Vengl kingdom. 160 

The closing years of Rajendra’s reign formed the most 
splendid period of the history of the Colas 
of < R^^mlra e i rS Vijayalaya line* The extent of the 

empire was at its widest and its military and 
naval prestige stood at its highest* There remained the neces¬ 
sity, ever present in military empires, of carrying out punitive 
expeditions to suppress outbreaks and keep the conquered 
territories under control, The emperor was ably assisted by 
his talented sons and other members of his family, and the 
tasks of imperial administration were thus put in commission. 
Large undertakings, like the Fan<Jya war against Sundara 
Pandya and his confreres, or the Calukya war against Ahava- 
malla, were carried out in these years by the heir-apparent 
Rajadhiraja, while a host of feudatories looked after minor 
affairs like the war of Coreya in the Nambihalli region of the 
Mysore country in which ‘cows were carried off and women’s 
girdles were unloosed, 5161 Among such feudatories a few 
naturally stand out more prominently than the rest in the re¬ 
cords of the reign and of these a brief account may be given 
here. 
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That even the Faniyas normally accepted such a position 
of subordination and reconciled themselves to 
Feudatories* ^ shown by the queen of the Pandya King 
Srivallabha making gifts to the Tiruvisalur temple early in the 
reign, possibly when Rajaraja was still alive. 162 A part of the 
modern North Arcot district lying round about Brahmadesam 
was under the jurisdiction of Vallavaraiyar Vandyadevar, the 
chief of the Sdmantas as he is called and husband of Rajaraja’s 
elder sister RundavaL Two other wives of this person are 
mentioned, Indaladevi 163 and Mandaragauravanar Kundade- 
viyar 164 who, despite the second part of her name, appears to 
have been different from Parantakan Kundavai Firattiyar, the 
C6]a princess said to have been residing in the palace at Palai- 
yaru in the fourth and fifth years of the reign. 165 A nddu 
came to be called Vallavaraiyar-nadu after this chief of the 
Sdmantas and part of it lay in the modem Salem district. 166 
A certain Yadava Bhlma, also called Uttama Cola Miladudai- 
yar, was in charge of a part of the hilly tracts in the modern 
South Arcot district in the fourth year. 167 Seven or eight 
years later, we find a Gangaikonda Cola-miladudaiyar, pos¬ 
sibly in charge of the same division, but only mentioned in the 
inscriptions as making an endowment for a lamp to be main¬ 
tained in the temple at KalahastL 168 Dandanayakan Narakkan 
Krsnan Raman who built the enclosure to the Tanjore temple 
under the orders of Rajaraja continued to serve Rajendra I 
almost till the end of his reign as he is mentioned as late as 
1044. 169 His son, Marayan Arumoli, also called Uttamasola 
Brahma-mariyan, was also a sendpati who assisted Rajendra 
about 1033 in building a temple for the Fidan of Kolar. 170 It 
may be observed that of the two names of this sendpati, the 
first was the personal name implying his social rank in the 
nobility (marayam) and the fact that his father called him 
after the ruling sovereign at the time of his birth: the second 
was the official title of the man in his public career in the 
king’s service in the army. A Nimbaladevi, the wife of cer¬ 
tain Indaladeva of Talaigrama in Virata-de&a, the country 
round Hangal, made a grant to the temple of Tiruvorriyur 
about 1042. 171 We cannot be sure that Indaladeva was an official 
or a feudatory of the king, as he might have been a merchant, 
who, like several others of his profession in those days, might 
have travelled great distances. Tn any event, Rajendra’s claim 
to have conquered the Mysore country and parts of Rattapadi 
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is largely substantiated by such instances. Lastly, there were 
the Cangalvas and the Kongalvas of Mysore and Coorg. We 
have traced the rise of Kongalvas into prominence under 
Rajaraja who, in appreciation of the heroism of Manija, con¬ 
ferred on him the title Ksatriyasikhamani Kongalva and an 
estate at Malambi (Coorg). The Cangalva territory, Canga- 
nad, lay in the Arkalgud taluq of Mysore and the Yelusavira 
country in Northern Coorg. Both the Cangalvas and the 
Kongalvas had Cola prenomens from this time, evidently be¬ 
cause the Colas imposed their names on the provinces they 
conquered and on the rulers who accepted a vassal position 
in the empire. 172 In the course of a few years, however, the 
Kongalvas began to claim that they were themselves actually 
descended from the Colas and joined the ranks of the numerous 
Telugu and Kannada local dynasties that traced their descent, 
in a mythical manner, from Karikala and the Sun, through 
Jatacola. 

Like his father, Rajendra bore a number of fine birudas. 

Noteworthy among them are, Mudigoiida- 
Birudas. Cola 173 and Pandita-Cola; 174 he is also once 

called Virarajendra; 175 but' above all these in the estimation 
of the king himself was the title Gangai- 
The new Capital. k^da-Cola, a name signalised by being at¬ 
tached to the new capital founded by the king and sometimes 
called Gangapuri in Sanskrit. 176 In the ruins of this celebrated 
city the earliest inscription that can now be traced seems to 
be one of Rajakesarivarman Virarajendradeva. 177 The large 
irrigation tank to the north of the city, the Cdla-gangam of the 
Tiruvalangadu plates, has long gone out of use, its extensive 
bed overgrown with thick jungle. 1 ™ Among the records of 
the reign of Rajendra I himself, the new capital is mentioned 
rarely, and apparently not earlier than the seventeenth regnal 
year. 17 ® This city has often been confused with Mudigonda- 
solapuram, and the suggestion has been made that this was 
the earlier name of what later came to be called Gangaikonda- 
solapurara. 180 There is no support for the suggestion in the 
epigraphy of the reign. On the other hand, Mudigonda-sola- 
puram is clearly stated to be the alternative name of Palai- 
yaru, 181 now a small village on the banks of the Mudigondan. 
within easy reach of Kumbakonam; Palaiyaru possesses an 
ancient Siva temple of remarkable construction in the late 
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Cola style which contains, however, no inscription; and there 
remain no traces of the palaces at Palaiyaru in which Kunda- 
vai 18 “ and Rajendra 183 are said to have lived in the early years 
of the reign. 

In several inscriptions of his reign and of the reigns of 
his successors, Rajendra is described briefly as the conqueror 
of Purvadesam, Gangai and Kadaram; this must be taken 
to be a summary statement of his most distant conquests, and 
on this assumption Purvadesam is best understood to be, not 
the Vengi country as was suggested by Venkayya, 184 but 
Purvarastra, the country to the east of the Maikal range, 185 
roughly corresponding to the Southern Kosala country. 

The following are the queens of Rajendra who figure in 
the inscriptions: Tribhuvana or Vana- 
van-Mahadeviyar, 186 Mukkokkilan, 187 Pah- 
cavan-Madeviyar 188 and Vira-madevi who apparently perform¬ 
ed sati at the king’s death. 188 Of his sons we shall see that 
three followed him on the Cola throne in succession, Rajadhi- 
raja, Rajendra and Virarajendra, and we cannot decide if 
any of these was identical with the Cola-Pandya Viceroy, Ja^a- 
varman Sundara Cola-Pandya. Other sons are known also. 
A daughter of Rajendra, Arumoli-nangaiyar or Piranar, made 
a present of a costly umbrella or pearls to the temple at Tiru- 
malavadi early in the reign of her brother Rajadhiraja. 19 * 1 
Another daughter was the well-known Ammangadevi, the 
queen of the Eastern Calukya Rajaraja I and mother of Kulot- 
tunga, the first Cola-Calukya monarch. The latest regnal 
year mentioned in Rajendra’s inscriptions is 33 191 and this 
accords well with the fact that his death is recorded in an 
inscription of Rajadhiraja dated in his twenty-sixth 192 year. 
Rajendra’s death occurred, therefore, some time in a.d. 1044. 


Note A 


ON MAHIPALA 

Dr. S* K* Aiyangar has discussed the Ganges campaign at 
some length in his essay on Gangaikoiida-Cola and I must ex¬ 
plain why I am unable to accept some of his conclusions* Our 
differences are partly due to the different estimates we have 
of the value of the Tiruvalangadu plates (op* tit p* 554). I 
agree with Mr, R. D* Banerji that £ the order in which the 
names of the countries are mentioned (in Rajendra’s Tamil 
inscriptions) prevents us from supposing that Bihar is 1 
Dandabhukti* Dr* S. K. Aiyangar says: *As the name it¬ 
self indicates, Bihar must have been on the frontier of some 
important empire or kingdom, which on that side required 
protection against a powerful enemy*; I do not see how* Nor 
is any tangible evidence brought forward by him in support 
of his position (p* 558) that Magadha was ruled by the Rastra- 
kutas at the end of the ninth century and the beginning of 
the tenth till it was wrested from them by the Pala opponent 
of Rajendra, Mahipala, who installed Dharmapala viceroy over 
his new conquest* Banerji has satisfactorily explained the 
western expansion of the Pala kingdom in the early years of 
Mahipala by the condition of the Gurjara kingdom after the 
invasion of Mahmud of Ghazni. (Palos of Bengal p* 70) * 

Banerji seems to me to be clearly wrong in quoting the 
evidence of the Candakausikam of Ksemlsvara who probably 
lived in the tenth century a*d* at Kanyakubja under king 
Mahipala, the Gurjara ruler, (Macdonell, Sanskrit hiterature 
p. 366 ; Keith, Sanskrit Drama p* 239 and n*) against the Tiru- 
malai rock inscription of Rajendra, and in discovering a defeat 
of Rajendra in Mahlpala’s defeat of the Karnatas mentioned 
in the drama, Cf. S* K* Aiyangar, op* cit* pp« 559-62* 

Taking his stand on the order in which the events are 
narrated in verses 116-24 of the Tiruvalangadu plates, Dr* S* K, 
Aiyangar distinguishes a Mahipala of Otta (N* Orissa) from 
the famous Pala king of Bengal, and holds that 4 Rajendra*s 
general did not come into direct contact with Mahipala of 
Bengal at all/ (p. 565)* He says that the Tamil records 
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'properly understood' support the Kitrrr position. To prove 
this, hr relies nn the edition of Rajendru's Tamil inscriptions 
in Epigraphia Camatica and finds that No, 84 of Channa- 
pattaim (Bangalore Dl.) ‘gives apparently the current read¬ 
ing*: To^Ii t - J; a ga mojtj u-JW aft TpS I an at; this he trans¬ 
lates into : * OLla-MithTpSia of Sagnama (Sangamft ?} which 

touches the sea.' He adds: ‘the first three words in lull in 
Tamil would be To£u-katfar-cft<nigawitf»» which means the 
river mouth which touches the sea' {pp. 564-5), Ignoring 
the tautology of such a phrase for a moment, one should like 
to know bow 5tin0amum followed by Offa becomes Sanga- 
mvtta instead of ' SangavMLvotia * as it should he. 1 have al¬ 
ready pointed out that the Tanjore inscription (SI/, ii No. 20 
1 7) rends distinctly: ' Todu-knlor-congu-uo^adal-fnat/i* 
pofauai’ which Hultzsch somewhat arbitrarily changed into: 

' Todit-Jcftlurcanpupottal' (ET. ix p, 232 u. 6). The real reading 
doubtless b that of the Tanjore inscription; and its correct 
meaning is that the strong MahTpala was captured by some 
means. Though we know nothing of the means, there is little 
room for doubt that, as Kiethom suggested years ago, the 
1 strung MahTpSla ’ must he the same as the Pale ruler of 
Bengal, It seems that Dr. S. K. Aiyangar has, unconsciously, 
gone too far in reacting against Mr. Banarji’s claim, based on 
» misquotation from the Con^ofcCiiiiJcam, that Muhijsaln of 
Bengal defeated Rajendra, or at least successfully stopped 
his crossing the Ganges, But the alibi sought to be established 
on behalf of the Cola general appears to rest on very flimsy 
grounds, I must, however, note that a single inscription from 
Tirukoyiiur (128 of 1900) gives the reading * Sango^-Otta- 
MahlpaJanai.' Thin solitary instance mit of over a hundred 
inscriptions I have consulted cannot, T think, he regarded as 
anything but o mistake of the engraver. 

Of verses 116-2-1 of the TiruvSlanga^u plates, I think the 
first four complete the account of the Campaign undertaken 
by the general in quest of the Ganges including the overthrew 
of Mahtpala (119). The rest are devoted to a narration of 
other achievements of Rajendra. Verses 120 and 121 state 
that the king personally undertook a campaign against the 
OHa—note particularly that there is no mention of MahlpuJa 
here—and his younger brother, before his return to the capi¬ 
tal (J22). Tn this campaign the king killed or defeated 
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(pbii My p) the 0\ta and hts brother and collected s tribute of 
elephants; the Mahcndragiri stone Inscription (396 o! 1396) 
states that VunaMditya, the Kulutcsvara, was defeated b,V 
Raj pud r a and compelled to Hive up a number nf his elephants 
to the conqueror. Both the references appear to be to the 
same campaign ; but it is not easy to decide whether the cam¬ 
paign took place in Rajaraja’a life-time and has been mention¬ 
ed here out of Its proper place or whether it occurred some¬ 
time about the tenth year of RSj5ndia and is, for some reason, 
omitted in the Tamil prefasti. I am inclined on the whole to 
the latter hypothesis. It must be noticed also that verse 122 
States that the king returned to his capital before he under¬ 
took the campaign against Katiiha (verse 123); Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar reverses the order in his summary (p- 564) and holds 
that the expedition against Kadarani started from ‘ the coast 
region of KaJingam* (p, 566), He adds that all Rajcndra’s 
records uniformly state that, having reached the mouth of the 
Ganges and subjugated Orissa, the overseas expedition set sail 
from there: in saying this he overlooks the Fact that we have 
to Hi stin g ” H i the different campaigns uf RSjendras reign 
by the stages through which we can trace the growth of the 
tint mantii txdartt introduction; records of the 12th year stop 
with the conquest of the Ganges, and the overseas expedition 
does not find mention before the year 14; and it cannot be 
a mere accident that at each of these stages the Tiruvalaugatfu 
plates state that the king returned to his capital. On Dr. S. K 
Aiyangar's method of interpretation, we shall have also to ad¬ 
mit that Rajondre started against Ceylon from Malkhed. an 
obviously impossible assumption, 

Jn the Journal of the flilitir and OritM Research Society 
(1926 Vnl xiv pp. 512-20) R. D. Berverji examines the opi¬ 
nions of Dr, S. K. Aiyangar on RSiendra’s Ganges campaign. 
On die location of Dandabhukli and the difficulty of postulat¬ 
ing the existence, os Dr. S. K, Aiyangar does, of a body of 
Kanptas holding a military fief in Bihar, T find mystif In 
agreement with Banerji He seems to me to he justified also 
in Ids view that the composer of the Tiruvalangad u plates 
'had very hazy notions of the position of these places in the 
map of India,' and that ‘Prof. Aiyangar, who relies entirely 
on the Tiruvalengadu plates in preference to the Tirvimnlai 
rock inscription, has been clearly non-pluswd,' He clinches 
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his arguments about the route of the Cola army by saying: 
‘An army approaching Bengal and Bihar from the South 
must follow the natural line of communication through Orissa, 
Midnapur, Hoogly and Howrah to roach Vanga and Utiara 
Rodha, and this is exactly the route desert bed in tire Tiru- 
maiai i-ock inscription.’ Banerji’s statement, however, that 
the Cd}a army followed the coast litre from near the Chilka 
Take and debouched into the interior only once when it went 
into KosaJa, dearly overlooks the data on the earlier stages 
of the campaign furnished by tire Tirumalai rock inscription, 
lie also observes that Govindacandra of the C&ndra dynasty 
of Eastern Bengal 'had most probably become a vassal of 
Mahipfila 1 and therefore a flanking movement may have been 
expected of him,’ and this was possibly the reason why he had 
to he dealt with before Mahipala was attacked. This state¬ 
ment from one sn well-versed in Psla history is valuable as 
affording support to our position an the general relation 
between Ranaaura. Dhaimapalk and Govindacandra On the 
one side, and Mnhlpals on the other. It also constitutes a 
virtual abandonment by Banerji of the interpretation he had 
put on the Tirumalai rock inscription in his monograph on 
the Poles of Bengal Hint it depicts Bengal as cut up into a 
number of independent small states, a view that has boon 
cited and commented on in the preceding chapter. 

As against S. K. Alyangar, whom he does not hesitate to 
accuse of betraying 'the spirit oF a partisan and not that of 
a critical historian,’ Banerji seeks to buttress his position in 
regard to the Candakausikatn by arguments which do not 
stand critical examination, and which make it easy, for any¬ 
one so minded, to bring with more reason against Banerji 
himself the charge of uncritical partisanship. Banerji surmises 
that Prof. Aiyangor has forgotten the existence of the Cambay 
plates of Govinda TV. And the history furnished by these 
plates is summed up by Banerji with more rhetoric than 
fidelity in the following terms: 'Very shortly afterwards 
(ie. after the accession of Mahipbla 1) the Gu^jara-Patilinra 
empire was shattered by the onslaught of the great RSsLrakiitai 
conqueror Indra III. In fact this young prince dealt the death¬ 
blow to Gurjara-Partihara supremacy in India He invaded 
Majva, captured Ujjain, crossed the Jumna near Kalpl, 
devastated Kanauj and compelled Mahlpflla to flee before his 
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general, the C&jukya chief, Nares'unha, to Allahabad. Mahl- 
p5la I returned to Kan&Uj after the retirement of the RastlO- 
k fl fr army to find that the provinces were fast becoming 
independent under die feudatories and governors. No Mahl- 
pala of the Giujara-PratihSra dynasty ever defeated any 
Karnataka army or duel and therefore it is cruel of Professor 
Aryan gar to postulate the production of the drama Canda- 
kaHsifeam before this unfortunate king.’ 

Now. the Cambay plates of Govinda have been edited by 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar who had no preconceived notions 
about either Rajcndra or Mahtpala of Bengal to uphold, and 
it is interesting to see how he makes out the relations between 
India III and Mahtpala I, the Pratthara king, as revealed by 
these plates and other contemporary inscriptions. In » 
succinct and full discussion of the historical significance nf 
verse 19 of these plates, 1 * 9 he points out: ‘But the complete 
devastation of Mahodaya, which Indra Til is spoken of as hav* 
ing brought about, is merely poetical. For the poet's object 
appears to be to introduce a play on the words Jtfafcitdajtfl and 
Kitfositola. * * ■ This is also seen from the consideration that, 
aa B matter of fact, for long after the event recorded in this 
verse took place, Kanauj continued to be the capital of several 
princes, ruling over northern India. What Indra lit actually 
did beyond attacking Mahodaya nr Kanauj. cannot be inferred 
from the verse itself. But we can ascertain it with the help 
of other inscriptions. 1 After a careful examination of other 
inscriptions, which is too long to be reproduced here, 
Prof Bhandarkar reaches the conclusion that though Indra 
succeeded for a time in depriving Mahtpala of his kingdom, 
he was soon restored to the throne by the combined efforts of 
Dharmapaln of the Psla dynasty of Bengal and the Chandella 
king Hargadeva. Hero, then, it seems we have all the elements 
needed to satisfy the requirements of the verse in the prologue 
to the Condnkouiika vi which ascribes to MahlpSla. by a 
natural exaggeration, the repulse of the Knninjas from Kanauj 
brought about by his allies. In fact by recalling the story of 
Kaut Ilya’s expulsion of the Nandas for the sake of Candra- 
gupta. the verse in the Ceudoknusikam implies what was an 
essential feature in the restoration of Mahipala, viz,, the large 
place taken by diplomacy and foreign invasion in bringing 
about the restoration. 

C, 30 
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The history furnished by Iho Cambay plaits and other 
records ol the time seems therefore to establish conclusively 
that the was enacted before the Gurjora- 

Pratihu™ Malupila I, nearly a century before the time of the 
Pale Mahipala to whose reign Mr. R, D. Banerji would assign 
the play. See also Sicn Konow, fudische Drama p. 87, and 
JOR. vi pp. 191 iL 


Note B 

G AN G AIKOND A-CoL A-PURAM 

The following interesting account of this place appeared 
in a local publication ol 1855 which is not easily accessible now. 
U was reproduced once in the IA. tv p, 274, and may well find 
a place here. 

‘It may also be mentioned that in the Udaiyarpaiaiyrm 
taluka (here is an embankment 16 miles long, running north 
and south, provided with several substantial sluices and of 
great strength, which In former times must have formed one 
of the largest reservoirs In India, This large tank or lake 
was filled partly by 0 channel from the Kolerun river, up¬ 
wards of 60 miles in length, which enters it at its southern 
end, and partly by a smaller channel from the VeTjar, which 
entered it on the north. Traces of both these channels still 
remain. The tank has been ruined and useless for very many 
years, and its bed is now almost wholly overgrown with high 
and thick jungle. It is said traditionally that its ruin was 
wilful, and the act. of sn invading army. Near the southern 
extremity of the band there is a village, now surrounded by 
jungle, called Gangiikuiidupuram. Immediately in its vicinity 
is a pagoda of a very large size and costly workmanship ; and 
close by, surrounded by jungle, arc some remains uf ancient 
buildings, now much resembling the mounds or heaps which 
indicate the site of ancient Babylon, hut in which the village 
elders point out the various parts of an extensive and magni¬ 
ficent palace. When this palace was in existence, Ganga- 
kundapuram was the wealthy and flourishing capital of a 
monarchy, and the great tank spread fertility over miles and 
miles of what i$ now trackless forest. It has often been pro- 
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jected restore thiit magnificent work, but the scheme has 
remained in abeyance for want of engineer officer". At some 
future time it may be successfully prosecuted, but till then 
this most fertile tract must remain a jungle, and the few 
inhabitants will still point With pride to the ancient btmd as 
a monument of the grand and gig an lie enterprise of their 
ancient sovereigns, dud compare it contemptuously with the 
undertakings of their present rulers. Speaking of the noble 
temple of GangakuivJ a P uriim - 11 must not be omitted that when 
the lower Kolerim anikat was built, the structure was dis¬ 
mantled of a large part of the splendid granite sculptures which 
udorned it T and the enclosing wall was almost wholly destroy¬ 
ed in order to obtain materials for the work- The poor people 
did their utmost to prevent this destruction and spoliation of 
a venerated edifice by the servants of a government that could 
show no title to it; but of course without success; they were 
only punished for contempt. A promise was made indeed, that 
a wall of brick should be built In place of the stone wall that 
was pulled down ; but unhappily It must be recorded that this 
promise lias never been redeemed.' 


JL EL rtli p. 2M. 

2. See ante p, 1S3 and a. 76. 

3. 196 At 1617. 

4. 271 of 1627 (Yr. 7). 

5. 3G3 of 1&17. 

6 118 of 18SB (Sit. iv No, 223). 

7. Set: 117 of 1683, S1L iv. No. 222. 

13, Thin b true (i!jo of the Sanskrit port of tho 

K .LranAii (Tenjore) plates. 

9. Ef i* p. 213. 

10. Hultrarfc observed: 'Efijodhlt^ja appears to huw Ivon co-regent 
of his predecessor CRij^ndm Cofa I) and cannot have exercised Inde¬ 
pendent royal functions before the death of the othor. it Is in porf^t 
uccardaiu* with this conclusion tlmt his inscriptions which have boon 
discovered so fur are all duled in *0 later yeura of his rolRn via., bcl- 
*, WQ the 26th and 3^d years. 1 SB. Hi- P 52. When Huluseh sold this. 
172 of 1894 (Tlruikalwkknr ram) of the 26th year was the earliest record 
{ callable. Since lh*n, the tinkler introduction hus been reported #* 
found in 4M of 1925 fYe.tr 10) and 382 of 1921 {Year 18), but on 
examining the impressions of these records, I hove found thpt they art 
both dated in the thirty-sixth year It fa possible, however, that 
records (with earlier rofinnl yean) wliioh, though containing no praanjtti, 
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give imperial titles to Raj&dhiraja e.g„ Tribhuvanacakravartm (241 of 
1927) and Cakravartigal {124 of 1922), really belong to Rajadhiraja I 
See also 244, 245 of 1929. 

11. 75 of 1895 11. 2-4. (S1I. v, 633)* These lines seem to have been 
taken to mean no more than that Rajadhiraja inherited his kingdom 
from his father—ARE, 1913 II 26. 

12* Fleet, EL xii pp. 295-6, 

13, Journal of the Hyderabad Archaeological Society , 1916, pp> 
14 ff, See also IA. xliv pp. 213-5* 

14. v* 70. 

15* Fleet ascribes this to Somes vara I, Bom. Gaz . I, ii pp* 427, 440; 
EL xiii pp. 180-2. The transfer may have occurred earlier* 

16. 515 of 1912. 

17. Dr* S, K. Aiyangar apparently finds no difficulty here. He says: 
‘Having mastered possession of this debatable frontier of all South 
Indian history (Haichur doab), he proceeded northwards into the south¬ 
ernmost districts of the Rastrakuta country/ (italics mine-GangaiJconda 
Cola p* 544), It is possible that more than one army took the field at 
the same time* 

18* 103 of 1912. 

19. 50 of 1897; 439 of 1907* 

20. 4 of 1890; 257 of 1903, 585 of 1906 from Embadi (also fifth year) 
carries the conquests further up to ^andimattlvu. But as the inscrip¬ 
tion mentions the 25th year of the reign, if was engraved much later 
and is to be accepted with caution. 

21. CV. ii p. xiii. 

22. Hultzsch {SIL iii p. 28) translates: ‘the crown of the king of 
flam (who was as tempestuous as) the sea in fighting.’ But in the 
phrase: 1 pom-hadal-i(attaTasar-tamudii/um/ pomkadal is an attribute, 
not of 1 armor f but of Tlam’. See El. ix p. 233. The plurals in J a rasa r 1 
and *avar deviyar* are meant to show that the hereditary crown is in¬ 
tended. See extract from the CV * which follows, 

23. CV. Ch. 55 w. 16 ff. The three preceeding verses talk of a horse- 
dealer informing the Cola king of the confusion in the island and 
bringing about the invasion: this part of the story perhaps applies to 
Rajaraja’s invasion which is not otherwise noticed by the CV, 

24. Chmnapattifcadhdtiika which Geiger thinks might have been a 
Buddha relic, highly prized, among the regalia of the Sinhalese kings. 
Wijesimha translates: ‘and the Sacred foreheadband/ 

25. 642 of 1909 (yr, 7), 

26. 595, 618 of 1912 (SJI, iv 1389; 1414), 

27. 22 of 1895; 211 of 1911. 

28. Eripodai means 'victorious army'; £engadir-md!ai may be taken 
more literally as above instead of being understood as meaning the 
sun. Contra Hultzsch EL be p, 233, 

29. 29 of 1897 (SIL ii 82); 74 of 1907 (yr* 8). 
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30. 363 of 1917. 

31. vv. 89-97. 

32. 46 of 1907. 

33. 363 of 1917. 

34. 112 of 1905. 

35. 617 of 1916 . 

36. TAS. iv pp. 134-5. 

37. 44 of 1896. 

38. Fleet DKD. 436. 

39. Rangachari-Bellary 279, 471; EC. vii Sk. 220, 307, 

40. Hultzsch translates —'payangodu palimiga* into ‘out of fear and 
full of vengeance.’ (El. ix p. 233). Pal* means vengeance’ in some 
contexts; but here it has surely another meaning; disrepute.' The idea 
is that by his flight he lost his reputation as king or warrior. The phrase 
‘navamdikkulap-perumaligalum’ is not clear. Hultzsch understands this 
independently of the Rattapadi campaign, and translates: 'the principal 
great mountains (which contained) the nine treasures (of Kubera). 
This flawless literal rendering is not intelligible, and Hultzsch has not 
explained what he understands by it. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar is inclined, 
on the other hand, to see a place name of unknown identity in Navani- 
dhi-kula. like Namanaikkonam, Paneappalli and Masuni-desa. (Sewell- 
Historical Inscriptions p. 65, n). But unlike koiiam, palli and desa, an 
ending in kulo seems most unlikely for a place name. I think the whole 
expression is a rhetorical way of stating that much treasure fell into 
the hands of Rajendra. ‘Kulop-peru-malaigai’ suggest, by recalling the 
'Kulaparvatas’ of legend, the vastness of the treasure; and ‘navanidhi, 
though usually employed of the insignia of Kubera, is introduced here 
to suggest the variety of the treasures of the Calukya monarch, cj. kula- 
dhanam-akhilam yososca muktud bhayam aualombya paldyawim cokdra 
(v. 105) of the same context in the Tiruvalangadu plates. 

41. SH ii p. 94-5. n. 4. Dr. S, K. Aiyangar thinks Maski more likely 
and so does Hultzsch, Asoka Insert* pp. xxvi. 

42. 99-108. 

43. v, 101, 5J1. iii p. 423. cf. Karandai v. 62. 

44. IA viii 18; Fleet DKD* 436; Ef. xii pp. 295-6* Krishna Sastri's 
translation of verse 103 of the Tiruvalangadu plates is wrong in imply¬ 
ing that the Eattaraja lost his life in the war; pankhandm means ‘de¬ 
feated, 1 not cut to pieces. 1 

45. 23 of 1917; the others are 24, 30 and 31 of the same collection, 

46. 751 of 1917. 

47. V. 71 EL xxv p, 261. See Eastern Cdtukyas, pp. 221-2 n. 2 for 
a clarification of the verse, 

48. In the Tiruvalangadu plates Jayasimha is described as ‘the very 
abode of Kali 1 (suayam kalerasrayam, SIL iii p. 399 V, 100) and the 
king of Odda is distinctly described as carrying out the orders of Kali- 
raja (ibid v. 120 p. 400); see also Eastern Cdlukyas f pp. 223-4. 

49. v. 109. Cf. Karandai v, 64 saying that the Ganges water was 
brought upon the heads of kings residing on its banks. Also Char a la 
pi. v* 71 
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50. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar is fond of the notion that the scholarly 
Rajendra, Pandita-Cdla as he was, had his imagination fired by a study 
of the Cera Senguttuvan’s exploits as narrated in the Silappadikdram* 
(Gangai-konda-Cdla p. 548) * We may wonder whether Rajendra was 
such a Quixote! The poet Narayana has made another guess (utpreksd), 
not less plausible, of Rajendra’s motive. And we have no record of the 
table-talk of Rajendra or of his reminiscences. But is there anything 
calling for an explanation? The ideal of ancient In dia n monarchy was 
utfhdna and vijipisd; the power of a king was held to be in proportion 
to the extent of territory conquered and the number of victorious raids 
led by him into foreign territory. 

51. 476 of 1911 {year 11) mentions it; records of the tenth year do 
not The detailed account first appears in the twelfth year S1L i, 68; 
487 of 1908. 

52. w. 110, 118. 

53. Note this surname of Rajendra. 

54. The two Mahendragiri inscriptions of Rajendra Cola (Skt) and 
Kijendra-sola-pailavaraiyan (Tamil)— nos. 396 and 397 of 1896— S1L 
v. nos. 1351 and 1352—are usually referred to this war of Rajendra I 
against Kalinga and O^to. ASJ. 1911-2, pp. 171-2; TAS. ui pp. 119-20. 
Dr. Venkataramanayya’s objection to this (Eastern Calttkyas, p. 225 n . 
1) does not seem to be well-founded, 

55. See EL ix p. 233. The notes below explain the variations ip my 
rendering, 

56. Hultzsch has: 'whose forts (bore) banners which (touched) 
the clouds/ which has no support from the text, 

57. The translation here is based on the reading in 176 of 1923: 
f Kdmid<ai uajanogar Ndmarwii kkonamum/ 

58. Another form has Venjina infar* for 'oeftjilai-tnrar/ 

59. Read: 'pdiodoip-patana- mdsuni-desam 7 (511. ii 20 1. 5 and p. 
108) for ^ pdiu4uip-pn^-nan-mdsttni-^lesam , (Hultzsch) of the Tiru- 
malai rock; or translate *Masuni-desa celebrated for fruits (amidst) 
green foliage.* 

60. Read: 'Adi-nagar-uaigir-candira' etc., where is the 

locative case ending, not to be read nagamuaipil* as has been done. 

61. This seems better for *ayamil van-hirtti Adinagar\ than * which 
was famous for unceasing abundance* (Hultzsch), perhaps reading sirfti 
for kirttL 

62. 'Mifai* is a synonym for k&varkadu’; Manimikalai, xxviii, 1, 25. 

63. Read—'todu-kaiar-cangii-uodadal Mat/ipalarcaf (Tanjore SIJ 
ii 20 plate). Hultzsch’s talk of ‘ear-rings, slippers and bracelets' of 
Mahipala is entirely out of place. Often also ‘todu-kt^r-cangod-adal 
JVIahipdlatt* (478 of 1902), where 'sangu* may mean conch (sanfcka). 

64. 'VeHiTialar* for *t?eri-manar in some copies, 

65. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar suggests that this campaign started from 
Kulpak, the northern limit of Rajendra’s earlier campaigns, or ‘from 
somewhere not far off/ (Gangai-koyifa-CdUi p, 549), There is no evi- 
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dence, however, to show that at any time Rajendra became master of 
the W. Calukya territory in the present Hyderabad state so as to organise 
and despatch a large army from there on a campaign of aggressive war¬ 
fare into foreign territory. And the Tiruvalangadu plates are explicit, 
as Dr. Aiyangar has himself noticed (ibid, p, 547), that the expedition 
started from the Cola capital. 

66. EL ix pp. 178-9, 

67. ibid., p, 163, 

68. ibid., p, 180, 1. 29. 

69. EL vii* List p. 120 m 3. 

70. Dr, S, K. Aiyangar says that f £adinagar of Tamil, hitherto read 
Adinagar, Jajnagar of the Muhammadan historians/ is no other than 
Yayatinagar, identified with Binka by Hiralal and said to have been 
founded by one of the early Kesari kings of Orissa, {Gangm-ko7ida- 
Cd|a p. 550), But he does not say how he gets his new reading £adina- 
gar. The Tirumalai rock inscription clearly has ‘vankirtti-yadiriagar* 
{EL ix p, 232, plate 1. 8) and the Tan.iore record equally clearly 'uanfcirtti 
Adinagar* (SJJ. ii plate 3, L 5, end); * vanktrttiy-yddinagar is often 
found (77, 78, 78 A of 1895) and * vavMrtti-Ayadingat 7 in 171 of 1894— 
all of years 16 and 17. One may doubt also whether the rather colour¬ 
less ‘ptUurar ser 3 applied to Kosalai-nadu is susceptible of bearing the 
interpretation put on it by Dr. Aiyangar who sees in it some of the 
consequences of the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni (ibid). 

71. R. D. Banerji- Pdf as of Bengal p. 71. 

72. Contra R. D. Banerji: 'The Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra 
Cola I shows that the ancient Gan da and Vanga had become divided into 
a large number of small kingdoms* (ibid, p, 69), 

73. A Lak$misura was samast-dtauika-sdmanta-cakra-cuddTnani in 
the reign of Ramapala, (ibid. p. 72). 

74. ibid, pp. 72-73; cf Prabodha-candroda^a, Act ii, where we have: 
nitnamayairt daksinarddha-pradesd-djdgato-bhatn^t/ati; and Gawdatn 
rdstram - annttamam nirupamd fatrdpi Rddhdpurt. 

75. See note A at the end of the chapter. 

76. w, 117, U9. 

77. ASL 1911-12 pp, 173-4. Venkayya makes a gratuitous assump¬ 
tion that the water of the Ganges was taken at Allahabad, and identifies 
Lada with Berar. He says: "As we cannot imagine that all Northern 
India was conquered by Rajendra Cola's general in about a year, the 
only reasonable alternative seems to be that a few previously chosen 
tracts of country were actually invaded and if the inhabitants offered 
any resistance, a regular war was gone through. The names of the 
remaining territorial divisions with their rulers were ascertained and 
included in the list of kings overcome, . * . The exact course which these 
roving pilgrims followed in Northern India cannot be easily traced at 
present* (p, 174), 

78. v, 109 of the Tiruvalangidu plates. 

79. ibid v, 124. 

80. Pdlas of Bengal pp, 73, 99, 
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Si. Verse 111, end of AnanlBsambhu'a gloss i'Madras Mss. Library 1 ), 
lii two verses Jntroducfid hy the glnssfltor with the word^ *atm pumi- 
kutha-pravanguh* Rojcndra. is said to have himself gone to bathe in the 
Ganges. Krishna Sastri wrongly ascribes these statement* to the Sid- 
dhdnfafSrdo^h itself and suggests that the work was composed in RJdfcn- 
dro 1 ! lime and under his patronage. Si/. hi introduction p. 22. 

82. l^mutovaka plafes— JAHRS, li, p, 287 l 63, 

©. El. xvlj p 77. 

SC Bharuh, xx, p_ 439; Eostmi Cfllljicj/ffll., pp. 241-4. 

85, 4B2-K of 1B9G (Eli, v, no. B2) tf and Edrtfim Cafi^yoj. p. 239, I. 

86 . 212 oF 1911 f am not sure of the correctness of She date in a 
roowd from Mylar of the 13th year {EC. ix cp. 84) which ako gives the 
full introduction. There is a fragment dated In Mil- 11 th year from 
Kiiruburu (Mysore) mentioning the conquest of Kadaram (EC. x ct 47>. 
But the dale is obviously too early: perheps an instance of a gift of the 
11 th year recorded some years later. 

ST. v. 123, CL KarandaE v. 62 

6Sr £11. li p. 169. The notes that follow explain my differ&noi*a with 
Hultxack 

89. Tho conjecture ‘ytitfum* (p 107 n. &} doe* not help. The 
reeding in fit h& records i vdgaiyain F is quite goad, 'Gagai* victory, B am' 
is expletive. Poruicadaf, fighting ocean' U u common expression for 
p army\ 'Kumbakha.r\ r means "elephant with the kumbn. the globular 
front/ 

SO, Rultzsdi hte: extensive city of the enemy/ The Tsnjore text 
'(Irf^civBTUihffnopcrr* can hardly give his moaning. I take it to be "artlu 4 - 
ovan + ahanagar'. The tempting suggestion of Coedes that this and 
ihe following phrases may be attribute of Srivisaya {BEFEO, xvtfl 
No. 8 p. & n_ 1 ) has been partly accepted by me. 

91 See EL b p. 231 

92. 'Pudawm' is a small gale-way" in a larger door T u wicket, 

93. This translation stems more literal ihim '(with) a lorl situated 
on a High HU 1 for V^-^nlas-iireyiJ/ 

94. ‘Possessing (bothh cultivated land (?) and jungle 1 HultzAch, 
Though tufii' meani low jungle/ the meaning of the whole phrase is 
by no means clear. 

95. Was subdued by a vehement (attack) \ Hultzsch. The t*sa 1* 
m kalftttit\d‘iT~ ka^tindimV which means that the fierce strength (fri<hm- 
dfnd) increased (mudin in fighting or war (falfcn), 

%. "WhoKC flower garden* (resembled) the girdle (of the nymph) 
of the southern region/ Hbltzsch, Though I am not aura how ibis 
curious translation was reached by HuJtzsch, I suspect that he took the 
phrase *tLnrtkfcap0Tpohr to be composed of 'ten + nnkkon -f var + polir p 
and even so the translation k forced. In triiMi |( is ten -f nakka + vfir 
-j-poUl, the terms mooning respectively 4 lionvy h , ‘laughing" 'long 1 mid 
Eowcr-gordea/ 

97. Tedu-kadd ia rendered by Hnltz$oh into "the neighbouring 
*Mu Bui i* F in the sense of touch' is a late form; and 'rodu-Jindar 
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u dnssif phrase containing an allusion la ihe story of the sen being 
dug out by the sum of Sngnrfl; rodti r mean* 'to dig/ 

9B. il t 20 

OS. ibid, p, 106, 

XOO $11, % p. 195. 

101. This had been lusted in Hahffrn-Johsa n. BEFEO r xvlii, 6, p. 
0, m 5, 

102. ARB, IftJft, parr^raph 25. 

103. BEFEO } KviU No. fl r The extensive Researches (1002) of 
Gerini t Asiatic Society Monographs enl l> r also deserve* grain Fd ae- 
k nnwlftdgeittiftt from all students of the historical geography of Eastern 

A«in. 

104. ARB. 1019, paragraphs, 46-41. 

105. ibid., 1022. paragraph. 14. 

106. np. dt- p- 5. 

lOf. The Chinese habit nf abridging foreign names, especially when 
they are Jong, is well-known. 

108. Op- ait pp. 23-4. See also Ferraud, UEmpire SwrMWen*** dc 
$ri Vijeya JA, 1922; pp. 192 ft. 

lft&, Hlrtb and RockhUI, Cftatt Ju-kiui p. 05; Coedes., op. nr. p, 13- 

119. pp. 60-2. 

111. Op, cit. p. 25- 

112. Gerini,, Researches p, 513- 

113 flrid. H pp 533-4 Cwdra (p. 9) leaves the question undecided 
whether MeiaJyur was on the Eastern or Western Gogol of Sumatra or 
in the South of the Malay peninsula, and observes that, in any case, it 
must have been a state near Palembang which, according to I-taing. 
annexed Malay u between aj>. 672 and 705, (also Gerini pp. S30-1). 

114. Chou Ju^kufi p. 67. 

115. Coetfe op, ett. pp. 10-11; 33-8, Dr. S. K Aiyangar saypj "Mayi- 
nidingam may bo Besingft (RaL fringe >, the modem Rmgooa 1 (op, cfi. 
p, 676) Contra, Gcrini—pp, 78-7. Wo emrnot s of course, go so far 
afield for find Eng hlayim^ingjun- 

118. Cbcd^s> op, oft pp. H-13. 

117. Geiger, eh. 76, v- 63. 

110. ARE, 189S-9 paragraph 47: ARB . 1909-10. p 14, paragraph 40. 

I IS . Eg. Kodiram with (£ri}-khettura, undent Prome (Kanakasa- 
bhai); Mudamfilingam with Martaban (Smith); d, Cocdes op, cit. p. 6. 

120. Geiger. CV Cii m ch. 76 v. 35. 

121. Ceed-irs, pp, 14-5. The Ar^itnant has boon advanced (ARB. 
1019 panigraph 47) that Fnppalam and Kustiml, the two ports mentioned 
In the MrthdoarrjAfl account of the Ceylonese expedition against Raman- 
iladcsa must both be identified together; and that ns Kustrmi Is clearly 
Essslcn, the format must ho cither Dagan or Rangoon, the neighbouring 
pen, Thi$ argument clearly underrate* the express slatumcnt in the 
MaMtmmsa that the fleet way scattered by a storm and that different 

C. 31 
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pnrts nf it Ji i/tod te different ports (Ch, 76 w. 56. 59, ©) t w hkh need 
not hove been adjacent 

122. Mevilimbwigam is sought in Perak by Kouffaer, nod in Kiir- 
JTiEtrniiea r Kutusapural by Ldvi re-Aryan and pre-Dmtsidian (Bagchil 
jip, ;Hi-i The fanner also identifies Valaippandum with Pinduranga 
in Camps, (Crom observes; 'AH these conjecture; depend oa our 
f.pin inn-;, not « n sufficient ground.,-.' See Kr,,m Hindoo-Jnnaiische- 
GejcWdenir pp. 251-2. 

123. CfWdra, p. 15; Restarche. a p, 93, Sylvain Ltvi plot,:-™. fc JVid- 
diitt o( U Brhatkathti, Et urlrs Arictirpirj ii, 

124. Chan Ju-krta p 69 

125. Ibid., pp 67-6 n. 1. JOAS. 1M5 p. -198. 

12T fl Oj>. nt. pp. 16-18. Tho name Tumniingn whidi Coedes oh- 
kiiiis from a Hasubrit inscription from Joiya (ibid-, p. 32} ig near 
enough to Tan-Til.',-liny and Tomttiinp run , or Tiunulragam. '(till there 
should be HO difficulty in accepting the view that nil the tlire* forms 
,.v. variant* of the same name. CwdfV suggestion that the Tamil „ mnf . 

be read TamarolmtjEUn (p, 17) is therefore unnecessary; it is 
inadmissible ns Madameling™ 7 {or Mudumn]ingam) alliterates with 
the first lm!f of (be line ‘titaMdwaiiintti’ m the Tamil inscriptions, and the 
sound Vo fa, by the rules of Tamil prosody, quite fmprwsdfrte i n the 
second half of the line; but fide mar tmUrteoi md Damariitipwn is, a 
possible reading of the Tamil line, according to Desikavinaynkam PilloJ. 

127. Tawoey's Kathdraritaa^ro, i 87, 92, 552; ii 44, 58R where 
Ketihfi is called on island; and the Leyden grant. Also Kerandai v. 63. 

128. vv, 188. 1B!». 

129. Pflfhipjsitra p. 550 (3rd Edn.}. Ski. Kntaha and Tamil Kadfi- 
ram are, as pointed out by Coedk, (op. Hi. p, 26; also Ferrand. JA. 1922 
hji 5-1), semantically related, and mean *a copper cauldron’; Tam. 
Kudu ram has also the sense of 'brown colour bordering on the black', 
and Kalatrani the screw of 'blackness.' Apparently thLs synonymity has 
induced Nneeinarkkimyar and the lexicographers to gloss Kklagam hy 
Kadariim. Kaduram and Ki durum sro evidently different reading'. u f 
the same tofXHiyin. they have, however, no phonetic connection with 

or mill f£al again 

150. vjt. eft. pp. 20-2. 

m Fl r r,ind says that Ka^ram, and KMn&sm ciinnot 

i Kfrdflh on the W co.v:t o1 lha Mislay peninsula (JA, 1922 p 5i ) 
’Geographically,' he says, fedoram and Kidirmm kre situated in 
Sumatra according to Tamil texts/ imd he cites the authority of the 
Pandya inscriptions 588 of 1916 and ?56 of 1906 a* era rimed up in the 
epigraphies reports. There texts by no niftans imply anything more 
than that the king of &avaluun was also tb* king of Kadanm in the 
thirteenth as tn the eleventh century. Tire political position of Sri 
77 i jay a and Kaduram in reletlon tn Jaiya m the thirteenth century has 
boon dealt with by Ccedes in Bijifrar/m Tot dr Tdel Land etc. Deel 
83 (1327} pp. 458 ff. in the paper 'A prope* de fa chute Du Kopaiinra de 
$ r ‘ Vijapa; where he reiterates hb view that Kadarum is Kedah. 
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Thoi^i Ferraiid wa* fiwlbcd in 1022 UA. p. 51) U* locate in 

the south oi Sumatra or on its *Ast coast, it must be mentioned that 
he left the question open 04 he humelf JeIt the weakness nf Hie icxla 
he relied nn, Gerinl's brief discussion (nt p. 333 of his. Reseim'he*) on 
which Dr $. K Aiyuigar hase* his identification of Ka#rcim with Kerti 
on the N. E, ctwurt of Sumatra Cdfa pp. 5Cfl IT.) has now 

been KUjwr.wilH, 

J32. S, K. Aiysngar,. &p. eit. pp. :>Gft STl. 

133r Mirth and TJnckhilUCkou Jw-kuv. pp. 13-9- 

134. Gerini-iTEift’arcfip^ p. 609 n. 3 unduly fl bridges the length of 
R£]arajn 5 reign to ©3S-IO02 and inmgmes dll'ticu t C U? :-= which do not exkl 
Even if Rujarijn's reign did not extend beyond ihe 29th year (1014), 
Ihi? embassy to China may have left in bis life-time end reached Chim* 
in ihc sudCMdinff year after sumc dvlny rn roistc in I hr Malay region. 
5®e also Clmu Ju-kud p. 100 

135 Cited Chau Ju-kua p, 63, 

136. ASSL tv. p, m 11. *G-S8 El. xjfcii, 

137 of. Cbede$, op, ci'h p- 3- 

133. ARE, m2 p. 12. 

130. Dr. 5. K. Af yangnr dticimf Min p. 103: Gangnikond* C*jn; 
SIT- Hi Intr p. 21. 

14ft BlL iii p. 56. 1 have altered Hultsjieh 1 ^ transit u*n al soEnr 
points. 

Hh Tiiuu^h "lennavor may mean r^ndyiF it seems possible that 
here it mean*; only 'klng^ of the south,' dti alliance between Ceylos:i 
(Manftbbftrana) iStl iii 29, 1, 13 1 , Kem[* and Pandya being meant. 

142- Thb event omitted in some records #.jjl p 6 of 1390. Hullxsch 
translates differently; hut sw ARE. 1930 H. 40. 

143. Lit 'wns attacked by pain* m the bowels,' 

144. The symbol of an aggresaive invasion. 

m. PK. p. 113. 
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Chapter XI 


THE SUCCESSORS OF RAJ DBA 
(All IMkTOh 

Under Rajaraja I- the real founder ol the C6la Empire:, 
and his talented son Rajendra t. the usual 
The sons oi Uiie 0 f C on quest, which was from North to 

Rajendra L had been reversed, and the victorious 

tiger-banner carried far into the North, Kajendras suds, 
three of whom succeeded their father, one after another, on 
the Cdja throne, inherited an extensive empire, and on the 
whole p ably maintained its extent and prestige during their 
reigns. There wls much hard, and occasionally tierce fighting, 
particularly ugainsi the Cajukyaa across the Tungabhadra 
frontier, and the first of these three kings died on a battle¬ 
field in which the second was crowned immediately after his 
steadiness and valour had converted an almost certain defeat 
into a brilliant victory. There was trouble also from the south, 
the Faijdya and Keruja being always in league with the Cey¬ 
lonese rulers, and waiting to take the fullest advantage u£ 
the difficulties that beset their suzerains elsewhere. Towards 
the end of tills period, these troubles, together with others of 
a dynastic and possibly religious nature, brought about a poli¬ 
tical revolution which proved the salvation of the empire for 
well over a century thereafter. As will be shewn later, the 
exact circumstances under which the CSjukya-Cdja, Rajendra 3 
came tn occupy the imperial Cola throne are nut easily de¬ 
termined; but there can be no two opinions on the consequen¬ 
ces to die Cola power of this turn of events. By introducing 
a fresh, and possibly more vigorous, yet closely related stock 
of kings lo the rule of the empire, and by amalgamating, at a 
critical time Lhe resources of the Eastern CsUukya kingdom 
with the Cola, it ensured a continuous and active life for the 
empire of Rajaraja at a time when Ills descendants in the 
main Une were overwhelmed in desperate conflicts of which 
they saw no end. 

The KanyukumSri inscription 3 of VLTfitrajeudra states ex¬ 
pressly that Rajadhiraja WHS the eldest of the 
Order of three $ons of Rajendra who succeeded him 

in order; this statement is confirmed by the 


ffttemrion. 
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inscriptions of the three reigns taken together; one record of 
the thirty-fifth year 3 of Ra]£dhirfija mentions the significant 
name mmbit-Junniccdln-i'ainTMi^fo which recalls distinctly the 
praaasti of Rajendra TT beginning tirumcgal rrumiviya, TMs 
prasesti gives a succinct account of how Rajendra co-operated 
with lib older brulher Rajadhiraja in the prolonged Cajukya 
war of the reign. Vlmrajeudra was doubtless identical with 
Vira-Cola, 3 the younger brother of Hajendraiiiva on whom he 
conferred the title Karikfski C0}u; in fact the W. Cujukya jn- 
scriptious call him generally Vira. An inscription of Virara- 
jendra from the Rainnnd district -8 refers to his father {flyj/«r) 
who conquered Gangai, Purvadesam and Kadaram. Prom a 
study of the dates of the inscriptions, it is seen that ihr-re is a 
large measure oE overlapping among the reigns, a feature 

which should cause no surprise after the 
reigiv r!uBPmK conjoint rule for over twenty-five years of 

Rajadhiriija with his father. The latest 
regnal year of Rajidhiraja mentioned in his records is the 
thirty-sixth,® falling in a,o. 1053-4. The approximate date of 
the accession of Rajendra II has been fixed from his inscrip¬ 
tions as May 28, a_d. 1052.® Likewise, the highest regnal 
year of Rajendra U is twelve, taking his rule up to a.tj. 1064, 
Vlrarajendra's accession, however, took place sometime in 
, a.d, 1062-3 7 which is counted in his records 

RajamaMndTa , . — ___ . 

as his first year.® Rajakesuri Rajam abend ra- 
deva, whose inscriptions do not carry his reign beyond the 
third year, must be found a place before the accession of VTra- 
rajondra-deva. His brief prasantis tell us little beyond the 
fact that he upheld the code laid down by Mahu for the ad¬ 
ministration of the land; but even this statement in not al¬ 
together valueless as it is closely corroborated by the KcEiTt- 
pflfritppflra-liv 0 which says just the same thing even more forcib¬ 
ly, without mentioning any other fact, about a king whom it 
places between the sovereign who crowned himself on the 
field Of Koppam (Rajendro II) and the victor of Kufiid-sanga- 
mam (Virarujenrira). Further confirmation of the position 
assigned to Kajamahendru is found in a single inscription of 
his Stating that the king *by a war-elephant caused Ahavamalia 
to turn bis back (on the hank ot) the winding river/ 1 ® It seems 
possible that Rajamabendra the son of Rajondra If men¬ 
tioned In an inscription of the ninth year of that king* 1 under 
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the name Rajendra, and that when, soon after, he was chosen 
heir-apparent he assumed the title Rajamahendra to distin¬ 
guish himself from his father Rajendra-deva and his grand¬ 
father Rajendra-Cola-deva, Here again, the succession of two 
Rajakesaris, Rajamahendra and Virarajendra, must he ex¬ 
plained as due to one of them having died as heir-apparent 
without ever ruling in his own right, and that the other was 
chosen to fill his place. 12 This period is brought to a close by 
the short and troubled reign of Parakesari Adhirajendra, one 
of whose records dated in his third year 13 mentions the eighth 
year of Virarajendra. The succession and chronology of the 
period may, therefore, be summed up as follows: 


(1) Rajadhiraja I Rajakesari 

(2) Rajendra II Parakesari younger 

brother of (!) 

Rajamahendra Rajakesari son of 
(2) died as crown-prince 

(3) Virarajendra Rajakesari 

(younger brother of 1 and 2) 

(4) Adhirajendra Parakesari son 

of 3 (?) 


ad, 1018-1054 
a.d, 1052-1064 
a.d. 1060-1063 
a.d, 1063-1069 
aj>. 1067(8-1070 


Rajadhiraja’s prosastis are usually found in two forms, 
one of them rather short, commencing 
tingdler-pera-vatar, which records only the 
earlier achievements of the king and seems 
to have been stereotyped about the twenty-sixth year of his 
rule and repeated in that form in some of his later records. 
The longer form tingaler-taru has many variations and in 
fact it is seen to have gone through several editions, so to say, 
some giving more details of transactions only briefly men¬ 
tioned in others. 14 A few of the inscriptions of the later years 
mention fresh transactions not found in the earlier records; 15 
others simply repeat the older forms without making them 
up-to-date. Further, there is a prasasti beginning tintkkodi- 
yodu tyagakkodi giving no new information and confirming 
some of the details of the Calukyan war found In other records. 


That Rajadhiraja assumed the title Vijayarajendra after 
his triumphant entry into Kalyaijapura has 
already been mentioned. There are. how¬ 
ever, two records of Parakesari Vijaya- 


Two doubtful 
inscriptions. 
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raj&ndra which at first sight seem tit present a baffling prob¬ 
lem. 1 * In one of them, a Koliir record 17 of the thirty-fifth year, 
we must necessarily assume that Parakesart is a mistake for 
Rajakesari: for the high regnal year and the identity of the 
short prfliosfi in this record with that of Rajadhiraju begin¬ 
ning Pirapdnrfiyim taUtiyttm, the lest variety of the praiaetia 
found in RajaH hi raja’s records, leave no room for any alter¬ 
native. The Other record from Pcdda-Ti ppasa mud ram 18 fa lls 
into the reign of Rnjendra It, the younger brother and suc¬ 
cessor of Rajadhiraja, as it is dated in Saka 881, or a.d. 1057-8. 
and as we have no clear proof of Rajadhiraja having reigned 
beyond his 36th year, which would he a.d 1054-5. Kajen- 
dra TI was a Parakesari, and though this record appears to be 
unique in giving him the Vijay&rajendra title, it may be his. 
It shuuld, however, he noticed that a Rajadhiraja inscription, 
doubtfully dated in the 88th year, from Tiruvorriyur, 19 just 
renders it possible that this record is also his. The battle of 
Koppam, in which Hajadhiraja lost his life, took place accord¬ 
ing to Fleet ‘shortly before the 20th January, a.d. 1060/ as a 
record dated in Saka 081 (expired) mentions that Sumesvava 
had then returned from 'a conquest of the southern countries 
and of the Cok.'* 1 Therefore, the Pedda-Tipposamudram 
record of Saka 981 may also be, after all, another instance of a 
Rajudhireja record giving him I be Parakesari title by a mis¬ 
take, In any case we haw no reason to assume that there 
was an alteration in the official title of the king from R5ja- 
kesari to Parakesari* as there are many other records of the 
35th and 3fiih years with the former title. 

The Ceylon war of Hajadhiraja briefly mentioned in the 
last chapter may now be considered in more 
detail. Some of the earlier inscription^ 28 of 
RajadhirSja briefly record that the king of Lanka, the garland¬ 
ed Vallava. and the king of the Kannakucciyar (people of 
Kan&uj). suffered decapitation at the hands of Hajendra. The 
more detailed account of the occurrences as found in some of 
the later records 21 is as follows: — 

‘With a single unequalled aruiy (lie) look the crown 
. of Vikramahahu, the king of the people 

III LOp _ _ , ^ | r r 

inscriptions. of LankB on the tempestuous ocean; 

the crown of large jewels, (belonging 
to) the lord of Lanka, Vikrama -Pan^yan, who, having 


Ctylm w»r. 
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lost the whole of the southern Tamil uouuLry out of fear 
of himself (li^jadlviraja) 1 ' had entered Ijatn (surrounded 
by) the seven oceans; the beautiful golden crown of the 
king of Simhaja. Vtra-Salameghan, who, believing that 
If am (surrounded by) the ocean was superior to the 
beautiful Kaimakucci (Kanyakubjft) wliich belonged to 
him, had entered (the island) with his relatives and 
(those of) his countrymen who were willing (to go with 
him) ^ and had pul un the brilliant crown; who, having 
been defeated on the battle-held and having lost hhi black 
elephant, had lied Igftomimously; and who, when (the 
Cola king) seized his eider sister along with (bis) wife 2 ® 
and cut off the nose of (his) mother, had returned in 
order to remove the disgrace (caused) thereby* and, 
having fought hard with ihe sword, had withered 27 in a 
hot battle: and the extremely brilliant crosvri of large 
jewels, (belonging to) Sri Vallavan (£ri Vail abba) 
MadanarSjan* who had come of the family of Kannaran 
(Kr^na) and had become the proud king of Bam* 1 ® 


The Mahdvum&a shows clearly that the years following 
the deportation of Mahinda V by Rajendra 
and the annexation of + the whole of l)a- 
ma^aJam to the Cola empire a.o. 1011 
were filled with risings on the part of the Sinhalese subjects 
against the new Cola rulers followed by reprisals on their part. 
The Independent testimony of the Ceylonese chronicle not 
only confirms the account of Kajf’Hhtraja’s records in its essen¬ 
tial features, but furnishes much welcome assistance in fixing 
tho chronology of events which, though spread over several 
years and apparently connected with more than one cam¬ 
paign, seem to have been grouped together to form a con ve¬ 
il ion l section in the praift&ti of Bnjadhiraja, The Mtfh&vamsa 
affirms 39 that the first outbreak of the opposition to the Cola 
rule in Ceylon occurred about twelve years after the capture 
of Mahinda V, when the Cola wanted to gain control of Mall:ft- 
da's son Kassapa, and that this revolt centred round Kassapa; 
Kassapa and his confederates succeeded in maintaining a con¬ 
test for six months with the Cola forces said 
Six months to have been 95,000 strong; they J killed a 

Vifcknmikfaahn great number of Dam ibis* and compelled 

the rest to retire and Luke up "their abode 


C. 32 
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as before in Pulatthinagara,’ Thereupon, Kassapa began to 
nUe the south-eastern portion of the island of Ceylon, the 
division known as Rohana, under the title of Vikkamabahu 30 
This war of six months preceding the accession of Vikkama¬ 
bahu took place about a.d. 1029, in the reign of Rajendra I; 
but there is nothing to show that Rajadhiraja actually took 
part in it, though he might have done so. 

The Cola inscriptions affirm that Vikkamabahu lost his 

life in the Cola war, 31 and that his diadem 
ills deatn* * «, . . 

fell mto the hands of Rajadhiraja; the 

Mah&vamsa, however, says that he suddenly died of a disease 
in the twelfth year of his reign a.d. 1041 in the midst of exten¬ 
sive preparations for a Cola war. It is possible that the Cola 
panegyric is more boastful than true, though his crown may 
have been among the booty of the Colas 33 Despite Rajendra’s 
success against Mahinda V, therefore, the whole of Ceylon 
was held by the Colas only for a short while, a period of about 
a decade, after which the province of Rohana asserted its inde¬ 
pendence, and kept up a perpetual war against the Cola pro¬ 
vince. In Rajadhiraja’s reign this struggle became very acute 
as every ruler that came after Vikkamabahu was actuated by 
the desire to expel the Damilas from Ceylon. Neglecting the 
eight days’ rule of Kitti (a.d. 1041) 33 the 'mighty Mahalana- 
kitti' who became king of Rohana, ‘was vanquished in his 
third year (a.d. 1044) in battle against the Colas, and with 
his own hand he cut his throat and so died a sudden death. 34 
Thereupon the Damilas took the chief treasures, such as the 
diadem and the like and sent them to the Monarch of the 
Cola land.’ It is not easy to identify Mahalanakitti with any 
of the four Sinhalese rulers mentioned by name in the Cola 
inscription quoted above. Vikkamapandu (a.d. 1044-47) was 
according to the Mahavamsa™ the only son of Mahalanakitti, 
who, having left his country through fear and lived for a time 
in the Dulu country, returned to Rohana when he heard of 
the fate of his father, and was killed, after a short rule, in a 
fight with Jagatipala. The Cola inscription, on the contrary, 
implies that he was a Pandya prince who had once ruled over 
the southern Tamil country, and was compelled by Rajadhi¬ 
raja himself to abandon Southern India and seek his fortune 
in Ceylon, where he became king. As the Pandyan and Cey¬ 
lonese dynasties were at this time in close political and dynas- 
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tic alliance with each other and with the Keralas, and were 
united in their common opposition to Cola ascendancy, 36 we 
have perhaps to assume that the two accounts supplement 
each other, Vikrama Pandya had apparently a Sinhalese 
father and a Pandya mother: his early career in the Pandya 
country is represented, not quite accurately, by the Mahd- 
vamsttj as a sojourn in the Dulu country, or possibly, this 
sojourn in the Dulu land was an interlude between the Pan- 
dyan and the Ceylonese phases of his career. Whatever that 
may be, there is no doubt that the Cola inscriptions and the 
Makavamsa speak of one and the same prince here, and that 
while the Ceylonese account of the manner of his death is not 
contradicted by the Cola records, it is quite possible that his 
diadem also fell into the hands of the Colas as is claimed by 
them. Of Jagatxpala {a,d, 1047-51), the Mahdvamsa says 37 
that he was ‘a sovereign’s son’ from Ayodhya, and that after 
coming fl to Ceylon he ‘slew Vikkamapandu in battle and ruled 
as a mighty man in Rohana for four years. Him also the Colas 
slew in battle and sent the Mahesi with her daughter and all 
the valuable property to the Cola kingdom/ If we overlook 
the discrepancy about the place of origin, Kanyakubja accord¬ 
ing to the Cola records and Ayodhya according to the Mahti- 
'uamsa, there is a striking similarity in the fortunes of Jagatl- 
pala of the chronicle and VIra-Salameghan of the inscriptions, 
and it may be concluded that we have here only one prince 
mentioned under two different names in our sources, 38 But 
this conclusion is not unassailable; the death of Vira-Salame- 
ghan is mentioned in an inscription dated towards the end of 
a*d* 1046; 3& the most critical study of the Mahdvamsa has led 
to the conclusion that Jagatlpala began to rule in a.d. 1047 
and went on till four years later. So that, after all, the differ¬ 
ences in the names and the places of origin of these two princes 
may mean that they were two different persons who had little 
in common with each other besides having attained some cele¬ 
brity in Ceylon as opponents of the Cola regime and met very 
similar fates at the hands of their antagonists. How these 
adventurers from Northern India came to Ceylon in search of 
a career is not easy to explain satisfactorily at present* Sri 
Vallabha Madanaraja, the fourth and last of the princes men¬ 
tioned in the Cola inscriptions, has been identified with king 
Farakkama of the Mahdvamsa who was slain in fight with the 
Colas, 40 This identification is also to be accepted with caution* 
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Madanamjn was a Vallabha (of the line of Kauiiara) by des¬ 
cent; Farakkama, on the contrary, was the son of the Pai^u 
king, he,, Vi kk a n mpan du . Moreover, the death of Parakkamo 
occurred about jld. lQEtt, nearly seven years after the date of 
Rajadhi raja's inscription (a,d. lUit) in which Madanaraja is 
ment^oned > ,1, 

This comparison of the epigraphical account of the Cey- 

Sumr^ry. loneBe m tLt; ™cords Of Rkjadbiraja 

with the events as chronicled in the MeJui- 
i-njFLso thus points to the need for caution in working the two 
accounts into a continuous story of the relations between the 
G0|a empire and that part of Ceylon which was maintaining 
a vigorous struggle for its independence against great raids. 
Only two of the kings in the inscriptions of K^adhiraja can 
be recognhed m the Mahfanmaa vk., Vikramabahu and Vik- 
rama-Pandya Vira-Salamdgha and Sri Vallabha Madanariiia 
are known only to the Cola inscriptions, but apparently are 
not mentioned in the MahS-vama* On the contrary Jagatipala 
and Pmakkama of the M^amsa. who figured in the laier 
stages of tilt? war of independence and laid down their lives 
in that wan, do tint find a place in the Cola inscriptions.^ The 
inscriptions of E^jadhi raja's successor R^jendra H show that 
he too had a hand in the suppression of the Ceylonese risings. 
Records of his fourth year « a.d 1055, slate that ‘he despatch- 

f an imiy to Ct * loi h the king Vira-Salambgha was 

decapitated and the two sons of the Ceylon king ManSbharana 
were taken prisoners.' Later records of Rajendrsdeva men¬ 
tion only Vira-Salamegha* RSjendrflchWs claim is proved 
by the presence of an inscription of his «u Kn at Saugili-Kana- 

££* C ^ afS D “l’ ,,s '^►SdtoEgha toms 
King of the Knhrgas of the strong Brmy,’'*■ there is no reason 
^distinguish him from the 'KamutkucciyoTtevalan' of the 
Hapidhiraja inscriptions. Surviving the disgrace inflicted on 
he members of his family, his sister and mother and wife by 
he fomes of Rajadhimja, and the defeat in the hot battle' 
that followed thereafter when he sought to avenge the dis¬ 
grace, this unfortunate prince apparently foil a victim to 

f? r S 3 ? ruafl POS5ibly !prl hy ^^"dradSva some years 
later. ' The identity of Maniibhorana, Ihe king of the Ceylon- 

ese, whose two sons were captured by Rajendra, is not easy 
to make out, though the suggestion may be offered that he 
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was no other than the king who joined the confederacy of 
three southern kings whose opposition to Cola rule in the 
Pandya country was suppressed by Rajadhiraja in the life¬ 
time of his father* in one of his early campaigns. 48 It may be 
observed that Indian coins found in Ceylon 
Cola coins and include issues of Rajadhiraja and Rajen- 
Ceybn ti0nS ^ dra, 49 and that Cola inscriptions found in 
Ceylon* though not numerous or well pre¬ 
served, carry us right to the end of the period covered in this 
chapter, 50 We may, therefore, conclude that the bulk of the 
island of Ceylon constituted an administrative division of the 
Cola empire, while the south-western part of the island, called 
Rohana in the Makdvamsa $ kept up an incessant warfare for 
the restoration of Sinhalese independence. Prince Kitti who 
assumed the title Vijayabahu in a.d, 1058 was the leader of 
this effort. The Mahavamsa and the inscriptions of VIrarajen- 
dra give some account of it, 51 Like all con- 
polcy reSSiVe querors, the Colas were only exasperated 
by the most natural desire of the Sinhalese 
to be rid of them, and seem often to have adopted savage 
methods of repression such as transportation, decapitation and 
mutilation, even against the women of the royal family of 
Ceylon, After the accession of Kulottunga to the Cola throne 
in a,d, 1070, Vijayabahu I succeeded at last 
where so many of his predecessors had 
failed and restored the independence of Ceylon; a detailed 
account of the steps leading to the success of Vijayabahu be¬ 
longs to the reign of Kulottunga. 


And its failure. 


A second wax' against Somesvara was undertaken by 
Rajadhiraja between a.d. 1044 and 1046. 

Second war The Mardmangalam inscription 52 of 3 
cllukyas. December, a.d, 1046 gives a short account 

of this campaign stating that the Cola king 
defeated in battle several subordinate chieftains 33 of the 
Calukya forces, and destroyed the palace of the Calukyas in 
the town of Kampili, Other inscriptions, of which the earliest 
is dated in the thirtieth year of Rajadhiraja, furnish some ad¬ 
ditional information about what followed the destruction of 
the palace at Kampili,® 4 Another engagement, said to be the 
third of its kind, followed at Pundur, described as a hodaka- 
m&nagar or cantonment city, on the left bank of the Krsna 
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river, in which several Telugu chieftains including the broth¬ 
ers of Telinga Viccaya, his mother and son, vassals of Somes- 
vara, were made prisoners of war together with numberless 
women; thereupon, the city of Pundur was sacked by the Cola 
army and razed to the ground, its site being ploughed with 
asses and sowed with varatikai, a kind of coarse millet; finally, 
the large palace at Mannandippai was consigned to the flames, 
and a pillar of victory erected, bearing the emblem of the tiger. 
These occurrences, no doubt considerably exaggerated in the 
partial report of the Cola records, must have taken place be¬ 
fore a.d, 1048. 

Other records of the same period 55 give more details of 
this campaign. They mention the hot battle at ‘Pundi with the 
swelling waters’ in which Viccaya 56 fled in fear, abandoning 
his father and mother to the mercies of the Cola army; when 
Ahavamalla, in his fear, sent messengers (for opening nego¬ 
tiations), they were rudely handled by the Cola and were 
forced to carry on their persons inscriptions proclaiming the 
flight of Ahavamalla in fear; then, followed by his forces, the 
Cola took his herd of elephants for bathing them in the three 
bathing ghats (turoi)—!Siruturai, Perundurai and Daiva- 
bhlmakasi, and engraved the emblem of the fierce tiger on 
hills marked by the boar sign of the enemy, and planted the 
pillar of victory; 57 he played games® with the kings who pros¬ 
trated themselves at his feet, and raised aloft the banner of 
charity with that of the tiger distributing among the needy 
the ancient treasures captured from the enemy; he then de- 
feated several leaders of enemy forces such as the Nulamba, 
Kalidasa, Camunda, Kommaya and Villavaraja, beheaded the 
Gurjara king, sparing only those who sought his protection 
and restoring to them their diadems and their positions. At 
this point some records 59 introduce particulars not found in 
others. Though the gaps in the text are an obstacle to their 
full understanding, their trend is quite clear and they record 
the manner in which the messengers of Ahavamalla were 
lough handled. Two persons who accompanied a Perkadai, 
a high Calukya official, were made the media of a studied and 
barbarous insult to the Calukyas—one of them being com¬ 
pelled to wear a woman’s dress and the other having his head 
shaven so as to show five tufts; then they were named ‘the 
miserable Ahavamalli and Ahavamalla’ and sent adrift along 
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with the Perkadai. The ancient city of Kalyanapuram was 
sacked soon afterwards, and its royal palace rased to the 
ground after its guards had been overpowered. And Rajadhi^ 
raja assumed in that city the title ol Vijayar^jcndra and per¬ 
formed a viTabhixeka; lliis is confirmed by another inscription 
of a later date in Rajadhiraja’s reign with a unique pramxti 
beginning tirukko^iiyodu^ This record lays stress on the 
victory against Ahavamalia followed by the virchhi^ka and 
the assumption of the Vijayarajendm title. Again, at Dam- 
suram in the Tanjore district can be seen even to-day a fme 
image of a dt^rapaJekfl very different in the style of its work¬ 
manship from similar Cola images, and bearing the inscription: 

1„ Sttfisft Sri UdalyUr Sri V^aya^Gfldra-Deyar 

2. Kali/finaptiTiam Erittu Rodiumndu TitttfSrapal&fcsr 

Le. The door-keeper brought by Ud&lv5r Sri Vijayarajendra- 
deva after burning Kalyas pur am 

There is, however, no mention in Somesvara’s inscriptions 
either of tills campaign of Bajadhiraja or of the later wur 
which, as we shall see, led to his death tin the battle field of 
Knppsm. 53 and for all the vaunted successes 
of the Colas, the Cilukyas seem to have re¬ 
tained Lheir power unbroken. The provenance of the inscrip¬ 
tions uf Sdinesvara, of which several are dated records, shows 
(hat the extent of Lhe Calukyan empire on die side of the Tunga- 
bhadra continued un diminished, From Lhe Hadagajli taluq of 
the Bellary district comes an inscription 63 of Trailokyamalla- 
dev a (Somesviim I) dated (Snku %8) early in a.d, 1047 record¬ 
ing a gift by lhe chieftain Kalidaj-ii. whose name figures also 
among the Telugn princelings*^ repulsed by the Cola troops 
in one of the numerous fights of the Lime. Two other records 6 * 
from the same region arc dated in the next year, Saka 969, of 
which one records a gift of land to a Vi^nu temple by Ma bu¬ 
rn ambles vara Gandaradityarasa, lord of Mfthlgmaflpura^ 
ruling the Sindavadi 1000. BentjevQru 12 and Nuruganda as a 
vassal Of Somesvara. This chieftain may perhaps bn identified 
with Kao^-dinakaran of the Cola inscriptions, 6 * Even if 
we do not accept the rhapsodies of Bilhaim over Sumotvarefe 
conquest of Kamel or VikramSditya's digvljayu. we must as¬ 
sume that the repented incursions of the Cdjas into Cfilukyan 
territory, however annoying to the king and detrimental to the 
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happiness of his feudatories and subjects, resulted in no per¬ 
manent loss of territory. On the other hand, the bulk of the 
fighting is on Calukyan territory, and in the course of the wars 
many large cities seem to have suffered considerable damage 
from the destructive hiry of the invader. The aim of the Colas 
was apparently to reduce the Calukyas to political subject inn 
such as that of the Fandya, Kerala and Vengl kingdoms in tins 
period. In this endeavour they felled totally. It would seem 
moreuver that Sbmesvara succeeded in extending his influence, 
at least temporarily, over Vengl. Ilis Mulgund inscription^ 
dated A.d. 1053 speaks of one of his sons, Somes vara-devn, 
ruling over Bejvola 300 and Puhgere 300 T as beating the title 
Vingipura-vai€£vam And there is found in Dr5ksar5ma, as 
already noted, a record of the same king" 9 dated two years 
later fSaka 977) registering a gift by a daughter nf one of his 
ministers, N5rayann Bhatta hy name. 

FLiijadhiriiju undertook another expedition against the 
Calukya in which he was accompanied by 

' ir conl,nuf his younger brother Rajendra, whom he had 
chosen as heir-apparent in preference to his sons who, though 
not mentioned by name, are said to have occupied fairly high 
positions in the administration of the empire." 9 We get a 
vivid and obviously true description of the occurrences in tliis 
campaign from the records of Rdjeudra JJ. The earliest men¬ 
tion of these events is in a record 70 of liis second year a_t>. 1054: 
more details are given in the Manimangahim record of his 
fourth year. a.d. 1055- This inscription records 7 * that the Cola 
king sought an occasion for war, invaded the Raltamandalam 
and began ravaging the country: the proud Cajukya Ahava- 
malia became furious when he heard of this, and marching out 
with his forces he met the Cbla in pitched battle at Koppam, 
a celebrated tirjha on the ‘Great River’, Fleet identified it 
with Khidrupur on the right hank of the 
*321“ Hvpr about tUirt y miles east by south from 

Kolhapur.-3 That the Km& is the Great 
River per excellence and that ftajdndradeva advanced fo 
Kolhapur soon after the battle are factors in favour of this 
identification But Kopbal on the Hire-halla (great river) 
near Maski is now considered the more likely scene of the 
battle,' 3 which was long and fiercely fought on either side. 
For determining its exact course we have to combine infor- 
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motion furnished by some of Rajendradeva’s later inscrip¬ 
tions 74 with that of the Mammangalam record mentioned 
above. In the early stages of Ihe battle, Rajadhiraja himself 
led the fight, Rajendradeva apparently holding himself in 
reserve. At this stage, the Calukya forces concentrated on 
the elephant on which the Cola king was riding and wounded 
him mortally, so that he ‘went up into the sky and became a 
sojourner in the country of Indra, where he was welcomed 
by the women of the sky/ Then the vast ocean-like army of 
the Kuntalas dashed themselves against the Cola forces which, 
unable to withstand the onslaught, broke up and began to re¬ 
treat in disorder. At this stage, Rajendradeva entered the 
fray shouting out to his retreating forces: Tear not/ and 
pressed forward on his elephant like very Death against the 
Karnataka forces, restored order in his army and won a bril¬ 
liant success by further fighting 75 Once more, the enemy con¬ 
centrated on the Cola king’s elephant, and 'the shower of 
(Ahavamalla’s) straight arrows pierced the forehead of his 
elephant, his royal thigh, and (his) shoulders which resem¬ 
bled hillocks/ and many warriors who had mounted the ele¬ 
phant with him perished in the action. But Rajendra was 
more fortunate than his brother; he succeeded in putting to 
death several leaders of the Calukyan army including Jaya- 
simha, the brother of the Calukya 76 , Pulakesin, Dasapanman 
and Nanni-Nulumban, At last, ‘the Salukki was defeated,— 
with Vanniya-Revan 77 , Tuttan, (who had) a powerful army, 
Kundamayan, whose army spoke (Le,, threatened) death, 
and other princes,—fled, trembling vehemently, with dishevel¬ 
led hair, turning (his) back, looking round, and tiring (his) 
legs, and was forced to plunge into the Western ocean/ The 
elephants and horses and camels, the victorious banner of the 
boar and other insignia of royalty, together with the peerless 
Sattiyavvai, Aangappai and all the other queens, a crowd of 
women and many other things abandoned by Ahavamalla on 
the field, became the booty of the Cola king, Rajendra then 
did a thing not known before, 75 and crowned himself king on 
the battle-field, when the wounds he had 
Rajendra s received in the fight were still fresh on his 

body. According to some of the inscrip¬ 
tions 7a Rajendra pressed on to Kolhapur, where he planted a 
jayastambha ? before he returned to his capital Gangapurl 50 

a 33 
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Such is the account of this celebrated fight at Koppam as nar- 
rated in the Cola inscriptions* 81 

The Calukya inscriptions of the reign of Somesvara tell 
us nothing of the battle of Koppam, and 

inSri&s Sp6cific references to ^ warfare with the 

silent on Colas are few. In 6aka 981 (expired) he 

Koppam, had returned from a conquest of the south¬ 

ern countries and a victory over the Cola, 
and was camping in the Sindavadi country, 83 a province ruled 
by a Maham and ales vara Ciddana Cola-Maharaja. In Saka 987 

in Sdmesvara’s ^isbuvardhana Vijayaditya was encamped 
reign, -asiyakere ° n his way to the conquest 

of the south imder orders from the king. 83 
Bilhana’s account has, as has been pointed out already, appa¬ 
rently no relation to facts and seems to be pure fabrication. 
Shortly after the close of Somesvara’s reign, however, we get 
two inscriptions, 84 both dated about a.d. 1071, giving an 
though fit account of the Cola invasion and the death 

later, Rajadhiraja. Though the date is late and 

the Cola king is not named, it is easy to 
infer from the Cola inscriptions that the transactions record¬ 
ed here relate to the war that led to the battle of Koppam 
and the death of Rajadhiraja. 8 ® The vigorous language em¬ 
ployed by these records against the Cola shows that the 
silence of the epigraphs of Somesvara’s reign is really due to 
a reluctance to record publicly in his life-time unfortunate 
events that caused so much misery and suffering in his coun¬ 
try at the hands of the foreign invader. The maha-pdtaka 
(great smner) Tamilian known as Pandya-Cola, we are told 
took to an evil course (nele gettu) and abandoning the ances¬ 
tral observances of his family, entered the Belvola country 
burned several temples including Jinalayas erected by Ganga- 
perumanadi, and was promptly punished for his wicked deeds 
by losing his life in battle and yielding his head to Somes¬ 
vara . The Cola account of the war, we may therefore con¬ 
clude, is not by any means a greatly overdrawn picture of 
their achievement on this occasion. 

From the manner of his death Rajadhiraja came to be 

Amimeminjina Jj*"" 1 _ aS ’ the kin § who di ed on the back 
title of Rajidhiraja. . an e]e Pnant.’ and he is so styled in the 
inscriptions of his successors. 86 From the 
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time he was chosen as heir-apparent by his father to the day 
when he laid down his life on the field o£ 
A * rMl warrior, Xoppam h Rajadhiraja led the life of a war¬ 
rior king and led many campaign* in person. Hi5 record 
strikes one as that of a bom fighter and his warlike energy 
found full scope in the task of maintaining intact an over¬ 
grown empire that had risen on the ruin of old ruling families 
which never reconciled themselves to subjection to ihe Colas. 
Some of this lighting. like the fund expedition that led to 
Koppain, u p a* of hi* own seeking. Riijiidhirajii was first and 
foremost a soldier * and possibly hi* great military talent 
formed the reason for his being preferred for the succession 
against an elder brother of bis, Hi* performance of the ei^rtt- 
merfha apparently in hi* father's life-time goe* a long way to 
confirm this view. 


Briefly and without much detail., Kajadhlraja^ prastusti* 
lull llh that he employed his father's brother his Own hr others, 
elder and younger, and his sons, in important offices of state 
and constituted them into subordinate? rulers of partic ular 
regions. The star of RajSdhiraja’s nativitiy was Purva-Phnl- 
guni® 7 Gsuigaikond a-eo] apuram was his capital^ Hi* queens 
do not figure as prominently in his record* as in those of other 
Q UKfis reigns; Trailokyam Udaiyar was the title, 

rather than the name, of one of them,* 3 
who, if she was the same as the namhird^^w^r mentioned in an 
inscription of the third year of Rajttudrw H P M may be taken to 
have survived her husband. Besides the title Vijayarajejidra 
assumed by him at Kulyanapuram, Rajadhiraja had other sur- 
names like Vira ra jendra-vormau , ai Ahava- 
itialla*kulantaka, HS and Kalyartopurongund^" 
sola. 83 Mention is made of a spiritual preceptor {gutudevar) uf 
the king by name Adhikarikai Parai&ryart VhsU dev amir ay an an, 
also called UJagajanda-^Ola Bramamfirfiyan; w one wonders if 
Hlagalanda-sola was also a title of Rijiidhiraja. and whether a 
revenue survey was undertaken, in hi* reign. a part of the 
country. 35 Among the feudalorie* of Raja- 
dhirnja mentioned in his records may be 
noticed Dandaniyakan Solan Kumnran Parent aka Mirayan 
aliits Bajadhlrija NlJii-gangarHiyar*; a certain PiHaiyar &>la- 
vallabha-deva whose wife was called Pancavan-mahadeviyar 37 : 
Dan^anayaka Appimayya ,* 5 governor of Maharaja v£di 7UDU, 


Titles 


Fisudmorlftj-. 
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who had Valluru in the Cuddapah district as the seat of his 
govereuucnt, and who may or may not be the same a* Rijaiija 
BrahniSdhiraja 53 who is mentioned in the very next yettr as 
ruler of the same province; and Pillaiyer Vi^uvaxdhiiria-deva, 
doubtless Rsjaraija I of Vengtj whu&e queen Amiuangadevt 
was the daughter of Raieiidra l and the sister of Rajadhiraia, 
and who is said to have presented, in a.D. 105U, three hundred 
Rajaruja-niiiduH, gold coins ui the Vengi kingdom r to the 
temple at Tiruvalyaru in the Tanjore district, 100 There was 
also Senapati Itnjendrajola M^vakvajjaiayar; an official who 
apparently took his title from Rajendra I under whom his 
public career might have begun, and who made a large endow¬ 
ment for higher education, of which more will be Said in 
another place. 


Turning now to an account of the reign o! Rajendradeva, 
whose independent rule must have com- 


Rti p"‘C I rj i'cL II 


menced some time in a.o, 1054-5, his inscrip¬ 


tions contain, like those of his predecessor, a variety of forms 
of his prn^astuf. The shortest form is a summary narration of 
his successes beginning fro^fapddl and found 


Ilk pro&Ltfk. 


in his records from his second year 


im 


on- 

\vards. Having much in common with this, but slightly more 
elaborate, is the form which begins ffru (triage!) manmytt 
also dating from his second year. 102 But the chief praiasti of 
the reign is the long account beginning tirum&du for madar) 
pnviyennm } first appearing in the fourth y*ar 7 m and under¬ 
going n revision in a subsequent edition, so to say, about the 
ninth year, 1 ** The main difference;* between the two forms in 
ihe treatment of the celebrated battle of Koppam have been 
dealt with in our account of Lhat fight. The other points in 
which the later version differs from the earlier are: the omis¬ 
sion of nl! other particulars ol the Ceylon war except the 
mention of VIra SaiamegliMii; the definite statement that afte r 
proclaiming himself king on the battle-field in an unprece- 
dented manner, Raiandra returned to Gangopurl* a slightly 
different account of the disposition of the administrative 
places held by the members of the royal family, given not at 
the beginning of the record as in the earlier version, but at a 
fa ter stage; and an account, altogether new, of a fresh war 
with the Cajukyas. 
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Both the Kalingattupparani and the Vikramasolan-ula 
make pointed reference to Rajendra's part 
Ris part at ^ the battle of Koppam, The fonner records 

Koppam, that the king fought fiercely in the battle 

and saved ‘the world' by his success and celebrated his coro¬ 
nation on the field of battle. 105 The ula, with intelligible 
hyperbole, says 106 that with the aid of a single elephant he 
captured a thousand of the enemy at Koppam. 

Among the king’s relatives installed in different posts in 
the empire, the Manimangalaxn inscription 
Employment ol 0 f fourth year mentions no fewer than 
offices** m thirteen persons,—a paternal unde (siriya- 

tatai) of the king, four younger brothers of 
his, six sons and two grandsons. 107 The later records of the 
reign give a shorter list of only six persons so employed com¬ 
prising the paternal uncle of the earlier record, his son—a new 
figure, only three of the four younger brothers mentioned 
before, and one son of the king Rajendra-solan; why the rest 
are omitted it is not easy to explain. One wonders if they had 
all died in the interval, or were found unfit even for subordi¬ 
nate employment. There seems to be no evidence whatever 
by which this can be settled. The fact de- 

numberTlin the serves to be noted, however, in view of 

later years- somewhat hasty statements which, on very 

slender evidence, fasten on Kulottunga I a 
series of cold-blooded political murders calculated to clear 
his way to the Cola throne. 108 The date of the shorter list 
would fall about a.d. 1061, nine years before the accession of 
Kulottunga. Among the titles conferred on these members of 
the royal family, some like Cola-Pandyan, Cola-Gangan and 
Cola-Keralan perhaps connoted the charge of the administra¬ 
tion of the particular provinces named; others seem to have 
been merely titles of personal distinction giving no idea of the 
spheres of their duties, if any. Such titles are Irumadi-solan, 
Karikala-solan, Uttama-sdlan, Vijayalayan, and even names 
like Sola-Ayoddhirajan and Sola-Kannakucciyan. Only the 
Cola-Pandya viceroys seem to have left behind a number of 
inscriptions of their own in the land over which they held 
sway; but even in their case, it is extremely difficult to iden¬ 
tify the particular viceroy from his records, the first viceroy 
Jatavarman Sundara alone excepted, 109 
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Sajendra’s also called Kajcudra-soia in the records 
noticed above, was perhaps chosen heir- 
Hajamahflndra. apparent some time about ajd. ID5£ t and 
assumed the title Rajakesari Itejamahendra. One Inscrip¬ 
tion 110 of his third year claims a victory for him against Aha- 
varnalla at Mudakkaru, and furnishes valuable confirmation of 
the events relating to another Cajukya war narrated in mure 


detail in Lhe inscriptions of the ninth year of his father. We 
learn from these letter 111 that the Cajukya, anxious to wipe 
out the disgrace that befell him on the field of Koppam. ad¬ 
vanced with numerous forces led by Dandanayaka Valadeva 
and other chieftains of the army, and a battle ensued on the 
banks of the MudakkiLrii {winding river) in whirh the Dai.i- 


Baulij of danayaka and his followers fell, Irugniyan 

Miujekk&ru. and others were forced to retreat together 

with their king and the proud Vikknlan i tin able to resist the 
vigorous attack of the Cola forces- The inscription of Baja- 
mahetidra says, likewise, that by a war-elephant, he caused 
AhavamaUa to turn his hack on the Mudiikkanu As it often 
happened that in the Calukya wars several Cola princes 
fought together on the same field r the inscriptions of succes¬ 
sive rulers also often supplement each oilier It is possible, 
therefore, that the future Vlrarijendra was 
Sin^mun^^ 1 * present on this field; and if that was 

so, this battle must he treated as identical 


with that of Ktidnl-Sajignmam of the records ol Vlramjendrs. 
A long description of this battle of Kuddl^angainum, with 
some details not found in Rajendra^ records, is given in Vira- 
rajendra's inscriptions even of the second ycai 11 ^ (a,d. 1063-4) l 
I t seems hardly likely that two first-class engagements took 
place on the same field in less than three or four years. In 
some of his later inscriptions 113 occur expressions which imply 
Lhat Vimrajendra had taken part in the fight at Mudakkani 
before he became king, and that, in consequence, he como to 
3jh. j called Irattat*ajri-kuJa-kalan. Jl this view is correct. at least 
three Colas were present at the battle of Kutfal ikmfcamarn 
and look pari in the fight: the king Rajendradevo, the heir- 
apparent Hajamnhendra, and the king's brother Vira-Cola 
K&rikala ( Virarajendfa) T whose achievements came to be 
recorded in his inscriptions in detail when, after the death of 
Rajaatalicndra, he became heir-apparent and later long. 
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The account of the battle of Kudal-Sangamam and its 
Description of antecedents given in the early inscriptions 
battle in Vlrarajen- Qf yj^jendra is as follows: 
dra’s inscriptions. 

* (He) drove from the battle-field in Gangapadi into 
the Timgabhadra the Mahasamantas, whose strong hands 
(wielded) cruel bows, along with Vikkalan who fought 
under (his) banner at the head of the battled 15 (He) 
attacked and destroyed the irresistible* great and power¬ 
ful army which he (viz,, Vikkalan) had again despatched 
into Vengai-nadu; fought the Madandanayakan Camunda- 
rajan and cut off his head; 1 ^ 6 and severed the nose from 
the face of his (viz., Camundaraja’s) only daughter, called 
Nagalai, (who was) the queen of Irugaiyan and who 
resembled a peacock in beauty. 

i The enemy, full of hatred, met and fought against 
(him) yet a third time, hoping that (his former) defeats 
would be revenged, (The king) defeated countless 
.^mantas, together with these (two) sons of Ahavamalla, 
who were called Vikkalan and Singanan, at Kudal- 
iSangamam on the turbid river. Having sent the brave 
van-guard in advance, and having himself remained close 
behind with the kings allied to him, he agitated by means 
of a single mnst elephant that army (of the enemy), which 
was arrayed (for battle) , (and which) resembled the 
northern ocean. In front of the banner troop, 117 (he) cut 
to pieces Singan, (the king) of warlike Kosalai ; along 
with the furious elephants of his van-guard. While 
Kesa va-d andanay aka, Kettarasan, Marayan of great 
strength, the strong Pottarayan and (Xreccayan) were 
fighting, (he) shouted “ (Follow) Muvendi, (who wears) 
a garland of gold! ” and cut to pieces many sdmantas, 
who were deprived of weapons of war. Then Maduvanan, 
who was in command, fled ; Vikkalan fled with dishevelled 
hair; Singanan fled, (his) pride (and) courage forsaking 
(him); Annalan and all others descended from the male 
elephant on which they were fighting in battle, and fled; 
Ahavamalla, too, to whom (they were) allied, fled before 
them. (The king) stopped his fast furious elephant, put 
on the garland of victory, (seized) his (viz., Ahava- 
malla’s) wives, his family treasures, conches, parasols, 
S > 
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trumpets, drums, canopies.”* white romam-s, the boar- 
banner, the umanientai arch (malcura-twawt), the female 
elephant (called) Puspaka, 1 " and a herd of war- 
elephants, along with a troop of prancing horses, and, 
amidst (general) applause, put on the crown of victory, 
fact with) jewels of red splendour/ 

Trugaiyan is said in Rajendradevo’s records to have fled 
With AhavaniaHa, Vikramaditya and Others 
Compared in from tile battle of MudakkarU: his wife 
rK*t^ BliJhd a ^ suffered mutilation in the Vengl fight o£ 
Virarajeiidra with CamundarayO just be¬ 
fore the battle of Kudal-Sangainom- And VirarajC-ndra is said 
to have * seen the back of the hostile Salukki T at Mudakk^ru 120 
before he became king, and there seems to be no other cam¬ 
paign narrated in Virariiicndra’s inscriptions that will explain 
this lost reference unless it be the battle of Ku^al-Sangamarn, 
described in such detail and said to have taken place before 
ids second year. Ii is difficult to resist the conclusion, already 
suggested, that the Mtnjakkar” of the records of Rajendra- 
dcvft and Rajamahendra and the Kudal-Sangamam of the early 
records'^ 1 of Virarajendra refer to one and the same engage¬ 
ment. The same event is apparently once at least mentioned 
under the name of Mudakkaru in the inscriptions of Vira- 
rajendra himself. 

Where Eajcndra’s records simply state that Ahav am a lk t 
desired to avenge himself for the defeat at Koppam and ad¬ 
vanced in great force, those of Vjrarajendra show us the ex¬ 
tent of the progress made by the Calukyas by recording the 
necessity for chasing them through Gangapadi to the banks of 
the Tungabhadra and thereby indicate how little the Calukyas 
had suffered in the actual extent of the territory ruled by 
them even after Koppam. They also imply, by what they 
say about CSmnndaraya's movement against Vdngi, that an 
Important, but unsuccessful, attempt was made by the 
Calukyas to divide the attention of the Colas between two 
fronts. This is noteworthy as evidence of the Interest ol the 
Western Calukyas in VcngT apart from any 
complications arising with regard to the 
succession after the death of Hajaraja- 
narendra. m We have already had some evidence, though 
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slight, of the eagerness of the Western Cilukyas to Court the 
friendship of their Eastern cousins In fact the possession of 
Vengi made the Colas formidable to the Western Cajukyas: 
the Colas well understood the importance of Veng! to them 
and took care to marry their princesses to the rulers of Vengi 
for generations together and otherwise to keep on friendly 
terms with them. For the same reason, the Western Colukyax. 
who looked upon Vengi as o lost dominion, sought to build up 
their power there, 13 

KQdal-Sangamani must be located at the junction of the 
Tungabhadra and Kj^aja rivers 134 The first 
battle at this place, the one with which ire 
are HOW concerned, took place after the 
Cajukyas were driven across the Gangapadi up to the banks 
of the Tungabhadra. and after the failure of an expedition 
sent into Vengi by the Calukyas. On a later occasion, when 
the Calulcya failed to meet Vlrarijjendra at the same place as 
previously arranged, the Cola planted a pillar of victory on 
the hanks of the TungabhadrH before he retired, 1 ^ The ^tuiga- 
mam meant by the inscriptions must, therefore, be some con¬ 
fluence of rivers uu the course of the Tungahhadra ■ Tile choice 
lies between Kudali at the junction of the TungR and Bhadri 
in Mysore, or that of the T\ingahhadia and the Krsna, While 
the name Kudali points to the former as the site of Kiidal- 
SonRamam, the Vengi interlude seems to make the latter mote 
probable; a satisfactory identification of Kandoi or Karandai, 
where the Cola awaited the Calukya for about a month on the 
second occasion, may decide the choice more definitely. 128 


The latest regnal year in Kajcndra’s records is the 
twelfth r ,3r corresponding to a.d, 1063. He 
Close of Mjon- was succeeded by Vlrarajcndra already 
dra’i reign. heir-apparent for sometime after the death 

of Hajamahendra* Gangapuri continued to be the C6]a capi¬ 
tal under Hajendrfl II and is mentioned a$ such in an inscrip¬ 
tion from Kanyakumfirl , lM while another from Kuttalam 


makes mention of a big bazaar within the fort of this capital 
City, 1 ® Of the queens of Rajendra, only one is mentioned by 
name in his records, & Kilonadigal. His daughter Madhuran- 
taki was the wife of the Eastern Culukya prince RRjendra II. 
afterwards Kulottunga I, 1 ™ Among the feudatories of Rajen- 
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tiradeva U, prominent mention is made in his records of the 
MiJtida chieftain Narasimhavarman who is said to have ruled 
Miladu 2000 after his abjiisefca and coronation under this 
title. 1 ** Others were Senapati Araiyan Kadakkan-gunda- 
sojan, 15 - and SenSpati Jayamuri-nadalvan who is mentioned 
in an inscription from Ceylon, 155 and who may bp identical 
With Araiyan Rajarnjan nfias Virarajendra Jayamurinadal- 
van of another inscription from Karuvur 13 * 

The ViferuTntwdfan^Ifi 13 -’ records that Rajamahendra made 
for Ran^anhtha, the sod of Snrangam, a serpent-couth wet 
With many precious stones; and the Knyilolugu, a late work 
on the antiquities and traditions of the Srirangnm temple, 
though it knows nothing of the serpent-couch, mentions 1 *® 
many structural alterations in the temple as the work of 
Rajamuhendra. commemorated in the name Ra jam ah end ran- 
tiruvfdl. An inscription 131 of the twelfth year of Kulottunga 1 
from the Salem district states that in Rajamuhendra’s reign 
there was a land revenue assessment in Kollimatat-n*du. The 
name of Hajainahendra's queen, LokwnahSdevt, seems to be 
preserved in a fragmentary inscription from Cidamharam. 138 

Fnr 3 study of the reign of Rajakesart VTraraJondra I, 

VTrutdjOndre. (accession A.d. 10fi2-3f, we possess a con- 
si do rah e number of inscriptions with pra- 
Niiwliw in two main forms and In various redactions, which fit 
into one another with remarkable correctness.’™ The lunger 
pro&tffti beginning TiniVafor-tirnl-jnijyartu gives in its earlier 
form II list of the kings relations on whom he conferred 
various official positions,'*® but omits this list in its later edi¬ 
tions ™ The proiosti grows in length as the reign advances 
and new events are incorporated in it The shorter introduc¬ 
tion beginning VTrame-trtuabjfip a , !U ni passes through many 
Changes and attains in the seventh year nn altogether new 
east, and records facts not otherwise known. Tlie.se changes 
will be noticed subsequently when they are of any historical 
importance The Kalmqnttnppomtti and the Viferamajcobn- 
wfd record no events of the reign of VTraratendra other than 
the battle of ffiirfftl-^aiipaniflin. The TaJcfcfiT/ngffpparnnj Us on 
the other hand, mentions his friendship with VikramSditya VI 
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Early in his reign, the king appointed 143 Madhnrantdka, 
described as his son lari-trruj>-ppi<iait?fi7i, to rule over Ton^ai- 
maji(ialam with the Lille Cbleiidra; another Cangnikoj.vcb- 
soiaj also called son, tiwfiraZ nzturtdan, was made the Coja- 
Pan^ya viceroy over the Paij^ya country. It is difficult to 
decide, in the light uf subsequent events, whether the terms 
jjiidabinn and moi^dun are to be understood literally or only 
as terms ol enduarinent applied to mere feudatories Nor, 
on lie former assumption, can it be decided if either of them 
was the son who was the brother-in-law nf the Cajukya 
Vikiamaditya VI and who had a short rule, on Vlrarajciidra's 
death, us Parake.sari Adhirajendra. The kingss elder brother 
Afav<mdan and a certain MudikoiitLi-sbJhin also received titles 
and recognition; but though they too seem to have been 
placed in administrative charge of parts of the empire, the 
inscriptions do not tell us what exactly were the areas so 
entrusted to them. 


The early wars of Virarajendra against the Western 
Early War- Cftlukyas, which resulted in the battle of 

Kudal-Sangamaui so graphically described 
in the inscription of his second year from Tiruveokadu, 1 '* 4 . 
were fought by him, as already observed, perhaps before he 
came to the throne or was even recognised as the successor 
to his elder brother Rajendradeva, The bitterness that 
characterised the Cajukyo wars of this period becomes clear 
from the eagerness of Vuarajendra to count up every little 
victory gained by him or his lieutenants as a personal affront 
to Ssmesvara I Ahavamalln. ‘In perfect accordance with 
the longer redaction of the introduction, in which the battle 
of Kudid-Sangamam is stated to have been the tiiird encounter 
with the Cajuhyas, the Tiru unman allur inscription of the 
fourth year attributes to Viraiajendra I the hi rude "who saw 
die back of Ahavamalla lliree times.'"! 46 The Kanyhkumari 
inscription also gives a general description of the battle of 
Kudel-Sangamam, not very different in character. 1 * 6 In the 
Krtruvur inscription of the fourth year, 14 " we hear for the first 
time that Virarajendra killed the king of Pottappi, the Kerala, 
the younger brother of king .1 an anatha ol Dliara, and VTm- 
kosari. the son of the Pfo.idyn Sri Vallobha. The Manimanga- 
lam inscription 14 * of the next year adds to this list an expedi- 
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tion against Udagai and the Keralas, from which Virarajendra 
returned after collecting a large tribute in the form of 
elephants. Whether these achievements, altogether obscure 
in their nature and origin, were part of the continuous war 
with the Cajukyas that forms the central feature of this reign, 
or were minor punitive expeditions which had nothing to do 
with this war, there is no doubt that the £ hot battle 1 which 
is next mentioned as having taken place by previous engage¬ 
ment on the banks of a river, of unknown name, did form 
part of the Cdla-Calukya hostilities. For in this battle seven 
Calukya generals who are named and the kings of the Gangas, 
the Nulumbas, the and the Vaidumbas are said to have 

suffered decapitation; and before the Cola king could get their 
heads nailed to the gates of his capital, Gangaikoiida-cdla- 
puram, 149 the Calukya king, stung by the intolerable disgrace 
that had befallen his troops on this field, was roused to a 
greater effort against his Cola opponent. Somesvara, we learn, 
Kudai- reproached himself saying: fi It is much 

Sangamam better to die than to live in disgrace,' and 

again* wrote and despatched a letter to the Cola 

king in which he assigned as the field for the next battle the 
very spot at Ku^al whence his sons and himself had fled 
before in utter rout, and declared that whoever did not come, 
through fear, to the appointed field, should thenceforth be no 
kings but outcastes 159 who had incurred disgrace in war. This 
message from the Calukya, when it was delivered to Vira¬ 
rajendra, greatly pleased him. Accordingly he set out for the 
fight, and awaited at Randai the arrival of the Calukya king 
for one full month beyond the date fixed by him. The Calukya 
ran away and hid himself in the Western ocean; and the 
Cola king subdued all resistance in Irattapadi by putting 
to flight Devanatha, &itti and Kesi, each in a separate direc¬ 
tion, and by setting fire to towns; he also planted a pillar of 
victory on the banks of the Tungabhadra. Then the Cola 
monarch seems to have made an effigy of Somesvara and sub¬ 
jected it to various indignities, 151 before turning his attention 
to VengL 


The question why Somesvara I failed to keep an engage¬ 
ment fixed by himself and thus suffered 

Absence of once again the imputation of cowardice at 

feomesvara. . t 

the hands of his Cola enemy cannot be 
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answered with certainty. The dale of the occurrence was 
Some Lime in the fifth year - of Virarajendra, and from the 
details preserved in the record the exact day which is men¬ 
tioned in the Man i mangaiam inscription is seen to have been 
Monday 10 September aji. 1067. li! Sbmesvara nought relief 
from an incurable disease by religious drowning in the Ttni- 
gabhadm and the date of this occurrence was March 29, 
a. a 1068. 133 The assumption has generally been made that 
Someh'ara s absence from Kudal-^aUganum on this occasion 
was due to his illness and death.It should, however, be 
observed that as early as 10 September a.d. 1067 we find 
recorded not only the absence of Somes vara from Kudal-San- 
gamam but the subsequent campaign of Virarajendra in 
Vengf and Cakrakuta which resulted in the restoration of 
the Vengl kingdom to Vijayaditya VU. On the other hand, 
BUhana states distinctly that Vikramaditya VI was encamped 
on the banks of the Kr^a 1Hb on his way back home after his 
conquests when the news of his father’s death reached him. 
And his language, though we cannot be sure about it, seems 
to rule out the protracted illness of Somesvara 1, who was sud¬ 
denly taken ill, in the midst of his rejoicing over his son's suc¬ 
cesses in the dirjvijaya. Unsatisfactory as it seems, we can. 
for the present, only assume that if Sdmesvarn's absence Was 
due to illness, his ailment was of a rather longer duration than 
Bilhana’s account implies. 

The conflicting nature of our sources and the fecundity of 
v«n i ana),. modem research, carried out sometimes 
under the subtle influence of the nascent 
patriotism of the Andhra country. Have greatly obscured the 
course of events in the Vengl kingdom during this period; 
one can hardly be too cautious in dealing with this phase of 
Our subject. A more detailed consideration, however, tenta¬ 
tive, of the course of events in V&iji will become necessary 
when we reach the problems connected with the accession of 
Kulottunga I to the Cola throne. Here we may note simply 
the facts as they are gathered from the inscriptions and the 
VifcramnnJcodcvet Carlto which seem to speak for themselves. 
Tire Manhnangabm inscription records that from Kudal- 
Sangamam Virarajendra proceeded to Vengl, after ja gii ng a 
challenge to the C&lukya, saying: *We do not intend to return 
(home) till after we reconquer the good VengT country, 
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unee ours; listen! if you are a VaUava T 1M come and defend. 1 
This challenge to the Calukya i* a clear indication that the 
Vtngi country had passed into ike hands of the W. CSjukym 
The rhapsody of Bilhana on Vikramadit5 + as during 

the life-time of his father seems to furnish the due to the real 
.situation hy Including Vengi and Cakrakuia lw in an other¬ 
wise impossible list of conquests attributed to him. Apparent¬ 
ly Vikramadityo did succeed in transferring Vungi and Cdkm- 
kufa from their rulers to himself and adding them to hi> 
father's dominions. Attention has been drawn already to the 
evidence from some Western Cdjukya records of this period 
showing their eagerness to gain control of Vengi. But if the 
Manimangolorn record speaks truly, the success of Vikrama- 
ditya in the east was shortlived; for it states 
that in a decisive battle on the hanks of the 
Ki^nS, in the neighbourhood of Bezwada, 
Virarujendru indicted a crushing defeat on the Western da- 
lukya forces commanded by Janaiialha, 1 ^ Raj am ay an and 
others compelling them to flee into the jungle for refuge. 
After this* the Cola crossed ihe Godfiwd, marched across 
Kalin gam up to the Mahendra mountain and beyond Cakka- 
rakkdtpuT!- 15? Having thus regained V£ngJ, he bestowed it on 
Vijayuditya who had sought his protection, before he return¬ 
ed to his capital Gangapuri. adorned by the splendour of vic¬ 
tory gained in many a fight, 13i 

The second engagement Kudai-Saii^ainam, which 
Ahavarndia tailed to keep, and the resumption of the Vengi 
country, which followed, are briefly alluded to In the shorter 
pru&aslia of the fifth year of Virarajeradra I,*®* These imply 
that, hy the reconquest of Venal, Vlrarajendra fulfilled some 
vow made by his elder brother; lfie though we cannot be sure 
of H t this perhaps means that the C*la control over Vengi had 
been lost some time during the reign of Rajendradeva TI and 
that he had died without being able to recover it; if this view 
is correct, the Western Cafukya occupation of Vengi must 
have been more complete and lasted longer than has so far 
been believed, and Somesvara I must hove recompensed him¬ 
self for the defeat at Koppam by substantial success in an¬ 
other direction. The Kanynkumari inscription 161 also states 
that Vengi end Kalinga, though part of the hereditary domi¬ 
nion of the Colas, had been neglected by his brother and 
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allowed to fall under the occupation of hostile kings, and that 
Virarajendra regained them for the empire, 

Virarajendra had his attention drawn to Ceylon by the 
efforts made by Vijayabahu to extend his 
power from Rohana and to expel the Colas 
from the island. The Mahdvamsa and the only inscription of 
Virarajendra which gives an account of this war are agreed 
that Vijayabahu did not succeed in attaining his object. In 
the details, the two accounts differ. The Mahdvamsa says 162 
that when the Cola king heard of Vijayabahu^ designs, he 
sent off his Senapati who was then in Pulatthinagara against 
the Sinhalese ruler. The Cola general entered Rohana, plun¬ 
dered Kajaragama and returned to his province, Vijayabahu 
sent "numbers of people and much costly treasure' to the king 
of Ramanna (Burma), and got many ships in return laden 
with Various stuffs, camphor, sandalwood and other goods’, 
which he gave to his soldiers to gain their goodwill. Then he 
supported opposition to Cola rule in Rajarattha (N, Ceylon); 
the Cola monarch sent a great" army to quell the revolt. It 
"landed in Mahatittha, slew many people there and subdued 
the inhabitants of Rajarattha’, After this, the Cola comman¬ 
der entered Rohana, and was joined by deserters from Vijaya¬ 
bahu, "When the general saw them accompanied by a great 
troop of adherents, he believed Rohana would shortly be in 
his power,’ Vijayabahu saw the strength of the Cola forces 
and was distracted by rebellions and treachery in his own 
camp. So nothing came of his effort. The inscription of Vira¬ 
rajendra dated in his fifth year, a.d. 1067, states that the king 
sent a large army which crossed the sea in a number of ships 
without erecting a causeway, defeated the Sinhalese forces, 
compelled Vijayabahu to seek refuge in flight, made his queen 
captive and restored the whole of Ceylon to Virarajendra 5 s 
sway, 163 We cannot accept the last statement literally; Vijaya¬ 
bahu renewed the struggle with better results three or four 
years later, and he could not have done this if he had lost his 
hold on Rohana. 

For the transactions of the rest of Vmarajendra’s reign 
we have to depend exclusively on the 
shorter praiasti m its later editions. 
Records of the seventh year 164 mention that Vh-arajendra 
conquered Ka<Jaram on behalf of a king who had come in 
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search of his aid and protection, and handed it over to him. 
If the place of this event in these records indicates its chrono¬ 
logical position in the reign, it must have occurred before the 
sixth year, c, a.d. 1068. We know as yet little of the relation* 
between the Colas and the empire of Sri Vijaya, which no 
doubt is signified by the term Kaderam, in the interval that 
elapsed between RajOndra's campaign against Sangrama- 
Vi/ayottunga-vaniisii and the reign of Vlrarajcndra. Conse¬ 
quently we liave no means of elucidating this brief reference 
to u second expedition against Kadaraari in ihts reign. 


On tile death of Sbmesvn.rti I, Somes vara II camn to the 
Cajukyaii throne in ad. 1068 (11 April), 
S^mSvnraV Vliarajendra took the occasion to re¬ 

new the ancient feud. The inscriptions of 
Snmesvara 11 state this fact dearly and imply that the Cola 
began by attacking the fortress of Gutti and ended by retreat¬ 
ing in haste before Samovars. 163 The Cola inscriptions and 
Bilha^a tell another story. The former state that before 
Sbmcsvara could untje his fcaiithifcd, that is, un the occasion 
of his coronation as king, 164 Virarajendra burnt the city of 
Kainpili and set up a pillar of victory at Karadigal, a village 
in the Lingsagar Taluk of the RoicGr district, 1 * 7 and that he 
forced Somes varu tu abandon the Kannara country, and in¬ 
vested the Salukki VikramSditya with the ktcnthikd and Ratta- 
pad< seven and a half lakh country conquered on his account, 
because he had come and sought the aid of the Cola 
monarch, 159 This occasion is no doubt tbs one mentioned in 
the Takkayiigapparcwi which says that the Cola king, here 
called Rajagambhira, took away the fillet of royalty from the 
Pirattan and conferred it on the frattan for the protection of 
the celebrated seven and a half lakh country. 1 ® And the 
V pkrflwdnfcfldem Caritn tells the seme story, embellished from 
the standpoint of the hero of the poem. Soon after his father's 


death and brother’s accession, Vikramaditya VI quarrelled 
with his brother who had fallen into evil courses, and left 
Kalyana with his younger brother Jayasimha and destroyed 
the troops sent by his elder brother Sbmcsvara in pursuit of 
him. He reached the Tungabhadni and rested his army for a 
time. m Then hi? became desirous of war with the Colas and 
started On the expedition after spending some time in Rana- 
v5si. Jayakesi and the Ajupa king did him obeisance. 171 and 
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the Cola himself, unable to resist the advance, sent an ambas¬ 
sador and offered his daughter in marriage to the Calukya 
prince, and Vikrama agreed to retire to the banks of the 
Tungabhadra, where the Cola king subsequently met him, the 
marriage was celebrated and the alliance between the two 
kings concluded, 172 It may be noted that Jayakesi I, the 
Kadamba king of Goa who was ruling in this period, is said 
in Kadamba inscriptions to have placed the Western Calukya 
firmly on his own throne, and to have brought about peace 
between the Cola and the Calukya at KancL 172a All these lines 
of evidence point to the conclusion that 

Aihance with soon after the death of AhavamaUa, trouble 
Vikramaditva VI, , __ „ _ * 

arose between Somesvara II and Vikrama- 

ditya on some matters of importance if not about the succes¬ 
sion itself, that Vikramaditya’s younger brother Jayasimha, 
and the Kadamba Jayakesi of Goa took his side in the dis¬ 
pute, that Jayakesi officiated as Vikrama’s ambassador to the 
Cola, seeking Virarajendra's aid for his ally, and that as a 
consequence of the powerful intercession of the Cola monarch, 
Somesvara II was compelled to part with portions of his here¬ 
ditary dominions to Vikramaditya almost immediately after 
his accession to the throne* Though we have no other evi¬ 
dence for it than that of Bilhana, the marriage of Vikrama¬ 
ditya with a Cola princess may be accepted as a fact. Vikra- 
maditya’s inscriptions with the title Trailokyamalla and 
bearing dates earlier than a*d. 1076, which marked the com¬ 
mencement of the Calukya-Vikrama era, are found in the 
southern parts of the Calukyan empire; 173 and this goes far to 
confirm the hypothesis of a division of territory between the 
Calukya brothers* It was not many years before the younger 
brother completely displaced the elder, as we shall see. In 
fact the alliance between VIrarajendra and Vikramaditya is 
part of a diplomatic revolution which will be elucidated in the 
next chapter* 

In summing up the earlier achievements of VIrarajendra, 
his later inscriptions which record the tran- 
of sactions just noticed, mention at the out¬ 
set the beheading of the Pandya, the col¬ 
lection of tribute from the Kerala and the subjugation of 
Ceylon, 174 events which recall the inscriptions of Rajadhiraja 
and Rajendra* It is quite possible that as in the fight at 
C . 35 
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Mudnkkiifu. (which we have identified with the first hatrte of 
Kudal-&nnQamam and which is mentioned at the end of this 
proiaati and the beginning of the grant portion), Vlrarajendra 
look part in the campaign conducted by his brothers in the 
southern countries, long before any idea of his accession to 
the throne dawned on his mind. The wars against SSmesvara 
in which Virarajendra took part are briefly summed up in this 
form of the priest; in the statement that the Coja king saw 
the back of Ahavamalb, that is to say, put hint to flight, on 
five different occasions. 1 ^ 


From the Tirunamanallur inscription of the fourth year, 
Jitipfi, ** Yagi-msJlavaram and Kanya- 

kumari records of the seventh,™ Vlra- 
rajendra is seen occasionally to have appropriated the full 
regal titles of the Western Calukyas such as Sakab-bhtiva- 
uasraya, Medinl-vallabha and Mahiinij5dhi™ja, besides 
specially Ceja titles which, like AhavamallakulefcaJ a, recall 
the Victories won against the Calukyas. He also styled hlm- 
wlf Pandyakulantakii, RSjaArsya, and RajarajSndra, titles 
which, together with VaHabhayallabha, VTra Cob. and Kari- 
'"la. are found in the Kanyikumfiri inscription as well 177 
pw same inscription tells us that Virarejendra presented a 
line ruby called Trallokyasara for being mounted on the 
crown of the Dancer of the Golden Hall. NatarSja of Cidam- 
laram TR and that he endowed many brahmadeyas in the eoun- 
tiies of (.obi. Twjdira, Pimdya, Gangavati, and gratified forty 
thousand Brahmans, burned in the Vedas, by gifts of land. 1 *® 
We have already noticed that GangepurJ was the capital of 
the Cola empire in this reign ns well, and that at the end of 
b v-ais he returned to it in state, A palace in Gaagaikopda* 
eobpuram called fidlakeralft-mahgai and a llirnne in ii called 
lUjendritoob Mavuli-vanarajan are mentioned in a record of 
the fifth year.iW The latest regnal year of Vlrarajcndra that is 
found m inscriptions is the eighth, which is mentioned in a 
record 1 * 1 of the tliird year of Parakesori Adhimjdndradeva 
the son and successor of VJrar5J6iidra t and the Wher-in-law 
of Calukya Vikramaditya VI. V&nrSjSndra'a death must have 
occurred, therefore, early in a.d. 1070 . Srava^a Aslesa was 
tlm «Urlam of his birth** One of his queens, ArumoliuangaL 
survived till the fifteenth year of Kulottunga I; her name is 
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mentioned in an incomplete inscription of that year from 
Taiijare. 1 * 1 The presence of Buddhism in the Cota kingdom 
in the reign of Virarajendra, and the influence of Buddhist 
scholarship on Tamil literature, are attested by the Vtra- 
sdliyam, a curious work on Tamil grammar conceived on 
ultra-Sanskritic lines by Buddhamitra, who calls himself 
chieftain Df Ponpefti- This place is identified by Vonkayya 
with Pa npetti in the PaMukkuLtai tahjq of the Tanjore 
district. 184 
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31, 92 of 1892 where he is only called ‘king of the Ceylonese,’ 221 
of 1894, 

32, Geiger CV. ii* p* xxi* 

33, CV, Ch. 56, v, 7, 

34* ibid, w* 8-10 

35* ibid, w. 11*14, 

36. PK p. 113. 

37. CV, ibid*, w* 13-15* 

38. Cf, Huitzsch SIL iii, p. 53* 

39* ibid, 3 Deer. A.r, 1046. 

40* ibid; also CV* 56, v, 16* 

41, Cf, Huitzsch — JRAS. 1913, pp. 519-21 where the opinions ex¬ 
pressed by him in SIL hi are withdrawn* 

42, Jagatipala’s queen and her daughter Lhavatl escaped later on 
from their captivity in the Cola country, CV, Ch. 59 vv. 23-4. 

43* SIL iii, 29, JRAS, 1913, p. 519. 

44* 87 of 1895; 270 of 1915, both of the ninth year. 

45. SIL iii p, 59; 612 of 1912, (SfJ, iv 1408). 

46* VirarpaQaik-kalingar-man, L 12 of SIL iii 29* 

47* Supposing that a VIra-Salamegha ‘perished in a hot battle' 
(SIL iii p, 56) with Rajadhiraja, Huitzsch distinguishes from him the 
kalingar-vnari of the same name of the Rajendra inscriptions (JRAS. 
1913 p, 520), and connects the latter with Trilokasundari, a Kaiinga 
queen of Vijayabahu I, a*o* 1054-1109, and suggests that her nephew 
Kitti-sirl-megha may have been named after Vira-SaJamegha, He 
also^ suggests that the Fandya Manabharana who was decapitated by 
Rajadhiraja was the ancestor of that Manabharana who was the nephew 
and son-in-law of Vijayabahu I; and that Sri Vallabha Madaniraja, the 
Ceylonese opponent of Rajadhiraja, was the ancestor of his namesake 
Sri Vallabha, a third nephew and son-in-kw of Vijayabahu I. Argu¬ 
ments from the similarity of common names cannot be final; and 
Huitzsch has not considered the relation between the Manabharana 
whose sons were captured by Rajendra and his namesakes. 

48. Vide p, 221 ante . 
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49. Codrington, Ceiftofi Coins pp. 84-5. 

50. Cf. SIJ. ill 84 <266 of 1901) of the 7th year of Vlrarajendradeva, 
claiming the subjugation of Ceylon among the king's achievements and 
594 of 1912 —SIL iv 1388 (Yr. 3 of Adhirajendradeva) * 

51. CV. Ch. 57 Wi 65 ff. EZ. u. p. 207; 182 of 1915. 

52 SIL iii 28. 

53. The text is; *Kandar Dinakaran Ndranan Ganavadi vandala? 
teriyal McwlmideTwm/ Hultzsch takes this to be four names; perhaps 
there are only three. In any case their identity cannot be made out 
fully though some of them seem to figure In the Western Calukya in¬ 
scriptions of the time, 

54. 6 of 1890 {Yr. 30); 221 of 1894; 81 of 1895 (Yr. 32). 

55. 172 of 1894, Yr. 36 not (2)6; 96 of 1892 (n.d.)-resp. SIL v, 
no. 465 and iv no. 539. 

56. This was not Vijayaditya, but Telugu-Coda Bijjana ruling 
from Etagiri (Yadgir) on the Bhima—430 of 1923; SIL ix (1) no. 147; 
Telingana inscrr, p. 113. Fundi or Pundur is in what was the 'Gadval 
state' on the left hank of the Kr^na river. 

57. Cf. Katingattoipparani, viii 26. 

58. Send&di —some game with a ball seems to be meant. 

59. 172 of 1894. 

60. 244 of 1925 (Yr, 36). 

61. Cf. Yah Kaltjdnapuram dadaha of V. 73 of the Kanyakumarl 
inscription. 

62. The vague phrase , baia^?fic-cdia-)^arendra-darJ>^t-daianam , at 
the beginning of a stereotyped Kannada verse in some of his records 
means little; it is repeated of his son Somesvara II P and as Barnett has 
observed of the conquests detailed in this verse, the list ‘seems to he 
more epic than historical'. (EL xv. p. 86 n. 6; pp. 87, 97). The inscrip¬ 
tions noticed by Fleet ( DKD . p. 441) are of a later date and will be 
considered in the proper place. I find it impossible to attach any value 
to the poetry of Bilhana who in his VikramdnkadevacaHta makes 
Somesvara enter Kancipuram in victory, (I. 114-7). It was more or 
less the poet's job to do it as Somesvara was the father of Bilhana's 
more fortunate hero Vikramaditya VI. 

63. 484 of 1914, 

64. 92 of 1892 (SJI. iv 539) L 31. 

65. 41 of 1904 (SIL ix <i), no. 106); 711 of 1919. Also SIL ix(i) nos. 
98-102; 104-25 for other records ranging from 1044 to 1061, 

66. Contra Hultzsch, SIL iii p. 57, n. 1. 

67. EL xvi p, 53. 

68. 185 of 18$3. 

69. SIL iii 28. 1. 1, which also mentions an elder brother of the 
king, possibly passed over by Rajendra I. 

70. 214 of 1911. SIL iii, 55; ii p. 304 A (of Yr, 3). 

7JL SIL iii 29. 
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12 Pint El. *ii pp 2£W-S, La,. W36-, Long. T4'44‘. For an earlier 
di^ctigfion of the identity of Knppem. tc. fat tatroduetitm llS 3 
*1 flttPD^nn « drawn to ike reading k> m of 191t^rn*hdUfeoM«t- 
tataim!,.!. Hulls* ch rendered 'MppomtidimJta' into; 'The strength (of 

.’2'Th™ “ l E2 V* (Sa * P- »)• Wa mud now read 

meaninfl Q <»!»■ merit, are) 

d ^ do«nbo. Rijendr-udeva's introduction.; beginning TtrumOBaf 

“jjj, * UW Pbfase: 

73. HAS* na l£ p pp. 1-5. 

T4. 67 of 1635; 370 of 1S15, bulk of the ninth war. A rtudv „f 
tt a Ma, - lilDJO « a b™ inscription dearly shows 

wJLSL 2? huS WrUtt t d thv ^ htr 6U *« * th * buttle In which 

RajLndra took no part and RiijodkirSja met hfe /ate. 

75 . From this point ike two accounts Agree closely. 

VI- 5 JUS T£ T haVe beeD the yeun « w brother of VttromSdUya 
1 s^Mved the battie of Koppam for many ye,ire, 

77 Perhaps ^ » Bira»a, ruling m the neighbourhood of 
K “ ,bhavl * HG. L 11 p. 139- an. hit S 

73. 37 af ISflS. 

73, SB, *11 55, 41 p. 3ft| c. 

«?. S7 of IBM, 

St In the Thu hi ego I nurvvijp form of Rojendra's ,s> 

l T - 2E£ tc 

SWK MISl—*?," - 

S 2 r. * r * 255? 

efflp 0> : ed / n ^ ™« of the two forms quoted ,K tun 

*“* when the advancing hajm to SS 

found in .some records (Sn ii D p __ . . y K u retreat 

Shirr*; ?* *• ■»*»?J 0 "C^ 

s~vf kss 

phrase Tii-umfl ™ ^ a ™ mK ** ^ul^sseh seems tu do, Uial the 

^ 10 ,,t ‘" ^<■* 

r iT4.t Jissiiy* ,?u x zt itr 

J st , -antto-ndnt, has been tnnsloted by jato- > w h«T, - : ft * 

^ ^ hTsssi str 
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stopped (it)/ But this seems hardly satisfactory, as the words ‘(of the 
enemy)' introduce into the meaning a concept not warranted by the 
original, and the locative of the first 'tatwidnaiyiE* seems to call for 
another explanation, I think that, in the context, ‘ anal 3 should be taken 
to be a mis-spelling of 'tinai* and the phrase translated into; 'Displacing 
the old command (rule) by causing it to follow his own commands/ 
The suggestion made at ARE?. 1900 I 20 in reviewing the Tirukoyilur in¬ 
scription (123 of 1900, Yr. 6) of Rajendra that the battle of Koppam was 
a later event than the expedition to Kollapuram must be abandoned in 
view of the new identification of Koppam. The wording of the Tiru¬ 
koyilur records (Ei. vii pp. 145-6), however, seems to lend some sup¬ 
port to Hultzsch’s view, and many of the shorter introductions mention 
Kollapuram before Koppam. 

82. BG„ l ii, p, 441; 392 of 1920, ARE 1921, II 5. 

83. ARE . 1919 II. 30. 

84. Annigere: BG. I, h p. 441; and Gawarwad EL xv, 23. ed. Bar¬ 
nett. See also EC. viii Sarah 325, 

85. Fleet and, following him, Barnett ascribe the expedition and ap¬ 
parently the loss of life that followed to Rajendradeva. But we have no 
evidence that Rajendra lost his life in the Calukya wars, though he was 
present at Koppam, cf. SIL ii± p. 53, 

86. 193 of 1925 (Yr. 6 of Rajendra II); possibly also 5 of 1899 of 
Rajaraja II (Yr. 6), This latter inscription, which is nearly one cen¬ 
tury later in its date, seems to mix up the achievements of Rajadhi- 
raja I and Rajendra II, It speaks of ‘Perumal Vijayarajendra-deva who 
was pleased to conquer-Kalyanapuratn and Kollapuram and to fall asleep 
<ie„ to die) on an elephant* (SIL iii p. 191). Hultzsch remarks- ‘This 
statment must refer to Parakesarivarman alias Rajendradeva. who is 
known to have set up a pillar of victory at Kollapuram*—a view ex¬ 
pressed with more caution in ARE > 1899 I 53 by Venkayya, 472 of 1920 
from fialukki (NA-) of the fourth year of Rajakesari Rajendra (Kulot- 
lunga I) gives the same description much earlier than the record noticed 
by Hultzsch; the title Vijayarajendra is not, however, given here. 
Rajendradeva nowhere claims to have conquered Kalyanapuram, did 
not have the title Vijayarajendra, and as far as we know, did not die on 
an elephant in battle. These features distinctly recall Rajadhiraja I 
(ARE. 1925 II 16), whose third year would fall, however, about a.d. 1021, 
in the reign of Rajendra I (See also 472 of 1920—Yr, 4 of Kulottunga I). 
If this view is correct, I am not sure it is, the theory, that during ihe 
Alangu^i famine the state could not help the sufferers owing to the 
treasury being impoverished by the horse-sacrifice of Rajadhiraja (ARE. 
1899 I 53), cannot stand- But after all the famine might have occurred 
in the reign of Rajendra II, about a,d, 1055; only the king might have 
been wrongly described in the record of Rajaraja II. The horse-sacri¬ 
fice is, however, mentioned in the inscriptions of Rajadhiraja as early 
as the 26th year, a.d. 1044, if not earlier. 

87 . 258 of 1910 (Yr. 35). 

88. 420 of 1925 (Yr, 35). 

89. 446 of 1918 (Yr. 24). 

90. 213 of 1894, 
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81, 78 vlim (Yr. 33). 

82, 183 of 1919 (Yr. 35). 

61 258 of 1910 (Yr. 35). 

K 413 of 1903 (Yr. 33). 

95. Tirukkelukkunram U called Utagalond u-Jolapunim in a record 
of (he 26 lb >■£*.-,r (172 of I 8 SM). 

96. 102 of ISIS. 

97. 85 el 1900, 

98. 279 of 1395. 

99. 295 of 1932 

100. 221 of 1894 <5/1, v 809). Viftuwarrihann has been identified 
with the future Kulottunga I in ARE- 1885 I. U. 

191. 214 of 1911. In 421 of 1903 the king awns to be Willed Rija- 
reja by mistake. Sewell; Off31. p. 32 ) adopts A.p 1052, May 28, the 
dale of the accession oi Hajendradcva, for the buttle of Koppam. But 
wv have no evidence that Rajcndm did not become heir-apparent 
some time before the battle St* £ 1 . vj. pp, 213-9 for Belflturu record 
of yr- 6 <S, 979) 

100. 81 of 1808, 173 of 1894 (Yr. 51 has 'ntlavipn' for 'oia nfi'iyri," 
but is otherwise the same. 

103. 3 of 1892, (5/1, in 29); 396 of 1913. 

104. 87 of 18S5: 270 of 1915. 

105. viil 27. 

106. II. .13-49, 

101. SJ 1 ili p. S 8 . Kttdufci? definitely mMip 'sons’ in this t*wd; 
Rijcndrasdlfi one of the 'IrAdalor' Is dearly called 'ton-tirttmagun* | n 87 
nf 1695, (rontifl, HulUsch- op. cit. p. 62 n. 9)—unless indeed, we must 
assume the more general meaning for 'kadflfnr/ take ‘ttruftidpAn’ to be 
■i loose expression tor son-in-law, and identify RAjStidrn with KuldUunsta 
J. But the phrase 'kMaLir Jt delator. dearly means grandson; and thU 
favours the ilrsi suggestion. 

196. ARE, 1899 l 81. 

169 He quotes his father's pra&urri in some records,, For the others 
many guesses have been put forward. 

110. 119 of 1602. Hcb other records begin In three ways; Afaimiudi- 
-munimhm. (irumflnsal-ualarrt; tiremngaj-etfaiiga; none of than Is 
of nny historical value. SO of 1335-6 pf yr. 4 (22 July 1060) is the latest 
date known far him. ARE, 1935-6. II 3fl. 

HI 87 uf 1BSS: fffl. v. p. 271 11, 32-39. 

112, 113 of 1896 SI I, v, not 976; 718 of 1909. 

113, S/I. til. 81, J, 8 . Hulfxsch thinks this a reference to the fourth 
encounter preceding that In which Kompili was burnt (ibid. p. 195), 

114, 31 J, iil, p 37 ( 11 . 3-8) Identical with 113 of 1996. 

115 I have adopted the reading; 'ikolmttral vlrudodu molnlfcfcum' 
of 113 of 1396. 

HE, Hultzsch translates; 'ifrravan -Strut t Jim(- yarn f tu’ into ‘cut off 
the head of the corpse' apparently foiling to notice that 'An-mean' Is 
made up of and 'ouatu' cf. ierru eait-siriwinai (133 nf 1896), 
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117. l.c. the von-guard («f the Cola tin gl-HuItisrJi. 

118- ifijIiS'ils'nlrtf* 

lift The text Is 

120. 288 uf 1801 (Sii. tii no 84)— U. 8-0. 

1 M. Another engagement fixed ut this same place for a lrttw day 
did not come off- See po*i. pp, 2C8 8 . 

122. Contra S. K. Alyanfw-A«wi«l India p, 131. 

123. Another view of these events is possible. Mudukkuru nsy 
net be Kudul-&angamnm: Irogaiyan may hi ve fought at Murfakklrti, 
pud this need have no connection with the mutilation of his wife in 
iIm.- Venpl campaign of Virarajendru. which preceded the first haul# of 
Kudnl-Sangatnam. As Virarujendra's revolt! Is doled in his second year 
(e. aj>. 1064) and E. C&lukye RniarSja-nure ndr u died in 1063, It is just 
possible that VikrnmMltyas entry into Vfingf (Cumuri'^T’nyas cxpedi- 
tion) was connected with some succession dispute after Rejaiuja's death. 
On this scheme, we have to assume that the hat lie of MudsWdiru 
whatever river may he meant—-took place c. ap, 1060. and three years 
ur so Inter came the first battle of K&dal-SMgamam recorded in the 
inscriptions of a. a, 1064. On the whole the view adopted in the text, 
hnsed on the identification of Mudukkaru with Kudnl-Sungamam, seems 
simpler, and there appears to be nothin# that can be urged against sueb 
a position. It should also he observed, in this cormeclinn, that Vlrerfi- 
j("iidrji's inscriptions of the second year say nothing about his helping 
Vijayaditya to gain or regain the Veagi (Jimne, an event wliieh is 
net mentioned ns having taken place till after the second batik of 
K*dnl-Sang»Kuaiii and about the fifth year of Virarujendra (e. aj. lOffJ), 
So ihpt if we drop the somcwliat uncritical tissumpUon that Vikrtuiwdilya 
and Vuiu-ui«hitlra concerned tliomselves about VengT only after Raja- 
laja-narcndru's death, ihe course of events becomes clear and perhaps 
more easy to follow, 

124. Sfl. Ui. p. 32. 

125. SlI. Iii, no. 30. 1. 26. 

109. If Kindal lx Kumool (Paste™ Cdfwisya*, p. aw>. it would point 
to the confluence of the Tungnbhadra with the Krgrui. Fleet suggested 
ll t e confluence of the Ponea-ganga tmd the Krsna In the neighbourhood 
oi KhidrapOr (Koppam) as the KCidal-^augamom of the Cola inscrip- 
ttona; and identified KanmdaT with TficaJ Korun ji in Ihe same place 
fPI. xli p. 293). But as he doc* DOt seem In have written the more 
detailed note promised by him on the subjeer, it is Impossible to see 
how he would have met die objections to these idcniHleottona that arise 
from the narrative of the campaign a* (tfven in the Cdfa records which 
do not unco mention R.-HftapSdl as having bren entered by the Coi.i 
forces on this occasion. On the later occasion RottedL « said to have 
been devastated; but the pillar is erected on the banks of the Turtga- 
lihndrft, 

127, 144 nf 1A9H. 

128 , Tj 4S, i 164-8 

12ft 102 of 1626 {Yr. S). 

130. EL v. p. 77 v. 11; Ccllvr v. 12. 

131 123 or 1900, El. vii. pp. 145-G 
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132. $4 of 1B95, 

3^3. mi qf 1912, 

IM. sn in a. / 

m. a 40-42, 

ISA, In the- i&&t(ion on J?cijq:T]iWiercrfrasi jtolttkarrjtjni. 

137. 502 of 1930. 

I3fl 012 of im 

139. An admirable dfc&u^on nt Vlrarfijendtri^ r-ccarda by Hultzsch 
is found nt SfT. ili pp_ lEE-tf, 

1*0. SU. ill 20; 113 o! 1895 (SI1. v, 076), 

HI. m iii, 3D. 

142, V. 774. Pnndit V Swiimlnntha Aiyer’a identificaflrtn of ihe 
king with Rain raja U seem.* rather doubtful. 

H3 113 of 1890; Sfl. Ui, 20, p. 33 . 

H4. 113 of 1890. 

145. Hultzsr.h, SU . iii, p, 190. 

146. v. 76. 

147. SU. iii 20, 

143. .mill 30, 

149. It must he noted that ill the event* up tg this point are mm~ 
llo»v4 in a fourth year record found in Mnlur, of which nnly ihe pmiajrtl 
is preserved (194 of J9U; EC. lx Cy- 85!. 

150. The term 'pi rat ton" seems to be the Sanskrit word tihrajia' 
Tftlhcr then the Tamil puwffan n fraud nr a Jiur cuntro ITyllxsch Sit 
til, p. 69. 

151. Thi^, f think, is the real meaning, as suggested by A. V. Ven- 

katarnma Aiyar (Life nnrf Times of Caluinj^ Vifersnidofltyfl Vt. Tamil 
£dn. pp. 22-3 und n. 3). Hulfzsch understands this rather obscure 
passage as referring to Virarfijendni*: alliance with Vikramftdityn. But 
that, I think, belong* to a taler stage of the war when S 6 me*vara I -was 
no more and to the first fight of Vlraraj&ndra with Sdmesuofu II. On 
ibt present occasion, Virurijendm is still fighting the entire family of 
Sdmcavnra I and on every leant. TTh.- dtfTertfnce between Vikramaditya 
VI and his brother which gave Vitarujimdra ihe chance of an Alliance 
with the funner did not, it anas, arise until after the death of SStnei- 
vara h of which Vfrurijdndr* had no knowledge on this owasion, The 
Mantmangaliim inscription of die fifth year, therefore, cannot he said to 
anticipate, o« Hultweh wys it doc* ( SII . ih pp liH-lEB), the events; re¬ 
corded in the Inscriptions of the sixth and seventh years of ViraiSJendm 
tor onE Mhfc the word prrattan in t 27 of the MnnimungaLim record 
makes it impossible for us to identify him with VikriunSdjiya VT (cf, 1. 
22 of the same record; abo Takhoyafloppaumi v . 774 . where piraffun, un 
urJricnitiy Cidukyu, is contrasted with iraffan, a [deadly one!, Again 
the expressions of the records of the sixth and sc vent Jr year* make it 
clear that they are referring to a single occasion, which Is different from 
that of the Mmiimangalam record end in which Vikramaditya became 
friends with VIrariifendra. SU. ill, 83 (Yr. 0 ) »y 3 that 

V'lraRiJendm hurnl Ksmplli and occupied Kfiradigol before 
Somes vara (U» could untie- his necklace (IL 7-8), and this Is ihe first 
ocwuion of an encounter with the Cajukyas after the Mttqu^t of Vengl 
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on behalf of Vi jay Mitya VHj 84 (Yi 7) records (U. 5-6. that on the 
goine occasion, Sdmcvvara [1!) was Jowl to abandon I ho JtinmuadcM 
and that the pubmiaaiv* Vtkram3ditya wus invited with the n«kW 
by the Cole king. The VikratttdnTcadfaa Carito also pla«* thy alliance 
between its hero un<l the C6Li king sumo tone afier Somcsvwa Is demise 
end on (lie banks ol the XmigabhndtS; and according to the same poem, 
at the time of his father’s dead), VikiamMltyn was absent on a con¬ 
quering tour which extended to Vengi mid Cakrakuta. which. agate, 
seems very probable, as Vlrariijandra himself hful to go off to Vt-ngi 
after Sbnwsvara I tailed to keep lib engagement with him at Kudui- 
t M p m« n. Lastly, it does not seem necessary to assume that the 
JcoMthikd (necklace) wo* necessarily a symbol or heir-ippeivhtahlp and 
not of kingship in general, m«l bald, as Hultocb does <511, Hi p. 104), 
that in the sixth year of Vlrarajondra, Someevara l was alive and Somes- 
vara H wax still only or own-prince (JA. xs p. #*7 under 17-V13ay5djtya 
V and the references given there). Even if the konihikd was n symbni 
ol subordinate position, Somesvara H's untying it may »*,in that bis 
fother was no more and that be had become ruler in hia ow« right,— 
probably the best view ol the case. 

152. £7, vii P. a 

15.1. Vik ramdnkadeva Cfcrile iv 44-B8: EC. vis Sk. 136. 

153a, Dr. S. K. Aiyangar Ancient India p. 123; A. V. Venkatarama 
Aiyar op. cit, p. £3* 

V&fl5iLa.linun nyyfl holds that Sornesvariii I devolved Vira-ifftien- 
dm by ft messago promising to moot him at Jtu^nl-Angara ain while 

he really meant lo corry tfie w»r into the Cot* country by lA-nding his 
son Vlfcramidityu to lhe south along Uu- west roast; Hub was why 
SomHV-'fa went to the western OCtan and ihe Cela irLitriptions mbi- 
represent this us « flight. The evidence relied on for thb reconstruclLon 
Is mainly BdhWi kfivfja (Eaj-fcm Cofuki/cis.. pp. 259 #)■ 

153b- Iv. 36. t 

154 . Means both *ft strong man anti Calukya/ 

155 . I v. 2 S, », 

156. We have a number ol Undated fcnmrptirms tit Thflk^aramsi 

recording vow* tnfeon hy chieftain* promising exclusive to 

grt Parantukft r Kbncrfnmftlkflndir SarvelokHsraya Vi^nuvuidhon.i 

MohSrSJs. Perhaps Vij^yadityn VH is meant by these titlfcs and die 
records UrO of this period fSJl iv 1360-1273). pp, 

Z4O-50. 

157. 182 of 1915 distinctly says that the Cilnkyn forces were ind 
ui; ^jiJckaraJckot^Bfn and defeated by Vlrftriijejiflrft-pftdBtk-kft^<devi 

trada - f i-mic-Cak karakkaftattu jmfc- Pit utfwr&tn da ukk ipit-t*rtnlyrik - 

knsirtE-piirift nfcri: (cf r also the early inscriptions of Kulftttunga}. St. *xi, 
pp L m S32-'S, The Kime record mentions battles at Kw^si Eshout 70 miles 
N.W, of Unjahmundry, Efltteni Cdhxfcyaip p, 208 rt- 3) and Kavi, resulting 
in the rupture of much hooty and muny prisoners including women by t he 
Cofas, and the erection of a pillar of victory bearing the tiger emblem. 
The expression puH-luftiikiiE!f i r-Jft!/w3tftin&* najji fl, 9) simply me&n^ 
'having set up ti stone pillar of victory bcyiing the tiger (emhiem) , \h.v 
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editor oA the m 3 urJpUon m EL t however, discovers u place-iuimj” Full- 
Su^akka! (p. 243) though ini offers no identification of it at p. 223. 

X5g, Huli^ch hai cloudy miuuindvrpimxl the jfoiw^lgtdiifaippBQfA 
inyafilruvu^um 1 which he translates into: with tile goddess of vle!or$\ 
who hod shown hostility in tf» btferval/ and in which ho secs + an 
adntoiun ot ihe fact that the Col 3s hod t-xpetlenced reverses. 1 $11. 
ILL p, 70 and n. 1. Th^ m i$a.V after *igal' is churly a locative miflix to vhe 
I preceding word meaning 'bottle/ not hojUiity ', m the context. 

J59. Hultawh £H. ML p. m 

IBO, Hultzsch identifies this elder brother of the ktug with Akt- 
vaftdS*, SSL iiL p. 194, 

1GL V, 77. 

l%2- CV* Ch. 58 w. 1-17, Codi-in^toii t Short 17 1 satyr y p, 561 says: 
A ttm attempt iv secure Poltmnaruwa was made In or about ajs. 1066 
but ended in failure, i mi Vijayabfthu w&i compelled tu lorllly himself 
at ViUtgm {WIWe4s» 1» in Kcgttlb district)/ i think that the (urtifl- 
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Chatter XIX 

THIS ACCESSION OF KULOTTUNGA I (a,d 1070) 

Vliarajendra died early in a.d. 1071), the eighth year of 
Ilia reign. He was succeeded on the throne 
Adhii^ieidra. j,y p^iakogari Adhirajendtii who had a 
very short reign of some weeks* duration and was followed 
by Hajakesari KulotUuaga Cdja I on 0 June A-o. 1070. 1 
As we find inscriptions o£ AdhLrajendra dated in hw third 
year, and as die exact date of Kulotlungx's accession is quite 
dearly attested by his dated stone inscriptions from the Telugu 
country, it is evident that Adhirajondra must have been 
chosen heir-apparent by Virarajetidra some time in 10(i7-t5. 
Adhirajendra's relation to Vmar5jondra may be inferred from 
the explicit statement in the Coritfl that on 

the death uf his father-in-law, Vikramaditya started for KaiiCi 
and GanKakmjdapttra in order to place his Wife's brother on 
the Cdja throne 2 Why his reign was so short and how the 
Eastern Cujukya prince Rujdudra 11 came to occupy the C4ja 
throne in 1070 are questions that do not admit of decisive 
answers. The evidence bearing on them proceeds frum several 
quarters. These various sources differ so much from One 
another, and suggest so many explanations of the occurrences 
that the conviction is borne in upon us that almost every one 
of our authorities had strong motives to put forward a separate 
version, of the course of events. 

As a result of several inter-marriages, lor some tune the 
members of the Eastern Cajukya dynasty 
The Colus und bud become plainly Colas at heart, far more 
£ostcm C.ijokyas. Cajukyas. 3 The following genealogical 

t abl e illustrates the interrelation between the two dynasties: 

Bufucaju I (Cola). 


f 

Rsjeiuir^ I 


Kun 


Javti 


m. 


(£, Cifuk^a) 

VEmaluditya m- 


r 


Rajenefr-.i Q AmmiiQg&dM nt. Hiijaruja Narcndm 

Madhuixntnkl m. Jtfjondrm a (CiioVyfl) ViJayWitya VU 
(Kulatiunga 1) 

iinktivai-ftian II, 


HftHava 
Midh»di3vi 
(aL« of C&ln 
descent) 
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The Eastern Calukya copperplates of the period Tell into two 
sets, une uf them mentioning the transactions of Vijnya- 
ditya VII and his son Saktivarman II, omit led by others,—a 
feature nut unknown in other passages of E. CaJukya history 
as we know. The facts as set forth in the first set of plates 
are the following. After twelve years had elapsed from the 
accession of Rajaraja-nareiidra, his step- 
ijajj uy.i brother Vijayaditya ousted him from the 

throne and crowned himself king in Saka 852, A.d. 1030 ■* the 
grant which mentions this fact is dated in the second year of 
the reign of Vijayaditya* Then the Telugu Academy plates 
of Saktivarman II. which do not mention any regnal year, 
stale dint Saktivarman was crowned as king in the year Saka 
y#3, on h day corresponding to If? October a.d. lOtil, after 
Kajaiija had enjoyed a reign of furly-nne years , tliey urn it 
the coronation of Vijayaditya in a.d. 1030A Lastly, the Hyali. 
plates {two sets) of Vijayaditya VII omit all reference to the 
occurrences of a.d. 1030-2, give forty-one years to Rajaraja, 
state that Vijayaditya took by force the kingdom of his step¬ 
brother without liia knowledge (at his death) J that he handed 
it over to his son Saktivarman out of (he love he bore him, 
and that, when &uklivarnnan died at the end of one year by a 
bad Stroke of fate, Vijayaditya was only persuaded with diffi¬ 
culty, like Arjuna ut the death of Abhiinanyu, to resume the 
duties uf state These grants; are dated In the twelfth year of 
Vijayaditya'« rule There is nothing in the palaeography or 
the dating of these records that raises any doubt as to their 
genuineness. 

Alike in their chronology and in their narration of events, 
these plates differ from those of Kuloltiinga which will be 
noticed presently. These imply that Rajarajs-narondra came 
to the E. Ciilukya throne in 1018 after Vimaladitya had occu¬ 
pied it for seven years from aj>. 1011. thus completely vindi¬ 
cating the date of Vimaladitya’s accession calculated by 
Kielhom, 10 May 1011* But the facts that the Rannsta- 
piipdi grant of Vimaladitya is dated in his eighth regnal year, 
and that Rajaraja-narendra's coronation is stated elsewhern 
to have occurred in An 1022 should not be Tost sight of. 
Though the grants of Vijayaditya VU and Saktivarman IT 
thus agree with those of the time of KuJdltunga I in ascrib¬ 
ing a rule of forty-one years to Rajaraja-narendra, they seem 
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to reckon the years from a different starting point, AD, 10IS, 
which is four years earlier than the date usually given, in the 
later grants. Tor Rajanijs's coronation, a.d. Hf22. The 
language of the Kydli plates and the Hate 
Ills usurpation, o£ gaktivarman H‘s coronation* even raise a 
doubt if Vijayaditya waited till the natural end of Rajaraja’s 
life or deposed him earlier. In any event, seeing that Viia- 
rajendra’s inscriptions before his seventh year (a,d. 1(168-91 
do not mention his having had anything to do with VijayS- 
ditya, there is no room for assuming, as has been sometimes 
done, that he interfered in any dispute relating to the succes¬ 
sion. on Rajaraja's death, between Kulottunga I and VijayA- 
ditya VII or that he helped to keep out the former. 19 

The hostility of Vijayaditya VII to Hapiraja, and possibly 
to his son RajeUdra-Kulottunga, that bc- 
Two Vijuytkditynv'’ t(jmcs ap pa re nt from these plates has led to 
the identification of Vijayaditya VII with Vis*mvardhan;i- 
VijaySditya {of some Western Calukya inscriptions) who 
bears Eastern Calukya titles like Survalokniraya and Vengi- 
manttalesvara. Fleet who first proposed this identified!on, 
basing himself mainly on the similarity of names and titles,' 1 
subsequently gave it up and made the Western Calukya prince 
a fourth son of Somes vara I. not mentioned by Bilhana, 
apparently because he played a very insignificant part. 1 - In 
recent years, Fleet’s original identification has again found 
support from scholars under the influence of the newly dis¬ 
covered copper -plates of Vijayaditya VII and his son Sakli- 
varmnn H t and attempts have been made to prove that after 
the failure of his first usurpation (a,d, 1030-321, Vijayaditya 
left the Vcngi country and sought service under and support 
from Someivara I 13 It is true that a marriage relation 
between the two branches of Calukyas such as was postulated 
by Fleet is impossible, and Vijayidity 0-Vf?n uvurdhana, if he 
was a son of Som&vara, could not have had an Eastern 
Calukya princess for his mother. 14 Again the omission of this 
name by Bilhana, and the phrase larpddfliwidrridrflihaka ip the 
Inscriptions, describing the relation of Visniivardlians-Vijaya- 
ditya to Somcsvara I, raise a doubt as to whether he was the 
son of Somesvara though he is elsewhere called mega and 
nmtkmaJ& 
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To return to (he evidence from the Eastern Calukyu 
copper-plates. Three grants of the sons of 
oAS!u!%£J? latW Kulottuiiga, known as (he Teki, Cellur and 
sorts. Pithapurum grants, dated respectively in the 

seventeenth, twenty-first and twenty-third 
years of his reign, narrate in almost identical terms the course 
of events in Vdngi as it was described by Kulottunga himself 
to his sou Rbjarnjamuminadicbda, while sending him to Vengi 
as viceroy of the northern province of the Cola empire, 10 
From these plates wc learn that, at the death of Rajaraja 
after a rule of forty-one years R&Jendru was Erst crowned as 
lord of Veitgi and attained great celebrity. He was then 
crowned in the Cbda-ivqya, not less exalted in status than the 
position of DevenHrn, He married Madhurfintak!, the very 
Lak^nu risen from the ocean, namely RSj£ndra-deva f the tilaJb 
of the Solar race. He had many children by her, and to one 
of them. Rajaruja, he said : 1 Child, the groat kingdom of 

Vongi was. in days gone by, entrusted by me tn TO y peternd 
imcle, king Vijayfidityn, as I war desirous of undertaking a 
conquering tour (or according to the Cellar plates ‘ as I was 
desirous of securing the Coja kingdom 1 '). He too’ who wL, 
like a god and resembled a lion in his strength, went to heaven 
after ruling the kingdom for fifteen years.' And the Tcki 
plates make it clear that VijaynHitya's death occurred some 
lime in a.d. 1(177 this would mean that Kulottunga appoint¬ 
ed him as his deputy in a.u or thereabout. 


In order to reconcile these statements of Rule things 0n 
his relations with Vijayaditya VH with what we know of them 
from other sources, we must recall (he time and circumstance 
nf the utterance attributed to Kulottunga. By 1077 Kulbl- 

fim ? y thc C " |a <^ne : and securely 

estabLshedUt the head of a prosperous and extensive empire 
hu ™ his own son, after (he death of his uncle 

l ™ ° f f 0 **"* him out as viceroy to the northern 

kingdom. Paternal solicitude as well as good taste and policy 

thalT* !' than CXpBti;,te &n ^ent family feuds 

that deserved to be forgotten, he should give the best possible 

account of the past history of the viceroyalty that the young 
pnnec was about to lake upon himself. ' * 
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That Vijayaditya’a relations with Kulottunga and his 
father, however, had been nothing so 
kS^ ^d Veea Peasant as Kulottunga afterwards re~ 
VffnyMityo. presented ihem to his son, becomes clear 

not only from his Pamulnvaka, arid RySli 
plates, and the Tdugu Academy plates of Sakttvarman II dis< 
cussed above, but from other evidence as well We learn 
from Eastern Gan go inscriptions that even after Kuldttunga 
became Coin emperor, the hostile relations between Vljayii- 
dilyii and his nephew continued more or let* unabated. The 
Vizagapatam plates of Anantavarm&n Codaganga 1 * state that 
his father Raja raj a having, in the first instance, become the 
lord of the goddess of victory in a 4 Tamil battle T , then married 
Rajasundaii, the daughter of the Cola king. The same lady 
is described elsewhere in unmistakable terms as die daughter 
of Rajendra Cola (Vjrarajendra) and the chief queen of 
Rajoraja, 1 * 

The Ganga king is also said to have offered help to 
Vijayaditya at the end of his life. The grant that mentions 
the 1 Tamil battle" also states that b when Vijayiditya* begin¬ 
ning to grow old, left the country of Vcngl, as if he were the 
siiii leaving the sky, and 5SSS about to sink in the great ocean 
of the Codas/ Rojaraja of Kalinganagara Caused him to 
enjoy prosperity for a tune in the Western region/ that is, 
VengT to the west of Kalinganagara. 20 The approximate date 
for these occurrences Is furnished by the Dlrghajd inscription 
of Vanapoti dated Saka MT, A-&, 1075, which makes a pointed 
reference to Vanapati’s successes gained: on behalf of his 
Ganga overlord against the Cola forces.* 1 A war between 
Kulottunga and the E Ganga Rijaruja followed by a media¬ 
tion by Raja raj a Ganga between Vtjayaditya VII and Ills 
nephew Kuldttunga on a subsequent occasion, and the demise 
of Vijayaditya some time after the successful intercession of 
Raj&raju are thus dearly attested by the Gangs records of the 
time. 

We are now in a portion to explain the relations among 
the monarch-3 interested in VengT and the probable reason for 
Vlrarajendra bestowing Vengl on Vijayaditya VII whom he 
had fought for many years both in Vgngi and in Karnataka. 
The death of Rajaraja Narendru (1061} starts the trouble 
C. 37 
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which ends m>od after the death of &5me5vara I (10G8) with 
:j veritable diplomatic revolution. When Vijayaditya VII seiz¬ 
ed the throne til Vtngl after Kajarajo's doalh and bestowed it 
on his son tSiaktivamiaii II with the aid of Somes vara I T the 
VirarfiJfrndrn'L, Cfi ^ Virerajendra wanted to reestablish 

tntemggaim thc C5Ja ^toence in Vengi which had 

disappeared in recent yean; owing to the 
neglect Of his brothers. Bui though he killed Suktivamian II 
in battle, that did not change the political alignment. Vijaya- 
ditya, though bereaved, allowed himself to be persuaded to 
rule in Vengi and was actively supported by Somesvara I and 
his sons, particularly VikramSditya. This political set up con¬ 
tinued till thp death of Somesvara I, after which event the 
schemes of the ambitious Vikrainiditya dominate the political 
field. Though a younger son of Somesvara I, Vikramaditya 
was conscious Of his superior ability and set about plotting 
against his elder brother Somes vara IT who succeeded his 
father. He made up his mind to secure the support of I be 
Co|a mler by paying a price; know-tug full well how keen 
Vlrarftjendra was on Vengi, he resolved to satisfy him here 
provided he got the Cola's aid against his brother and thereby 
secured o part, if not the whole of die Calukya kingdom for 
himself. This brought to an end this phase of the Coln- 
Ciiluky.i war. Vijayaditya consented to receive and hold the 
V5n * i kin « dom “ a ** of Hie Co|a empire: Vikramaditya 
" ftl tke Cnlukya kingdom forced from his brother by Vira- 
rajendr.n who also gave him one of his daughters in marriage 
and another (Rajasnndari) to the Kalinga ruler Rfijnraja the 
Other ally on Vikrnmaditya's side. And if Vlraiajendm had 
lived for some years after tills settlement instead of dying very 
soon after it, the course of history may have been very differ¬ 
ent from what it turned out to be. 


If HHjendra-Ku 15ttunga was first clowned as Inrd of 
V5ngl t w the later E. Cilukya plates assert 
pSSHT' 1 On contradiction to those of Vijayaditya). 

3083-70. il 18 remarkable that these plates fail to 

. Glve us **** oxact date of this coronation as 

they do of most other coronations. The Tdugu inscriptions 

of Kulottunga comaiuing both regnal years and Saka dates 
...pport the date a.o 1070 lor ft, comment™,. his 
end this was thp date of his accession to Ihe Cola throne, 3 
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The crux ui the KuloUunga problem Li, in fact, the question; 
what did he du with himself in the interval between Ills father's 
death and AJ&. 1070V Fleet added up die two statements in 
the Teki and Cellar grants that Kidottunga appointed hb 
uncle as deputy in Vetigl because he wanted to have (i) a 
conquering tour and (iij the Ctijar&jya, md stated that ‘Kuldt. 
tunga acquired the Cola crown by hostile invasion and con¬ 
quest," Sind placed thin event in A.n. 1U53, m spite of the indi¬ 
cation of a much later date for it furnished by the Vi fore¬ 
man Jcadevfl GmttnJ* He also pointed out that Kulott ungas 
conquest and annexation of the Cola empire were not entirely 
tlic result of a failure of the Cola succession^ and that it must 
have been powerfully aided by a rebellion in the Cola coun¬ 
try and a state of anarchy of which we get some idea from 
the Kalin gat tapparani. .Later writers, while they have recog¬ 
nised the mistake in Fleet's date for these occurrences, have 
not been so ready to give up his suggestions of hostile inva¬ 
sion, and in fact have added to it the charge of political 
murder against Kidottunga,^ Reserving the literary sources 
for more detailed consideration at a large stage, it may be 
observed here that Lhe course adopted by Fleet in putting 
together two alternative statements made in peculiar cireum- 
aLances about past events and evolving Lhe theory of hostile 
invasion seems to be of doubtful validity, and that even the 
Vlkrmndnkadeva Canin does not contain the remotest sugges¬ 
tion that Kulattimga put his rivals out of die way by secret 
murder, or even by open fighting. And now we must remem¬ 
ber what Fleet wotf not aware of, viz,, that the supposed ap¬ 
pointment of Vijayaditya by Kulottunga to deputise for him 
at Vengf and his occupation of the Cola throne are .separated 
by the whole interval of the reign of Vlrerajeiidea. 


At the time of liis father’* death and lhe forcible 
seizure of the Vengi throne by Vijayaditya 
mentioned in the Ryali plates, Kulottunga, or 
FlSjendra as lie w r as then known, must have 
been a youth Ln his teens. For considering 
that he lived on to have a long rule of fifty 
years from A.d, 1070 f it Is hardly likely that about a.d, 1062 
he was more than twenty years of age. His earliest Tamil 
inscriptions record certain facts which seem lo indicate how 
Raffiitafoa engaged himself when he was thu-^ kept out of his 


Evidence of the 
early Tamil 
inscriptions of 
KvlfilUinga, 
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inheritance. The records of his second year 2 -' state that, with 
the aid only of the strength of his arms and his sword, he 
overcame the treachery Of Ins enemies, captured many herds 
of elephants, levied tribute from the Nagavamfc king, Dhare- 
var$a of CakrakUta, and gently raised the Earth resembling 
the lotus expecting the rise Of the sun for blooming, us Visnii 
raisen rhe Earth from the ocean in his boar incarnation, and 
seated her, to her great pleasure, under the shade of his 
parasol.-* His records soon came to describe these achieve¬ 
ments as belonging to Lhe jxriod of his ifati^up-paruunit!, when 
he was still heir-apparent. 27 If this view is correct, we must 
conclude that Kajendrii spent the best part of the period 
AJ). 1063-70 in Lhe region of the modem Bos tar stale, and pos¬ 
sibly even carved out for himself a small dominion beyond it 
in the Purvad£sa, even if he did not gain complete control 
over the CakrakOfel jtale and annex parts of the PutvadSsa to 
it. as his inscriptions imply. Possibly this northern extension 
of the influence of Vengl, so closely allied to the Colas, was 
the cause Of Viki-nmarlitya’s expedition against Vengl and 
Cakrekuta, counteracted by the campaign of VIrarIjendra 
culminating in the battle of Bezweda. It will be remembered 
that fn the course of lids campaign, VIrarajendra is said also 
to have marched up to SakkarakkoVtam. Aftev the death of 
Virarajendra, Kulottungc marched into the Cola country in 
good lime to get himself accepted as king: but more of this 
later And as he did some fighting during these years and 
subsequently came to look upon the whole period as a sort 
of probation for the Co)a throne, he might have felt justified 
m ^"8 ***** he left Vengi to his uncle Vijayaditys at the 
death of his father for a double reason.™ 

We may now turn to the literary evidence on the subject 

Literary evidew* KuIullun 6a’s accession. On one matter 
the evidence of two works is in complete 
accord With that of the inscriptions. Both the Fibre mflTifcadfltffl 
Conffl and the Vife™i7i*wqla»-uld«' are explicit in staling that 
Virarajendra was succeeded by another king before Kulot- 
tungii came to the throne; the uta by its very brief reference 
giving no particulars whatever of his reign, and the Cirri to bv 
irectly stating that he lust his life in a rebellion that occurred 
within a few days of his installation*, imply [hat he had fl 
very- short reign; this king was no doubt Parakisari Adki- 
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rajendra of the inscriptions. And Kulottunga himself recog¬ 
nised the legitimacy of Adhirajendra s position when he styled 
himself Rajakesari, In some of his records, however, is found 
a double praiasti which, by combining the two forms vtrame 
tunai-yagavum and pugalmddu vilanga , seems to set up a 
claim that Kulottunga should be considered the direct suc¬ 
cessor of Virarajendra. 31 And the Kalingattupparani of Jayan¬ 
gondar, makes it a point to ignore the reign of Adhirajendra, 32 
This poem is often cited in support of the notions that at his 
birth Kulottunga was adopted by Rajendra 
Was Kulottunga Cofadeva I into the Cola family and that he 

the * 06 la 'family? was brou S ht up in his maternal grand- 
father’s court. 33 But there is nothing in the 
actual words employed by the poet to suggest either a formal 
ceremony of adoption or to enable us to know where the 
prince spent his early years. In fact the date of this prince’s 
birth must be placed at the end of Rajendra Ts reign, some 
time after a.b. 1040. By that time Rajadhiraja I had long been 
associated with his father as yuvarajo? and there were several 
brothers of his perhaps occupying responsible posts in the 
administration of the empire. There was no need for any adop¬ 
tion; and considering his marriage with Madhurantaki, it is 
impossible to postulate it. In fact all that Jayangondar says 
is that on the birth of the child, the queen of Gangaikonda- 
sola raised him in her hands and expressed her admiration of 
the marks on his limbs by observing that he was fit to be a 
son of the solar line born for its protection; in the very next 
verse the poet takes good care to add that the kings of both 
the lunar and the solar dynasties, that is Rajarajanarendra 
and Rajendra Gangaikonda, experienced joy on the occasion 
of the birth of the prince. 34 After a convential account of the 
early years of the prince, the poet states than Abhaya 35 (Vira- 
rajendra) made him crown prince, and then proceeds to des¬ 
cribe his dtgvijaya of which particulars are furnished only 
with reference to the northern direction. He is said to have 
made his mark in Vayirakaram and Sakkarakkottam. He was 
still in the north engaged in these campaigns when the Cola 
king died in the south, and there ensued anarchy and confu¬ 
sion until Abhaya Kulottunga returned and restored order. 
This account of Jayangondar is remarkable in some ways. It 
studiously refrains from mentioning Adhirajendra and asserts 
that Virarajendra made Abhaya crown prince for the mole of 
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<he Earth, meaning no doubt, the Cola kingdom; and it re- 
counts details nf campaign# in Wairsgarh and Cakrakuta 
exactly like the early inscription# of Kuiottuuga to which 
attention ha# been drawn above. Though die poet aims, ns 
Fleet h™ remarked, at treating Abhoya on the whole «* s 
Cola prince rather than as Calukya, he has still not alto* 
gether suppressed the Cilukya connections, and in his account 
0 ! the youthful achievements of Abhaya he follows the early 
records of the reign rather closely. Above all. Ins account leaved 
no mom lor doubt as to the Whereabouts of Abhaya at the 
time when his chance arrived to seize the Cola throne, It is 
also of some interest to note that in the account of Abhaya’s 
thfii ijiiy*, and in the attempt made, in the inscriptions, to 
combine the profit of Virarajendra with that of Kulottunga, 
and thus cast a doubt on the legitimacy of Adhirajeadra’s rule, 
Hiv poem and the inscriptions are in perfect agreement. 

The Vikrnmnkndevc Cant a of JJilhana gives the story 


from yet another point of view, which Is as 
hostile to Kulottunga as the Knlinputitip- 
jwreni Lh favourable to him* 38 Soon after 


Trouble t$i 
Adhir^j^rsdra. 


Vikramadityn's marriage, his father-in-law the Cola king 
iod and the kingdom fell into a state of anmrliit iukdedn ILm, 
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Cur la in q uestions naturally arise from this accninU: who 

was responsible for the troubles that fol- 

Kyluuuug^ lowed VIrarajcndra's death and rendered it 

m them. 

necessary for Vikramlditya to come over 
to KaheT and t^angakunda to secure the succession for hi* bru- 
ther-in-law? Whn were the wicked people Of Kahoi und the 
hostile forces of Gangakunda whom Vikrarmditya had to sup¬ 
press [jofore Ad I lira j end ru could feel secure nn the throne and 
Vikramadityn himself retire to the Tungubhadra? And what 
was the nature of the rebellion in which Adkirajeiidra lost 
his life within a few days after Vikramaditya's retirement? 
There is no direct statement in the Viforattidnfca<i#tJfl Carita of 
Kul5tttmga f s complicity in these conspiracies and rebellions; 
but the facts that they paved Hie way for Kulottunga's acces¬ 
sion to the Coin throne, that Vikrauiaditya VI marched 
against him and mode an attempt to oust him after he occu* 
pied it t and the silence of the Kciim^attuppart^i on Adhirl- 
jendra’s reign seem to furnish some ground for the inference 
that Kulullunga's ambition and intrigue brought about these 
occurrences, But a strict regard to the actual statements of 
Bilhana may noL support any conclusion more precise then 
that of Fleet. 3 ** k thal KuldtLunga Coladeva l was enabled to 
seize the Cd|a crown through internal disturbances in the 
Cola kingdom, which culminated in the death of the last 
Cola king/ 

An attempt has been made 30 lo connect these internal dis^ 
t Ur bonces in the Cola kingdom that fed to 
iUnwdF™ tIie “Jetton the direct line uf the Cnlas 
with l he story of the persecution suffered 
hy Ramanuja and his disciples as it is narrated in Vaispava 
hagiolcgy. Without minimising the difficulty of reconciling all 
the data proceeding from a mass of contradictory legends but 
confining our attention to the professedly earliest biographies 
nf Rnm^mija like the final chapters of the Dinyn Ulrica ri tu’ 10 
and the Yatiraja-vaihhavam* 1 it us just possible to identify the 
Cola who died as Kpnikantha in consequence of the perse¬ 
cution to which he subjected Ramanuja and his Followers with 
cither Adhirajendra or possibly with VTrarajendra with whom 
tile direct Coja line practically comes to 0 close. The cate¬ 
gorical statement In the ZJi^HSTirir^ntcE that God 6iva of Tint- 
varur proclaimed the end of the rule of the kings of the C6?a 
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family, 43 and the chaos at the end of Virarajendra’s rule 
which is attested by, but not accounted for, by the Kalingat - 
tupparaiii and the Vikramankadeva Carita, and which might 
have been the concomitant of a religious upheaval, lend plau¬ 
sibility to the suggestion thus made. But it must be recognised 
that the details of the chronology of the life of Ramanuja fur¬ 
nished by other works are not easy to explain on this assump¬ 
tion, and that it is perhaps impossible to reconcile all the data 
furnished by legend on any single hypothesis, 43 


Before concluding this discussion of the circumstances of 
Kulottunga’s accession, it must be pointed out that the prove¬ 
nance of the inscriptions of the early years of Kulottunga now 
known does not confirm the views to which Hultzsch gave 
expression in his masterly introduction to Kulottunga’s ins- 
criptions of these years. It shows, on the contrary, that from 
A D -_ 1070 _ onwar ds Kulottunga was practically master of the 
entire Cola country, except, of course, for the hostile move¬ 
ment of Vikramaditya VI which remained to be dealt with 
and the risings in the south, always ready to break out on 
every possible occasion and now favoured by the confusion 
following Virarajendra's death. Inscriptions' of Rajendra’s 
second year 44 with the characteristic introduction or with a 
verifiable date are found in Kandamangalam (South Arcot) 
and Valuvur (Tanjore); of the third year 4 ® at Alangudi, Nal- 
ur (Tanjore), Idaiyar and Tribhuvani, (South Arcot). And 
there are records of the second and fourth years already giv¬ 
ing him the name Kulottunga. 46 It seems necessary therefore 
o give up the ideas that some years elapsed after Rajiga 
entered the Cola kingdom and before he actually occupied the 
emtory on the banks of the Kaveri; and that his formal 
assumption of Cola sovereignty in the fifth year was marked 
by the adoption of the name Kulottunga.* The fact seems to 
have been that, as is implied by the Vikramankadeva Carita 
Rajiga came to the south soon after Adhirajendra’s demise 4 * 
and appropriated to himself the whole kingdom of the Colas, 
in so ar as it was possible to do this by a single formal act’ 
In fact, he became the Cola king. It remained of course for 
him to hold the new position against Vikramaditya’s attack 
and to suppress other disorders. And if it is true, as seems 
likely, that some other records bearing early regnal years like 
the second and third of Kulottunga 49 are also really his, then 
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it becomes quite certain that the title Kulottunga was also 
assumed by him from the very commencement 

To sum up the results of the discussion. Despite the 
statement in the Kuliiigattuppartinu that 
Summary. Vlrarajendra made Kulottunga his crown 

prince, the evidence of Adhirajendra's inscriptions, the Vikra- 
Con to and the VikruTFcasoIflimtu makes it clear 
that this could not have happened, and that, consequently, we 
have to assume that the court-poeL of Kulottunga introduced 
this story to give validity to Kulutlunga’s title to the Cola 
throne. There i s no direct statement even by Jayangondiir 
that Kulottunga was either adopted Into the Cola family or 
that he was brought up in the Cola court. The copper-plate 
grants of the Eastern Caltikya^ those of Vljay&ditya VTI, of 
Saktivarman II and of the bobs of Kulottunga hirnselfj to¬ 
gether with the early Tamil records of Kulottunga's reign, 
lead us to reconstruct the period of Kul&ttunga s s youth and 
his career until he came iu Lhe Cola thrOttO somewhat as fol¬ 
lows. At the time of his father's death, his uncle Vijaynditya 
made himself master of the VcngT kingdom and kept the 
prince Rijcndra. as he was then called, out nf his inheritance. 
Alone and unaided, he sought 0 life of adventure across the 
Vengi frontier in the land nf CakrakuU (Bastar). Possibly 
he carved a small principality for himself and after making 
his peace with his uncle VijayMitya, specially as, after the 
death of Saktivarman II, this must have been easy, he bided 
his time hoping that in some manner he might gain the Cola 
throne for himself. The confusion dial followed the death of 
VirarSjcndra In the internal affairs of the Cola kingdom help¬ 
ed him to achieve his object in spite of the attempts of 
Calukya Vikramaditya VI to prevent the union of the Vongi 
and Co]a kingdoms in the same hands. The evidence is not 
clear on the question of Kulottunga’s complicity in the rebel- 
linns that at first obstructed the accession and then shorten¬ 
ed the rule of Adhirajendra. There is Just a possibility that 
these disturbances were religious in origin and connected with 
the Cftla persecution of Vaisnavism in the days of Ramanuja, 
a fact well attested in legends, though the details of the story 
are very obscure. In any event, Kuldttunga began to rule in 
tile Co]a kingdom from about 9 June a_d_ lOTO* 0 Tn Ills 
later inscriptions Kulottunga claims to have obtained the Co)a 
C. as 
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crown by right and thereby become an acceptable companion 
to the land of the Kaveri in her loneliness. 51 


1. EL vii p. 7 n. 5. June 13 is now suggested, ARE. 1947-8 p. 3 
and No. 108 from Srlrangam of the year’s collection. 

2. vi w. 6-25. 

3. IA. xx p. 277 

4. Patnuiavika plates of Vijayaditya VII. 11. 62-3; JAHRS. ii. 287 

5. (ibid) 1. 81. 

6. JAHRS. v. pp. 33, ff. 

7. paroksam Rajarajasya bhratur-dvaimaturasya yah | 
paryagrahln-maha-rajya-sriyam vira-sriya yutah 11 

My thanks are due to Mr T. N. Ramachandr an (of the Madras 
Museum) for assisting me in consulting the unpublished Ryali plates in 
his custody. See also ARE. 1925. II. 5; JAHRS. v: p. 44, v: 16' 

8. El. vi, pp. 349-50, 

9. This date is given as S. 986 in ARE. 1914 II 10 and 983 in App. 
A. (ibid.). The text is: guna-uasu-nidfa, The astronomical details fit 
983 better. 


10. ARE. 1901, paragraph 12; SJI . iii p. 128. Easter?! Calukyas, pp. 
245 ff, and 295-302. 

11. 1A. xx 277-8. 


12. BC. I, ii 454 and n. 5. 

13. JAHRS. i p. 215; v. 206-8; ARE. 1925 II 3, Eastern Cdlukyas, 
pp, 250-5. 

14. ARE. 1925 H 3. 

15. Fleet. BG. ibid. 


16. El. vi 35. SJI. i. 39, IA. xix. p, 427; El. v. 10. 

17. Rajaraja Coda-ganga was crowned in Vengl in Saka 1006 (v. 
34); before him VIra Coda was viceroy for six years and Mummadi- 
coda for one year (w. 19 and 17), so that the beginning of Mummadi’s 
viceroyalty fell in Saka 999 or a.d. 1077. 


18. IA. xviii pp. 166-9; Korni plates, JAHRS. i, pp. 106. ff. 

19. IA, xviii. pp. 163-4. 

20. IA. xx. p. 276. 


21. 271 of 1896; EL iv. 45. E. Gangs Rajaraja came to power on 
May 20, AjxIOTO (ARE. 1919, App. A. No 4): 248 of 1896, dated Saka 990 
records a gift by a queen of his predecessor Vajrahasta. 

22. SIl. iii p. 127. 

23. IA. xx. 277, 282. 

24. ARE. 1899 paragraph 51. 

AU-V™"* “ COr f ect 1 d b y *** ^ « P- 179 n. 1 and 2. 

t ° . with the pu mel arivai introduction recording the same 

transactions in other words. 


.. X ‘ T *! 6 ph L rase art,fe k«i Udayattu dsaiyil irukkum kamalam aiwiua 
mlamaga! has been often misunderstood. It is mere poetry, 

t«ns no geography. Hultzseh's equation of this phrase with Venel 
<“• “ 132 > »'■ S. K. Ajyangar's auction St to 


NOTES 
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reference to Kadurjm here India, pp r I3U-U* are alike wrong. 

The correct explanation wai dm put forward by A. V P Vehfcataram;™ 
Aiyar in his &mkara^Pftrvotl lecture (I343> in ihe University of Madias 
—see Proceedings, Indian H^tory C<Otj rffCjy, Aligarh, 1343, pp. 161-2, 

2T. Sll. liL SB. 

28- It is obviously impossible to discuss fully M the theories that 
have been suggested about KuloUuiig^s pustiiua in 1 am 

Indy alive lo the responsibility of adding one more to these, not to my 
knowledge suggested before hy others. My only warrant is dial this 
teems lo bu the normal in Eerp relation of the language of ihe inscriptions 
oi KuiuUiuiga liknselfr The cither views centre round the hypothesis 
that Rljendra w us. yuoarrija to his father Rajssraja-naretidra when he 
fought [he campaign again** Dharav&r^a or that he was j/uiMartfJa to 
Virnrajcfidra, The latter scorns impossible, in view of Adhir£j£ndfti h $ 
position and m^criptlpos. Tin? former hypothesis is quite feasible, pro¬ 
vided ihe date Is not placed too early, {JARRE. L pp. 217-S) 
Another view makes Kuldttitnga a dupe yf cireumstpccs wb p having, 
after a fight in which Soktivarmon II was kiliud like Abhimanyu (an 
inference not supported by the language of the Hy "tli plates), made his 
peace with his bereaved unde, found himself baulked in his design 
Upon the Col* ihngne by the prompt usurpation of Vlrarajendra {JAHRS. 
9, pp. 203-11). This writer ban apparently overlooked die probability 
that YlraraJ^fidra might have been recognised as Iwir to Rkjcndradeva 
On the death oi Rujamahendra. He is also clearly wrong in mixing up 
Ypsiib -kamudeva s inroad into Trikalinga with those transactions, for 
bo did not come to power till ajd. ICT73 xii p. SOI). Hultzsda's viuw 
that before a.p. 1072 Rujvndra-Kulotiynga took Vengl from hi*; uncle 
Vipiyiditya VH who appears to have received It from the Cola king 
Virarijendra (SIL 111. p. 122) go&s against the express atalomont in the 
Tcki and other grants that Vijayudlty* ruled Vengi conlinucuaty for 
fifteen years* and is now contradicted by the Ryfiii plates of the twelfth 
>^Ltr of VijayadUya e. ajj. 107-1; but the E. Congo records (p, ante) 
must he taken inly account here. Sec also ARE, 1914, Jl 10 where SH. 
l<h p, 12$ is followed, 

29. 11. 44-5—ArtCNJEOrtpiu kduAlpuriMdaeatti fedtftfUftfm. 

30. vL 2G. 

31. 150 of 1023 CYr. 2)i 1ST of 1H1S (Yr. 5), the farmer having only 
i-lnmj fi'.iur, 197 and lift of 1923 and 434 of m2 (Yrx. 37, 3B and 43). 

ARE, 1913. H, 33, 

32. Vera viiL 2D asserts that directly after the victory of KudoS- 
Sangairpm the earth* lo her greet good fortune* pa^sod Into the hands 
of Ahhay-s, the hero of the poem. The fflflim.-ir^mjinn no 1 or b inanniiir- 
viran 1 of x. SB cannot be Adhirijendra as Hullsiseh thinks iSIL lli p. 
129) , but Virarajendri, 

33. ITultsseh Sll Eh pp, 127. 198. S. K Alynngnr- op. eif, pp: 128, 

129, 

31 x, w. 5-7. 

35, Abhayo 1 in lina vara x. IS docs rfcler to YlrarBjcndra ef. viil 
S3; and from this account of Vlrerajendra^ recognition of Kuhlttunga^ 
the conclusion has been drawn that Adhirajendru wan a butard with 
no title to the throne. 
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36. vL 7-26, 

37* riMt 1A. SGI p, 261. 

3a IA* xx, p. 2fi2. 

S9, lA- Jdi pp 211 ft 

40. Yj:\. AJkonda villi Gdvlndncarya-Mysup? 13®5 a te*[ in Telugu 
thoraL-Lere. Niigari U*xl in the Ssfrrtfdptt (New scries), 

41. lA. juGtviii pp. 12J If. See, however, I A. xl p, 152, Tar a critique 

42. xvJii fl4. 

-13. Tm refrain From d^oiltlsnt i±a dealing with such shifty miterLi! 
ia ns nfteessary && ii x$ difficult ftmaikiiiidiu-Ddiii bus generally been 
identified with KuidUunga J. on the strength of the name Ktddtturt£a 
given to the CoJa persecutor of Ramanuja In Ian? works like the Koyifu* 
lupti, A. Govind^c&ryasvemin Lift- of ftatnidjisja (Madras 1606} p. 170. 
S K- Aiyangiir ATwient India pp. 1150 and 207. Dr. Aiytmgsr is Inclined 
to date the decline of Coja power from the end of Kulottunga I's reign, 
op. tie. pp. 152 and 318. It has been pointed out that the traditions! date 
for the Foundation of the temple at M£iuk5te Is against this identic ea* 
Ison of Krmikontha. (M. vo] jtli p. 234} ft is possible that 'Kuloh 
lunga 1 is used in fate works m a generic nnme for Cola^ The nmne is 
not Found even in the CunjpariomprnpniEfhdrfl, [Aratfirtiitpu^; ed. Mad* 
ras 1927 KnnikanLha*C6la b a-ald to hove uprooted end thrown into 
the sea die imago of Govindarfiju from die front of the Nataraju shrine 
at Cidomboram, and thb act of sacrilege is placed by the Dioynsiiricariia 
at the very beginning of the Co(a persecution of Vi^ruiism, (scvili 72), 
The same fact is rMailed by the much later PnEpanirimriam (quoted 
by Dr. £ K Aiyangur op, cit. p. 320}. The prr*t Q««kkuttbn seems to 
attribute this deed to Kulettungn H—Knlummgttiolafitctt 11. 7G-fl; Raja- 
rfijoAMan-irfd SI. 64-6 which h moy! explicit, and TaklU^EEf^riiiii v. 
7T7- Blit ira one, on this account seetm to be prepared to identify the 
persecutor oF Ramanuja with Kulottimgo II. Ttiia king is, however, 
known to have extended the temple u( N^raja by putting up new 
Atruehire* and 'gildIng* J(, and it may be that the Tamil poet in describing 
lhh> Lict of Li? Attributes to him a deed of one of Ms pmdeccssars. Other¬ 
wise She flmumene-w of oven the Dipi^aurlcarita would be «upeel. 

44 m of 1917; 435 oT ISIL 

45 437 of 1920; 55 of Mil; 279 of 1929; 1&5 gf 1919. 

40. 156 of 1923, (2): tftt of 162S. 468 of 1913 <4) r 

47. STl- iif pp 132 h 110. 

48 The civil war between Adliirujcndra and the usurper 1 pustu¬ 
lated in AfiF. 1601 paragraph £1 is pure myth. 

19 145 347, 151 of 1966; 142 of 1929; 55 of 1911; 566 of 1W7: 207 

ol 1917, Iftft of 1912- 

50. Kl. vfcL p. 7 n 5- Sfcc also n. 1 anil, 

51. SJL Ui 6ft. f Podumut h does not mean 'prostitution' as Hultrseh 
understands it The ides is dial I^ikrmi, the wealth of the southern 
country, hud become common, ownerless, end the land of the Kjvcri 
lonely nncompanioned, when Lhe Cota succession faded; both found 
a remedy for their situation in the coming of Kuldttunga. 


Chapter XIII 


KULOTTUNGA I A.D* 1070-1120 

The accession of Kulottunga I marks the commencement 
of a new era in the history of the Cola 
empire* At the end of nearly a century of 
dubious subordination to the Cola empire, the kingdom of 
Vengl now became definitely a province of the empire resus¬ 
citated by its own ruler- After Kulottunga became Cola 
emperor, Vengl was ruled successively by his sons as vice¬ 
roys, and this added greatly to the strength of the Cola 
empire by shutting the door against the intrigues of the West¬ 
ern Calukyas in that quarter. The first Cajukya-Cola empe¬ 
ror soon overcame the troubles that threatened at his acces¬ 
sion to bring about the collapse of the empire, and after estab¬ 
lishing himself on his new throne, he had a long reign charac¬ 
terised, for the best part of it, by unparalleled success and 
prosperity* He avoided unnecessary wars and evinced a true 
regard for the well-being of his subjects. The permanent 
results of his policy are seen in the reigns of his successors. 
For about a century, until we reach the time of Kulot¬ 
tunga HI, the empire, though not so extensive as before, 
still holds well together, and there is on the whole less of the 
chronic warfare of the age which preceded the accession of 
Kulottunga. The impossible attempt to extend the empire 
across the Tungabhadra frontier into Rattapadi is definitely 
given up by Kulottunga I, and he even puts up with some 
loss of territory in the Mysore country consequent on the rise 
of the Hoysalas about the close of his reign* And the loss of 
Vengl, though serious, was only temporary, as his successors 
recovered most of it. The wisdom of Kulottunga’s statesman¬ 
ship lay in adjusting his aims to his resources, in his not for¬ 
saking the possible good in the pursuit of the impossible 
better, and in his preferring the well-being of his subjects to 
the satisfaction of his personal vanity. He ensured for his 
subjects a century of peace and good government. 
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Kulottunga’s reign began approximately on 9 June a b. 

1070V As he ruled for fifty years therc- 

d JcUori!" 11 " ,,r “ afttr ' 2 he rnu ' tt have been a young man at 
accession. The apterisin of bis birth was 
Pusya. 3 The numerous inscriptions of this long reign contain 
several pra£a$tis> each with some variant forms. In the first 
four years the most common praJnsti is the one commencing 
n™ tfiniMu' infan gn or valuta which records the achievements 
of KuJgttunga (here called Rtijt'ndru} before he came to the 
Cola throne, These events Have been discussed already in 
relation to the problem of his accession. The latest records 
containing this early jrrciiasfi arc dated in the fourth year. 
The same events are also narrated in different words in an¬ 
other pmsnsti known so far only from one record of the sixth 
year at Tirukkovaiur and commencing pfi mel nrinflipum. -1 Yet 
another pmxasrt, briefer and nf far less historical value, also 
occurring in these four years, is that commencing puwtytim 
firtivtim, of which wc have an expanded form in the rare 
introduction beginning pfi mantufya tirumadandaiyun), s The 
two most common forms of the praiflystis of the reign are the 
short introduction commencing pugat-mMu pilanpn which 
begins to appear in the fourth year* and the longer One com¬ 
mencing pupnl siilnda jon «ari appearing for the first time in 
the fifth regnal yearJ Of these It is tlie latter prasnxti that is 
most helpful to the historian on account of the revisions 
undergone by it aa the reign advances. Other praSnstfc are- 
f* m - nra a PP^ring “ ninth year,* pu madu mlam 
in thr- year after that, 9 tirumagal jayatimgat in the twelfth 
vcar. ]D and possibly also pti mddu punara in a mutilated ins¬ 
cription 11 of which the date is lost. We must also take account 
of the double introduction, mmmy tunai followed by pupal 
tnadu vilfinga, which couples n pra^osti of Virarajcjidra with 
that of Kulottunga and to which attention has been drawn 

. f * dy ‘ Thifi ,ntroduclion & ft > UTt d as early os the fifth year 
“ fltl ® S[:ri P«Ou from Tribhuvani which also gives the Tri- 
bhuvanacakravartin title of Kul5thmga.lt It is seen from the 
tooriptmn* of the reign now acerbic to us that the titles 
Kuluthmpa „i CakravarHn also a5!umrJ Z ” 

n, " cl ’ >rten than w„ S „ nM „,„ u / hl 
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Of the early wars fought by Kulottunga in his youth 

(ilangop-paruvam), some account has been 

Eatly WSTS 

given in discussing his position between 
1063 and 1070. It has been pointed out that he levied tri¬ 
bute from the Nagavamsi ruler Dharavarsa and possibly also 
carved out for himself a separate and independent principality 
in that quarter. The first few lines of the prasasti beginning 
pugal suhida punari refer to the same events and add that by 
the strength of his arm he routed an army of the king of Kun- 
tala> 13 and thus donned the garland of victory in the north 
before he turned his attention to the south. This war with 
the king of Kuntala, doubtless the Western Cajukya king, 
waged before 1070, was part of Kulottunga’s activity in the 
region of the modern Bastar state, and the circumstances that 
led to this conflict are the same as those recorded in some of 
the later inscriptions of Vlrarajendra and in Bilhana’s account 
of Vikramaditya’s digvijaya in so far as it relates to Vengi 
and Cakrakuta. After Somesvara I failed to turn up for the 
second encounter fixed to take place at Kudal-Sanganiaj Vlra¬ 
rajendra threw down a challenge to the Vallabha (Calukya), 
proceeded to recover Vengi, and after the victory of Bezwada, 
bestowed that kingdom once more on Vljayaditya VII. These 
data corroborate Bilhana’s statements that in his war-like 
career as yuvar&ja Vikramaditya had conquered Vengi and 
Cakrakuta, and was encamping on the banks of the Krsna 
when the news of his father’s illness and death reached him. 
The KalingattuppCLTani 1 4 also implies that Vikramaditya fought 
against Kulottunga in the north at this time and that it was 
in this war that Kulottunga earned the title Virudardjahha- 
yankara, Le. terror to Virudaraja or Vikramaditya. These 
events took place in a.j>. 1067. And now it becomes clear 
from Kulottunga s praiasti that his northern adventure might 
have helped Vlrarajendra in the war against Vikramaditya. 
Whether this means that Kulottunga, on his own account, 
repulsed Vikramaditya’s attack on Cakrakuta, or whether we 
may infer further that Kulottunga co-operated with Vlra¬ 
rajendra and was present at the battle of Bezwada, it is not 
easy to decide. In any case, the effective assistance of Kulot¬ 
tunga in the release of Vengi from the Western Calukya hold 
shows that Kulottunga might have been on friendly relations 
with Vlrarajendra and kept up a live interest in the affairs 
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of the VengT and Cola kingdoms That, as a result of the 
wars, the kingdom of Vcngi was restored to Vijayaditya gives 
us the measure of the truth of Kulettungtfs statement made 
later to his son Rajaraja that in hi$ youth he preferred a life 
of war and advent ure and so left the kingdom of VengT to be 
ruled by his uncle Vijayaditya. It is probable that this exde 
was not altogether voluntary' and was in the first instance 
brought about by the ambitions of Vskrainaditya and Vljaya- 
ditya. 1 * 

The death of VlrarSjendra after he had made his peace 

with Vikramadttya VI, the accession of 
** Adhirijendra, and the revolution in the 

Cop throne. 

Cola country that was arrested for a time 
by Vikram^dJtya's Intercession, hut, after the retirement of 
Vikramafiitya to the Tungabhadra p ran its full course and 
ended fatally for Adhirojendra, gave Kuluttmigu the opportu¬ 
nity to make himself master of the Coja kingdom. The theory 
of a civil war between Adhirajendra and Kiilottunga that hos 
sometimes been put forward 18 gets no support from the ins¬ 
criptions, and appears highly improbable. There is likewise 
no warrant for the view that Kuloiiunga at first gamed con¬ 
trol of a part of the Co|a kingdom and became master of the 
whole of it only at the end of four or five years of fighting;, 17 
or that he killed many princes of the blood to dear his way 
to the throne. lH The inscriptions of Kulottunga, however, 
agree with the KahttgattUppitrciu in stating that his advent 
to the south rescued the Cola country from a state of anarchy 
and dissolution, and restored unity and order in that land. 
The inscriptions say: Tjj the south, he put on Lhe pure jewel¬ 
led crown by right so as to put an end to the commonness of 
the goddess 13 of the sweet smelling lotus-flower (Laksmi) 
find the loneliness uf the good earth-maiden who had the Ponni 
(Kaveri) for her garment/ There is not the slightest sugges¬ 
tion here of any opposition encountered by Kulottunga in the 
C6|a country: rather his advent is said to have been quite 
welcome, if not actually sought after. Writing some years 
later, when Kuluttungq had, by his wise and strong rule p 
secured for the jjeople of the empire several years of con¬ 
tinued peace and prosperity, Jayangan^r draws in deeper 
colours his picture of the anarchy that preceded the advent 
of Kuldtlunga: TO 
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*BrahmanieaI sacrifices were given up; the path of 
Manu was totally deserted; the six sciences were for¬ 
gotten and the chanting of the Vedas ceased, 

‘The castes mixed one with another in wild confu¬ 
sion; none keeping to their prescribed paths of duty, (the 
code of proper) conduct was forgotten- 

‘Each sought to tyrannise the others, the temples of 
the gods were neglected; women lost their chastity; and 
fortresses fell into ruin, 

‘While the darkness of Kali was thus spreading, he 
(Abhaya) came to the rescue of the world, like the sun 
rising above the roaring sea and driving away darkness, 

*He made it his duty to create afresh all the safe¬ 
guards (for the people) , he restored all the (old) rules 
and again established the earth on the proper path, 

‘Amidst the roar of the four oceans and the chanting 
of the four Vedas, and the blessings of the three worlds, 
he was anointed, ’ 

We may recognise a substratum of fact beneath the 
exaggerations of this conventional picture of anarchy. Though 
the true course of events is obscure, and the hypothesis of 
religious persecution leading to a political revolution rests on 
vague and confused tradition, it is clear that the prospect was 
gloomy indeed when Kulottunga came to rule over the Cola 
dominion. War and rebellion had raised their heads, and the 
southern portions of the empire including Ceylon had pro¬ 
claimed their independence. Kulottunga devoted the first few 
years of his reign to deal with these troubles. 

The first enemy to be dealt with was the Western Caluk- 
ya Vikramaditya VI, who now found that 
midityZ^* 1 ^iis efforts to extend his power to Vengl 

had proved futile, and what was worse, that 
VengT became more closely united than ever to the hostile 
power of the Colas, Vikramaditya was therefore sure to 
oppose Kulottunga s accession and lead an expedition against 
him, Kulottunga lost no time in strengthening himself by 
fiesh alliances. There was no love lost between Vikramaditya 

and his elder brother Somesvara II, who had been compelled 
C. 39 
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by Vtrarajendra to part with sume of his territory to Vikra- 
maditya, 21 and it was obvious that Kulbttunga could make a 
successful appeal to Sbcoesvara for assistance m the war 
against his brother; and that was what ho did. Says Bithaua® 

'Alter the lapse of only a few days, when the Cola’s 
son (Adhirajsrndra) was slain in a rebellion nf his sub¬ 
jects, the lord of Vengi, Hajiga by name, look possession 
of his tluxme by the concurrence of fortune. This crooked* 
minded man suspected danger from him (Vlkramaditya), 
and in order to create a diversion in his rear, he put him¬ 
self straight with Sdmadeva, his (Vikriimiiditya’s) natu¬ 
ral enemy -What has this noble-minded (Vikramadit- 

ya) done to his elder brother, that the latter should, with 
intent to injure him, enter into a compact with their 
family foe, the Cola Rajiga? When the king’s son (Vikra- 
maditya) started on his expedition for the chastisement 
of the impolitic Rajiga, Somadeva pursued him quickly 

a l the hack with his entire forces.When the of 

the Dravltla army drew near the liberal-handed prince 
(Vikramaditya). this king (Somesvara) also approached, 
having gained at last an opportunity of injuring (him),*® 

Vikramaditya was also very ably assisted m the campaign 
by a number of bis allies and vassals. The Yadava king of DGva- 
giri helped him as an Among the vassals present with 

Vikramaditya were the Hoysala Ereyanga" and Tribhuvana- 
malla Pandya 2 * besides the Kadamba JayafcML, already mon- 

BUW, Mttovnt. ti0n f ' lUy ° f VikrHmSdit y* Atcurd - 

mg to Bilhanas account, at the end Of a 

hard contest in which, the armies of Soniesvara and Kulot- 
tunga engaged the forces of Vikrama, ‘the Dr avid a lord fled 
the field and SbmadCva entered the prison.’ 27 Vikrama then 
retired to tin? Turtgabh atira. He in tended to restore his cap- 
th p brother to liberty and to the throne, but, as on the eve 
of the battle, Siva interposed & second time in a dream and 
commanded Vikrama to assume the sovereignty himself, 2 ® 
and he did so. He also made his younger brother Jayasitnha 
viceroy at Banavase** After some further expeditions and 
conquests, of which no details are forthcoming, and after once 
more extinguishing the valour of the 05ja. M he duly entered 
his capital Kalyann. 
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As may be expected, Lhe account of the campaign found 
in Cula inscriptions differs in many detail* 
H and in the result of the fight; the subse¬ 

quent course of events shows, however, that this version is 
On the whole nearer the truth than the kdvija of Bilhana, 

'Not only did the speech (of Vikkalan}—'After this 
day a permanent blemish {wiU attach tn Kulottnnga) p as 
to the crescent (which is tile origin) of (his) family H — 
turn out wrong h but the bow (in) the hand of Yikkalan 
was not (even) hent against (the enemy ). 31 Everywhere 
from Nangili of rocky roads—with Manalur in the middle 
—to the Tungabhadv^ there were lying low the dead 
(bodies of his) furious elephants, hi.** losrfc pride and (his) 
boasted valour. The very mountains which he ascended 
bent their backs, the very rivers into which (he) des¬ 
cended eddied and breached (the banks) in their course: 
(and) the very' seas into which he plunged became 
troubled and agitated. (The Cola king) seized simultan¬ 
eously the two countries {jkhti} called Gangamandaiam 
and Singanam, troops of furious elephants which had been 
irretrievably abandoned (by the enemy), crowds of 
worneii with beautiful lustrous eyes, the goddess of lame 
who gladly brought disgrace (on Vikkalan), and the great 
goddess of victory who changed lo the opposite side and 
caused (Vikkalan) himself and his father, who were desi¬ 
rous of the rule over the western region, to turn their 
backs again and again on many days.' 

Some earlier versions of the he incidents substitute the 
general phrase VelkuEctturaisr or V^pulattar^du Le., the 
Calukyan king or kings, for Vikkdan, and the specific place- 
name Ajatti for the region from Nan gill to Tungubhadra,^ 

The ear lies l allusion to this war traceable in the inscr op¬ 
tions of the reign occurs in the words: 
^Vikkaltm and Singanan plunging into the 
western sea\ found in the pugal mi dn introduction for the 
first time in the seventh year 53 The actual fight with Vikra- 
inaditya took place, therefore, some years after Kul6ttunga T s 
reign began and not, as Bilhana's narrative Implies, im¬ 
mediately after his accession. This Is also borne out by 
Cilukya inscriptions which place these occurrences in the ex¬ 
pired Siiku year 998, or JU). 1076** The interval of five or six 
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years was doubtless employed by both sides in preparations, 
diplomatic and military, for the coming fight. For Vikrama- 
ditya would not acquiesce without a struggle in the permanent 
union of Vengl and Cola in the same hands, and Kulottunga 
knew this very well. 

The war began with an advance of Vikramaditya into the 
Cola territory till he encountered the Cola army in the 
Kolar district, whence, if the Cola inscrip- 

Course and tions ma y be trusted, Vikramaditya was 

results of the pursued by the Cola forces, through Mana- 

war> lur, 35 not identified, up to the banks of the 

Tungabhadra; and there was heavy fighting 
all along the road. In the result, the Cdla ruler, besides cap¬ 
turing much valuable booty, became master of the Ganga- 
mandalam and Singanam. The identity of Singanam is doubt¬ 
ful, Hultzsch suggested that it means the dominions of Jaya- 
simha III: 36 but the territory ruled over by Jayasimha III was 
Banavase and not only is there no evidence of the present 
campaign having extended to that country, but Bilhana says 
that Vikramaditya made his brother Jayasimha ruler of Bana- 
vase at the end of the war with Kulottunga, and that Jayasimha 
was still in charge of that territory some years later when he 
revolted against his brother and sought the assistance of Kulot- 
tunga. It is probable, however, that before the war began, 
Jayasimha was in charge of some territory to the south and 
east of the Tungabhadra. Kulottunga’s claim that, as a result 
of the war, he found himself in possession of a considerable 
part of the Mysore country is borne out by the provenance of 
his inscriptions, and Bilhana’s statement that Kulottunga fled 
from the battlefield is not to be trusted. The Kalingattup- 
param* mentions some of the incidents of this war such as 
the fights at Ajjatti and Manalur, and the capture of elephants 
in Navilai. possibly the same as Navile-nad of the Mysore in¬ 
scriptions. 38 The VikramasoUn-ula states that Kulottunga 
reached the western sea, and captured Konkana and Kan¬ 
nada countries and humbled the pride of the Mahratha king— 
a statement which implies that even Banavase might have 
been overrun, though perhaps only for a time. The worst suf¬ 
ferer was Somesvara n, who fell into the hands of his brother 
as a prisoner and thus lost his kingdom. What ultimately 
became of him is not known» 
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Eilhana says that Jayasimha, the newly appointed vice¬ 
roy of B ana vase, contemplated treason 
simha° lt ^ a S ainst his brother Vikramaditya, within a 

year after his appointment, and that he 
sought the aid of Kulottunga in his attempted revolt. 40 It is 
not necessary to pursue the story of this rebellion here; for 
Bilhana’s account makes it clear that Kulottunga took little 
or no part in the civil war that followed. This was obviously 
because he had more important affairs claiming his attention. 
Vikramaditya, thus left free to deal with the rebellion, sup¬ 
pressed it without any difficulty, and, as we shall see, soon 
began to add to the troubles of Kulottunga by establishing 
friendly relations with his enemies. Soon after Vijayabahu 
proclaimed himself ruler of the whole of Ceylon after his ex¬ 
pulsion of the Colas from the northern half of the island, 
Vikramaditya sent him a friendly embassy with rich presents. 41 
In fact, throughout his long reign Vikramaditya was untiring 
in the pursuit of his design against Kulottunga in all possible 
quarters. But Rilhana’s rhapsodic account of a final expedi¬ 
tion against Kahci for the exercise of his hero’s arms 
itching for a fight in the absence of suitable foes, 42 can hardly 
be accepted as true. 

While Kulottunga was settling his affairs in the south, 
the kingdom of Vengi in the north was in- 
Foreign invasion V aded by Yasahkamadeva, the Haihaya 
ruler of Tripurl. In his inscriptions, dating 
from a.d. 1072-3, this king claims to have easily overcome the 
strong ruler of the Andhra country and to have propitiated 
Bhagavan Bhfmesvara of Draksarama with presents of many 
costly jewels.® The Andhra ruler mentioned was no doubt 
Vijayaditya VII. Yasahkama’s inroad does not seem to have 
had any consequences, military or political, worth mentioning. 
And there is no proof that it was in any manner connected 
with the designs of the Western Calukyas or of Vijayaditya 
VTI, as has sometimes been assumed, 44 

At the close of his war with Vikramaditya VI, Kulottunga 
turned his attention to the south. The 
Fandyan and Pandya country was never reconciled to the 
imposition of Cola overlordship, and its 
rulers had always been a source of trouble to the most power¬ 
ful Cola emperors. The period of confusion that followed the 
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death of Vlrarajendra, the popular rebellion against his suc¬ 
cessor Adhirajendra, and the hard struggle forced on Kulot- 
tunga in the early years of his reign by the policy of Vikra- 
maditya VI, provided a golden opportunity to the kingdoms 
of the south to reassert their independence. The adminis¬ 
trative arrangements made by the Colas in these lands went 
to pieces, and the native rulers of the countries began to rule 
in their own right as their inscriptions show. 45 The most sus¬ 
tained efforts of Kulottunga resulted in the reconquest of the 
Pandya and Kerala countries between the seventh and eleventh 
years of his reign, but Ceylon permanently disappeared from 
the Cola empire. Some account may be given of the establish¬ 
ment of Ceylonese independence before the story of the re¬ 
conquest of the south is taken up. 

We have seen that before the accession of Vlrarajendra, 
Ceylon the Sinhalese prince Kitti freed Rohana of 

enemies and, in 1058, assumed the title 
Vijayabahu in his seventeenth year of age. 4 * Cola rule was 
thereafter mostly confined to the northern part of the island 
known as Rajarattha. The latest Cola inscription found at 
Polonnaruwa is dated a.d. 1070, the third and last year of the 
reign of Adhirajendra. The disappearance of Cola power from 
Rajarattha is clearly narrated in the Mak&vamsa. The chro¬ 
nicle does not give exact dates for all the transactions record¬ 
ed; but it says definitely that Vijayabahu I entered Anuradha- 
pura in the fifteenth year of his Rohana rule and thirty-third 
of his life, in a.d. 1073 and that two years later, there took 
place his coronation as ruler of all Ceylon 47 This is in per¬ 
fect accord with what we know otherwise of the first five 
years of Kulottunga’s reign and with the absence of any Cola 
inscription of Kulottunga’s reign in Ceylon. The Mahdvamsa 
says 48 that the successful efforts of Vijayabahu to liberate 
Ceylon from the Colas began in the twelfth year of his reign, 
A.D. 1070. He took up his abode in the fortress on the Paluttha 
mountain, round which ‘a terrible fight between the two armies 
took place’. The Damila army was put to fight, and in the 
pursuit that followed, the Cola general was captured and de¬ 
capitated. Then Vijayabahu occupied Pulatthinagara without 
any further resistance from the Tamils. But soon a larger 
Cola army came from the mainland, and there ensued another 
‘fiery battle’ near Anuradhapura; victory was with the Cola 
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army, and Vijayabahu was compelled to fortify himself at 
Vatagiri, Vakirigala, in the Kegalla district. 49 The Colas now 
stirred up rebellion against Vijayabahu in the rear, but the 
king of Ceylon successfully stamped it out, and forced the 
leader of the revolt to seek refuge with the Colas* Vijayabahu 
then proceeded ‘to Tambalagama where he erected a new 
stronghold/ and taking up his residence in Mahanagakula on 
the lower Walawe Ganga, he made fresh preparations for the 
Cola war* He despatched two armies to attack the position 
of the Colas from two sides: one by the coast highroad against 
Polonnaruwa, and the other to the west of the mountain 
system against Anuradhapura* The king himself advanced by 
Mahaveliganga* Polonnaruwa fell after severe fighting, and 
when the ruler of the Cdlas heard of this destruction of his 
army, he thought: the Sihalas are (too) strong, and sent out 
no further army/ Anuradhapura was captured by the other 
section of the Ceylonese army which pushed forward to Maha- 
tittha* Vijayabahu, ‘the best of kings, greatly rejoicing, ad¬ 
vanced in the fifteenth year (of his reign) to the greatly 
longed for, the best (town of) Anuradhapura 1 * His corona¬ 
tion as ruler of Lanka was delayed by a rebellion, and took 
place in his eighteenth year, a*d* 1076-7* Polonnaruwa now 
lost its Cola title and was styled Vijayarajapura. 50 Vijaya¬ 
bahu married Lilavati, daughter of Jagatipala of Kanauj, 
whose queen had escaped from captivity in the Cola country, 
and also Trilokasundari of the Kalinga royal race, while his 
sister Mitta espoused a Fandyan prince, who became the 
grandfather of Parakramabahu the Great* 'The king restored 
the Buddhist religion, renewing the priestly succession from 
Ramahha (Pegu), and caused a temple for the tooth relic to 
be built at the capital by his general Nuvaragiri\ 51 The in¬ 
scriptions of Kulottunga are silent on the loss of Ceylon. 

The declaration of independence by Ceylon did not involve 
so great a subtraction from the plenitude 
Pancjyan Q f Cola po Wer as the revolt of the southern 
kingdoms on the mainland* The Cola em¬ 
pire had nothing to fear from the independence of Ceylon if 
only it kept its power on the mainland unimpaired. The case 
of the Pandyan kingdom was different. If the C6]a king 
failed to reduce it to subjection, it was sure to become a 
menace to the very existence of the Cola power* Kulottunga 
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knew this, and the moment he found himself free from the 
Calukya war, he bent all his energies towards the suppression 
of revolts in the Pandya and Kerala countries. 

Records of the fifth year of the reign contain a vague 
statement that the head of the Pandya king lay on the ground 
pecked by kites; later inscriptions say that this was outside 
the beautiful city of Kulottunga, 52 It is clear that these state¬ 
ments are not meant to be taken literally, and that they are 
no more historical than the exaggerated phrases of conven¬ 
tional praise that precede them in the inscriptions. For a 
more business-like account of the southern campaign, we must 
turn to the additional matter that begins to appear in the 
p 2 tgal sulnda punari introduction from the eleventh year, 53 
and to some other inscriptions of the reign. 

An undated Sanskrit inscription from Cidambaram 5 ? 
states that Kulottunga overcame five Pandya kings, set fire 
to the fortress of Kottaru (like Arjuna burning the Khandava 
forest), subdued the numerous forces of the Keralas, and 
erected a pillar of victory on the sea-coast; thus it was that 
he reduced to obedience (savidhikam akarot ) the rebellious 
group of vassal kings. The more detailed account given by 
the Tamil inscriptions is as follows: 55 

Having resolved in his mind to conquer the 
Pandimandalam together with great fame, he des¬ 
patched his great army,—which possessed excel¬ 
lent horses resembling the waves of the sea, war-ele¬ 
phants resembling ships, and infantry resembling water, 
—as though the Northern ocean was overflowing the 
Southern ocean. He completely destroyed the forest 
which the five Pandyas had entered as refuge when they 
fled cowering with fear, from the field of battle. He sub¬ 
dued their country, drove them into hot jungles in hills 
where woodmen roamed about, and planted pillars of 
victory in every direction. He seized the pearl fisheries, 
the Podiyil mountain where the three kinds of Tamil 
flourished, the Saiyya mountain in the heart of which 
were found furious rutting elephants, and Kanni, and 
fored the boundaries of the Southern (Pandya) country 
While all the Savers in the Western hill-country ascended 
to the unique heaven (attained by warriors who fell 
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fighting), he was pleased to bestow on his commanders, 
who were mounted on horses, settlements on every road, 
including one at Kottajai, to strike terror into his enemies , f 

The Vikrarnasdlan-ulaP 6 describes Kulottunga as the king 
with the array which routed the carp of the enemy (Pandya), 
destroyed the bow (emblem of the Cera) and twice destroyed 
the fleet at Salai. The Kalingattuppamni, confirms these ac¬ 
counts: 57 

* Have you not heard of the destruction that overtook 
the five Fandyas when his army was despatched against 
them? Has it not reached your ears that the Ceras turned 
their backs when the (Cola) army marched to the fight? 
Was it not with the army that Vilinam on the sea was 
destroyed, and Salai captured? J 

These accounts of the conquest of the Fandyas and Ceras, 
the fights at Kottaru, Vilinam and Salai are substantially true; 
the Kulottunga-solan PiUaittamil mentions also a battle of 
Semponmari (Ramnad Dt.). 38 The decimation of the ranks 
of Savers^ veteran soldiers who had banished from them hearts 
all fear of death and who formed a considerable section of the 
forces of the Fandyas 59 and the Ceras, must have been the 
result of very hard fighting. The identity of the five Fandyas 
conquered by Kulottunga remains obscure; 60 even Jatavar- 
man Srivallabha was not one of them, but seems to have be¬ 
gun his rule sometime after Kulottunga’s conquest and settle¬ 
ment of the southern country. Kulottunga was evidently not 
in a position to restore the Cola administrative arrangements 
introduced into the Pandya country by Rajaraja, I t and he 
hit upon the device of establishing military colonies ( nilaip- 
padai) along the important routes of communication in the 
Pandya and Kerala territory. Except for the presence of 
these military outposts, the symbols of Cola overlordship, the 
attempt to change place-names to commemorate Cdla titles, 61 
and the collection of an annual tribute from the subordinate 
rulers of these districts, there was no attempt on the part of 
Kulottunga to interfere with their internal administration. The 
numerous inscriptions of the Pandyan kings of this period 
betray few signs of their political subjection to the Colas, and 
the inscriptions of Kulottunga and his successors are not 
found in such numbers in this area as in the territories under 
their direct rule. 62 

c. 40 
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About fifteen years after this reconquest and settlement 
of the southern country there seems to have been another 
revolt in which Venad took the lead* This 
Revolt and sup- f ac t is to be inferred from the considerable 

pression. 

number of inscriptions which describe the 
services of Naralokavira, the earliest date occurring in these 
inscriptions being the twenty-eighth year of the reign of Kulot¬ 
tunga 63 The interval between the close of the first Pandyan 
war of the reign and the first mention of Naralokavlra in its 
inscriptions, and the frequent mention of Kalmgaraya, one 
of the titles of Naralokavira, in the inscriptions of Jatavarman 
SrivaUabha, render it likely that the southern campaign in 
which this commander distinguished himself, was different 
from the war in the early years of the reign. 64 The enemies 
dealt with and the places which formed the centres of conflict 
were naturally more or less the same as in the earlier war; 
the result was also the same* 

The success of Vijayabahu in establishing the indepen¬ 
dence of Ceylon by putting an end to Cola power in the island 
rankled in the mind of Kulottunga who was waiting for a 
favourable opportunity to renew the war with the Ceylonese 
ruler. 65 The Tamil population in Ceylon was quite consider¬ 
able, and Tamil mercenaries formed a large part of the Sinha¬ 
lese army at this time. 66 This was the natural result of the 
recent change of rulers brought about by Vijayabahu in the 
northern half of the island. But as the Tamils were loyal to 
the memory of the Cola rule, still fresh in their minds, Kulot¬ 
tunga found favourable conditions for furthering his designs 
against the Ceylonese ruler in secret. The following account, 
given by the Mahavamsa. of the occurrences about a.d* 1088 
sheds a lurid light on the policy of Kulottunga: 67 

* Envoys sent by the Kannata Monarch and by the 
Cola King came hither with rich presents. They sought 
out the Monarch, He was greatly pleased thereat and 
after rendering both embassies what was their due, he 
sent at first with the Kannata messengers his own envoys 
to Kannata with choice gifts. But the Colas maimed the 
noses and ears of the Slhala messengers horribly when 
they entered their country. Thus disfigured they re¬ 
turned hither and told the King everything that had been 
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done to them by the Cola King, In flaming fury Vijaya- 
bahu in the midst of all his courtiers had the Damija en¬ 
voys summoned and gave them the following message fur 
the Ceja king. “Beyond ear-shot, on a lonely island in 
the midst of the ocean shall a trial of the strength Oi our 
•inns take place in single combat, or, after arming the 
whole forces of thy kingdom and of mine a battle shall be 
fought at a spot to be determined by thee; exactly in the 
manner I have said it shall ye report to your master,” 
After these words he dismissed the envoys clad in women's 
apparel in haste to the Cola King, then he betook himself 
with his army to Anurfidhnpura, To the seaports Malti- 
kavatatittha and Mahatittlia he sent two generals to 
betake themselves to the Cola kingdom and begin the 
war. While the generals were procuring ships and pro¬ 
visions in order to send the troops to the Cola kingdom, 
then, in the thirtieth year (of the king’s reign), the divi¬ 
sion of the troops called Vclekkara revolted as they did 
not want to go thither. They slew the two generals and 
like rutting elephants in their unbridledness, they plund¬ 
ered the country round Pulallhinagara. They captured 
the younger sister of the King with her three sons and 
burned down with violence the King's palace The King 
left the town and betook himself in haste to Dakkina- 
dc-sa and having hidden all his valuable possessions on 
the Vatagiri rook, he advanced together with the Uparaja 
Vlrahahu. of linn-like courage, and surrounded by a great 
force, to Puiat thin agora where after a sharp fight he 
shortly put the assembled troops to flight Placing them 
around the pyre on which were laid the remains of the 
murdered generals, he had the recreant leaders of the 
troops, their hands bound fast to their backs, chained to 
a stake and burnt in the midst of the flames blaring up 
around them. The Ruler having (thus) executed there 
the ring-leadera of the rebels, freed the soil of Lanka 
everywhere from the briers (of the rebels), 

1 T h R King did not lose sight or the aim he had set 
himself of fighting with the C6]a (King), and in the forty- 
fifth year (of his reign) he marched with the war-equip¬ 
ped troops to ihe port on the sen and stayed there some 
time awaiting his arrival. Bui as the Cola (King) did 
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not appear, the King dismissed his envoys, returned to 
Fulatthinagtira and resided there a considerable time, 1 

The tortuous policy of Kulottunga, however, failed com¬ 
pletely, The Vojaikkira rebellion was suppressed and the 
mercenaries bound themselves to serve the king loyally there¬ 
after and the chief Buddhist shrine of Polonnaruwa” was 
placed under their protection, Kuldttunga apparently made 
his peace with Vijayab5hu, for one of his daughters, Sutta- 
iiialliyar, married Vi rapper iunaj, a Sinhalese prince of the 
Piindyan party in Ceylon, and made a gift of a ‘perpetual’ 
lamp to an tsvara temple in the reign of Jayabahu I, the sue- 
cesso* of VijayaMliu,* 3 


From the Song annals of China we learn that an embassy 
jiow Chullen {Cola) reached the Chinese court in the year 

„ . „ . . ant * ^ lat king of Chullen at the 

China, Wlth time was called Ti-hua-kte-lo. It is possible 
^ that these syllables disguise the name of 

Deva Kulo(ttunga). Indeed Deva-ka]n and Dlvikara, ft has 
been said/ 0 are the only possible restorations, and Deva-kula 
or -kulo ts impossible. But considering that the name is that 
of the Cola king ruling in 1077. the suggestion that 
H is Kulottunga’s name that has been thus distorted does 
not seem far-fetched. This ‘embassy’ was dearly a trad- 
mg yen hi re and seems to have ended very profitably for the 
Tamils. For the seventy-two men who formed the embassy 
were given 81,806 strings of copper cash, i.e., about as many 
dollars, fn return for the articles 0 f tribute comprising glass¬ 
ware, camphor, brocates (called Kimhiru in the Chinese text), 
rhinoceros horns, ivory, incense, rose-water, putchuek, asafoe- 
tida. borax, doves, etc.*?' Turning now to Kadaram/there is 
indeed a stray reference in the ffarfng'Httnp]M: W tr to Kulot- 
tungas destruction of Kad&ram on the wide occan,^ and his 
inscriptions speak of costly tributes from foreign islands. But 
the references are vague and we should not lose sight of the 
literary convention by which a poet may attribute to one ruler 
a I the achievements of his predecessors on the throne. That 
Kulottunga was in touch with the empire of Sri Vljaya be- 
comgs clear from other evidence, particularly the smaller 
Leyden grant The suggestion has bc eQ ma( J e tliat Kulot- 
tunga spent part of tlie period 1063 to 1070 in Sri Vijaya res¬ 
toring order and maintaining the Co la power in that quarter ” 
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Two fact*, have been cited in support of this view: KufSttunga 
restored peace in the Eastern lands in ills youth, like VX$qij 
gently raising the Earth front the waters of the ocean; secondly 
the names of the high official who visited China as envoy from 
Sri Vi jay a in 1067 and of the Cola emperor who sent the em¬ 
bassy to China (noted above) ten years later are the same. 
Ti-hua-kia-lo—Dev oka I a. probably a pari of Deva Kuld 
(ttunga) . The first is obviously the result of a misunder¬ 
standing of a Tamil phrase. 7 '' It is very surprising that if 
Kulottunga had such a roman tic career across die seas before 
taking possession of the Cola throne we should not get more 
specific information about it in the numerous records of the 
reign. One inscription 73 indeed says that a beautiful stone 
was shown to Kulottunga by the king of Kambhoja as a curio 
(Mtci). When did he do so? Did Kulottunga visit Kam- 
lihoja, the Khmer kingdom? 

Scholars have been puzzled by u statement in the Chinese 
annals (preserved in the pages of Ma Tuan- 
and Kadarsun. ton) that the Cola Kingdom was subject to 
Sri Vijaya in a.o. 1068-77. In recording an 
embassy from Pagan in 1106, Ma Tuan-lio says in effect: 
The Emperor at first gave order to receive them and treat 
them as they treated the envoys of Tchou-lien (Cdja): but 
the President of the Council of Hites presented the following 
observations: '‘the Cola is subject to San-fo-ts’i; this is why in 
the years fti-mirg (1008-1077), we were content to write to 
the King of this Kingdom on strong paper with an envelope 
of plain stuff. The King of Pou-kan (Pagan),on the contrary 
is sovereign of a great kingdom of the Fan...." ' 79 From this 
interesting passage we gather that the ambassadors of San-fo- 
ts'i (Sri Vijaya) had some time in 1068-1077 claimed in the 
Chinese court that the Cdja kingdom was subject to them and 
that they were entitled to a higher rank than the representa¬ 
tives of the Cola ruler, and that lliis order of priority was 
cited as a precedent in 11(36 to justify the ranking of Coja 
envoys below- those from Pagan. To appraise these state¬ 
ments at their proper value, one must recall the difficulties 
that would most naturally be experienced hy envoys from 
the Tamil country in making their position and that of their 
ruler properly understand in distant China. We may notice 
that much earlier than IftfiS, the embassies sent to China by 
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Rujiinija f and Kajendra I experienced similar difficulties and 
were ranked much below their proper place.The paucherie 
Of the Tamil envoys, the ignorance of Chinese officialdom of 
the true state of politics in remote countries, and perhaps, the 
readiness of the ambassadors of Sri Vi jay a to indulge in unjust 
misrepresentations relating to Cola must have combined to 
bring about the situation recorded by Mu Tuan-lin, There i* 
net die slightest ground, however, to believe that either in 
lOfiS or in 111)6 the Cola Kingdom became the vassal at Sri 
Vijayu, All the Other evidence on the relations between the 
two kingdoms is opposed to this assumption. 7 * 

Vh-firajendra, a$ we have seen, claims to have sent an 
expedition to Katfaram (Sri Vijayu) in a d. 1068 and to have 
conquered that country On behalf of one of its rulers who 
sought his protecticMi and to have established him on the 
throne. This seems not improbable, and might have resulted 
in a vague recognition of the suzerainty of the Cojn power by 
die new ruler. However that may be, the king of Sri Vijaya 
sent an embassy to Kuluttunga 1 about 1090 and requested 
him to issue a copperplate grant containing the names of the 
villages granted by the Cola kings as pcflic-candem to the two 
idfcares built hy the king of Kadaram at 3dja-ku] avail i-pafti, 
nam, evidently another name for Negapatam. In the smaller 
Leyden grant, 7 * for it is by this name that Kuluttunga's grout 
made on this occasion is generally known, the two mharax 
ore called Rrijcndra-sdlap-perumbaHi and Kajarajap-perum. 
balJi;® 1 the latter having also the alternative name Sri Sai- 
1 endrR-Ciidimanivarma*Vihura,* 1 showing its indentity with 
the vikara mentioned in the Larger Leyden grant of the reign 
of Ritjaraja I. The embassy from Kadaram comprised two en¬ 
voys (dtl tiis) Haj a vidyadha ra Sri Samanla and Abhimanot- 
tunga Samanta, who petitioned the King (obmoppom teyya) 
foj the issue of the grant, while he was seated on his throne 
Knlingarayan in the coronation-hall ftiriiTua-fijcna jicTai)" in¬ 
side the palace at AyirattaU alia* Ahavamallakulu-Kalapumm, 
And the longer pra&urti of Kulottunga’s inscriptions mentions 
the fact that at the gate of his palace stood rows of elephants 
showering jewels sent as tribute from the island kingdoms of 
the wide ocean." Another proof of the continued friendly 
relations between the two kingdoms in this period comes from 
Sumatra, IL is a fragmentary Tamil inscription dated 1010 
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Saka (a.». 1088) from Loboe Toewa, and mentioning the 
name of u celebrated mercantile corporation of South India, 
the Tisaiyayirattu-AinnurTirvarj® 4 a name which, from ana¬ 
logous forms in the Cola inscriptions of the period, is best 
understood as k the Five Hundred of the thousand (districts) 
in the (Four) quarters. 1 While there is little evidence of 
the political power of the Colas having extended to the is¬ 
lands of the Malay archipelago in this period, trade relations 
and culture contacts established in on earlier age seem to have 
been actively maintained in the reign of Kulottunga, and per- 
haps also under Ins successors. 

In the north, KutoUunga left the administration of the 


Vengi kingdom in liiu hands of Vijaytidilya 
VII until his death. The relations between 
them, never very happy* seem to have con¬ 
tinued strained even after KuiuUuugas 


Viceroyi of 


Vongl 


accession Lo the Cofa throne. There are Eastern Gangs ins- 
criptioELs which* as already noted, show that llie Ganga king 
Hajaraja took up the cause of Vijayaditu VII with Kulottunga 
and secured for him a peaceful time towards the end of his 
life and career as ruler of Vengl After the death of Vijaya- 
tfitya at the end of fifteen years of his reign in Vfijigl, Kuiol- 
Lunga appointed his sun t Rajuraja Muimuadi Coda, as Viceroy, 
and he was anointed as Viceroy most probably on July 27 
a t>. in70. M He T however; preferred Imng under the same 
roof as his parents to the enjoyment of a distant vice royalty, 
and relinquished his office at the end of a year. His younger 
brother, Vtra Coda, was then chosen Viceroy and continued 
to rule in Vengi for a period of six years from the date of his 
coronation in Saku 1091 (a.i*. 1078-9).** From 10S4 to 1089 
another son of Kulottunga, by name Kajaraja Cddaganga, 
wo$ the Viceroy, This is clear from the Tcki plates of this 
ruler, dated in the seventeenth year, obviously of Kulottunga. 
The Pithapuram plates rsf Vlra Coda* 7 also state that Vira 
Co^a was recalled from VengT by his father who desired *to 
see the growing beauty of Ms youthful countenance’* and that 
he was sent again to the north at the end of five years though 
his fathers ‘eyas had not attained satiety 1 . But these plates 
do not state what happened at Vcngl during the five years 
that YTra Coda spent with his father, and the CeTlur plates 
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of Vira Coda make no reference either to the break in his 
Viceroyalty or to Codaganga. Hultzsch says 8 * that this total 
silence of the Cellur plates and the omission of Cdd&Sunga’s 
name from the Pithapuram plates may lead us to suppose 
that Codaganga had discredited himself with his father and 
had been on bad terms with his brother. The fact that Coda¬ 
ganga, though apparently the eldest son of Kulottunga, 88 was 
not appointed Viceroy until a comparatively late stage lends 
colour to the supposition. In any event, Vira Coda’s second 
term as Viceroy of Vengi seems to have commenced about 
a.d. 1088-89 and lasted till at least 1092-93. As Viceroy of 
Vengi, \ ira Coda was assisted by a Velananti prince Vedura II, 
a nephew of Gonka I, in a battle against an unnamed 
Pandya king, and Vira Coda conferred on Vedura the doab 
country, Sindhu-yugmantaradesa, identified by Hultzsch, 
with the land between the Krsna and Godavari. 80 Soon after, 
Kulottunga likewise favoured other princes of the same line. 
Vira Coda was succeeded by Vikramacoia who apparently 
ruled in Vengi till he was chosen heir-apparent to the Cola 
throne in a.d. 1118. 

We hear little of happenings in Vengi and further north 

Wars i th ^ W6 reac ^ P er i°d of Vikramacoia’s 
north W 6 office ' his inscriptions dated after his 
accession to the Co}a throne, there occurs 
a brief description of his Viceroyalty of Vengi, It is this: 

While yet a child, J1 (he) bore the cruel weapons 
(of war), so that at Kulam the Telinga Viman ascended 
the mountains as refuge, and so that hot fire consumed 
the land of Kalinga; he thus stayed joyfully in the 
Vengai-Mandalam and was pleased to subdue the north¬ 
ern region.’ 

The inscriptions of Kulottunga himself contain accounts 
of two Cola invasions of Kalingam, one of which is, no doubt, 
the subject of the celebrated Parani of Jayangondar 82 The 
first invasion of Kalingam is mentioned in inscriptions of the 
twenty-sixth year, 83 and from the brevity with which the 
subjection of Kalingam is mentioned on this occasion, we may 
conclude that this was the war in which Vikramacoia dis¬ 
tinguished himself as a young man. The second and later 
invasion of Kalinga is mentioned in the inscriptions of the 
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forty-second and subsequent yeathis is the invasion 
which gave the occasion for the Partrrai, and apparently Vik- 
rumachla had no part in it. 

The first Kaiinga War seems to have been brought about 
by Kaiinga aggression against Vengi r and 
^Fir^t KiiLny^i ^ have resulted in the annexation of the 
southern part of the Kaiinga country to 
the Coja Empire, The chief of Kolanu* modem £11101% near 
the Colair lake, was evidently hi league with the ruler of 
Kaiinga, and Viferamacola had to fight on Lwo fronts simul¬ 
taneously. A vas.sul nf the Co|a Emperor from the distant 
south, the Piudya King Parantaka, took part in this war and 
assisted Vikrarnaroje. The inscriptions of Parantaka 
Pai^ya T w like those of Vikramacola, stale that Kulam of the 
Telunga Bhima was captured and tliat Southern Kalmgam 
was subdued. Bhima was a very common nauie in the family; 
it was borne by many rulers of Kolanu, Sard Oath as, from the 
time Of Rujurija 3 Cola to at least the middle Of the twelfth 
century A.d. w No details are forthcoming of this first war 
against Kaiinga. The campaign seem* to have been under¬ 
taken for the suppression of local revolt rather than for the 
conquest of fresh territory. Southern Kaiinga was Hpparedt- 
ly the territory between the Godavari and the Mahcudra 
mountain* 7 and this territory was already part of the Vengi 
province some years before the war of Vikramacflja “ Pos¬ 
sibly, the subordinate rulers whose territories w'cre included 
in the Viceroy ally of Vcngi conspired together and rose in 
rebellion when the yCUng prince Vikramacola was appoint¬ 
ed to the charge of the province. The revolt was unsuccessful 
and the entire province was restored to subjection. A Tumi! 
Inscription of Kulotttinga at Simhacolaiii dated Saka 1021 
(a.p, 1098-9) t m and several others at Drak^arSma and other 
places attest the successful restoration of authority. 

The later invasion which took place about aji. 1110 Ls 
described in some detail in the inscriptions 
® e ™ d Wni of Kuldttunga and at greater length In the 
K<ilingdttup-partii>i h According to the inscriptions, 1W the Coin 
army crossed the Vengl territory, destroyed the elephant 
corps that was Sent by the enemy tn oppose its march, spread 
fire across the enemy country of KaJlngain. killed fn the 
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fight many powerful leaders of the Kalinga army whose heads 
rolled on the battle-field, pecked by kites, and in the end 
subdued the Seven Kalingas. The account in the Kalingattup- 
parani may be summarised as follows. 101 When the emperor 
sat in darbar in his palace at KaiicI, the tiru-mandira-olai 
announced to his master the arrival of subject kings who had 
brought the annual tribute, and were waiting outside. The 
vassals were then permitted to enter and exhibit their pre¬ 
sents. At the end, the emperor enquired if there were any 
who had defaulted, and was informed that the king of North 
Kalinga had done so twice. The emperor forthwith issued the 
command that an expedition should be sent against Kalinga 
to storm the hillforts of Kalinga and bring its ruler as a 
prisoner of war. The valiant Pallava chieftain, Karunakara 
Tondaiman, lord of Vandai, offered to carry out the emperor's 
orders and was accepted. The expeditionary force led by 
Karunakara soon started from Kanci. It crossed the Palar 
and the Ponmukhari rivers and reached the Pennar; among 
the other streams crossed by it before reaching Kalingam 
were the Mannaru. the Krsna, the Godavari, the Pampa and 
the Gotami. The Cola army began to spread destruction as it 
entered Kalinga, and the suffering inhabitants fled to their 
king and reported to him what they had seen and suffered. 
Anantavarman, who had known no defeat before, made light 
of the whole business, as it was only Kulottunga’s army, not 
the emperor himself, that was advancing; one of his mini¬ 
sters, Engaraya, remonstrated with him and spoke of the 
great achievements that already stood to the credit of the 
Cola army. Nothing daunted, Anantavarman prepared for 
the fight. The battle that ensued ended in a complete victory 
for the Cola forces and Anantavarman sought his safety in 
flight. After a futile search for him, the victorious Cola army 
returned home with vast booty. 

The invasion of North Kalinga, called the Seven Kalin¬ 
gas, and the part of Karunakara in it are thus well attested 
by the inscriptions and the poem. Only the poem gives the 
immediate cause of the war, namely the default on the part 
of the Kalinga king in the payment of the annual tribute. 
This king, Anantavarman Codaganga, was the grandson of 
VIrarajendra by his daughter Rajasundari. Dynastic connec- 
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tions, however, seldom availed to stop the course of political 
ambition, and it would seem that Kulottunga was the aggres¬ 
sor on this occasion. It is hard to believe that throughout the 
long and, apparently, prosperous reign of Anantavarman, the 
kingdom of Kalinga was a vassal state remitting a fixed tri¬ 
bute annually to the Cola court. It may be noted that an 
inscription from Draksarama 102 dated Saka 1003 in the reign 
of Visnuvardhana (Kulottunga?) records a gift by the wife 
of a Pradhani of the Tri-Kali ngadhipati Eajarajadeva, If this 
is a reference to the father of Anantavarman, it would follow 
that Kalinga was such a vassal state at least for a time. The 
real cause of the war, however, is obscure; and the darbar 
held by Kulottunga at Kanclpuram in the historic palace of 
the Colas in that city 103 and the report of Anantavarman’s 
default made to the emperor by his secretary, may be, not 
history, but only a literary setting for the grand military 
enterprise described in the poem. It is clear that the expedi¬ 
tion of Karunakara led to no permanent results. There is no 
evidence of a Cola occupation of Northern Kalinga, 104 It 
may also be noted that a Kota chief Bhlma is said, in an ins¬ 
cription of a,d. 1108, 105 to have assisted the Cola in subduing 
the Kalinga country. This may be a reference to his part in 
the first or the second war. 

The Empire of Kulottunga still retained its greatest 
extent in his forty-fifth regnal year or 
Extent of Empire, thereabouts. Barring the loss of Ceylon, 

the troubles and risings in the first years of the reign had not 
resulted in any serious loss of territory. The boundary bet¬ 
ween the Western Calukya and Cola dominions was what it 
had always been, a shifting frontier in the neighbourhood of 
the Tungabhadra, whose exact position at any particular time 
is to be determined by the provenance of contemporary ins¬ 
criptions. The presence of Kulottunga *s inscriptions in Nan- 
dalur (Cuddapah) called Kulottunga-sdla-Caturvedimanga- 
lam, and in Tripurantakam (Karnul), 106 as also in the Mysore 
country up to the forty-fifth year 107 proves that the rule of 
Kulottunga was successfully maintained in these quarters. 
The hold over Vengl was quite firm and had rendered pos¬ 
sible a successful invasion of the territory of its northern 
neighbour, Kalinga, 
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The CoJa Empire under Kulottunga maintained extensive 
foreign connections in India and outside. 

Foreign connec- The re l a tions with the Empire of Sri 
ticns. 

Vijaya have been noticed above* An in¬ 
complete Gahadval prasasti engraved on the walls of the 
temple of Gangaikonda-colapuram shows that Cola diplomacy 
in this period embraced the Northern India States within the 
range of its orbit* This prasasti which begins Akuntkotkantha 
must belong to Madanapala or his son Govindacandra of 
Kanauj. The inscription 108 opens by citing the forty-first 
regnal year of Kulottunga, and then gives a good part of the 
Gahadval prasasti, but stops without giving the name of the 
actual ruler who makes the record or detailing the gift which 
furnishes the occasion for it. This prasasti in the distant Cola 
capital is perhaps evidence of some dynastic connection, 
otherwise unknown, between these two dynasties. And the 
increased emphasis on sun-worship in the Cola country in 
Kulottunga’s reign may be due to the close association with 
the Gahadvals who were .great worshippers of the sun. 109 It 
may also be noted in passing that a certain Vaglsvara-raksita 
of the C5da country is mentioned in a copper-plate grant of 
Govindacandra (a.d, 1129) as a disciple of Sakyaraksita of 
Orissa. 110 We have already noticed the inscription from 
Cidambaram which is dated 13 March a.d. 1114, and men¬ 
tions the fact that Rajendra received a peculiar stone as a 
present from the king of Kambhoja, and that he caused this 
stone to be inserted into the wall of a hall in front of the 
shrine at Cidambaram. 111 One wonders if this is a relic of the 
friendly connections maintained by Kulottunga with the 
powerful Khmer empire across the seas, on the sea-route to 
China. Kyanzittha (a.d. 1084—1112), the ruler of Pagan, is 
said in Burmese accounts, to have met a Cola prince, con¬ 
verted him to Buddhism and married his daughter; Tamil 
epigraphy and literature offer no help in settling the identity 
of the Cola prince or the truth of the Burmese story. 112 

Towards the end of his reign, Kulottunga lost the pro¬ 
vince of Gangavadi to the rising power of 
Loss of Ganga- the Hoysalas. Though the Hoysalas are 
mentioned as early as a.d, 1006 in the reign 
of Rajaraja I 113 Hoysala history really commences with 
Nrpa-Kama (c. aj>. 1022—1040), the father of Vinayaditya 
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and patron of Eeama or ficiga, the father of Gangaraja, the 
Hoy sab general who captured Takkad from the Colas in 
1116, For many years the Hoysalas acknowledged the supre¬ 
macy of the Western CSjukyas, the enemies of the Cola 
power, and we have seen that Ereyanga, the son of Vinaya- 
ditya, assisted Vikrmaditya VI in hia wars against Kulnt- 
tunga after the accession of the latter to the Cola throne. 
Tlie real extent of Hoys a la rule in the early stages Of their 
rise is not easy to determine. The boundaries of the IJoysala 
territory recorded in an inscription of B alls b p 14 and the 
provenance of the Hoysala and Cola inscriptions of the period 
suggest the conclusion that Hoysab rule was confined to the 
Hassan and Kadur districts and parts of Nagamangala Lalnq. 
And it is also clear that Vinayaditya was a feudatory of the 
contemporary Calukyas throughout the long period Of his 
rule e, a.d. 1047-1lflfl, as is seen from the part of the Hoysala 
in the war between Vikramaditya and Kulottunga, 

It was under Gittiga Visnu-Vardhana <110D—1152) 111 
that the Hoysala attained a really prominent position. The 
title Talakadp-gonda i» first applied to him in on inscription 
dated A.n. 1116, and in the same year he is described as ruling 
U 1 Tabkadu and Kulak (Kolar). over the whole Of GaDga- 
vadi as far os Kongo. 116 The Belur copper-plate grant 
(a,D. 1117) records that 'he first acquired the wealth of the 
Hoysala rule or dominions; that, pushing on So far as to take 
Tabkad, he was the first to promote the race of Yadu to the 
rule of the dominions of the Gangas; and that he burnt the 
capital city of the Gangas.’ ti is thus dear that Vi^nu-Var- 
dhana inherited Some limited territory round about Belur and 
that, in the first five or six years of his rule, he greatly ex- 
tended his sway by the conquest of the GangavUdi province. 

Tins province was under the Cejas at the time and 
regularly administered as a division of the CGja Empire. It 
was conquered for the Hoysala by his DatjdanSyaka Ganga- 
raja. The ancient line of Adigaiman* of Tagadur (Dharma- 
puri) in the Kongu country acted as the representatives of 
Cola power in this region. The Hoysala inscriptions begin 
their narrative of Gangaraja’s c-unquast of the Cob province 
with the statement that the Cola’s sdjuanta Adiyama (Adi- 
gainian) was stationed like the bolt of a door above the ghats. 
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in the camp ill Tabkadu. on the frontier Of the GangavafU- 
u&du, that Adiyama refused to surrender to Gangarnja, the 
N&4u which the C6]a had given and told Gangaraja to fight 
and take it. 117 The battle which followed and practically 
decided the late of tile Gangavadi province must have been 
fought not far from Talakad Besides Adi yam a, two other 
chiefs, Damodara and Narasimha Varma, and other unnamed 
Samerntas fought on the Cola side. The victory of Gangaraja 
against the Tigulas (Tamils) was complete, and he followed 
up his success hy expelling the Tamils from Gangava^i. 
'Having driven out the Tigulas. he restored Gaugavadi to 
Vira Ganga (VLsnu-Vardhana); was not Gangaraja a 
hundred-fold more fortunate than the former Baja 1,K of the 
Gangas?* 

Other inscriptions of Visnu-Vardhxma give an exaggera¬ 
ted and doubtless partly fictitious account of his achieve¬ 
ments, and it is by no means easy to sift the evidence. 119 To 
confine our attention to statements relating to his conquests 
from the Cofas, it is probable that Talakad (Rajarajapura), 
Ndagiri. Nungili, Koliila, Tereyur and Koyattur 12 * became 
subject to him as a result of Gangaraja's campaigns, and the 
same may lie true of a pari, though not the whole, of Kongo; 
but the claim that Karici obeyed his commands and that he 
squeezed, as if he held it in his hand, the southern Madhura- 
pura is not less incredible than his wars against Cskrakuta nr 
La(a. On the other hand there is some evidence of a raid 
into the heart of the Cola country by the Hoysala forces in 
this period, evidence which gives some colour to Vi$i>u-Var- 
dhana’s claim that he inarched up to Rkmesvaram. An ins¬ 
cription of Parakrnma Pandya 121 states that several yea™ 
before the date of the record, certain Pajlls of the temple at 
Aduturai rescued some of its images which were being carried 
to Ha]ubid, and were rewarded by the grant of certain privi¬ 
leges which were renewed by Purakrama P6ndy«- It is pt»- 
bahle that the unsuccessful attempt to remove images from 
Aduturai to Ha]ebld was made in Vi^u-Vardhana’s reign, 
and if this view is correct, the exaggerated statement* of 
Vi$nu-Vardhana's conquests in his inscriptions must hove 
some basis in fact. In any event, the absence from the Mysore 
country of KuJottunga’s inscriptions after his forty-fifth year 
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1. “ sufficient P ro of of the transfer of Gangavadi from 
the Colas to the Hoysalas as a result of the war; but even 
here the re-appearance of Vikramacola’s inscriptions in the 
Kolar region and elsewhere shows that the Colas managed 
either to retain or recover part of the province. ’ 

Towards the end of his reign, Kulottunga lost much of 

Trouble in Vengi. ^ temtory m another direction. The 
northern half of the Vengi kingdom, if not 
t ie u ole of it, seems to have slipped from his bands and 
gone over to the empire of the Western Calukya ruler Vikra- 
nia tya VI. That the latter was bent on making reprisals for 
Jus failure in the first war against Kulottunga and that 
e kept up his enmity against Kulottunga unabated is 
r ear from the records of his reign. In a.d. 1084. Vikrama- 

? at 46 <h0S ? le C ® a does not «»• to the 
. _ * ■ In fact, Vikramaditya’s plan was to take advan¬ 

tage of Kulottunga’s pre-occupation with affairs in the south 
and create a diversion in the north by proceeding against the 
kingdom of Vengi and its vassal states. From the history of 
the Viceroyalty of Vengi, we see that the efforts of the West¬ 
ern Calukya ruler did not apparently have any tangible 

*° the accession of Vikramacola to that office about 
a.d 1092-3. Soon after came the war against the chief of 
Kujam and against South Kalinga; these revolts were perhaps, 
a least in part, due to the intrigues of Vikramaditya. And 
so too might have been the defiance of the E, Ganga ruler 
nantavarman Codaganga which necessitated the second 
Kalinga war. the war against North Kalinga. It was not. 

owever, till Vikramacola was summoned to the south in 
a.d. 1118, by the aged Kulottunga to become the heir-apparent 
to the Cola throne, that the troubles that had long been gather¬ 
ing against Kulottunga in the north came to a head. The 
Pithapuram inscription of MaUapadeva,^ dated g 1124 
(ad. 1202), makes the definite statement that after the mar¬ 
vellous ( apiirvapurusd) Kulottunga had ruled for fifty years 
the five Dravidas together with the Andhra country, when 
Vikramacola went to rule the Cola country, the land of Vengi 

at , 0 « e - f ^^ tO a , state of anarch y (Vengt-bhumir-nayaha- 
Ta ita jata) . This statement throws much welcome light 
on the contemporary inscriptions of the Andhra country rela- 
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ting to the close of Kuldttunga's reign and the period of Vik- 
ramac6la h s rule as Cola king. 

Kuldttunga's inscription:* are fuund in Druksaruma in a 
continuous scries up to his forty-ninth year, a a, 1118-19, 12 * 
On the oilier hand, there are no inscriptions of Vikramacdja 
in the Northern Circars datfid earlier than his ninth year 
(A.D, 1127), and even Lhen they form a very limited number 
and are confined to the southern parti; of the Vengl kingdom 
in the modern Guntur district, 126 Vlkramaditya's inscriptions 
arc found in considerable numbers in Druksarsma and are 
doted in the years of the Cajukya-Vikrama era which started 
from the commencement of his reign* The largest number nf 
these inscriptions bear dates from 45 to 48, but earlier and 
later dates are not unknown either in Drak^rama or else¬ 
where in the Telugu country. 1 ^ Many among these records 
are engraved by the Telugu feudatories of Vikramaditya who 
acknowledge iheiF subordinate position either openly or 
implicitly, by naming their suzerain lord or by Simply dating 
their records in the Calukya-Vikrama era. It has to be 
remembered, however, that in some ins Unices the use of the 
era may have been no more than the continuance of n hnbit 
even after the reason for it had disappeared. That Vikraml- 
ditya^s rule did extend in thb period over practically the 
whole of the Telugu country becomes clear from the prove¬ 
nance of his inscriptions. In JUi. 1115-fi his general Ananta- 
palayya is found ruling in state in the Guntur area. 128 In 
S, 1039 (December, A r i>. 1117) * the Kakatiya chief Prula of 
Anumakonda acknowledges the supremacy of the Western 
Gajukya ruler and records that th# Anumakonda territory 
was conferred on his father Bela soma time before by the 
same sovereign. 12 * About a year later, in December ai 1118, 
Anantapalayya, the dvnfaMyaka of VikTUmaditya, was, 
according to an inscription from Kommfiru in the Guntur 
district, ruling Over Vetigl I4,000J ;!q A record in Cebrolu 
dated in the same year {U 18) praises the heroism of a Kortda- 
padunmti general Sura in a battle at Bezwada, fought perhaps 
in the Cdjukya war of conquest in VengT 131 And about 
a.d, 1120. An a nt a pa la's wife made a gift to the celebrated 
shrine of BhimBvora In Drik^arSma 135 Velananti Hajendra 
in the same year, and Mayilama, the wife of a Telugu Coda 
C, 42 
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chief, in the year after that, also made gifts in Draksarama 
recorded in inscriptions dated in the Calukya-Vikrama era. 133 
Another Western Calukya commander, a nephew of Ananta- 
pala, was ruling Kondapalli in the Krishna district, in 
a.d. 1127. 134 The inscriptions from Draksarama bear dates in 
the Calukya-Vikrama era up to 57, a.d. 1132-33. Towards the 
close of this period, about S. 1053 (a.d. 1131) a certain Narabi- 
raja, son of Malla, ruled in apparent independence, over the 
Satsahasra country to the south of the Krsna river and styled 
himself Lord of Kollipaka. 135 The Calukya-Cola power in 
Vengi was undoubtedly eclipsed by that of the Western Ca¬ 
lukya ruler Vikramaditya from a.d. 1118, and the Colas were 
unable to regain even part of the territory so lost until after 
the death of Vikramaditya in a.d. 1126. Towards the close of 
Kulottunga’s reign, therefore, the extent of the Cola empire 
had become much less than what it was at bis accession. To 
the loss of Ceylon at the commencement of the reign was now 
added that of Gangavadi and Vengi, and the Cola empire 
became more or less a purely Tamil power for the time being. 
In the prolonged duel between Vikramaditya and Kulottunga, 
the former had the satisfaction, though belated, of carrying to 
a successful end his policy of breaking the union of the Vengi 
and Cola thrones, and Kulottunga had to acquiesce in the 
result which he had so long withstood but could no longer 
avei t. The latest known inscription of Kulottunga mentions 
his fifty-second year, 43 ® showing that he lived up to a.d. 1122, 

Kulottunga had various other names and titles. The 

Titles. name R5 i® ndra foun d mostly in the early 

records of the reign before the fifth year, 
sometimes makes its appearance in those of a later date. 137 
A Rajakesari by his place in Cola succession, the Parakesari 
title occurs in his inscriptions sometimes by mistake. 138 He is 
called Tribhuvana-cakravartin as early as the fifth year of his 
reign, 139 though this title is not systematically repeated as in 
the records of his successors. His inscriptions from the Telugu 
country give him, besides the usual Eastern Calukya Sarva- 
lokasraya and Visnuvardhana, the titles, 140 Parantaka, Per- 
manadigalu, Vikrama-Cola, Kulasekhara-Pandya-Kula’ntaka. 
The Kalingattupparani calls him Virudaraj abhay ankara^ 
Akalanka. Abhaya and Jayadhara. 141 The name Abhaya 
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occurs also in an inscription from Sucindram dated in the 
thirty-second regnal year, 142 while Jayadhara is found in ins¬ 
criptions from Tiruvorriyur, Pennadam and Cidambaram* 143 
Tirunirruc-Cola seems to have been another surname of the 
king, as a devaddna village granted to a new temple at Tri- 
sulam is called Tirunlrruc-Cola-nallur in an inscription of the 
thirty-ninth year* 144 The name Sunganadavirtta-sdlanaUur 
occurs in an inscription of the twenty-eighth year, 143 and an¬ 
other record dated four years later gives the king the title: 
Sungan-davirttu iru^iukki ulagand a , meaning ‘who abo¬ 
lished the tolls and ruled the world after dispelling darkness/ 
Though there are many literary references to the abolition of 
tolls by the king, 146 none of them is calculated to throw any 
light on the exact nature and scope of the reform* The term 
Surcpam is explained by Parimelalagar to mean the tax (irai) 
on commodities carried in ships and carts, 14,7 and this expla¬ 
nation would include not only what we now call ‘tolls/ but 
‘customs* as well* Though the exact date of Parimelalagar 
cannot be determined with certainty, his explanation of 
Sungam may be accepted as applicable to the time of Kulot- 
tunga; one might even suggest that the annotator had Kulot- 
tunga's reform in his mind when he wrote his gloss on the 
verse in the Tiruk-kural. However that may be, we have no 
means of deciding whether Kulottunga did away with the tax 
on trade in one part only of his dominions or over the whole, 
and whether the abolition was permanent or only temporary 
and confined to a period following some occasion he wanted 
to celebrate by a boon to his subjects. On any of these alter¬ 
natives, he would be entitled to the epithet 'Sung andavirtta*, 
but it is inconceivable that he meant to deprive the entire state 
permanently of a traditional and very profitable source of reve¬ 
nue* An inscription of a.d. 1194, 148 however, still refers to the 
Cola-nadu as the country where no Sungam was collected. 
Perhaps the exemption was permanent, but confined only to 
the Cola country proper. If this was so, the imperialism of 
the Colas did not lack an economic side to it; it was not the 
purely military ideal of the vtfigisu of the Arthasastras* It is 
curious how little the numberless inscriptions, which record a 
vast amount of detail on taxes and tax exemptions, assist us 
in obtaining a clear view of the prevailing tax-system or of 
the changes, if any, in taxation policy* That a land survey 
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was undertaken in the sixteenth and fortieth years of Kuiot- 
tunga s reign is mentioned in the incriptions of his successors 
and confirmed by an inscription of his forty-eighth year men¬ 
tioning the name of one of the survey officers. 143 


Kulottunga’s capital was Gangapuri or Gangaikonda-cola- 
Capital puram . 150 The city next in importance was 

Kanclpuram where there was a royal palace 
with an abhiseka mandapa whence the king issued several 
important grants . 101 Other places the presence of royal 
palaces in which finds specific mention in the inscriptions of 
the reign are: Ayirattali , 152 Tirumaluvadi , 153 Mudikoiifia-sola- 
puram , 154 and Vikrama-solapuram . 155 


The copper-plate grants state that Kulottunga married 
Family Madhurantaki, the daughter of Rajendra- 

deva of the Solar race, doubtless Rajen- 
dra II Cola. Considering that the sons born of this marriage 
became successively Viceroys of Vengi from a.d. 1077, it seems 
probable that this marriage alliance must have been contract¬ 
ed some years before Kulottunga’s accession to the Cola 
throne. Madhurantaki had seven sons of whom Vikrama- 
cola, the successor of Kulottunga, was perhaps the fourth. 156 
She is not mentioned by name in any of the praiastis in the 
stone records; it is however, possible that, as the chief queen, 
she is referred to in them as puvana-mulududkiiyal or avani- 
mulududaiydl, ‘the mistress of the whole world.’ If this view 
is correct it follows that Dinacintaipani was also a surname of 
the same queen. 15 ' She seems to have died some time before 
the thirtieth year of Kulottunga when Tyagavalli took her 
place as chief queen with the title puvana-mulududaiyal, The 
Kalingattupparani, it may be noted, only mentions her and 
Efisai-vallabhi, 158 and distinctly states that Tyagavalli enjoyed 
the right to equal authority with the king. Elisai-vallabhi is 
also called Elulagudaiyal, ‘the ffiistress of the seven worlds’ 
both in the inscriptions and in the Kalingattupparani. The 
same title is applied to Nambirattiyar Siraman Arumol'i-nangai 
in an inscription 153 of the twenty-sixth regnal year; if this 
reference is also to the same queen, as most probably it is 
her personal name must have been Arumoli-nangai. " Other 
queens mentioned in the inscriptions are: Trailokva-mahi- 
devi who endowed a lamp in the Arpakkam templeT aI 
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1072^ fur the spiritual benefit el her mother Umai^nangai; 1 ^ 
Solan Sorutfaiyaj aims Kievan Mohadcvi, apparently a prin¬ 
cess of Pallsva extraction; Tribiinvanamadevl ciiidS K orn pa - 
iiladevij horn in the asterism of S^Li, and a devotee ol Vi^nu, 
like another queen. Adittan AridEikuttiyir uNus Sola Kidaval- 
llym\ mentioned along with her in an inscription from Kanei- 
pumm Jdi (a.d, 1111). Two sisters ol Kulottunga, Kundavai 
and Madhurantaki by name, are mentioned in the inserlp- 
Lions from Cidambaram da led in the years a.d. 1114 and 
1HG. 11 ® Besides his seven sons by Madhurantaki r KuIoLLnuga 
had, as we have seen* a daughter Suttamalh married into the 
royal house of Ceylon. A fragmentary record from Mysore 
dated early in the reign, a.d, 1075, mentions a Fitlaijw Am¬ 
in angai Alvar who was another daughter of Kulottunga 10 ' 1 A 
certain Rijasunu ( prince) Mad ha vh presented a gold diadem 
to Siva at Rainagrama about a.d. 1082 ; 1M the identity oi this 
prince remains obscure. 

Many subordinates and feudatories of Kulottunga cue 
mentioned in his inscriptions. The best known are the two 
Tamil generals of his army who played the leading port in the 
conquest ol the southern countries and ol Kalingaui. 
The important services ol NmnlokLivira in the southern 
warn are borne out not only by the Vikrnmoduian- 
ctd and the laudatory inscriptions of Cidamharam 

and Tiruvadi in South Arcot, but by a number ul inscrip¬ 
tions from the Pimdya counlry which mention his titles and 
record gifts made by him. He was it highly respected oQicial 
who enjoyed a large lief in Manavil and was responsible for 
many improvements in the old temple cities of Cidamharam 
and Tiruvadi. He is called the prime-minister of Jayadhara 
and he continued to serve Vikramecdla after Kulbltunga’s 
death. 1 ® For the career ul the other great general, who led 
the expedition against Northern Kahngaim we depend mainly 
on literary sources-—the Katingattupparwii and VffcrauiaMlfltt- 
Karunhkara Tondaiman was apparently a descendant 
of the PaDaroSj and true to the traditions of the Pallavas, 
Jayangon^ar describes him as born in the family descended 
from Brahmad* 7 He is generally called the ruler of Vandai- 
iiBgar. which is also called V&ndajahjeri in Timnarnij^ur-nidu, 
a sub-division of Kulottungn-solavalanadu in the SolamaiHi^ 
lam, 1 ** and is now represented by Van^uvhnjcri 1 ® in the 
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Kumbakonam taluq. The inscription from Kancipurarn, which 
records the details of the situation of the fief of Karunakara, 
also mentions the name of his wife Alagiyamanavalani-man- 
daiyalvar. Karunakara had an elder brother whose flag dis¬ 
played the usual Pallava emblem of a white bull, who assisted 
him in the Kalinga war, 170 and who is mentioned under the 
name Senapati-Pallavarasar in an inscription of a.d. 1099 from 
Tiruppanandal. 171 From the reference in the Vikramasolan- 
ula, it is clear that Karunakara, like Naralokavira, survived 
Kulottunga, and served Vikramacola for some years. 


v ^’ P* ^ n - June 13 Sunday is now suggested, ARE. 
1947-8, p, 3, and No. 108 of the year from Srirangam. 

2. El. iv, p. 227; 520 of 1920; 139 of 1902. A record of year 52 is 
given in the Pudukkoftai Inscriptions No. 127. 

3. 45 of 1921, ARE. 1929, II, 33 

4. 125 of 1900. 

5. 425 of 1912. 

5. 468 of 1913. 


7. Sfl. m, 68, 69 etc. It must be noticed that this prasasii opens 
with a reference to the youthful achievements of Kulottunga followed 
by a rhetorical eulogium, of no historical value. I think this part ends 
with the phrase: tan pon-nagarp-purattidaik-kidappa. 


8. 57 of 1898. 

9. 124 of 1928. 

10. 231 of 1912, 

11. 365 of 1928. 


tha!f the't ° S HultZSCh n0t know of inscription earlier 

than the twentieth year giving the Tribhuvanacakravartin title SlI 

£ P ;.“ L “ , may also * that the earliest record certainly giving 
the titles Cakravartin and Kulottunga is 468 of 1913 (of the fourth 
year) with the pugal mddu vilanga introduction. 


t . 13 ' 1 SIL Ui ’. PP ' 142 * 146, R D - Baner ii has strangely misunderstood 
£* *“ Iy ^iptions of Kulottunga and cited them as proving that 

of TripnHp^ Uk?ma ' deVa ° f M4Java “ Cakrakuta (Haihayas 


14. x. v. 25. 


15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 


See ante, Ch. xii. 

AKE. 1904, paragraph 21. 

SIL iii, p, 132. ARE, 1904, paragraph 21. 

AJ?E. 1899, paragraph 51. 

See ante f Ch. xii, p, 298 and n. 51. 
Kalingattupparani, x, w. 27-32. IA. xix* n 332 
Ante , p. 290. 
vi f 26-27; 38-9; 54. 
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23. Buhler has rightly exposed the hollowness of the moralisings 
of Bilhana and pointed out that far from being a victim of destiny, as 
Bilhana wishes to make out, Vikrama designedly used his superior 
talents to oust his weaker brother. Vikrama, who married a Cola 
princess in order to be able to deprive his brother of a good part of 
his inheritance, could not well object to Somesvara's political alliance 
with Kulottunga. Buhler *s Vikramdnkadeuacarita, pp. 36-8 and nn. 
Fleet was the first to recognise that Rajiga is a familiar form of Rajen- 
dra, the earlier name of Kulottunga. I A. xx, pp. 276 and 282. See also 
BG. I, ii P p. 445. * 

24. BG. I, ii, p. 234, 

25. EC, v. Ak, 102 (a) says that by order of the Calukya Cakra- 
varti he caused the Cola king to wear leaves: CdHfcar anrudeyam tali- 
ram udisi. Also vii, Sh. 64. 

26. EC. vii, Ci. 33 calls him (Rd) jtga-CoJa-Tnanobftanga, and says, 
perhaps with exaggeration, that he was ruling Nulambava^i 32000. 

27. vi 90. 

28. See Buhler*s remarks cited in a previous note. 

29. vi 99, xiv, 4. 

30. niru&pya Cdtosya punah pmtdpam kramena Kalydnam asatf 
viveia, vii 2, 

31. The pun on the verb kodntal in the original is untranslatable. 
I follow Hultzsch’s translation (SIL iii, p. 147) with slight changes. 
177 of 1919, (year 6). and 5 of 1914 (year 8) seem to be among the 
earliest inscriptions giving this version of the events, 

32. SIL iii, 73; 5 of 1914; 178 of 1919. 

33. 401 of 1896, 

34. BG. I, ii, p. 217, 

35. A pitched battle seems to have been fought there. Kalingamip- 
parani, xiii, 62. 

36. sn. iii, p, 144. 

37. xi, w. 74, 75; xiii, 62. 

38. EL vi, pp. 69, 214-5. 

39. BG. I, ii, p. 445. 

40. xiv—w, 1-13, 

41. CV. ch, 60, v. 24, Codrington, A Short History of Ceylon, p. 57, 

42. xvii, w. 43 ff.; cf. BG, I, ii, pp. 452-3. 

43. EL xii, pp, 208 ff. R, D. Banerji (Haihayas of Tripuri, p. 26) 

identifies the Andhra king with one of the sons of Kulottunga. This is 
clearly wrong* 

44. JAHRS, v, pp. 208-9, 

45. PK. pp. 118 ff. 

46. Ante, pp, 253, 271. 

47. CV., ch. 58, v, 59; ch. 59, w. 8-9. EZ. ii T p. 207. 

48. Ch. 58, w, 18 ff. 

49 Geiger, CV. i, p. 204 n. 2, 

50. 600 of 1912, SIL iv, 1396, L 17. 
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51. Codrington, op, dt, p, 57. 

52. SIL iii, 68, 1, 2 and 69, 1, 10. An inscription from Palaiyasivaram 
(Ch.), 211 of 1922, though it is of the tenth year, gives only the general 
part of the pugal ralnda puiutti introduction, including the statement 
about the Pandyan king’s head, and makes no mention of the wars; 
this is perhaps because it gives the prasasti as it stood in the fourth 
year of the reign when the chief transaction recorded in the inscription 
took place. 

53. 186 of 1914. 

54. El. v, pp. 103-4; SJL i. pp, 168-9. 

55. SIL iii, p. 147. 

56. 11, 46-8, 

57. xi, vv. 70-2. The questions are addressed to Anantavarman of 
Kalinga by one of his ministers to show him that Kulottunga’s army 
was a tried force able to do great deeds even in the absence of Kulot- 
tunga. 

58. v. 10. 

59. Studies, p. 191, 

60. PK,, pp, 120-2; 21 of 1927 of the tenth year of Jat* i£rl valla bha 
mentions the 31st year of Kulottunga who took Kollara* doubtless 
Kulottunga I. Kulottunga’s reconquest of the south was over by his 
eleventh year, a,b. 1081. Srivallabha’s tenth year is later than the 
thirty-first of Kulottunga, i,e, ajo. 1101. so that grivallabha’s rule did 
not begin earlier than a.o. 1091. This means that he could not have 
been among the Paridyas attacked and overthrown by Kulothinga’s 
forces. It also means that at the end of his campaign, Kulottunga had 
to allow the princes of the ancient Fandya line to continue their rule 
in full regal style though under the suzerainty of the Cola power. It 
is dear that the system of appointing Cola princes as Cola-Pandya 
viceroys was not resumed by Kulottunga, The Pandyan kingdom then 
seems to have stood in this period in the same relation to the Cola 
power as Vengi did between a.d, 1000 and 1070. 

61. Viliham is called Raj endra-sola-paftinam in an inscription of 
the 21st year {46 of 1927), The miaippadar of Kottar is mentioned in 
the 39th year. ( TAS . i, pp. 246-7). 

62. ARE. 1927 n, 18. 

63. Studies, pp. 178 IT, 

64. It is not impossible, however, that Naralokavlra fought as a 
common soldier in the earlier war, that there was no second war at all, 
and that when, later on, he rose to a high position in the state, hte 
earlier fights were painted in glowing colours. The point Is that as 
Naralokavlra survived Kulottunga and held office under Vikramacola 
for six or seven years, he could not have been old enough to have 
attained high rank in the army in the early years of Kulottuuga’s reign. 

65. Paranavitana says (EL xviii, p. 333} that the Tirukkaluk- 
kunram inscription (M. xxi, p, 282) of Kulottunga daims that he "sent 
an expedition to Ceylon without any definite results. In saying this. 
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he overlooks the more reliable edition of the inscription by Hultzsch, 
Sll. iii, 75, and in particular note 10 at p. 164 

66- Inscription No, 509 of Ceylon dated AJD. 1114, that is some years 
after the suppression of the military revolt, mentions Sedarayan alias 
Malaimandala Nayakan, a Velaikkaram of Jayabahudevar. Ceylon 
Journal of Science—G. ii, p. 122. 

67. CV> i, pp, 216-8. 

68. 600 of 1912; El. xviii, pp, 330 ff. 

69. Ceylon Journal of Science, G, II, 2, pp, 105 and 116, 

70. Les Efots Hindouises d’Indochine et d’lndonesie (Paris 1948), 
pp, 250-L 

71. JRAS. 1896, p. 490 m; Chau Ju-kua, p, 100 n, 6; JA , xi: 20, 
(1922), p. 20; BEFEO. xxiii, p. 470, 

72. vL v, 18. 

73. Journal of the Greater India Society, Vol. i, pp. 87-8, 

74. See p, 298 n. 26 ante, 

75. EL v, p. 105, 

76. BEFEO r xvili, 6, p, 8, cited by Coedes. 

77. Chau Ju-Jeua, pp. 96, 101. 

78. Of, Krom—Hmdoe-Jauaansche Gesehiedenis pp. 302-4. Vogel 
simply says that it is not clear what importance should be attached to 
the Chinese source quoted above^-Bij drapew Deel 75 (1919), p. 637. 
Coedes (loc. cit.) is inclined to believe that as the Cola inscriptions 
exaggerate the sway of the Cola over £rl Vijaya, so the latter, in its 
turn pretends to exercise its sovereignty over the Colas/ Gerini is the 
only writer who accepts Ma Tuan-lins statement at its face value, 
fie searches, p. 624 n. 1, 

79. ASSL iv, p, 224, 

80. ibid. 11. 6-7, 

81. ibid, 11. 39-40. 

82. This phrase which occurs often in the inscriptions is note¬ 

worthy as implying that the king heard petitions while he was bathing, 
though its rendering in the text avoids this implication. 
74 of 1932, 1, 39, gives the expression: itlfdl Iculikkum-idaftUr, To 

our notions it seems a strange mode of receiving a foreign embassy to 
hear them while you are bathing. See, however, p. 332 below for an 
abhisefcd maudapa. Cf. Ghusal Khana of the Mughals—Ibn Hasan, Cen¬ 
tral Structure pp. 77-8. 

S3. SIJ. iii, p- 146. 

84. For a full discussion of this inscription, see my paper on *A 
Tamil Merchant-Guild in Sumatra 1 (Tijdschrift voor Jndfeche Tael-, 
Landmen Volkenkunde, 1932, p. 314). 

85. EL v. No, 10; vi, No, 35, ARE . 1922, II 6. 

86. Pitfiapuram plates (EJ., v. No. 10), v. 21. 

87. w. 25-26. 

88. EL vi, p. 335. 

89. Agrajam-'l'cki Plates, v, 21. 

90. EJ, iv, p, 36. 

C. 43 
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31. Aim hadoijjpfl nirnm simply means childhood, the period when 
amulets shaped like the five weapons of V^nu are worn Sm 1 Tamil 
Lexicon s.v, Aimhadahtali. (Cf- Kalingattupparani, x 8). This is of 
course an exoneration of the youthful pge of VOtwna Lola when he 
began his career as Viceroy, Centra Hulbsch 5Ji. iii, p Ifti and ti 7. 

92. See usir, pp, 13-14. 

93. Sll. 1U, 72 and 304 of 1907; alio -1S3 of 1911 i jeu y7 i. I iee 
no justification for Sowell mentioning this event under a.s 1090, 
77 / 51 . p. 89 . 


W 808 of 1904. 44 of 180.L 
95. T45. i, p. 22, 1 8. 

90. ARB. 1917, II Z7. 

97. Cunningham, Ancient Ctojwp/iy, p, 591. 

98, T&ki plates 1. 83— Mooineii-AfitJteTidrij-rttiiitiijpi-caTiino, El. 

vi, p. 335. 


89. 363 of 1899. Venlmvyn posrtulntfcs j. Kaiinga invasion of V£-ugi 
wWdb reached EUnre The way in which Vikremwfijn's eoaquest is 
described may <at tenet provisionally) be taken to mean that he pro- 
bably reptile# a Kfljlnga itm&n into VSnaL The invading nrmy 
apparently advanced ns far south m tlllore or some pls» near it, where 
the decisive battle bwhs to have liken place.' ARE. I9Q5, U, 18. How¬ 
ever. he adds; 'The earlier Invasion which took place in or before 
*n. M95-S6 was perhaps against South Baling*, in whit* CWaganc*. 
who was lord of Tii-K&Unga, had apparently no direct interest ' fffdri.) 

K V. Subrafamanya Alvar holds fE7. ^ l40 . 2> 

ihot the Baling* wa, which forms tlw- subject 0 f the p nTanl 
wb* fought against RSiiriji DevJndmvannan in the early vers ..f 
Kulortunga'p reign. While the Drfikjareim, inscription 34E> !Sa3 of 
the 33rd year of KuLbttun*, record? that Knrunaka.a waged a war 
agaW a Dtwendravammn. there k miihing in it which implies ihr 
identity of this war with the one described in the ft,,™; on d the- pmbu- 
Whty of more than one war ftffi.inii Kata** ia conceded by K. V. S. 
Aiymr himself. See nis* JOR, x, jjp, 

m 44 of 1831, {Sll. iv, 445). Tin- preload record! the war u a 
peraonal achxcvement of Kulttlungn. But the Pdreni is ^ thnl the 

“• n0t by lhD k ^ 6 ' but Bvncml^imo. Karmen* 

101. 1A. xiXj p, 

J-O^r 181 ol A RE, gives lOO^ 

h„wT' J h l Pahl ™ ° ild th * ****** hal1 in it where Kulottimga 
held his dubar w mentioned so early «, the reipj, of Uttoma Cola- 
Museum Plates 1, 13. (SJT. iii, p . 2®). 

104. Pandit M. Kagbava Aiyangai: Kawrikarat-temfrlmll*, in his 
Jftthnga tf uppo rn at - ydrepcei, has a good discussion of this exm-iiliian 

From.1.^-2 afthevi.m^l.,^, 

ft took part m the expedition | td b y Karunakam agdnst North 
Bitlinga, (ABET, 1U05 II. 10). Jayango^ makes no of vi 
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ramacola anywhere in tils narrative, and his silence would bo un- 
frccountntile even on the ansiimptian that Vikramacoja did nor atari 
hvm Eaiidp but joined the expeditionary force Eommrbecfi in the VengT 
province. On the other hand, there sure other Hterary teferunecs to 
Vikramfi^ war North Kalmga* besides the one noted by Ven- 

k oyya, Thcsftf, which we shall discuss late^ seem to Imply th.it there 
was another expedition in Vikrama's nrEsm und die lines of die uM 
cited Jibov? nmtf be taken to refer ter it 

Vynkayya (ibid) also argues that U) Codagango became strong and 
powerful only during the latter part of his reign^ and fii) Kdothmga'y 
invasion against North Kalinga was undertaken to help him against 
fme rebellious feudatory, whose territories wens denoted by the term 
■Seven Kalingas”' For (i) he depends on a comparison. of the two 
VizD E aputam plates of A*. 10OT (lOftl?) and 1113-19 (UL xviil); but a 
perusal of the third set of plates dated a_d, 1135 shows that the points 
made by Venkoyyo cannot lie true; he is dealing with difference^ due* 
not to a change in the political power nr status of Co^afrmgu, but io 
the two different types of praioilts employed in the two sots of plcilcs- 
No, (If > above is contradicted by the KaU*$&t±upptira*& which says 
clearly that Antuilavunnaii Viimsutf, and not any vassal of his, was the 
Lc'jrd of Seven Knlingas, and that Kamnakara's expedition was directed 
agaimt Anantavarman himself. A n a ntavaraum^ boast about Uikala in 
the east and Vengl in the we$l mny be no more 1 than a reference to 
Mi father Rajaraja's achievements of which he enjoyed the rejulta. 

105 , 5G7 o f 1525, 

m m of 1907; 265 of i m 

107, m of mir-EC, iv, Ki. 34 

108- 2D of im. ARE . 1008. II. 58-60. 

IDS ARE '.. 1927 H p 19-21. 

110, Ef, xi No, \ 11. ID ff. 

Ill 119 of ISflS. EL v. p. 105, ante p. 317* 

112. ARB. lD18p paragrnphs 41-2; 1019 paragraph 3D: ARE. 1919, 
L 9. Ep. Eir ; l r pp. 104-5. 

113. TN 44, For Hoysnln history In general, see Uft. 7. U, pp. 490 ff. 
and Rw r Mwwe ami Covrtf t pp. 04 ff. 

114. EC. v. BL 109, 

115. Rice gives the period 1111-1141 to VL^u-Vorilhnna A closer 
sludy of his records by A. Krishna mur Li supports the dates adopted; in 
the text 

110. Rico op- dt f p, 03 and n. 

11T. EC. tl, £40, (DO) 

110. Cnmilfida-HSja according to R, A. NAfnsImhachar, ec\ y 

Intr, p. 52. 

119. BO, l if, 405-98- 

120. Tliii place is in the CMUoor district; it is not Coimbatore as 
Fleet (ibid, p. 49G) thought. CL ftangaclmri 1, p. 500* 

121. 35 of 1013; ARE, 1013 If. 46-7. FK. p. 139 
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122. EL xv. pp Ml, 103- 

121 EL tv, No, 33. w. 22-4, 

134. Krishna Sartrl says: 'The later Eastern C&Eukya copper-plates 
excepting those of Cellur, mention the fact that tire Vlngi country be- 
c^unc devoid of a ruler suhoeqwit to Vikrarrmcoja's departure to the 
joulh, ond Dr. Hultereh surmised that thiji statement 
only suggested th&t the feme's absence resulted in political 
trouble* brought about by die growing Influence of the VelanunjJu 
chiefs and ihe ambitious invasion of the Western CAlukya king Vlkxu- 
maditya VL The political troubles could not, however, have been of 
; i very sorinus nature, for we find dial the Cn}iikya-C^n kLngA continued 
to assert their sovereLFpsty. though perhaps in a lesser and more Limited 
degree. A large number of inscriptions datod in tiieir reigns mention 
the VobnSndu subordinates* Genka uiul his ton RAjondra: ARE, 1916,, 
II t 25- By the Cellar plate/;, Krishna Sajuri obviou^y jneans the plates 
of Ku 16 Hung a II dated 1056 for 1065 ** Kielhom rightly points oul- 
tA* ilv p. 56. El. vii-™-Appendix—Kiellioi'ii^ List No. 574. I am unable 
lo discover when the other copper-plates are which Sasiri had in mind. 
Mulbpadeva f s script ion ia n stone record, I think that in his impres¬ 
sion iaUc estimate of the political sUtmtion in this period in VeD^i, 
K, Sastri has greatly underrated the effects of Viktanuidiiya's policy. 

125, m, 341. m of \m. 

126, 153 ol 1897; 163 of 1S&7. 

127, 396 of 1S93 hears the exceptionally early date 5. hut does not 
contain any Cajukya titles or the namo VikramadJtya. 

126 SIL he (i) No. 193, 

129, 106 gf 1 m. EL be, p. 256. 
m &i§ of tea sri lx (i) No im. 

1SL 155 of im M SU vi, No. Lift 

132- 330 of 1893. 

133 335. 545 of 1693. 

134. m Of ISOS; FJ ht, p. 261 

135. 266 of im. 

136 Pd. 12T. 

137. 376 of 1 m; 3 of 1909; 35 of 1929. 

138. 266 of 1901- 435 of 1302. 

139. 197 of 1910. Cimteo £f7. lit, p. 131 

140. FI. vi, pp. 220 if. He is called Saptama VLpiu-vardhana i.e. P 
counting from Donors va K Eastern CAIulcya*. pp. 239^300. 

141. Konakasabhai (IA. xix, p. 337]. and dter him, Hultasch (SU- 
iii. p 130). think that Kartkala is also among ibnso cities, £ doubt this. 
For Akjibiika see Partial, xiii, B9. 

142. TA$. iv, p. 150, 

143. 109 of 1892; 121 of 1912: 2&1 of 1929; 119 of 1833 

144- 312 of 1901. 

145. 374 of 1963 

146- See TakkayAgappcraiyL «L Swaminatha Aiyar, p. 247, v. 775 
and fl There ore also gold Coins with in Tamil characters. 
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14T. Comment on KuntJ 7S6. 

253 uf 1007 —SfirrwitmJoi feintdoruji, 

149. 440 of 1812; 132 of 1990. Also 87 of 1900 mentioning Sri-pSdakar, 
ARE. 1900. parftgrupti 25, 

150 . XaOrtflaftiippoi™.-. JdU, 61; VUt«ima*k«-d#»e-mri*i. vi, 21. 

151. SIf. iii. 73: WAR. 1917. pp. 42-4, 

152. Idpydfin grant, ASS7. Iv, p, 224, !. 4. 

153. 231 Ol 1916. 

154. SS of 1910; EH of 1935, 

155. 247 of 1301 

156 . SI Vi. p. 335, Bui Sff SII. iii, p. 179- 

157. 511. til, 72. 1. 5 where she Is mentioned ms cM<?r queen elan* 
with two others; Elisa i-vulSoWn and TyogevallJ; also pp. 177-8, 

158. x. w • 54, 55. 

159. 304 of 1307- The tide alone without the personal name occurs 
again in 274 of 1927 in Ihe forty-eighth year. 

160. 133 of 1923. 

161. 39 and 45 of 1921 - 

162. 117 and 119 cl 1339 

163. AfLh. 1912. Tf 25, imggeife that she was his mother, hm see 
121 of 1839. 517. iv. 226, 1. 4, 

164. 25 of 1922. 

165. See Studitu, pp. 17$ 17- lor a detailed account of his life iwid 
achievement, The most noteworthy iit-scription discovered since is n 
Sanskrit inscription from Attiir (Tinnfivclly DM recording the sifts ol 
Mans va thru to the loco! temple (■165 nf 1330). ARE. IflflO II 21. 

166. IL 118-158. See Pandit M. Rughnva Aiyangar s K«l»"Jmrtijp- 

prirqtli^dflllirc^L 

167. x\ 3V- The reading of fhe iMrd Uh should no doubt bo 

‘mamt mvlinda vnndn friilo. nat m pa<fi'- 

1®, *2 of 1B93, 

1C9. Not VfLmtfiilur in the Chitigteput Dt. cf. RaghftVa ASyangar, 
op. eil. pp. 34-6; Ctmlna SIl it, p. 113, n 3 and IA. xtx, p. 348, 

170, Pardftl, xi, 53. 

171. 43 of 1914- 


Chapter XIV 


THE SUCCESSORS OF KULOTTUNGA I A.D. 1X20-63 

Vikramacala’s accession to the Cola throne took place 

Accession of T " *** 29 June « ^18.1 He must 

Vikramacola. nave ruled for some time jointly with his 

, . . . . father » Kulottunga, whose latest inscriptions 

are dated u the fiftieth year, a.d. 1120, or even the fifty. 

iiTthe th ° f Vikramac6 ^’ s birth was Uttirattadi 

He ***** an attenuated empire 
he Tamil coun try proper, and the seventeen years 
of h* rule appear to have been on the whole a period of peace 
A few inscriptions in the Ganga country, and a somewhat 
tager number from the Telugu ™ constitute the outy p^fs 
of the efforts made during the reign to recover lost g^und- 

efforts crowned with better success in the north than in the 
western country. 

The praiastis in Vikramacoja's inscriptions take two 

Prasvstis. forais ’ 4 both dating from his second year 

„ hnrfa , 3nd ein ployed throughout the reign. The 

horter form commences pu Mu (magal in some versions) 
puiiara, and the longer one pu iwlai midaindu. Neither of 
£ese « records any specific political event other tU 
the war against Kalingam and Telinga Bhirnan waged by Vik¬ 
ramacola m the early years of his Viceroyalty in VengJ The 

^!Tt:-r derg0eS ’ ^ kter * the 

important modification by the insertion in its middle of a pass 

C 1 ° nSt ™ Cti0ns and endowments made bv 
the kmg m the temple of Nataraja at Cidambaram- this pass- 

£ ^ iR / he tenth "•«* year. 15 April 

28 ' ^ inscriptions of Vikramacola sometimes repeat 

passages and tides from those of Kulottunga. 8 

Besides the ,he pm* Create 

Literature. Uttakkuttan composed a porani on the 

. Kahnga war of Vikramacola. We learn the 

name of the work from the two other ulds of the same poet, 
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and its authorship from a gloss on his Takkaydgapparani? 
This work is not now available; if it is ever recovered, it may 
add considerably to our knowledge of this period so rich in 
quasi-historical works of literature. 

With the recall of Vikramacola to the south in a.d. 1118, 
the administration of Vengi passed into the 

Ven g T T 

hands of the Velanandu prince Coda, the 
son of Gonka I. 10 Very soon, however, the Western Calukya 
king, Vikramaditya VI, took advantage of Vikramacola’s ab¬ 
sence from Vengi to extend his sway into that kingdom and 
reduce the Velanandu chief to subjection. Soon after the 
death of Vikramaditya in aj>. 1126, Vikramacola J s supremacy 
was re-established in the southern half, if not the whole, of 
the Vengi country. At Cebrolu in the Guntur district, in the 
heart of the region ruled over by Dandanayaka Anantapala 
some years before, the Mahamandalesvara Nambaya, Lord of 
the city of Kollipaka (Kulpak) and the Satsahasra country, 
acknowledged the overlordship of Vikramacola in a.d. 1127 , u 
From the same area, we have another inscription from Nidu- 
brolu dated 6. 1054, the seventeenth regnal year of Vikrama¬ 
cola, in which the Velanandu chiefs and their dependents con* 
tinue to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Cola emperor of 
the South. 12 The steps by which this restoration of Cola 
supremacy in the north was effected are obscure, but the 
death of Vikramaditya VI, the effort put forth by Vikrama¬ 
cdla and the readiness of the Telugu chieftains to prefer the 
overlordship of the Colas to that of the Western Calukyas 
must all have contributed in varying degrees to the 
restoration. 

In another direction also, Vikramacola seems to have 
made an effort, not so successful, to recover 


Gangavidt 


territory lost at the close of his father’s 


reign. An inscription from Sugatur, dated in the second year 
of the reign, records the construction of a temple by an official 
of Vikramacola’s army. 13 Another inscription of the tenth 
year from the same region in the Kolar district records the 
construction of a vimJdna in Maddivala-becirak. 14 It is a 
natural inference that Vikramacola re-established the Cola 
power in the eastern part of Mysore. 
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In the sixth year of the reign there was scarcity and 
distress consequent on a big flood which 
Scarcity brought destruction to the villages and their 

crops. A fairly extensive tract of land in 
the North and South Arcot districts seems to have felt the 
effects of the visitation* An inscription 15 of ajd, 1125 from 
Tiruvottur (North Arcot) records a flood and the consequent 
destruction of crops leading to the sale of some land by the 
ilr for raising money to pay the taxes of the year* In the 
same year, at Tiruvadi (South Arcot), the Mahasabha had to 
sell some of the common land for the same purpose on account 
of difficulty experienced in the payment of the land tax 
( kadcimaittattu) for the sixth regnal year. 16 In a somewhat 
later record of the eleventh year from Kovila^i (Tanjore 
district), the fact is mentioned that the village of Tirupper 
became deserted owing to the advent of bad times; 17 it is not 
certain, however, that this vague statement has reference to 
the same conditions as those noted in the two inscriptions 
cited above; if that be so, the area affected by the distress 
must have extended into the Tanjore district also* 


In a,d* 1128* Vikramacola signalised his devotion to his 
family deity, Nataraja of Cidambaram, by 
baram devoting the bulk of the revenue derived 

in the year to meet the cost of extensive 
additions to the structure of the Cidambaram temple and of 
sumptuous gifts to the shrine* The event is recorded in his 
inscriptions dating from the eleventh year in the following 
terms: 

4 Out of the heap of pure gold which had been brought 
and poured out before him by kings as tribute due for 
the tenth year (after the time) when a gold leaf (set with) 
royal gems was engraved (with the words): ‘May (the 
King) live long (and) protect this great earth’ 16 (he) 
covered (with) fine gold the enclosure, the gate towers, 
halls and buildings surrounding the shrine of pure gold 
where his family-God (viz* Natesa) practises the tdndwva 
(dance), as if the splendid circular mountain surrounding 
the earth were combined with the Eastern mountain; 
covered (with) splendid gold the altar on which offerings 
abound, so that the light of heaven was reflected (by it); 
covered (with) pure gold and adorned with numerous 
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strings of large round pearls the sacred car-temple, in 
order that, conferring long life on the delighted people, 
the miraculous dancer (viz. Natesa) who occupies the 
(golden) hall might be drawn in procession (at) the 
great festival called ‘the festival of the great name’ 
(Perum-peyar-vild) of the great (days of) Purattadi and 
Uttirattadi, so as to cause prosperity (on) the great earth 
(and) joy to the Gods; was pleased to build a long temple 
street of mansions covered with jewels (I) and called (it) 
after his royal prosperous name; and made numberless 
splendid insignia, beginning with dishes cut of fine gold, 
together with a Kalpaka (tree) of pure gold. Having 
been pleased to make gladly many such (gifts) in the 
tenth year of his reign, (in) the month of Sittirai, on a 
Sunday which corresponded to Hasta, (on) the thirteenth 
Uthi of the fortnight of the auspicious waxing moon, 19 (he) 
covered the whole earth under the shade of a single 
parasol/ 

We may not accept this high-flown account as literally 
true; but Cidambaram, the most celebrated of South Indian 
Saiva shrines, had attracted the devotion of Cola kings as 
early as the reign of Parantaka I, if not earlier; and after the 
foundation of Gangaikonda-eolapuram and the transference 
of the capital of the kingdom from Tanjore to that place, Cidam¬ 
baram rose in importance on account of its proximity to the 
new capital and the possibility of frequent royal visits to it. 
Tanjore and Tiruvarur, which held the chief position in the 
days of Rajaraja I, now took a somewhat secondary place. 
It seems probable that Vikramacola’s buildings and gifts in 
Cidambaram were meant to complete an extensive remodel¬ 
ling of the temple, a remodelling begun by Naralokavlra in the 
closing years of Kulottunga’s reign, and that this chieftain had 
much to do with the planning and execution of Vikramaeola’s 
projects in the holy city. 20 Later inscriptions call the first 
prakara wall of the temple by the name Vikramasolan-tiru- 
maligai; 21 and one of the main streets round the temple bears 
the name Vikramasolan-tengu-tiruvldi. 22 Though there is no 
epigraphieal confirmation of the fact, the Srirangam Koyilo- 
lugu states that Vikramacola built the fifth wall surrounding 
the temple of Ranganatha at Srlrangam, besides some other 
structures including a temple of Rama. 

C. 44 
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Some idea of the king's share in the control of the adminis¬ 
tration is gained from a study of his per- 
Boyal tours. sonal movements incidentally recorded in 
the inscriptions of the reign. That Gangaikonda-colapuram 
was the capital and therefore the normal place of royal resi¬ 
dence is seen from an inscription which mentions a senapati 
commanding at the outer gate (puravayil) of the palace at 
Gangaikonda-colapuram. 23 In a.d, 1122 the king issues an 
order from Mudikonda-colapuram, 34 another name for Palai- 
yaru near Kumbakonam 25 The year after, he spent some 
time in a mandapa near a tank on the southern side of Vasaru 
alios Kunivalanallur in the Kaliyur Kottam, (Chingleput dis¬ 
trict}. 26 In 1124 again, he was in the South Areot district 
living in a palace at Viranarayaiia-caturvediinangalam, i.e.. 
Kattumannarkoyil. 27 Lastly, in the twelfth year, a.d. 1130 , 
Vikramacola is found living in a palace in Cidambaram 28 It 
is thus clear that the king was constantly touring his terri¬ 
tories and that there were palaces in the more important cities 
besides mandapas and other structures all over the country, 
ready to be used as camping places by the sovereign in his 
tours. The importance of such royal progresses for ensuring 
efficient administration in an autocratic mediaeval state can 
hardly be overrated and in undertaking them, Vikramacola 
was no doubt following the regular practice of the Cola rulers 
of this period. 

The most characteristic title of Vikramacola is Tyagasa- 
mudra, ‘the ocean of liberality’ which oc- 
His titles and curs ^ the inscriptions and in the Vikrama- 
solan uld. 23 The Sevvelime^u Sanskrit in¬ 
scription of the sixteenth year gives him the titles Tyagavi- 
rakara, only a variant of the above-mentioned title, and Aka- 
lank a, ‘the spotless one/ 30 applied in the Kalingattapparani to 
Kulottunga I,® 1 For the rest, we have seen, that some of his 
inscriptions exactly reproduce the titles of his father includ¬ 
ing even the Rajakesari title, though in reality Vikrama was a 
Parakesari. Two of his queens are mentioned prominently 
in the inscriptions, Mukkokkilan and Tyagapataka, of whom 
the former was the chief till about a,d, 1126-27. After her 
death, Tyagapataka became chief queen. 32 Possibly Nambi- 
rattiyar Neriyan-Madeviyar who is mentioned together with 
her agapparivaram (personal retinue) in an inscription of the 
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sixth year 33 from Tiruvidaimarudur was a third queen, of 
whom we do not hear elsewhere. 

A large number of feudatory chieftains and officers are 
mentioned in the Vikramas olan-uld and in 
Feudatories. ^e inscriptions. The list of mandalikas 
given in the u Id begins with the celebrated conqueror of Kalin- 
gam, Karunakara Tondaiman. 34 Then there are mentioned in 
order: the chief of the Munaiyar, minister and warrior of 
Abhaya; Solakon who distinguished himself in campaigns in 
the west against the Kongas, Gangas and Mahrathas; 35 the 
Brahmin Kannan of the great fortress; Vanan, dexterou's in 
the use of his beautiful bow in battle, possibly the same as 
Suttamallan Mudikondan alias Vanakovaraiyar whose detri 
Elvar-kulali endowed a lamp a Tiruvadatturai in a.d. 1120; 36 
Kalingar-kon alias Naralokavira who fought with distinction, 
as already noted, in the southern wars of Kuldttunga s reign 
and was afterwards a great builder; the Ka^ava who rode a 
rutting elephant and was Lord of the Senjiyar of the strong 
embattled fortress; 31 the king of Venad (South Travancore) 
who banished Kali from the earth (by good rule); Anantapala 
whose charities were well-known from the Kumari to the 
Ganges, perhaps the same as the Senapati Sankaran Amba- 
lam-koyil Kondan alias Anantapalar who made a large en¬ 
dowment at Tiruvaduturai in a.d. 1121; 38 the Vattava whose 
fierce elephant battered down the three ramparts of Northern 
Mannai which belonged to hostile kings; 39 the lord of the 
sacred Cedi country who destroyed the fortifications of the 
Karnatas in a fierce fight; 49 the chief of Karanai (?) ever 
victorious in war; Adigan who cut to pieces the army of North 
Kalinga and compelled the proud kings who had vowed war 
to seek refuge in flight; 41 a Nulamba-Pallava who had earned 
distinction in fights at Kottar and Kollam belonging to the 
Pandyas; the Trigarta who subdued Kongu and Coorg, and 
others including the Pandya and Kerala of whom no details 
are given and some of whom like the Magadha and Milava 
are introduced with no apparent historical justification. From 
the inscriptions we can gather the names of the following 
feudatory chieftains and families of the Tamil country: Surai 
Nayakan alias Madhavarayan, son of Arumbabkilan Ponnam- 
balakkuttan alias Naralokavira; 42 the Sambuvarayas of the 
Sengeni line, afterwards an important dynasty of quasi-inde- 
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pendent rulers in the region of North Arcot a the ancestors of 
the future Yadavarayas in the neighbourhood of Kalahasti, 
and several others. 


Kulottunga IL 


Kulottunga II must have been chosen as heir-apparent by 
his father Vikramacola some time in May- 
July 1133 as his regnal years are count¬ 
ed in his inscriptions from this date as the starting point; 43 
Vikramacola rule continued for a period of about two years 
thereafter. The praiastis in his inscriptions take many forms, 
all of them purely rhetorical and in hyperbolical praise of the 
excellence of his rule, but not vouchsaf i ng a single fact of the 
history of the reign. 44 In one inscription he is described as 
‘the king who wore the crown in such wise as to add lustre 
to Tillainagar/ 45 This may mean that Kulottunga II cele¬ 
brated a coronation in the city of Cidambaram 46 or that in the 
reign of Kulottunga II the city of Cidambaram was vastly 
improved and beautified. The renovation of the temple and 
city of Cidambaram is, in fact, the best known event of the 
reign and is explicitly mentioned for the first time in an in¬ 
scription of the seventh year from Tiruppurambiyam, 47 though 
a title based on this act occurs as early as the third year. The 
KuloUunga^ol[iv^uld gives an elaborate account of the re¬ 
modelling of the Cidambaram temple carried out by Kulot¬ 
tunga, 48 It starts by saying that with his 
cidambataiTi. at P^rfess queen who had the right to share 
the honours of the throne with him, Kulot¬ 
tunga went and worshipped the Dancing Siva of Cidambaram, 
and that he removed the little God (Visnu) from the court¬ 


yard of the Sacred Hall of Tillai.* 9 The new constructions 
undertaken and carried out by the king are then detailed. 
These include gopurams with seven tiers and the shrine of 
the goddess which delighted her heart so much by its size and 
its splendour that she did not think any more of the sacred 


mountain (Himalaya) that gave birth to her. Various parts 
of the temple and the city are also said to have been 'covered 
with gold.’ The same facts are recorded more briefly in the 
Ra.jardja-sdlan~uld 50 and the T akkayo.gappa rani, 51 by the same 
poet. It is not clear in what relation these works attributed 
to Kulottunga II stand to those attributed to Vikramacola in 
his inscriptions dating, as noticed above, from his eleventh 
year. We have perhaps to assume that the work started in 
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THE KADAVAS 

Vikramacola’s reign, if not earlier, was not completed till 
some years after the accession of Kulottunga II* S£ 

The reign of Kulottunga appears to have been a period 
- of peace, good government and prosperity* 
Peaceful reign* There is no record of any warfare, and in 
fact, with the exception of the removal of the shrine of Govin- 
daraja from its place in Cidambaram indicating the growth 
of sectarian intolerance, we hear of nothing calculated to 
disturb the tranquillity of life in the Cola dominions. The 
extent of the empire was maintained as it was at the close of 
Vikramacola’s reign, and the Cellur plates show, if anything, 
that the restoration of Cola suzerainty in the north after its 
temporary eclipse by the spread of Western Calukya rule was 
complete and stable* The inscriptions of this reign from the 
Telugu country are more numerous than those of the preced- 
ing one* Some of the best work in Tamil literature was pro¬ 
duced in this period, and Ottakkuttan, Sekkilar and others 
were all patronised by Kulottunga II and his vassals* 

Gangaikonda-colapuram continued to be the capital of the 
kingdom 53 though Kulottunga, as we have 
Capital, titles, etc geen ^ a partiality for Cidambaram. The 

king is stated to have been residing in his palace at Vikrama- 
sdla-puram in the third year of his reign* 54 Two queens of 
Kulottunga are mentioned in an inscription of his second year 
from Tirumalavadi: the chief queen being Tyagavalli also 
called Bhuvanamulududaiyal, and the other Mukkokkilan, a 
princess of the family of Maladas (Malaiyamans) 55 Of the 
titles borne by the king, Anapaya is the most characteristic 
and occurs not only in the inscriptions and in the ulti on him, 
but is also borne by his secretary Anapayamuvendavelan who 
attests the king’s orders. In several places lands granted by 
the king were designated Anapaya-nallur* 56 He is also called: 
'the Ferumal who covered the Sacred Perambalam with 
gold*, 57 Tirunlrmccola\ a title also borne by Kulottunga I 
and hence the cause of some confusion in regard to the date 
of Sekkilar, 58 Edirili-sola and Kalikadinda-sola. 59 The inscrip¬ 
tions of the reign of Kulottunga, like those of Vikramacola, 
record several gifts by his subordinates and feudatories among 
whom only the Kadavas need be noticed here. Mohan Alkkol^ 
li alias Kulottunga-solak-kadavarayan was a chieftain of Pal- 
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lava extraction who had charge of the policing of a small area 
near Tirumanikuli in the South Arcot district about a.d. 
1136. 60 In the course of the next few years this Kadava chief¬ 
tain attained a more important position and his inscriptions 
appear in different places like Tirunamanallur, Tiruvadi an d 
Vrddhacalam, and in them he is given many names and titles 
expressive of his growing importance; and his gifts and charit¬ 
able works also become more ostentatious. In 1140, he pre¬ 
sents gold ornaments and silver vessels to Tiruttondisvara at 
Tirunamanallur and he bears the names Kudalur Palli- 
Alappirandan Mohan and Kulottunga-solak-kacciya-rayan. 61 
About the same time he presented a jewelled necklace to the 
deity of Tiruvadi. 62 Five years later, he made over to the 
temple at Tiruvadi the perumbadikaval on some lands and 
properties, and he bears now the additional titles Pannika 
Muttaraiyan Alappirandan Arasanarayanan, 63 and Kudalur 
is stated to be situated in Perugalur-nadu of Tirumunaippadi. 
In 1146, he made over to the Tiruvadi temple some further 
taxes and dues from three devadana villages located in his 
beat, and on this occasion he styled himself Kudalur Panhaka 
Muttaraiyan Alappirandan Elisaimohanana Kulottunga-sola 
Kadavarayan. 64 Lastly in a.d. 1148, he built a mandapa called 
Elisai-mohan for the mdhdsnapana of the deity at Vrddha- 
calam L and in recording this act he called himself Alappiran¬ 
dan Elisaimohan altos Kulottunga-sola Kadavar-Adittan. 65 
These records reveal to us the beginnings of the feudatory 
family from which sprang the celebrated Kdpperunjinga whose 
boisterous career shook the Cola empire to its foundations 
and hastened its downfall. 

We may also note Madhurantaka Pottappiccola Siddha- 
rasa, one of whose inscriptions 66 found at Nandalur 
clearly attests the extent of the Cola empire in 
that direction. A curious inscription from Tirugo- 
karnam in the Pudukkottah state mentions a clan of 
Brahmins who exercised the right of crowning kings and who 
had been settled in the Ten-kavira-nadu by the king Killi who 
had a regard for their ancient connection with the great city 
of Tuvarai (Dvaraka) 67 The presence in the Pandya coun¬ 
try of Lambakamas with special duties at the coronation of 
a king is noticed in the MaMvamsa 
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The latest regnal year found in the inscriptions of 
Kulottunga II is the sixteenth or the seven- 
Rajaraja II. teenth; this means his reign came to a 
dose about a.d, 1150. Some four years before this date, he 
associated his son^ Rajaraja II in the actual conduct of the 
administration, and in the inscriptions of Farakesari Rajaraja 
his regnal years are counted from some date after 6 April in 
1146 70 Of the reign of Rajaraja II many inscriptions 
have been preserved which contain a number of prasastis 
attesting the extent of his kingdom and disclosing the names 
and positions of a number of feudatories. Judging from the 
silence of these inscriptions on the military transactions of 
the reign, one may infer that, like the reign of Kulottunga II, 
that of Rajaraja II was generally peaceful. The most com¬ 
mon proiasti of the reign is that commencing pu maruviya 
tirumddum which gives a high-flown account of the benefits 
of Rajaraja ? s rule and appears for the first time in inscriptions 
of the third year. 71 This mentions one queen who is called 
Avanimulududaiyal and is said to have sat on the throne along 
with the king. Much longer, but equally unhistorical, is 
another prasosti, also dating from the third year;'- this com¬ 
mences pH maruviya poiii dhnu and, among other things, 
emphasises the flourishing condition of Tamil literature in the 
reign by calling the king mv£tami}Jclcv&~talaivaH > the patron 
of the three-fold Tamil; 73 three queens are mentioned at the 
end of this prasasii besides Avanimulududaiyal mentioned 
above, two of these being called by the almost identical titles 
Bhuvana-mulududaiyal and Dharani-mulududaiyal, and the 
third Ulagudai Mukkokkilan, doubtless the same as the queen 
mentioned in two other inscriptions of the fourteenth and 
seventeenth years of the reign. Two other prasastis also 
occur in the inscriptions of the reign, and they begin puyal 
vdyttu valam perugd 75 and fcadaliulnda par mtfdaiV 6 The 
former occurring in a record of the fifth year of Rajaraja II 
was subsequently adopted by Kulottunga III in whose inscrip¬ 
tions an account of his Fandyan invasion is inserted in the 
body of this rather short introduction. Likewise the latter, 
occurring in a record of Rijaraja’s tenth year, becomes the 
chief proiasti of the reign of Rajadhiraja II, and it is note¬ 
worthy that the queen mentioned at the end of this prososti is 
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called Ulagudai Mukkokkilan-adigal in the inscriptions both 
of Rajaraja and Rajadhiraja, 77 a clear proof that this is a 
title, not the personal name, of the chief queen. 


The extent of the empire under Rajaraja’s rule is borne 
out by the provenance of his inscriptions. 

Extent of empire. A 

An inscription 78 of the seventh year from 
Kendatti recording the construction of a temple by a Kadu- 
vetti chieftain on a hill at Surur in Kuvalala-nadu, the men¬ 
tion in a fragmentary record 79 from the Salem district of 


Tagadur-nadu in Ganga-nadu, a sub-division of Nigarili-sola- 
mandalam, and a gift recorded at Perumber 80 in a.d. 1164 by 
a person who calls himself Tagadur Kilavan, show that in 
KongU and the eastern part of the Ganga country, the Cola 
hegemony still continued to be recognised in some manner. 


In the Telugu country, Rajaraja’s suzerainty is clearly attest¬ 
ed by a fair number of stone inscriptions found throughout 
the Vengi country up to Drak§arama, 81 though it is clear that 
the feudatory chiefs of Velanandu were becoming more and 
more independent and overbearing. As a matter of fact, 
from the close of the reign of Kulottunga I 
weakness™ 5 when, as we have seen, great disasters befell 
the Cola empire, and its extent became 
greatly circumscribed by the successes of the Hoysalas and 
the Western Calukyas, the most remarkable phenomenon 


within the empire was the steady growth in the power and 
influence of local dynasties. The hold of the central ad¬ 
ministration over the outlying parts of the empire had always 
been less firm than in the districts nearer the capital; but by 
the end of Rajaraja II’s rule, the administrative system was 
betraying signs of weakening even at its centre. The monarchy 
is no longer the vigorous autocracy that it was, ever active in 
the pursuit of war and glory, in the maintenance of order and 
the promotion of costly and essential enterprises of public 
utility. The inscriptions give clear indications of the increas¬ 
ing helplessness of the king in the face of the growing turbu¬ 
lence of his vassals, who, while acknowledging the nominal 
suzerainty of their overlord, play a more prominent part than 
the suzerain or his government in the conduct of the affairs 
of the area under their control. The system of village ad¬ 
ministration with its autonomous local assemblies seems to 
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have been generally unaffected by the changed situation; but 
the strength of the centralised bureaucratic administration so 
laboriously planned and built up by Rajaraja I and his succes¬ 
sors was gone. 

Gangapuri no doubt continued to be the capital of the 
kingdom. The inscriptions of the reign say 
Capital, titles, etc. Q £ king's movements or of his part 

in the administration. One record of the thirteenth year 82 
shows him residing at AyirattalL Of the titles of Rajaraja, 
the most noteworthy as it occurs both in the inscriptions and 
in the Rajarajan-uld is Colendrasimha. 83 Another title com¬ 
monly applied to him in literature, but not traceable in epi¬ 
graphy, is Kandan 84 The concluding venba in the uld also 
calls him Vlradhara and Virodaya. From the inscriptions, it 
is clear that Rajaraja also took to himself the titles Raja- 
gambhira and Edirillsola, 85 and possibly also Neijiyudaiccola. 

The Katfavas are represented in this reign by Ku^alur 
Alappirandan Mohan alias Rajarajak-kadavarayan 86 who is 
probably identical with Kulottungasolak-ka^avarayan of the 
previous reign, and by Rajendrasola Pall a var-adit tan, 87 who 
is called also the lord of Kahclpura. The former assigned to 
a temple at Elvanasur a considerable number of taxes and 
and dues for its expenses, while the latter built a stone tem¬ 
ple on a hill in the Kolar district. There was also Fallavarayar 
of Karigai Kulattur who built the stone temple of Rajarajes- 
varam Udaiyar in Pallavarayanpettai and, as we shall see, 
played a leading 88 part after the death of Rajaraja II. Two 
!§engeni chieftains are mentioned: a certain Nittavinoda 
Sambuvarayan 89 whose wife, Sorudaiyal, endowed a lamp at 
Brahmadesam in South Arcot, and Rajanarayana Sambuva- 
rayan, also called Ammaiyappan Siyan PaUavandan whose 
gifts are recorded at Munnur and Accarapakkam. 80 The alias 
of Rajanarayapa, it may be noted in passing, seems to imply 
a dynastic connection between the Sengems and the Radavas. 

The latest certain regnal year cited in Rajaraja’s inscrip¬ 
tions is 26 81 One record from Tiruvorriyur 
End of the Reign geems to g^ ve the twenty-seventh year, 

though the first figure in this date is not free from doubt. 
C. 45 
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Another inscription from Konidena gives 28, but the Sake 
date is missing, w The end of Rajaraja's reign would therefore 
fall about A,D. 1173. The inscriptions or Ms successor RajadM- 
raja II date Lhe commencement of his reign from some day 
in the month of March a.d + 1163 it is dear from one of 
these** that RajadhirSja was not the son of Rajaraja, but like 
EajarSja himself r a grandson of Yikramacnla # and that he 
was chosen by Raja raja to succeed him on the Cola throne as 
there was no one in Lhe direct line suitable for the purpose ^ 5 
Within a few years of the choice of Kdjadhiraja for the succes¬ 
sion, a great civil war convulsed the Pan^y* country in the 
south and the Cotas were compelled to Lake sides in the war 
to check the growth of Ceylonese influence on the mainland. 
The war had practically dosed by the time of ttajaraja's death, 
but as its details are narrated m the records of Rajadhirsia II 
and "Kulottunga III. they will be considered in the next chapter. 


Note C 

ON THE PALLAVA RAYANPETTAT INSCRIPTION 
(433 of 1924) + 

This inscription of the 8th year of Rajadhiraja II is noticed 
at some length in ARE , 1^24, Part If, paragraphs 19-2L It 
has been edued by SomasumJara Desikar (QJMS. Vot xix, 
pp. 57 fh), who differs from the official epigraphlst (Venkoba 
Rao) and holds that the inscription does not support the 
view that Kulottunga III wax a won of Eajiraja II and a baby 
at the time of his fathers death, i Ihiuk that Desikar is right 
on this point But a careful consideration of this difficult 
record in the light of the data to be gathered from other con¬ 
temporary inscriptions has led me to conclusions different 
from those of the two writers cited above* and considering the 
importance of the inscription for the history of this period* I 
proceed to examine it in detail, V, Vetikalasnbba Aiyar has 
alsn edited this inscription in EL xxi, pp. 134-93. 

The text given by Besikar In QJMS, Is inaccurate in many 
ways, particularly because he has introduced emendations not 
all of which have been explained in Ills notes. The text pub¬ 
lished in the EL is much more dependable, and agrees closely 
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with the transcript sent me by S, K. Govindaswami who 
Studied the inscription in situ. 

1—4 contain the usual paroseati of Rijadhiraja and 
the regnal year in words and call for no remarks. Lines 
5—14 deal with the official position held by PallavarSyar and 
tiie part he played in the choice and coronation of Rajadhi- 
raja, first as heir-apparent to Rajaraja and then as his suc¬ 
cessor after his death, and tliis section, which is unique in its 
account of the circumstances of Rijadhiraja's accession, is 
also the most difficult to interpret on account of the G^P 8 1“ 
the record. Linos 14—21 describe tbe part of Fallavaraysr 
in the Pandya Civil War and the expulsion of the Ceylonese 
forces from the Pimdya country. Then follows the statement 
(L 21) that he died of some disease, and the rest of the 
inscription records the gift of forty uelw of iraiyili land to his 
relations and dependents by king Rajadhiraja hi his eighth 
regnal year (II. 21—28), the gift being attested by several 
Officers of government (11, 28—30). If this analysis of the 
record is correct, it follows that this record is dated after the 
death of Fallavarayar which took place after that of Raja- 
raja 11. 

The general const ruction of 11. 5—14 may now be indi- 
cated; Falla variiyar (5-45), perm nhiru (7), parigarittu (10), 
tiru ftbhi$ckam pannuvittu (13) M nrupadiyum panni (14). 
All the actions indicated by the participles quoted were thua 
the acts of Pallavarayor, and this fact must he firmly grasped. 
Line 5 is simple and gives details of the name and title of 
Pallavarayor and the location of his fief. The words that fol¬ 
low and end with pettu ttimru explain the status of Pallavfi* 
rnyar. Though this general sense is clear, the exact import 
of the phrases employed is somewhat obscure. The whole 
passage may be rendered thus: ‘having become the Captain 
(tnttda%i() of the ten koTfil-leottus 9 * of Periy&dSvar R^jaraja- 
devar and of the departments (turtHgerl) including the ele¬ 
phant (corps), cavalry and apoTitbadi-niyityam, having duties 
similar to those of all mtidoli*. and being in receipt of all 
honours including man eval due to mudnlis.' The ten koyit- 
Jcotfus remind one of the passage in the Kopil-otugu describ¬ 
ing how Ramanuja amplified the temple-organisation at Sri- 
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rangam by dividing the attendants of the deity fparijaimngiil) 
into ten groups (kultu), which took the place of the earlier 
unci more restricted establishment of five fcnttus. The idea 
seems to be that Palkvarayor had the control ol the entire 
palace (kdyil) establishment. The term Offttiwbcdiniydyam 
(nikayam) means the body of servants in immediate attend 
aece On the king. 1 * 8 The meaning of mun-euui is more diffi¬ 
cult; literally it means 'first command. ,;jJ 

Tlie npxt part of the inscription ending with paripdritlu 
(1, 10) begins with the mention of Rajaraja’a death, and nar¬ 
rates the action taken by Pallavarayar for the protection of 
the king s children who were aged one and two years and 
of Ills harem and treasures. On account of the tender age 
of the children, Pallavarayar had to remove them from the 
cantonment (padai-^Mu) at Ayirettaii to another place, 
evidently to insure their safety; the gaps in 1. 9 render the 
drift of the passage extremely uncertain, but we may be sure 
llniL Pallavarayor succeeded in his main object (elfd afaivu 
kedugttlam vdfSda menu 1. 10), Whet the particular danger 
was to which the children and harem of the late king would 
have been exposed had they remained at Ayirattali is by no 
means dear. 

We now enme to the pari of the inscription directly bear¬ 
ing on Raj ^ahtraja’s accession (H. 10—14), This part begins 

With the phrase ten. petiyadevar eluudnrulj.. , .nalile. 

and in spite of the gaps, the phrase is a clear warning that, 
having SO far dealt with what happened on the death of Raja- 
rijnddva, the inscription now' proceeds to narrate something 
which took place hi his life-time. There were no sons fit 
for succession—tin* ahhaekattukku uriya piffatgaf bwiye 
i(ntk)kiropadty£it porttu—and something had to be done: 
enquiries were made into the rights of possible claimants— 
(d) find life Mriyam mindapadi wi (cdrdgai)«® icydu, and to 
the end, there was chosen for the succession a grandson of 
Vikrnmacdla. Edirifiperumal, the son of Heri-udfli-pernmaj, of 
Cangaikotjda-cohipiirain. Apparently PaUavariyar was 
missioned to fetch the heir-apparent so chosen to Rajarija T a 
presence and to install him to his new place; four years later, 
he was anointed under the name RajSdhirajadeva with the 
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consent of the council of officers (u dan kiijjam) and the 
A distinction is made between mertyjai kavippittu (1. 12) and 
line abh\$ekam pannuvitlu (1. 13), two ceremonies in which 
PalbivHriiyar played a port. EdLrilipperumMl was a grandson 
of Vikramacofa perhaps by a daughter, otherwise unknown. 

Another view of this succession, first suggested by 
T. N, Subrahmanyan, is quite probable. On tins view the 
grandson of Vikraniaco]a r named Edirllippcruma], was not 
Rajadhiraja II, but Kidoltungu II who was crowned at the 
death of perif^u devar) s i.e h Vikramaebla himself, and this 
furnished a precedent for the coronation of Eajadhiraja II, 
ascertained by enquiry —munnal i te ktiriyam irundapadi 
ui (caraimO sca/di* of 1. 11 . Su that u* auric i kavippittu (L 12) 
and tirii-abhis&kam puiumrittn (L 13) apply respectively to 
Kuleltunga U and Rajadhlraja. That Rulottmiga II was wel] 
known as EdUUa (l)ppcruma| is dear from the Ptflaittojnfl and 
from the inscriptions of his reign. An objection to this view 
arises, however* from chronology, Kidottungo counts 
his reign from May-June a.d, 1133 p and Vikramaeola 
continued to rule till two years later. But for Kuldt- 
tunga's ease to he an exact precedent, we may have 
to assume that, like Rdjarajo II T Vikramacdfo saw that 
he had nu heir in his direct line, and chose his grand¬ 
son perhaps by a daughter as his successor, made him 
i/uunrdja in 1133 and that the j/tiramjet was duly crowned 
king at the proper time. This may well have been so. But 
the contemporary poet Ottakkfittan calls Kuldttimga the son 
of VIkramacu{a H and this T-N.S, explains away by assuming 
that Qie king adopted his daughter's son. 

We may note further* that a Tamil inscription from Hem h- 
vati {Anantapur district) —117 nf 1099, SIL vi No h 5S3 — dated 
in Vljnya, Yr. 2 nf Tribhuvanacakravarlin Kulottunga— yields 
1166-7 as the date of Kuldttunga Ill's accession. One wonders 
if he too was brought from Gangalkon^a-colapuram along with 
Raiadhinaja, and bad to bide Ills time in exile, supported by 
feudatories like Mallideva Coda Maharaja till his position im- 
prov + ed more than a decode later. The phrase: Gnng^iJcondfl- 
ioEnpurnfftil e|un)daruli irukkira pilfoi^alai (pira)ydn^m 
panna (vittu) (L 11) shows that two princes may hove been 
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involved. And 11. 13-14 show that Rajadhiraja’s accession was 
not smooth. But the matter is obscure and calls for more 
study in the light of many inscriptions of Rajadhiraja from 
Draksarama, SIL iv. Nos. 1074—(where regnal year 61 is a 
mistake for 16} f 1100, 1223, 1279, 1118 and 1330—which carry 
his reign up to the 49th year i.e. a.d. 1212 or 1215. 

The rest of the inscription may be briefly dealt with be¬ 
fore taking up the chronology of the events of Rajaraja ? s reign 
as suggested by it. After Rajadhiraja’s anointment at the end 
of his four years 1 probation, there followed the Pandyan Civil 
War, and Fallavarayar led the Cola forces to victory, and at 
the end of the campaign, he kept himself ready to carry out 
the further behests of his sovereign, (11, 14—21), Then he 
took ill and died, evidently some time after Rajaraja’s death 
already mentioned in the record, and Rajadhiraja gave 40 
uelis of land, which had been the kdni of Fallavarayar and 
was now made tax-free for the benefit of his wives and rela¬ 
tions. This was in the 8th year of Rajadhirajadeva^ reign. 
Among the beneficiaries of this grant figures a Rajarajadevan 
(read as Rajadhirajadeva by Somasundara Desikar) whose 
relations and children get some land for themselves; I doubt 
if this Rajarajadevan can he identified with Rajaraja II as has 
been done (ARE, 1924, II, 21, El. xxi, p, 185 n. 2). I am 
inclined to treat him as a son, otherwise unknown, of 
Fallavarayar. But the fact that the largest share (eight veils) 
goes to his wife (virundangal) and her children, and the 
leading part of Pallavarayar in the removal of Rajaraja's 
harem and children to a safe place support the other view, 
and it is possible that Rajaraja's children were by the daughter 
of Pallavarayar. 

Venkoba Rao says: 'There seems to have been great 
opposition, both open and secret, to the coronation of Rajadhi¬ 
raja from many quarters, against which the minister carefully 
guarded the prince and firmly established him on the throne 
after imprisoning all the suspected enemies/ (ARE, 1924 
II 20), AH this seems to be reading rather too much into 
the obscure and fragmentary thirteenth line in the record. I 
agree with Venkoba Rao when he says: ‘unfortunately, the 
inscription is much damaged in certain important portions and 
leaves much for surmise' (ibid). 
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To turn to chronology: Rajaraja's reign began between 
6 April and 11 July a.d. 1146. The latest regnal year clearly 
cited in his inscriptions is 26, and the 26th year must have 
begun after 6 April a.d, 1171. Rajadhiraja’s accession was 
between 28 February and 30 March ajx 1163, so that his 
eighth regnal year covers the period March 1170 to March 
1171. The twenty-sixth year of Rajaraja did not begin, ac¬ 
cording to this calculation, until the eighth year of Rajadhi¬ 
raja had closed, and it is difficult to see how to reconcile this 
with the present inscription which states that Rajaraja had 
died before Pallavarayar whose death occurred some time in 
the 8th year of Rajadhiraja. 101 We shall see that the chrono¬ 
logy of the Fai>dyan Civil War* also requires that the reign 
of Rajadhiraja should be taken to commence somewhat later 
than was determined by Kielhom. 

Some inscriptions of Rajadhiraja II are known which do 
not work out correctly for the accession date fixed by Kielhorn 
and seem to indicate a later date for the commencement of 
his reign—19 of 1913, 571 of 1907, 423 of 1912; see Ind . Eph. 
1 ii, p. 70 and EL x. pp. 126-7. It should be noted with regard 
to these inscriptions that Sewell's suggestion that the regnal 
year in 571 of 1907 may be T5* is held to be impossible by 
Venkayya, and that 428 of 1912 contains the kadat iulnda 
introduction. These records point to a date somewhere in 1166 

а. d. for Rajadhiraja’s accession, a date which will fit in with 
the facts to which attention has been drawn above. On the 
other hand, 337 of 1914 (Fd. 138) clearly seems to imply an 
earlier date than Kielhorn's. And there is a record 102 at 
Punganur which implies that one and the same regnal year 
of this king was described as either the twelfth or the 
fourteenth. 

In regard to copper-plate 23 of 1916-7 which couples 

б. 1091 with the 23rd regnal year of Rajaraja II, Venkata- 
subba Aiyar makes the following observations. 4 We know 
that Rajaraja II was not alive in a.d. 1169 and that the Cola 
country was then ruled by Raja dhir aja IL The period of 
regency was probably denoted here (Vengi) as a continua¬ 
tion of Rajaraja’s reign/ These remarks seem to assume that 
no records of Rajaraja from the Tamil country are known to 
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be dated after the accession of Rajadhiraja (1163); if this is 
so, attention may be invited to 267 of 1901 ? 411 of 1909, and 
96 of 1920, though it is a fact that records of Rajaraja dated 
after the 19th year have not been traced in the Tamil districts. 
Moreover no other example of the practice postulated by 
Venkatasubba Aiyar of a regent or his vassals continuing to 
issue records in the name of a deceased king is known in the 
whole of Cola history. There is no evidence for the view that 
Rajadhiraja II ruled as regent for Kulottunga III during his 
minority. 

The exact date when Rajadhiraja was chosen for the suc¬ 
cession must depend on whether the regnal years of this king 
as counted in his inscriptions included the initial period of 
four years when he was on trial; seeing that the title Rajadhi¬ 
raja is said to have been conferred on him only at the time 
of his anointment at the end of four years and that inscrip¬ 
tions dated in the second year bear this title, the conclusion 
may be drawn that the period of probation preceded the date 
of anointment and that the tale of Rajadhiraja’s regnal years 
did not include this period* 103 If this is correct, the first choice 
must have been made sometime in a,ix 1159 or 1162 according 
as we adopt 1163 or 1166 as the initial year of Rajadhiraja’s 
reign. We have seen that the latter is the more likely. Raja¬ 
raja himself lived on some years after this date. 

It seems quite impossible that Kulottunga III was one of 
the children of Rajaraja said to have been one and two years 
old at the time of his death; for he came to the throne in 1178, 
within six years after Rajaraja’s death, and took an active 
part in the War of Fandyan Succession which had begun while 
Rajaraja was still living. The evidence of the Kuldftungan- 
kovai and Sankarasolan uld also points to the same conclu¬ 
sion. Sen Tamil iii*, pp. 164 ff*, contra ARE , 1909 II, 48; 1924 
II, 21.; EL xxi, p. 186* 

1. El. vii. pp. 4-5. 

2. 284 of 1923 : 520 of 1920; 139 of 1902. Ante, p. 330. 

3. 285 of 1912. 

4. 408 of 1909 and 175 of 1911; 157 of 1925. 

5. Hultzsch (SII. iii, pp. 179-81) is inclined to distinguish three 
periods in the career of Vikramacola. f think, that a careful study of 
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the syntax of the pu malai midaindu introduction warrants the view that 
the Kalinga war was waged in the period of the Viceroyalty of Vengi. 

6. 502 of 1922, (Yr. 11). 

7. El. vii, p. 5. 

8. SII. ii, p. 308, n. 4; EL vi, p. 224. 

9. V. 776. It must be noted that Ottakkuttan who mentions this 

pnrotii thrice in his works does not state that he wrote it, Hultzsch con¬ 
siders this a reference to the Kalingattupparani of Jayangondar which, 
he says, describes the Kalinga war waged by Kulottunga before 
a,d. 1095-6, ( SII . iii, p. 180). In fact, Jayangontfar’s work had reference to 
the second Kalinga war of Kulottunga’s reign in which Vikramacola 
seems to have had no part. The Parani on Vikrama’s war must have 

referred to the earlier occasion, (we have no evidence of any other 

war against Kalingam), and might have been composed by Kuttan 
some time in the reign of Vikramacola. 

10. El. iv, p. 42, w, 34-5. 

11. 153 of 1897. See p. 330 ante. 

12. 163 of 1897. Saka 1054 is a mistake for 1057, El. vii, p. 5. 

13. 175 of 1911—EC. x. Sd. 9. 

14. 467 of 1911—EC. x. Sp. 61. 

15. 87 of 1900, 

16. 30 of 1903. 

17. 276 of 1901—SII. vii. 496. Kalam. polladay nammttr oltndti kudi 

odip -pd y k - k triy il. 

18. See SII iii. p. 185, n. 2, It is possible that the benediction en¬ 
graved on a gold leaf or plate was repeated at the end of each regnal 
year as it was completed and a new year began. 


19. 

The date is: 15 April, aj>. 1128, Kielhom, 

EL vii, p. 

3. 

20. 

Studies, pp. 176 ff. 



2L 

282, 284, 287 of 1913. 



22. 

312 of 1913. 



23. 

71 of 1926; ARE. 1926, II, 27. 



24, 

168 of 1906. 



25, 

271 of 1927. 



26. 

299 of 1910; ARE. 1911, n, 27, 



27, 

63 of 1918. 



28. 

163 of 1902. 



29. 

272-3 of 1907; 49 of 1931. Ula 11. 431. 662, 

etc. 


30. 

El. vi. pp. 227-30. 



31. 

Lx. w. 7, 16; xiii, v. 89. 



32. 

SII. iii, pp. 181-2. 



33. 

136 of 1895. 



34. 

11. 119 ff. 



35. 

Curiously enough the Kalingar are also included in 

the list. 

36. 

229 of 1929, A certain Kulottunga-cola-Mahabaii Banaraja 


Tiruvarur claimed descent from the minister of the legendary Cola king 
Manu, (164 of 1894) a 
C. 46 
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37. This is perhaps the earliest mention of the fortress of *Gingee*. 
Senji is called a devadana of Tiruvekambam Ui^aiyar in 159 of 1930. 

38. 71 of 1926. 

39. Manual b perhaps Malkhed. But we cannot say when this 
event took place. 416 of 1893 calls Mu^Likon^an, whose elephant Is 
specially mentioned, the king of the Vattar. 

40. By the Cedi country the poet means the land of the Cedirayas, 
the hilly area round about Tirukkoyilur, Kiliyur, etc. In the inscrip¬ 
tions there are three Malaiyaman chieftains mentioned: (1) Malaiyaman 
Tirukkala Marundan A^vangakara MalaiyamHn, (408 of 1909); (2) 
Ubaiyan alias Vikramaedla-eediyarlyan (286 of 1902; 371 of 19C8); and 
(3) gurriyan Raman alias Rajendrasola Mabdyakularajan (177 ol 1936; 
called Malaiyan Malian in 373 of 1908). 

41. Adigan's part in the Kaiinga war is not mentioned in the Kalin- 
Oattupparani or the inscriptions. It should he remembered, however, 
that another Kalingapparani by Ottakkuttan is no longer accessible. 

42. 128 of im 

43. EL x, p. 128; xi, p. 287. No 135 of 1934-5 of Yr. 9 works out 
correctly for March 24 aj>. 1142, ARE, II, 15. 

44. The beginnings of the chief forms of the prasostis with the 
time of their earliest occurrence may be noted; 

Pii mannu pavai— 53 of 1893 of the 2nd year; 

Pu Ttiaruviya puvi e[um— 85 of 1895 of the same year. 

Pu meya ( mini ) valar—422 of 1904 of the same year; 

Pu mannu padumam^255 of 1929 of the 3rd year; 

Pu mevu tirumagat—$12 of 190? of the 8th year; and 

Pu mannu yanar-SS of 1895 of the 15th year. 

See also ARE 1913, II, 35, 

45. 155 of 19C2. 

46. The Periyapuranam (Candesura v. 8) ^mentions that five cities 
shared the honour of witnessing the coronations of Cola kings. 

47. 350 of 1927. ARE. 1927, II, 24. 

48. H. 69-116. 

49. 363 of 1907 seems to open with a reference to this fact and this 

part of the inscription appears to have been wantonly damaged as the 
rest of it is in excellent preservation. Perhaps the earliest reference to 
the relative positions of the shrines of Govindaraja and Nataraja in 
Cidambaram is that of Manikkavasagsr in his Tirukkovaiyar v. 86. 
Several ancient kmples appear to have had shrines both of Siva and 
Vi?nu P and there seems to have been at one period a deliberate attempt 
to harmonise the relations between the followers of the two deities, an 
attempt giving rise to the cult of £ankaranarayana. The sectarianism of 
a later age proved itself intolerant of the eclectic arrangements of an 
earlier time. ---_ 

50. U. 58-GG. 

51. w. 777, 8C8-10, 
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52. ARE. 1913, H, 34; 1927, IT, 24. 

53. KuIottungoioFan u.'fl, I. 118. 

54. 271 of 1915; 533 of 1921. 

55. 85 of 1895. 

56. 271 of 1915; 533 of 1921; 346 of 1911 and 531 of 1912 mention an 
officer Anapaya Muvinda Velan. 

57. 157 of 1902. 

58. 363 of 1911; 312 of 1901, and Tamil xxv. pp. 271-5, ARB. 

1912, H. 27. 

59. 255 of 1929; 380 of 1908. 

60. 157 of 1902. 

61. 374 of 1902. 

62. 391 of 1921; see also 467 of 1921 (Tiruvenn small ur). At ARE. 
1922, n, 39 the former record is assigned to the reign of Kulottunga III 
with confusing results. 

63. 45. of 1903. 

64. 43 of 1903. 

65. 137 of 1900. 

66. 572 of 1907. 

67. 411 of 1902; Pd. 120. 

68. CV. ch, 77. v. 28 and n. 1, 

69. RaiarSja-solan-uIa, 11. 68-7. 

70. El. ix, p. 210. 

71. 465 of 1919. 

72. 243 of 1930. 

73. Iyal, Isai, and Nadagam—roughly prose and poetry, song and 
drama. 

74. 18 of 1933; 369 of 1911. Bhuvananrujududaiya? is also mentioned 
in Rdjarajan uia, 1. 78. 

75. 165 of 1908. 

76. 219 of 1901. ARE 1909, II, 48-50 discusses the relations between 
Rajaraja II, Rijadhtraja C and Kulottunga III as seen from these pra- 
sastis. It is said there: ‘It must be noted that the titles Rajakesari and 
Parakesari are applied to these kings indiscriminately.’ I do not think 
this is correct; there are, of course, a few mistakes in some records 
where one title appears for another; but their number is not enough 
to warrant the general observation cited above. See also ARE. 1904 
para, 21. 

77. Cf. 219 of 1901 and 538 of 1904. 

78. 486 of 1911. 

79. 18 of 1300. 

80. 267 of 19'1. 

81. 216 of 1893. 

82. 163 of 19C6. 

83. 336 of 1917; ulfi 11. 252; 6S5. 

84. Tnkkopapnpparani. v. 549 and n. 

85. 128 of 1929; 45 of 1314. 
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86. 

Its6 of 1906. ARE, 1937-8 II 39, 


87. 

486 of 1911. 


88. 

434, 435 of 1924. 


89. 

168 of 1918. 


90. 

52 of 1919; 244 of 1901. 


91. 

703, 704 of 1920. 


92. 

181 of 1899. 


93. 

El. ix. p. 211. But see p. 359 

below. 

94. 

433 of 1924, contra ARE. 1909, 

n, 48, 

95. 

433 of 1924 is a difficult inscription and raises some problems 


in the chronology of the period. From Note C. that follows it will be 
seen that the gaps In the record greatly obscure its meaning. 

96* In L 13 V, V, reads seffutttbcdt panni [vittandi] ndr; my text 

has panni u.ndr. I think the word is not a finite verb, but a 

participle and a noun which should form the subject of the following 
verb migaf seyydda padi. 

97* V.V. reads perttu koyir^kottum, and translates ‘big household/ 
Also duarfc-Jcudirai 'body of armed cavalry 1 , for my uitai ( k ) -kudiral 

98, ‘The body of armed men and women employed in the inner 
apartments of the palace/ V.V. 

99. 'Class of officers who first reeeive the royal commands and 
communicate them to others for execution.* ’V.V. 

100. V. V* suggests vi (nnappuii) jeydu. 

101, The position is made worse by 7 of 1893 which implies an 
interval of 15 years between the l(9)th year of Rajaxaja II and the 
8lh year of Hajadhiraja, SIJ, ili t p, 207- Perhaps the regnal year of 
Rajarija mentioned in this record is 1(1) and not 1(9). 

1C2. 209 of 1932. 

103. V. V. points out that 337 of 1914 (Pd, 138) giving date 
AS. 1162, Dec. 3, Monday, may be a record of the probationary period. 






Chapter XV 


RAJADHIRAJA II AND KULOTTUNGA III 
AD, 1163-1216 

In the absence of an heir in the direct male line Rajadhi- 
raja II, a grandson of Vikramacola by a 
Prasastis, daughter, was chosen by Rajaraja II 

as heir-apparent towards the end of his reign, and Raja¬ 
dhiraja reigned as co-regent with Rajaraja for some 
years. 1 Rajadhiraja’s prasastis are found in three forms? 
all purely rhetorical and of no historical value. The 
form which begins kadial Sulnda par mo.goXum (?nadarum) 
and occurs as early as the second year 2 was obviously bor¬ 
rowed from Rajaraja’s inscriptions; the other forms are: pu 
maruviya tlsaimugatton which appears first in the fifth year 3 
and was adopted later by Kulottunga III, and kadal siilnda 
parelum* found in inscriptions of the sixth and tenth years 
from the Tanjore district. While the prasastis of the king 
are thus of no use to history, several inscriptions of his reign 
give a fairly detailed account of the incidents of the war of 
Pandyan succession which, on a comparison with the story 
of the war given in the MaHdvamsa, is seen to be quite trust¬ 
worthy. 

From the re-conquest of the Fandya country by Kulot¬ 
tunga I, we bear almost nothing of its affairs 

Pandyan Civil fortunes of the ancient line of 

War* * * 

Pandya rulers until we reach the reign of 

Rajadhiraja II. The inscriptions of the Pandyas, which may 
with more or less certainty he assigned to this period, show 
that even after Kulottunga’s southern wars, the Pandyas suc¬ 
cessfully maintained a part of the freedom they had gained 
from the initial difficulties which beset Kulottunga I on his 
accession to the Co'a throne; they engraved inscriptions of 
their own with boastful prasastis, a thing which they did not 
or could not do when their country was ruled more firmly by 
the Cola-Pandya viceroys. They waged their own wars with¬ 
out reference to the central power to which their allegiance 
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tended to become more and more nominal, Parantaka Pandya 
took part, as we have seen, in Vikramacola’s first Kalinga war 
and attacked Telinga Bhima of Kolanu; but this real subordi¬ 
nation to Cola suzerainty apparently gave place to a more 
grudging recognition of it in the years that followed the death 
of Kulottunga I, if not towards the end of his reign when the 
Cola power underwent considerable curtailment by the loss 
of Mysore and VengL Hardly any inscriptions of the Cola 
monarchs are found in the Pandya country proper after the 
close of Kulottunga’s reign. 8 

Towards the close of the reign of Rijaraja II, some years 
after Rajadhiraja had been chosen for the succession, a fierce 
succession dispute broke out in the Pandya country, and one 
of the rival parties appealed to the powerful Sinhalese ruler 
Parakramabahu I (a.d. 1153-86) and the other to the Co’a 
monarch. The war soon resolved itself into a continuation 
of the old struggle between the Cola and Ceylon kingdoms. 
The intercession brought no good to either; out of the ashes 
of the civil war arose the Pandya power which in its renewed 
strength soon swallowed up both the kingdoms which had 
espoused the rival causes of the protagonists in the civil war. 

The early stages of the war are vividly described in the 
Mahavamsa. 6 In a.d. 1169 Parakrama Pan- 

ac^wit. MahaCamSa ^ ya of Madura sent an appeal for help 
against Kulasekhara who was investing the 
city of Madura. Before the Ceylonese army sent under Lan- 
kapura in response to this appeal could reach the mainland, 
events there had moved rather fast, Kulasekhara had cap¬ 
tured Madura and put an end to the lives of Parakrama, his 
wife and children at a place called Tirimalakke. On hearing 
this Parakramabahu sent word to Lankspura that the war 
should be continued until the kingdom of Madura was taken 
from Kulasekhara and bestowed on a scion of the house of 
Parakrama. Lankapura effected a landing on the opposite 
coast in the face of opposition, and advancing by way of 
Ramesvaram, he strongly fortified himself at Kundukala, on 
the tongue of land projecting from the mainland into the sea 
near Ramesvaram. The war was marked by savage ill-treat¬ 
ment of the prisoners of war, the Tamils who fell into Lan- 
kapura’s hands being either impaled or transported to Ceylon 
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to labour at the restoration of the Buddhist Viharas of the 
island that had suffered during the Tamil domination. With¬ 
out entering into the minute details of the marches and 
counter-marches and the numerous battles of the campaign 
which are of no direct concern to us, we may note that Lan- 
kapura’s task proved more difficult than was anticipated* 
Kulasekhara long kept up a brave resistance, and Lanka- 
pura had to send for reinforcements to Ceylon and to placate 
the local chieftains of the Tamil country by means of pre¬ 
sents and honours. When he learnt that Parakrama’s son 
Vira Pandya who had escaped the massacre of Kulasekhara 
was living in the Malaya (mountain) country, Lankapura 
sent word to him to come and join him at a place not far 
from Madura. Kulasekhara put into the field army after 
army and a fierce war raged in the Ramnad and Madura dis¬ 
tricts, extending on either side to Pudukkottah and Tinne- 
velly. To judge from the length of the struggle and the way 
the Tamil chieftains repeatedly changed sides, the cause of 
Kulasekhara was apparently more popular in the Pandya 
country, and the support which Kulasekhara gained from his 
uncle in Kongu 7 and from the Colas may be taken also to 
confirm this estimate. However that may be, the next stage 
of the war as recorded in the Mahdvamsa began with the 
return of Kulasekhara from the Co]a country with a Cola 
force commanded by Pallavarayar and others which he sent 
to Tondi and Pash In the battle of KilenUaya that followed, 
victory was with Lankapura ‘who dyed the water of the 
ocean ruddy with the blood of the foe*. 8 Kijenilaya of the 
Mahdvamsa is doubtless identical with the modem Kil-nilai 
in the Tirupattur taluq of the Ramnad district. After another 
fight at Ponnamaravati in which Kulasekhara was defeated 
and put to flight, Lankapura gave over the government of the 
kingdom to Vira Pandya (whose coronation he had already 
celebrated in accordance with the orders of Parakramabahu), 
introduced the kahdpana } the coin of Parakramabahu, every¬ 
where, and sent to Ceylon a vast amount of booty captured 
from the Pandya and Co!a countries. 

This account of the Makdimtnsa is on the face of it incom¬ 
plete. It does not say how Vira Fandyn fared, or what hap¬ 
pened to Kulasekhara, and seems deliberately to avoid stat- 
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mg that Lankapura returned to Ceylon. 9 One gains the im¬ 
pression that the Ceylonese author has drawn a veil over the 
ultimate failure of the effort after its initial success. 

That this is the fact becomes clear from a study of the 
Cola inscriptions bearing on the war and from some events 
recorded in the Mahavamsa under the reigns of the succes¬ 
sors of Parakramabahu I. 

The Arpplkkam (Chingleput Dt.) inscription 10 of the 
fifth year of Rajadhiraja contains the earliest epigraphical 
account of this war. It says that the Ceylon army captured the 

„ _ . Fandimandalam and drove out Raja Kula- 

The Cola version. - r __ . , 

sekhara from Madura; the army then pro¬ 
ceeded against the sdmantas of Rajadhiraja, and made war 
in the region of Tondi and Pail, and won victories which 
struck terror into the hearts of the people in the Solaman- 
dal am and other tracts (nadus) * Edirilisola 6ambuvaraya, 
when he heard of these occurrences, became greatly con¬ 
cerned about how it was all to end and sought divine inter¬ 
cession through Svamidevar, a holy man, ako called Umapati- 
deva or fJanasivadeva, a native of Daksinalada in Gauda-desa, 
whom he besought to ward off by prayer, sacrifice and wor¬ 
ship the invasion of the Cola country by the wicked troops 
from Ceylon and the resulting harm to the Brahmins and 
temples thereof; Svamidevar said in reply that he knew that 

Ceylon army had put an end to worship in the temple of 
Ramesvaram and had plundered its treasury; he would 
endeavour by occult means to bring down disaster on the 
enterprise of the invaders who were Sivadrohis. With this 
object he performed pujd for full twenty-eight days, and then 
came news from Pilki Pallavarayar that the pradhunis includ¬ 
ing Jayadratha and Lankapuri daridandyakas and the entire 
force from Ceylon had sustained defeat. And the Sambuva- 
raya in his gratitude presented the village of Arppakkam to 
Svamidevar. 

The Pallavarayanpettai (Tanjore Dt.) inscription 11 of the 
eighth year is more explicit in its details. Like the MaJia- 
vamsa, it begins by stating that Kulasekhara Pandya was 
ousted from Madura by the advent of the Ceylon army, that 
thereupon he entered the Cola country, and appealed to the 
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Co}a monarch for help in regaining ihe Pi)\lyan throne; the 
Cola ruler then ordered that Kulasekhara was to be restored 
to his throne, and that LsuikSpuri-dan^anayaka and Others 
were to be killed and their heads nailed to the gates of the 
city of Madura, the Faniya capital Pallavarayar alias TirUC-f 
Cirramba I amudaiy an Ferumanambi, who WOS entrusted with 
these tasks, entertained Kulasekhara suitably during his stay 
In the Cola country. and having with his army, resources and 
zeal, brought about the reconquest of the Piindyan kingdom, 
he carried out his master’s orders to the letter by nailing the 
heads of T .anlt5 puri-dsndanavaka and others to the gates of 
Madura. Kulasekhara thereupon re-entered Madura, and 
thus was averted the conversion of the Pandyan country into 
a province of Ceylon (poncldi-ndtlu parihti- 

rittu), 

A third inscription dated in the twelfth year, four years 
after the last one, 12 and found in the North Arcot district, 
carries the account of the war a stage further. The record 
is unfortunately much damaged and many Caps in it greatly 
obscure its meaning.. This inscription records a gift of land 
to one Pula i yu nii f-ti^la iyiin Vedavanarn-udoiyaJi Ammai- 
yappan alias Anpan Pallavarayan, and narrates the war 
In recounting his services to the state, 13 After giving 
a brief account of the war up to the restoration of 
Kulasekhara to the throne of Madura,—an account which 
follows the earlier records summarised above and ascribes to 
App an Pallavarayan a prominent part in these events,—'the 
Inscription proceeds to narrate an expedition against Ceylon, 
organized presumably by Aijijan Pallavarayan. He heard 
that the Sinhalese king. Farakramabahu, was preparing for 
another attack on the Cola king and his protlgd Kulasekhara 
and that, with this intent, he was concentrating his forces 
and building ships in tTratturai, Pulaieccri, MStottam, Valh- 
kamain, MaftlvSl 14 and other places. To counteract this, 
Annan Pallavarayan. acting on behalf of the Cola monarch, 
employed Srivallahha, the nephew (mani-mngawdr) of the 
king of Ceylon and a claimant to his throne kept out of his 
rights 15 and now on the mainland ready to make common 
cause with the enemies of ParSkramabahu. The expedition 
Ihnt was sent with Srivollabha at its head captured and des- 
C. 47 
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the ruler of Ceylon had lost heavily in the fighting and his 
military and naval resources had been greatly damaged. The 
Cola king now assumed the surname; 'who was pleased to 
Lake Madura and I|am. T \Madamiyuvi flamum fco^da ruling 
While die capture ol the Madura kingdom was a fact* the 
inclusion of flam (Ceylon) in the title must be understood 
only as a claim to that kingdom like that set up by the 
English kings to the throne of France or as merely indicative 
of the military successes achieved by the Cola ruler against 
die Ceylonese, If wp follow the chronology of the MnMoamsfi 
and one set of Rajadhiraja’s inscriptions, the events of the 
war may he placed between say ad, 116$ and 1177*® 


That under Rujadliiiaja thy Cdja empire continued to 
retain the same proportions as under Raja- 
Exwm «jL Empire, |j tiiay be inlerred from lliu provenance 
of his inscriptions which are found in Vellore acid Ksilahastl 
and Kandalur* 1 Even a pari of the Cange country would 
$ccm still to have been included m die Gobi empire, if the 
Colo-maharaja Ghatfi-nulainba Bhujabala-vira AliGmallarasa, 
^ described in a Kahclpuram inscription^ as 

the Mahanlaiidalika of Gangauiandala, was 
In fact a feudatory of Rujudhiraja IL An inscription from 
AttQr 13 in the T;rnjore district is issued in the name of 
Tribhiivana-cukravurtin Karikalacoludevu who took Madura 
and Horn, and obviously the inscription belongs to this period; 
it seems legitimate to infer that KarLkala was a title of Rajadlii- 
raja II. an inference which is confirmed by another inscription 
( from Cklamharam) which couples the names RajocUnraja and 
Karikala^ 4 A damaged record from Tlruvilimilalfti/ 5 which 
bean; no date, mentions the place Komaran Kulottunga-sola- 
caturvidiinangidam in the TiS'uvalundur-iutdu] the village 
seems to have been named alter prince Ku lot Lungin after¬ 
wards Kulbttunga lib an Inscription ot whose reign 2 * 1 men¬ 
tions gifts made in Ihe same village as early as the third year 
of Periyadevar, evidently Eajadhkaja II; the relation of 
Kuluttunga III to Kajadbiraja, if any, is not clear. 


Among the officials and feudatories mentioned in die 
records of Rajadhiraja’s reign, die following 
may be rioted. The two most prominent 
were the two Pahsavaruyar* whose successes in the PandyOB 
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civil war have already been dealt with in detail. The elder 
Pa Hava ray ui- of Karigai-kulaUur, Tixuccirramb^iim-udaiyaii 
Pemmanambi, was the trusted lieutenant of Raja raj a II and ■“ 
survived him only long enough tu be of service to the widowed 
queens and the young children of Rajaro]a after the demise 
of the king. The Other Pallavarayar, Palaiyanurudaiyan 
Vedavanamudaiyati Amirsaiyappan alias Annan Pallavarayan 
came into prominence early after Rajadhiraja s accession as 
he is found making a gift of land hi Tiruvarur in the second 
year of the reign. 27 At the death of Perumanambi, it was 
Annan Pella varayan who decided the proper Lion in which the 
lands belonging to the former were to be distributed among 
his relatives** lie also endowed three lamps in the temple 
ol Tiruvalangadu, North ArcoX, in the thirteenth year of 
Hajidhiraja. Vcdavanamudaiyan Karunakaradevan nlios 
Ajnarakdn of Palaiyanur who endowed lamps in Tiruvalafijuh 
and Pattisvarani 33 was perhaps a relative of Annan Fallava- 
rayon. 

The Sengenis and Kadavarayas arc strongly represented 
m the region of the Arixrt districts and elsewhere. A certain 
Sengoni Annual yappa n fiambu varayan made an asisigument of 
some local taxes and dues io the temple of Tiruppulivanam 
towards the expend of worship, offerings and repairs in the 
temple; 2 * 3 as he could only have made over to the temple what 
was his own or within his power to dispose, it is clear that 
he must have either possessed a large assignment himself or 
been an important official ol the contra! government with 
large powers devolved upon him. This Sombuvarkya was 
most probably the same as Kdirili-aola who is called bcugeni 
Ammaiyappan Sly an Aminaiy appau in a Kahcipuram record, 30 
and who granted the village of Arppakkam as ckobJmga- 
iraiyili to Umapati-deva alias fJauasiva-d#va for bis celebrated 
worship of Siva and prayers to him to avert the disasters 
threatened by the invasion of the Ceylon forces. 31 Other 
chieftains of the same dynasty are mentioned, s - 

From the reign of Kulottunga I, die growth in the num¬ 
ber of feudatories and the extent of their 
Growth of feudal jjJl U £nce on the ad ministration and policy 
conditions ^ government is one of the most 

striking features uf Co [a history* IW multiplication of these 
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over-mighty subjects of the king naturally weakened the con¬ 
trol exercised by his government over the general welfare of 
the country and removed considerable areas from its direct 
purview and constituted them into more or less independent 
jurisdictions. So long as village-communities a n H other 
popular organisations, rural and urban, were the only 
machinery of local administration by the side of the central 
government, the latter had a firm hold not only on the general 
administration as a whole but on the manner in which the 
various corporations carried on their affairs. It was not to be 
expected that powerful chieftains, who, though in the 
beginning they might have risen with the support and favour 
of the king, subsequently found themselves at the head of 
armed forces, would stand the same amount of interference 
as the humbler popular organisations, the assemblies and the 
guilds. Such chieftains often found themselves in possession 
of considerable areas of territory allotted to them by the king 
partly in recognition of their past services and partly with 
a view to enabling them to add a contingent of soldiers to the 
forces of the king in times of need, The growth in the num¬ 
ber of such chieftains had two consequences. The first was 
to weaken the prestige of the king’s government by in¬ 
creasingly restricting the sphere of its effective operation, and 
thereby to loosen its hold even on the rest of the administra¬ 
tion. The inscriptions of the later Cola rulers do not give 
rise to the same impression, as do those of the earlier 
monarchs, of a powerful central government ever active in 
restraining, correcting, advising and guiding the more or less 
autonomous local organisations in the various parts of the 
empire. The popular organisations seem to be for the most 
part left to themselves, and when they have anything to do 
with outside authorities, it is generally with the local chief¬ 
tains who have come up in their neighbourhood that they 
have to deal. It is more often to them rather than to the 
king that they begin to look for large gifts or the permanent 
assignment of local taxes and dues for charitable purposes. 
Another consequence of the new situation was that the local 
chieftains began to enter into political compacts calculated to 
regulate their conduct towards the emperor. These compacts 
seem to have had an important role in effecting the transition 
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by which the class of official nobility, which had at first grown 
with the growth of the Cola empire, converted itself into a 
number of petty local chieftaincies of a hereditary character. 
It is remarkable that the binding power of these compacts is 
often sought to be secured by the most fearful imprecations 
some of which are too shocking to be reproduced here. The 
earliest of these compacts are those found in the Ramnad dis¬ 
trict towards the close of the reign of Kulottunga I and in the 
beginning of Vikramacola’s reign. In the forty-second year 
of the reign of Kulottunga I, as we learn from an inscription 
from Sivapuri (Ramnad Dt.), 33 Kandan-Mangalattevan alias 
Tuvarapati-velan swore a vow of alliance and fealty to 
Sundarattolan Kandan alias Rajendrasola Tuvarapati-velan 
saying: T, Kansan Mangalattevan alias Tuvarapati-velan do 
hereby swear that I shall remain true to (your) life, wealth 
and honour, and that, if I fail, I shall incur the sin of him 
who becomes the husband of his mother and of consuming 
liquor (sura) and beef (go-mamsam) / About ten years 
later, in the same place is registered another compact 34 between 
Rajendrasolan alias Nisadarajan and Kandan Sundarattolan 
alias Tuvarapati-velan by which the former swore fealty to 
the latter in similar terms. Another instance comes from 
North Arcot and belongs to the reign of Rajadhiraja II; an 
inscription from Madam dated in the eleventh regnal year of 
the king 35 registers a similar compact among three chieftains 
of the Sengeni family. It will become clear presently that 
under Kulottunga III this tendency became much more 
general, and there can be no doubt that we have here un¬ 
mistakable evidence of the approach of the end. The empire 
is dissolving into a number of warring principalities before the 
eyes of the king, now no longer powerful to enforce his will 
on his vassals who, though they still own allegiance to him, 
generally act very much by themselves and as best suits their 
divergent interests. 

The latest regnal year traced in the inscriptions of Rajadhi¬ 
raja II is sixteen, 36 so that his reign extended 

Kifiattunga m U P *° A D ' or according as we adopt 
a.d. 1163 or 1166 for the commencement of 
his reign. The inscriptions of Kulottunga show that his rule 
commenced between 6 and 8 July, a.d. 1178 37 It is thus clear 
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that Kulottunga III had come to be recognised as the next 
sovereign before the death of Rajadhiraja, It has been shown 
above that Kulottunga could not have been one of the tender 
children of Rajaraja 38 for whose protection the Pallavarayar 
took effective steps at the time of Rajaraja’s death. If the 
assumption is correct that Kulottunga is identical with 
Kumara Kulottunga mentioned in the inscriptions of Rajadhi¬ 
raja II;^ then it would seem that he was not of the direct 
line of the Imperial Colas any more than his predecessor. The 
Kiilottungan-kovai 40 gives the pedigree of Kumara Kulottunga 
thus: 

Sangamaraja 


Kumara 

Naliaman Kulottunga ^ankarasolan 

rhere is an ula on Sankarasolan which seems to mention his 
elder brother under the slightly different name Kumara- 
mahldhara. It must be noted, however, that as neither the 
kovai nor the uld mentions any historical events specifically 
traceable to Kulottunga III of the inscriptions, 41 the identifi¬ 
cation of this king with Kumara Kulottunga of literature is 
still open to doubt. There is no means available at present of 
ascertaining the exact relation of Sangamaraja to the Cola 
line. 

The records of Kulottunga^ reign are very numerous, and 
Proi&sirs chief prasasti that appears in many of 

them begins puyal vciytiu (or v&ykka) 
valam peruga, a formula which is borrowed from the inscrip¬ 
tions of Rajaraja II and is first found in this reign in a record 
of the third year. 42 Though at first this form is repeated 
almost exactly as it occurs in Rajaraja’s reign and furnishes 
no data for the historian, by the ninth year of the reign an 
account of the Pandyan war of Kulottunga is incorporated 
in it, 43 and this account is reproduced in almost all the 
subsequent editions of the prasasti with significant variations 
which will presently be discussed. The other praiastis of the 
reign, less frequently employed and of little historical im¬ 
portance, may be more briefly noticed. The formulas com¬ 
mencing malar mannu poliUelilum and pu mevi maruviya both 
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appear first in records of the fifth year; 44 a record from 
MagHialj dated in the eleventh year, 15 has the prasasii begin¬ 
ning ptl mevi volar of Kulottunga II and cannot be distin¬ 
guished from the inscriptions of thaL monarch except by the 
Parakesari title of the sovereign. Some records oi Kulot- 
tunga III begin pit maniui^/d liiki iriuj/citur^ a form which 
first appears in the fifth year and of which only the first words 
are mentioned in a record of die seventeenth year. 4 ® 

Tile inscriptions of Kulottunga very often exhibit, besides 
the praia$t\s, some descriptive titles of the monarch which ore 
a great help in the identification of his inscriptions and in the 
study of the history of the reign. In one record 47 of die second 
year, ami more frequently from the fourth year 1 -* onwards, 
the phrase 'Madur&iyum Faruliyan ml^t-talaiymn kond^ 
nijtya/ meaning l who was pleaded to take Madura and the 
crowned head uf the Paridya," is employed to distinguish the 
king from his earlier namesakes. This shows that the Pandyan 
campaign of which we get a detailed account for the first 
time in the ninth year, must have commenced, if not actually 
been completed, some years earlier. The descriptive title 
quoted above is revised from time to time 1 by the addition of 
flam (Ceylon) in the tenth year, 4 ® Karuvur m the sixteenth, 3 ® 
and of Kanripuram in the twenty-fourih year, 111 The city last 
mentioned is not included in many inscriptions; Kuldttunga is 
jtlgrt stated to have celebrated a tSrdbfttfSfea and a uijciydbhi- 
$eka . 52 

The reign of Kulottunga HI is a remarkable example of 
the triumph of the personal ability of the 
Disruption monarch against the forces of disruption 

that were steadily increasing in their num¬ 
ber and in the intensity of their actlura Funrjycu'i alt airs had 
not reached a settlement when Kulotfuiiga came to the throne; 
and much active fighting was still needed; and though Kulot¬ 
tunga succeeded fur the best part of his reign in enforcing 
Cola suzerainty over the Fandyon kingdom, it became clear 
by the end of his reign that the southern kingdom, after its 
recovery from the effects uf die civil strife, was being ruled 
by able and ambitious m anarchs who were prepared not only 
to assert their independence of the Cola power, but to embark, 
in their turn, on a career of aggressive warfare and territorial 
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aggrandisement. We shall see that JKulottunga lived Tong 
enough to experience the first shock of the newborn im¬ 
perialism ol the Pandyas. Elsewhere, Hitt numerous feudatory 
dynasties were preparing to break off from the centre when 
opportunity occurred, and some of them like the Skidharasas 
of Nellore caused no end of anxiety to the emperor by their 
restless activity directed not seldom against the central power 
itself. All the energy' and the strength of KuLoLtunga was 
taken up in counteracting the machinations and undoing the 
mischief resulting from the actions nf such Overgrown vassals. 
In spite Of everything, however, until towards tile close of the 
reign of KulntUmga, tile Cola empire suffered nn visible 
curtailment, and the period of his rule marks Lhe Jani great 
epoch in the history of Co]a architecture and art. Literature 
did not fad to got its meed of encouragement. Kuldttimga 
himself must be counted as the last of the great C5b monarch?. 
Under his Weak successor, the empire went to pieces and it? 
ruler suffered personal humiliation at the hands of one of his 
feudatories w ho was in alliance with the newly risen power 
of the Pandyas, and it was only the intercession of the Hoysab 
ruler Narasimhn that restored the Cola monarch to the 
semblance of sovereignty, though not tn real power. 

We have seen that Kulasikhara, on whose account Hajo- 
Pantfyan WAr, dhlraja II fought the powerful ruler of 
Ceylon, Parakramabahu I, and his proffgd 
Vira Papdya, the son of Parokramn P.indya, ultimately made 
his peace with the Ceylonese king, turned against his Cob 
benefactor, and paid for his treachery by being driven out 
of Madura by Annan Pallavarayan who sought out Vira Pan- 
dt a and restored him to the throne of Madura, A solitary 
inscription of Vim Pandya comes from Sucindrnm;^ it begins 
punw^Bndflfyiim jnynm«<fa»d<itywm and records a gift of 
.seven vciis uf land to the local temple on the occasion of the 
king's coronation; it seems more likely that this grant was 
made by Vira PSpdya when he was installed by Aptian Pel¬ 
la var ay an, rather titan on the earlier occasion when the Cey¬ 
lonese generals secured for him a temporary hold on Maduru. 
How long Vira Panclya occupied the throne can only be sur- 
rnised; them is no doubt, however, that in a short time he 
too succumbed to the blandishments of the king of Ceylon 
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and went over to his side. The fact was that the traditional 
alliance among the southern powers—Veniid* PJmdya and 
Ceylon—agaiiLSt the Co}a monarchy was too firmly established 
in be shaken by considerations of gratitude for help received 
at a critical juncture. We shell see that Vlra Fandys at a 
later stage sought refuge in Kollarn when he was driven out 
of Madura. It will be recollected that when ParSntaka I 
extended the Cola dominion to the south, the conquered ruler 
of the Fluid ya country* BajasunliSj found sympathy and sup¬ 
port in Ceylon and Kerala, That the general relations of these 
powers among themselves and towards the Colas remained 
constant in the long interval that had elapsed up to the acces¬ 
sion of KulutUmga III must have become clear from the 
account that has been given in the preceding pages. Hence 
it was that both Kulasekhara and Vira Pa$4Ya> thongH they 
were ready to seek Cola assistance against each other, could 
not maintain that friendship after iheir object was attained, 
and drifted into the diplomatic situation normal to the ruler 
of the Fantfyon kingdom. 

The further stages of the war as recorded in Kuldt- 
tiinga f s inscriptions, all of them commeno 
KddtttmgH'S { nf j rmifctl vayttu valnm pen* go, may now 
bp briefly summarised. An inscription 
from Cidamteram dated on the- 88th day of the ninth year 5 * 
records the coronation of ihn king at his accession. and then 
states that the kinR despatched on army when Vikrama Pan- 
dya sought his aid and in the campaign that followed, the 
son of Vira Panova fell,’ 155 Elagam wits subdued, and the army 
of the mnrvi'a*' (jn^rrnpparlni) was beaten, while (he Smgala 
soldiers had their noses cut off and rushed into the sea. 56 Vlra 
Fandyn was attacked and compelled to turn back; Madura and 
his throne were seized from him and handed over to the 
Fandya (Vikrama) who had sought the aid of the conqueror; 
a pillar of victory was ah* 0 set up. Another inscription, also 
from Cidambaram, dated on the IlSiEs day of the eleventh 
year, says:* 7 

'By a single army, (KiiTothmga) had the nose of the 
son ol Vlra Pendya cut off before he was captured, bes¬ 
towed on Vikrama-Pfindya the Great city of Kudal* and 
returned. After this, he took the crowned head of Vlra 
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P^n^ya who had returned to the attack because of 
the disgrace (of his former defeat), and erected a pillar 
ol victory at the end of the fight. 1 

Two records from Tirukkadajyur 58 dated in the fifteenth (?) 
and sixteenth years repeat the events recorded in the last 
preceding inscription m identical words and add the 
fall owing; 

‘Having finished the fight, he (Kulottunga) caused 
the best of his (Vlra Pandya's) women to enter (his 
own) (he) set his foot on the crowns of the 

Tennm (Panova) P who had entered the Western Kollam 
with Ids relatives os he had no (other) refuge r and of 
thy powerful Cera, when they made obeisance at his lotus 
[eel; (he) was pleased to confer on the Tennavan (Fan- 
dye) the sovereignty of the land of ^un-Tami) (Madura 
country) and (its) crown; (he) put tin the anklet of 
heroes and raised the banners ol heroism and of libera* 
lily; (he) was pleased to be present when the chief of 
Kaikaya^ named Ms son after him (Kulottunga) and 
gave him many robes; having bestowed a living, *ueh as 
kings seldom got, on the mlnroii (Pandya) Vira Kerula 
whom he had compelled to turn his hack on the bottle- 
field, whose finger he had cut off s and who had since 
surrendered himself into slaveryi (he also) gave him to 
eat by his side from vessels given by him. 00 

A record from Tiruvidaimarudur* also dated in the sixteenth 
year, 01 states that tile warriors of Kuldttungu began to guard 
all places in response to the order: ‘Capture llam in the 
South, so that the tennavar (southerners—Pandya* Kerafu. 
and &mga]a ?) may come and prostrate themselves, and the 
head of the Smgajavan may be cut oil; fill the wavy sea (to 
make a causeway)Then we have an inscription of the 
nineteenth year from Srirangam*- which repeats the inch 
dents of the Pandean war almost in the same words as the 
Cidamhnram inscription of the eleventh year stating also 
that Vira PamjyaV second attempt to resist Kulottunga was 
made on Me field of Neth’ir, and adds that T at the end of the 
battle, be took into his the young queen {madakko^i) 

of the PftwJya ruler, and proceeds: 
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‘When the Teimavan (Papaya), who had lost his 
fortune, and ilie Serai an (Cera) cam© {to the Co|a), 
bowed (to him) and sat down at the foot ol (Ins) dir one, 
(he) placed (his) feet on the crown of the former, 
granted (him) land, granted (him) a crown, and gave 
die Paljdya permission (to go); and to him on whose flag 
was seen the bow (the Cera),® he granted a fortune 
which (other) kings could not obtain,' 

The inscription then mentions the defeat of Pandya Vira 
Kerala, whose finger was cut off and who was forced to turn 
hack,* 4 and the gifts made to him, as also the gift of much 
treasure, robes, and bejewelled vessels to the Fandya who 
bore the glorious name of ‘chief of the family of the Sun’. 
From TiruvoTriyur 155 we have an Inscription of the nineteenth 
year which says, in the midst of much sham history, that 
kulottnnga cut off the heads of Tennavan and Vikkalan; these 
statements, it is certain, deserve no credence and may be 
ignored. Another record from Tirumaiiikuli 116 of the twenty- 
first year follows the Srlrangam inscription of the nineteenth 
year except that it omits the gifts of land and crown to the 
Faudya and of wealth to the Cera when they both sat at the 
feet of Kulottunga's throne and he placed his foot on the 
crown of the Pandya; it also adds at the end that Kuldttunga 
adorned with his feel the crown of the Ceylonese king 
(Hattall) in order that it may prosper. 

Lastly, there are two recurds from the Pudukkottah state** 7 
with a unique form of the prafadti not so far traced in any 
Other inscriptions of Kuldttnnga. From one of these records, 
the dale has been lost; the other is dated in the thirty-fourth 
year. This pra&asti mentions the Pandyan campaigns of 
Kuldltunga at two points in a manner that clearly implies 
that the facts recorded in the other Inscriptions cited SO far 
do not take us to the end of the story and that there was 
another expedition some years later. Though we must reserve 
tn a later Stage & discussion of the events recorded in the 
prnsasti but having no bearing on Pandyan affairs, It may still 
be useful to give hem an analysis of the entire promrti It 
opens in the usual manner by recording the benevolent 
effects of the king's coronation; it then records the gilding of 
parts of the Cidambaram temple, the construction of Trihbu- 
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vanisvaram, the gilding of Rajarajisvaram and the institution 
of festivals in these temples; next follows a brief narration of 
a northern campaign culminating in the recapture of KancI; 68 
what follows, on the subjugation of Vadugu and the annexa¬ 
tion of Vengimandalam, the shower of gold (in the form of 
gifts) and the entry into Urangai, is evidently a record of 
further details of the same campaign not found in other 
inscriptions* Then begins the story of the Pandyan war, nar¬ 
rated in almost the same words as those of the Srlrangam 
inscription cited above* 69 Kulottunga is then stated to have 
conquered llara (Ceylon), waged a fierce war against Kongu, 
entered Karuvur and worn the ‘great crown of victory 1 
(vijayan&mvdi ), assuming the title Sola Kerala. Then he set 
out to wear the ‘crown of heroism* (vlra-mudi ), fought against 
the warlike army of Malaya, 70 besieged Mattiyur and Kalik- 
kottai, defaced some of the Pandyan troops by cutting off their 
noses and took captive the marap-padai and elagap-padai; he 
then surrounded Madura with his troops, drove the Pandya, 
his younger brothers and his mother into the forests, demo¬ 
lished the coronation mandapa of the Pandyas, and after 
ploughing its site with asses, sowed kava4i on it, and then 
wore the ‘crown of heroism* after taking the title of Cola- 
Pandyan. He then put on the anklet of heroes, assumed the 
title Tribhuvanavira and went on a triumphal march round 
the city with the banner of heroism raised aloft; at the end 
of it, he worshipped the God of Madura, 71 and presented many 
fine jewels to the deity. He then proclaimed that the name 
of Pandi-mandalam was thenceforth to be Cola-Pandiyan- 
mandalam, and that of Madura was to be Mudit-talai-kon^a- 
sola-puram; he then inscribed the name ‘Lord of the Cera and 
Pandya' (Cera-pandiyan-tambiran) on the mandapa in which 
he had been camping, changed the name of the Pandiyan and 
conferred the title Pandya on the bard (panan) who celebrat¬ 
ed the prowess of his arms that took Madura to the dis¬ 
comfiture of the Tennavan (Pandya). He then opened a 
broad street in his own name for the procession of the God of 
Madura, instituted a new festival and stayed to worship the 
deity during the procession (in the new street). He then 
covered the Madura temple with gold so that it resembled a 
golden mountain, and distributed the tribute of gold and 
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iraiyili (lands) levied from the country of the Cera (and) 
Pandya among the temples of Cidambaram, Tiruvarur and 
Tribhuvanam. He also planted pillars of victory carrying the 
praise of his arms in every direction. 72 He finally restored the 
kingdom to the Pandya together with his regalia and assured 
him of his friendship. 

From these records, the Pandyan wars of Kulottunga are 
seen to comprise three separate campaigns. 

Ikree Cam- The fi rs t c f them began at the request of 

palgns ‘ Vikrama Pandya and led to the deposition 

of Vira Pandya and the appointment of Vikrama to the 
throne of Madura. It is to be noted that the inscriptions are 
silent on some important points. How did Vira Pandya incur 
the displeasure of Kulottunga ? This question has been 
examined above, and an answer has been suggested which 
must be held to be only tentative, till it is confirmed by direct 
evidence. Again, what happened to Kulasekhara after his 
expulsion from Madura ? How was Vikrama Pandya related 
to him? What were the circumstances under which Vikrama 
Pandya persuaded Kulottunga to undertake an expedition for 
aiding him against Vira ? In the absence of direct testimony, 
we can only assume what seems most probable, viz., that 
Kulasekhara was dead by the time this war began, that 
Vikrama Pandya was some near relative of his, if not his son, 
who inherited his rights to the Pandyan throne, and that he 
used very well the opportunities offered to him by the intri¬ 
gues of Vira Pandya with the natural enemies of the Cola 
ruler. Though this campaign is not described in detail till 
after the commencement of the ninth regnal year (June a.d. 
1186), it is possible that it was actually fought before a.d. 1182, 
the time when the title Maduraiyum P&wdiyan-m^iUalaiyum 
kondamliya began to appear regularly in the inscriptions. If 
that was so, the campaign was fought in the last years of 
Parakramabahu I of Ceylon, and the ‘Singala soldiers' who 
fought and suffered with Vira Pandya must have been troops 
furnished by that king. The divergent accounts of the fate 
of Vira Pandya's son or sons render it difficult to decide what 
actually happened to them. 

When the Co]a forces had gone back after installing 
Vikrama Pandya on the throne of Madura, Vira Pandya made 
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another effort to retrieve his fortune, and this led to the 
second campaign in which Vlra Paridya’s attempt was crushed 
on the battle-field of Nettur, This battle must have taken 
place before ad, 1189 when it is briefly mentioned, though 
not by the name, for the first time. Later inscriptions 
embellish the account by the addition of fresh details. The 
main feature of this part of the struggle was the co-operation 
of the ruler of Kerala with Vlra Pandya. After the defeat 
at Nettur, Vlra Pandya apparently sought refuge in Quilon 
(Kollam) with the Kerala ruler of Venad; but the latter had 
no desire to harbour his dangerous guest for long, and they 
both made up their minds to surrender themselves to Kulot- 
tunga and thus put a stop to further fighting. Vira Pandya 
seems on the whole to have been treated better than he had 
a right to expect; he had to eat the humble pie in the open 
durbar of Kulottunga and naturally lost his kingdom and the 
insignia of royalty including the harem; but his life was 
spared and possibly he got some land and other forms of wealth 
suited to his new situation. 73 Who the chief of the Kaika- 
yas was who named his son after Kulottunga, who the Pandya 
Vira Kerala and who 'the chief of the family of the Sun 1 , we 
seem to have no means of determining. Again, though the 
Tirumanikuli inscription states that Kulottunga placed his foot 
on the crown of the king of Ceylon, this can hardly be ac¬ 
cepted as true. Of the date of the second campaign, we can 
only say that it must have taken place before a.d. 1189; 
whether it came to an end in the life-time of Parakraxnabahu I 
of Ceylon who lived to 1187, or dragged on to the reign of 
Nissankamalla, separated from that of Parakramabahu I only 
by the short reign of Mahinda VI, is therefore uncertain; it 
may be noted, however, that flam first figures in the tenth 
year (a.d. 1188) 74 among the countries taken by Kulottunga 
and that, in his numerous inscriptions, Nissankamalla claims 
to have led three successful expeditions to the Pandya coun¬ 
try and to have renovated a temple at Ramesvaram 75 The 
last claim is borne out by a Sinhalese inscription in Raines- 
varam engraved on a stone which, according to the inscription 
itself, was the seat (asana) on which Nissankamalla used to 
sit witnessing theatrical performances and listening to music. 
The inscription also records that the king spent vast treasures 
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in renovating the temple which came thereafter to be called 
Niisankamallesvarsr. The Pandyan expeditions of the Ceylon 
ruler were not by any means so brilliant as these inscriptions 
make out, and this may be the reason for the silence of the 
chronicle on the subject. 76 

The third campaign of Kulottunga in the Pandya country 
is described, as we have seen, in the Pudukkottah records 
dated in the thirty-fourth year of the reign. This inscription 
states definitely that after celebrating a Vijaydbfcisefca in 
Karuvur, Kulottunga started on an expedition against the 
Madura country in order to wear the crown of heroism, that 
is, to celebrate a Vlrabhiseka. If account is taken also of the 
fact that the Vijaya- and Virabhisekas seem to be mentioned 
first only about the twenty-ninth regnal year, we may not 
be far wrong in assigning some date about a.d. 1205 to this 
campaign. If this is correct, the expedition must have been 
directed against Jatavarman Kulasekhara who came to the 
throne in ajj. 1190, and was the first great ruler of the period 
of Pandyan revival that followed the close of the Civil War 
in which Rajadhiraja II and Kulottunga HI had espoused the 
cause of one or the other of the rival claimants to the throne. 
It seems probable that Kulasekhara was the son and succes¬ 
sor of Vikrama Paridya who had been supported by Kulot¬ 
tunga, His inscriptions are found in the Madura, Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly districts, 77 They contain elaborate proiostis, one 
of which sets up the proud claim that before the Pandyan 
fish, the fierce tiger of the Cola and the bow of the Cera hid 
themselves {in fear). This claim and the desire of Kulot¬ 
tunga for a Vuabhi$eka after his Vijayabhiseka at Karuvur 
are the only indications that remain of the probable causes 
of the war between Kulasekhara and Kulottunga III; the 
inscriptions of the former ruler do not mention the war or 
any of its incidents. We may not accept literally everything 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Kulottunga; but there is no 
doubt that Kulasekhara paid a heavy penalty for his contu¬ 
macy, As the war ends with the restoration of Kulasekhara, 
the success of Kulottunga was certainly not so absolute, and 
the statement that the Pandyan ruler and his relatives 78 sought 
refuge in the forests is mere rhetoric. The sieges of Mattiyur 
and Kalikkottai—places not yet identified—-the defeat of the 


C, 49 
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army of the Maravas and the specific act of vandalism, the 
demolition of the coronation-hall of the Pandyas* may well 
be accepted as facts. This harshness on the part of Kulot- 
frmga proves his consciousness of the increasing weakness of 
his own position in contrast to the growing strength of the 
Papdyas, It also accounts for the retaliation that followed 
some years later when Maravarman Sundara Pandya, who 
must have suffered along with his brother on the occasion 
of Kulottunga’s invasion, assumed the role of aggressor and 
carried fire and sword into the Cola country, and performed 
a Vlrabhiseka in the coronation hall of the Colas at Ayirattali 
nlias Mudigondasola-puram, 79 


The wars waged in the north by Kulottunga are men- 
tinned for the first time in the 6rlrangam 
North! m the inscription of the nineteenth year in the 
following terms: 


4 (He) despatched matchless elephants, performed 
heroic deeds, prostrated to the ground the Kings of the 
North, entered Kacci when (his) anger abated, and 
levied tribute from all the kings there/ 

The Pudukkottah inscriptions, dated more than ten years 
later, add the following: 

* having subdued the Vadugu (Telugus) who were 
fierce in war and (thus) brought Vengai-mandalam under 
his sway, he was pleased to shower gold and enter the 
golden city of Urangai/ 


The incidents thus recorded in Kulottunga’s inscriptions 
cannot be understood without a brief 
tw tiCaI COndi " resume of the political changes that were 
taking place outside the Cola Kingdom. 
Towards the close of the life of Rajaraja II, the Velanandu 
kings felt themselves equal to the task of asserting and main¬ 
taining their independence against their Calukya-Cola suze¬ 
rains. This was the period when the Kakatlyas were com¬ 
ing up in the north, while in the west the Cajukyas, having 
suffered a defeat from Kakatlya Prola, were thrown into the 
shade by the usurpation of Bijjala. The consequent weak¬ 
ness of the W. Calukya kingdom gave the occasion for the 
Hoysalas to rise to the rank of an independent power; at the 
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same time the Telugu-Codas and the Velanandu rulers, who 
had till then been either subordinate to the Calukyas or had 
lived in fear of them and therefore in subordinate alliance 
with the Colas, breathed more freely and soon began to enter¬ 
tain plans of aggrandisement. It is remarkable that few 
inscriptions of Rajadhiraja II have been found in Nellore or 
the Circars. And it appears that perhaps Gonka II at the 
close of his reign, and certainly his son Rajendracoda, assumed 
the titles and insignia of independent status* 80 In fact with 
the close of Rajaraja’s reign we have come to that interval 
in the history of the Telugu country in which the Cola power 
was withdrawn, and the Kakatlya power had not yet taken 
its place—a period of about a generation in which many 
minor dynasties like the Kotas, Cagis, Konas and others 
divide the country and owe no allegiance to a common power. 
About the same time the Telugu-Codas rise into prominence 
farther south in the districts of Nellore, Cuddapah, Chittoor, 
North Arcot and Chingleput, and it is^to them that the Colas 
lost Kanclpuram and from them that Kulottunga III recovered 
the city. 


The history of the Telugu-Codas of this period presents 
some difficult problems of chronology and 
Telugu-Codas, genealogy, and though there is no lack of 

evidence, epigraphical and literary, attesting their power and 
importance, all attempts to evolve a consistent history of the 
dynasties that comprise this group of kings have met only 
with limited success,® 1 All these rulers called themselves 
Codas and their sway extended over a considerable portion 
of the Telugu country; all of them claimed to be descended 
from Karikala and to come of the solar race and Ka&yapa 
gotra . The presence of members of these dynasties as feuda¬ 
tories of Kulottunga I and his successors in different parts 
of the Telugu country is attested by the inscriptions of each 
reign. We have now to trace in some detail the relations 
between the Nellore branch of the Telugu-Codas and Kulot¬ 
tunga III in order to explain the necessity for Kulottunga’s 
recovery of Kahcipuiam* 

The genealogy of the family starts with two shadowy 
figures. The first of them was Madhurantaka Pottappi Cola, 
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80 called localise he is said to have conquered Madura and 
founded Pottapi, wiiich has been identified with a village of 
the same name in the Pullarapet taluq of the Cuddapah dis- 
trIct * 3 T}l,? other kin 6 was Tehigu Vidya (Viecaya of the 
Tamil Co]a inscriptions), who erected a pillar of victory with 
a Cl am da on its top at a place called Ujjapuri (Ujjini, Kud- 
Uiri tq., Belkry Dt ). The historical part begins with Beta, 
Ihe feudatory of Vikramacoja.tt Beta s son was K^asiddhi 
who I,ad m his turn tltree sons^NaUasiddha alias Manmasid- 
ha,$4 anc * Tammusiddh^ Somp inscriptions^ of Tam- 
miisiddha State that the younger Beta had no mind to rule 
and that, on the death of Manmasiddha, lie gave up Ilia rights 
“ f “ Vfmr of M* younger brother Tammusiddha who 
crowned himself at NeBore in S, 1127 or a little before that 
t ate; « on the other hand, another inscription from KlvalL 
dated $. 1129, 57 omits all mention of the younger Beta, and 
States that while Nallasiddha* was the crowned king {abhi- 
* ,kta) ’ to* Tomcat brother, Tanumisiddha, was ruling the 
kingdom by his grace— -tat. kafHh^9tl«va mjyom knrntj, it is 
therefore difficult to say whether Tammusiddha ruled only 
after Marinin's death, or conjointly with him A review of 
the inscriptions of Kulotlunga Hi which mention the kings 
of this line will shew that the Kavali inscription seems to be 
nearer the inith; it will also bring out dearly the relations 

m which these kings stood to KulSttungo in the different 
tftag^s nf his reiEn^ 5 


In the ninth year of Kulothmga III, A n 1187, Nallasid- 
. dharasa, the ruler of Nellntt acknowledges 
KulBttuS' m t0 thc sweraiaty of Kuldttunea ITT* Three 
„ „ veata later, A. n . H90, * Siddhi, called also 

Msdhi tran taka Potts polecola, makes a sift to the tamole at 
TSnT Are. citmv the twelfth regnal year of his Cola overlord, 
KuHttungt”! Then we have a number of gift* reentered in 
the name «T Niingam*. the m.eeo of Nrdl;, s iddha, to the tem- 
pTes at Tiruorelatvanam tChindeput). KWahasH fChittoorf, 
and NamUdur (Cuddapah); these records art* dated in the 
eighteenth. nineteenth and twenty-fourth regnal years of 
TCiilWiinw, ITT, 95 It may be noted in passing that a record 
of Kttlottunsa himself, dated in his nineteenth year, is found 
in the town of NeUore* In another inscription from Nan- 
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daliir^ Nallasiddha, the son 0 1 MadhuranLoka Pottappic-cola 
Erajnasdddha, acknowledges the ovcrlordship of Kulottunga 
in his twenty-sbcth year, A,n. 1504. The latest record In which 
Nallasiddha recognises KuloUunga’s suzerainty Is dated nine 
years later, a.d 1213 J 15 But in the interval between 1204 
and 1213, we have two records of his brother Tammuscddha™ 
from the Nellore and Chmgleput districts* one of his son Beta- 
rasa* 7 at Kaneipuram; another from Nandalur ul probably 
the same prince or another, who is here called Tnukkahuti- 
deva p the Tikkanrpa of literature, and who makes an endow¬ 
ment for the benefit of his father Manumasittarasaii and of 
i fttins 7) NolUsiddha;^ and in all these inscriptions, the 
princes concerned take good care to define in an unmistak¬ 
able manner their vassal position in relation to KuiottungfL 
And this relation is continued almost up to the end of Kulf>t- 
iungas reign by another record of Lhe TirukkaluLtidilva men¬ 
tioned above* dated in the 36lh year of Kulottxmga, and yet 
another IDu from Tiruvocriyur, dated two years later and men¬ 
tioning an agent of Sittarasau in that place, 

This survey of the relations between the Telugu-Codas 
and Kulottunga throughout his reign shows dearly that the 
Telugu-Codas did not once find themselves 
Nflrih stam ^ ^°tigh to defy Kulottunga for any 
length of time. And the statement in the 
Srirangam epigraph that 'Kulottunga entered Kind with his 
anger abated' shows that the campaign was of the nature of 
a punitive expedition directed against vassals who had raised 
the standard of revolt. The Co]a supremacy wfts certainly 
still maintained in it* full vigour up to Cuddnpoh and Nellore 
at the time of Kuldttunga’s accession. 101 And t except for the 
short interlude now engaging our attention, Kulottunga^ in¬ 
scriptions do not give a contrary impression, There were many 
indications, to which we have drawn attention in the course 
of the narrative, that the feudatories of the empire were 
increasing in their strength and that the moment the central 
government passed into incompetent hands, the empire would 
go to pieces. But Kulottunga III was by no means a weak 
ruler and on the whole He succeeded, in the midst of many 
troubles, in maintaining the integrity of his inheritance. The 
temporary Io*s of Kaneipuram in this reign and the need that 
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arose for recovering it after a fight were the first clear indi¬ 
cations of what was coming in the future. 

Tliere are some inscriptions of Nallasiddha which seem to 
throw some light on the period when he declared independ¬ 
ence, but as often happens in Telugu-Coda history, the evi¬ 
dence of these records raises more questions than it helps us 
to answer. The earliest of these inscriptions is a Kannada 
record dated is. 1114 (a.d. 1192-3) and describes the ruler as 
Bhujabalavlra Nallasiddhanadeva Cola Maharaja ruling at 
Vallurapura, already familiar to us as the capital of Maha- 
rajapadi 7000 and eight miles to the N. W. of Cuddapah. This 
chieftain boasts that he levied tribute from Kanci. 102 Except 
the fact of Kulottunga undertaking a campaign which he 
closed by entering Kanci in force, there is no evidence in 
support of this claim of the Telugu-Coda chieftain. And here 
we should not omit to notice that in the inscriptions of Tam- 
musiddhi, the conquest of Kanci is ascribed, though only by 
a metaphor, 103 to his uncle, an earlier Nallasiddha, the brother 
of Erasiddha. Perhaps this claim on the part of Nallasiddha 
to have levied tribute from Kanci implies only that for some 
time he stopped the usual tribute to the Cola monarch and 
was still left in undisturbed possession of Kanci. However 
that may be, Nallasiddha’s career as an independent ruler was 
soon cut short by Kulottunga’s occupation of Kanci about 
a.d. 1196, and the success of Kulottunga’s enterprise is attested 
not only by his inscriptions which state that he entered Kanci 
with his anger abated, but by the series of dated inscriptions 
of Nallasiddha which have been cited above and are dated 
in the regnal years of Kulottunga III. 

For the rest of his reign, Kulottunga had no trouble from 
the Telugu-Codas, though in the last few years, when the 
Cola monarch had to meet a powerful enemy in Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya, they seem to have made another and a more 
successful effort to assert their independence. But Kulot¬ 
tunga is seen fighting once more in the north some time about 
a.d. 1208. In this campaign he claims to have subdued the 
fierce Vadugas (Telugus), established his supremacy over 
Vengi and entered Urangai. Who were the fierce Vadugas 
and where was Urangai ? Is there any reason to suppose that 
Vengi was regained for the Cola empire by Kulottunga even 
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for a short while? la the absence of a single Co|a record of 
this period to the north of Nellorc, it is not difficult to answer 
the last question in the negative. And if we recall the fact 
that the power of the Kakatiyas had been growing for some 
time and spreading over the ancient kingdom of Veugi, im¬ 
posing a new suzerainty over the chieftaincies that had 
emerged there after the withdrawal of Ceja power from the 
region, and that the greatest monarch of this line, Gaijapati, 
had come to the throne by ajj. 11 99, the most natural way of 
interpreting Kulottunga’s claim seems to be to suppose that 
he warred with that Kakatlva ruler and entered Warangal, 
his capital, sometimes called Orungallu, 101 a name which is 
easily Tamilised into Upmgoi. But of such a war ending so 
favourably for the Cola monarch, we have no indications 
except the vague statements of the two Pudukkottah records. 
No details of this campaign are forthcoming, and the Cola 
entry into Warangal, if that is the real meaning of these 
inscriptions, must he held to he a case of fabrication. In the 
present state of the evidence, wc could not even sav if there 
was any basis in fact for the tall claims set up on behalf of 
the Co]a monarch In the records of his reign. 

The campaign against Kongu culminating m the 
triumphal entry into Karuvur and the 
celebration of the Vtjayflbfiujrckd in that 
city constitute another obscure episode of Lin- reign. The 
entry into Karuvur is, ax we have been, mentioned for the 
first time in the sixteenth year, of the reign, 10 '' and Kongu 
bears the name Vira-sobi - m andal am in a record of the twenty- 
sixth year, 106 If the Pudukkottah inscriptions, the only ones 
that contain a direct account of this war, may be taken to 
have arranged the events in the order of their occurrence, 
this campaign may be assigned to the years following the 
close of Hie second Fandyan war, to the years, say A.o. 11!)0- 
1134. The Ku idt£ itngaii-Kouai also repeatedly mentions the 
war against the Cera and Kongu: but neither the inscrip¬ 
tions nor the poem contain any clue to the causes or the inci¬ 
dents of the war. A number of inscriptions of Ihe reign are 
also found in Karuvur. Others are found elsewhere in the 
Kongu country, including Tagfid&h and in ports of Mysore, 
and clearly point to a recovery of Cola dominion in this quar- 
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ter. and a partial reversal of lioysala expansion that began at 
the end of the reign of Kulottunga L We shall see that the 
Adfgaimans once more acknowledged the Cola suzerainty in 
tins reign, and the inscriptions of the Adigaiman who styles 
himself Vidukadalagiya FerumaJ suggest lhat he might have 
had a share in the restoration of Cota dominion in thin 
quarter. Janr 

Towards the end of Kulultunga’s reign, the PSfldyan 
throne passed to Maravarnum Sundara Piin- 
Pondyau Inva- ^ya (1216). possibly after the demise of Ills 
brother Jatavarman Kulasekhara, and the 
new ruler lost no time in starting a war against the old Cola 
monarch who had, more than ten years before, deeply humi¬ 
liated him and his elder brother in their own capital and 
perhaps also demolished their coronation-hall in Madura. 
For the successes of Sundara Pand> Ta against Kulottunga ITT, 
we have to depend solely on the inscriptions of the former. 
The Cdja inscriptions of the period observe a total silence 
which will cause no surprise when it is recollected how the 
inscriptions of the reign of Sdmeivara I T W. Calukya, omit 
ail reference to the battle of Koppam. But the records of 
Sundara Fagdya are quite specific and f ull . And their 
account of the misfortunes of the Colas is by no means Jess 
trustworthy than the record of Pandy^n defeats in the inscrip¬ 
tions of Kulottunga himself. 

In an inscription of the third year 1 *® (A.d. 1218-19) of 
Sundarn Pandya, he is described by the title: jSww^n valan- 
piyamliyc, ‘who was pleased to give ( hack) the Cola country/ 
Another inscription of his fifteenth year 109 states specifically 
that he gave h crown and Mudikonda-sola-purani to Kulot- 
tunge-Cdla. Sundara PSndya’s inscriptions are actually found 
in the Cola country, though none of them seems to fall within 
Kuluttunga’s reign. 11 ® But the two inscriptions of Sundara 
Papaya just cited leave no room for doubt that the last years 
of Kulottunga turned out disastrously for him and that in 
his dd age, he had to taste the bitter fruit of the Pfindyan 
policy of bis earlier years. We must now let the praiasti of 
Maravarman Sundara Pandya 1 describe the course of events: 

'In order that the authority of the tiger (seal) might 
recede to the land of Ponni (Cola country) and that of 
r. !H> 
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the carp might gain the upper hand in the land of Kanni 
(Pandya country), (he) spread (over the land) horses 
and elephants, fierce (in war), and consigned to the red 
flames (of fire) (the cities of) Tanjai and Urandai; 
destroyed the excellence of the crystal water in the wells 
and rivers, so that the kdvi and mlam (flowers) lost their 
beauty; razed (to the ground) many pavilions, high 
ramparts, great enclosures, towers, theatres, palaces, man¬ 
sions and mandapas; drew tears in streams from the eyes 
of the women belonging to the kings who did not come 
to make their submission; ploughed (the enemy country) 
with asses and sowed kavadi (coarse millet); fought the 
Sembiyan (Cola) till his anger abated, and drove him 
into the wilderness; seized (his) crown of fine gold, and 
was pleased to give it to the Bana; 111 spread his fame by 
performing a virabliiseka in the coronation hall of the 
Cola Valava at Ayirattali, which was too good for verse 
and had a golden enclosure which touched the sky 
(traversed by) the Sun; mounted the strong I'Utting 
elephant which returned each day after plucking the fear¬ 
ful heads of enemy kings; accompanied only by his fair 
arms and (his) sharp disc which abolished common 
(ownership) of the whole earth surrounded by the water 
(ocean), he entered the sacred precincts of the divine 
Puliyur, where dwelt the Brahmins whose knowledge of 
the excellent Veda was free from doubts, and (there) 
rejoiced in his heart at the sight of the sacred form of the 
(god) who, with the goddess on his side, so danced that 
the golden hall increased in lustre, and made obeisance 
to the flower-like red feet, unattained alike by Brahma 
(seated) on the beautiful flower and Visnu (wearing) 
the cool basil; and seated in the shining crystal mandapa , 
resembling the high Meru, the support of the world, 
brought and fixed in Pon-Amaravati surrounded by lotus 
ponds, in which the humming of bees roused from their 
sleep swans with curved wings, he invited (the Cola) 
saying (that he would) restore (to him) the Cb!a land 
rich in gardens and fields, and the garland and crown he 
had lost; the Valava, who had got beyond the Vhlagiri 
after he had lost (his) high estate, now entered with his 
relatives, presented his son (to the Pandya) saying; 
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‘Your name 1 , and prostrated himself, a suppliant beneath 
the victorious throne; (then the Pontfya} made a gift 
(to the Cole) with water which cooled the heat caused 
by bis earlier loss, and sent him back after restoring to 
him what he had once lust, viz., the title of Cdlapati and 
the old city, together with a (royal) letter (firuinupam) 
marked by the beautiful carp which shone by being wor¬ 
shipped by the kings of the sea-girt earth and (setting 
forth that it was) the agreement witnessing for all time 
the restoration of the wide land at an auspicious 
hour (?)’, 

The main incidents of the campaign were thus an invasion 
by Sundara Pandya of the Cola country reaching as far north 
as Cidambaram and marked by considerable damage to life 
and properly along the route of the march; the inability of 
Kulottunga to resist the advance of lire PSijdya ruler and his 
seeking refuge in flight; finally, the restoration, possibly after 
some negotiations, of the kingdom and crown to KulSttunga 
on rondiLiun that he acknowledged Sundara Pntjtfyn as 
suzerain. The tables were thus completely turned; in almost 
even,' detail, Sundara P&ndya followed the example set by 
Kulottunga during his third campaign against the Pandya 
country. At one stroke the Pantfya king not only destroyed 
the overlordship nf the Co]a and declared his own indepen¬ 
dence, but actually compelled his quondam superior to do 
homage to him in turn. This was in 1216-17, We shall see 
later that the attempt of the Cola ruler to regain his indepen¬ 
dence led to another Pandyan invasion With more disastrous 
results. 

Now why did the Pandya, if he was so successful against 
Cola as his inscriptions assert, not annex 
Boults of the the Cola country to his kingdom? One 
im.vilon. would expect that after all that they had 

suffered from the Co]as since the days of Rajaraja I, if not 
earlier, the Pai;dl' as i when they got the chance, would put a 
final end to the power of their ancient rivals. But that is not 
the way of Indian monarchy. In its code, respect for an ancient 
and established line of royalty was a more abiding sentiment 
than irritation due to transient political occurrences. Never 
to disestablish an old line of kings is the rule of honour and 
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print-ip] p nf policy laid down in the Msiras, However drastic 
their treatment of individual Paijdyan kings might have been, 
the Cojas did not venture to displace the Pandyau line alto¬ 
gether. Sundara PaQilya could not act differently towards 
the Colas now. And this no doubt is part of the answer to 
our question. But there was more. The subsequent course 
of history shows that the FS^dya did not reap the full benefit 
of his victoiy on this occasion and that the Cola kingdom 
.suffered less damage than it might have done. 


There was a third power at lliis time in South India which 
utnujis to hove interfered to redress the 
v,2“ mtCT * balance in favour of the Colas. This was 
the power of the Hovsalas which had been 
Eroding steadily for a century since the time when Vismi- 
varethana started the policy of expansion and put an end to 
Cola power over a great part of the Mysore country By the 
time of Mlravamian Sundara Pi^ya's invasion of the'Cob 
country, the reign of Ballaja TJ was drawing to a close 
Among his queens » mentioned a princess, Cojo-mahadevi, 
probably of Tamil Cola origin, and it i 5 likely that the Cola 
ruler turned to Bolluhi for help in his trouble. At any rate 
there, is a Hoysata inscription whid. clearly implies tliaL when 

BalbJa waa stm Lvin s> bis son Vira Nsrasimha marched 
gainst Srurangam in the South."* The date of this inscrip- 
Ixon present, difficulties; but it corresponds in all 

probability to 12 September, A.p. 1217 ^ Another mscrip. 
tion describes BaJIbla himself as the estabUsher of the 
Cola kingdom and the lion to the P^Va-elephant <C$ia- 
TdfapramhLc&Tytm, PZndya gaja-kesari) , calls his son 
NarasUnha C6|oktifoik(ii-flfcsii McpadhoroTpaia-nirmuIiifea (the 
sole protector of the Cola line, uprooter of the Magadha Kin* 

!. e ; t ?",,-?*?? ruIp [ 0f Ma S^auiumdaliim), and impliw 
that Bid lain II must have assumed his titles before the begin- 

ring of a.u. 1218."' An inscription from GovindanahaJJi 
describes with great force the valour of Jiarasimhn in the 
eampo,gns he undertook for the restoration of the Cola A 
stil! laier grant from Bclur <S. H84) states that he rescued 
tlie Cola hidden behind the dust, via., the crowd of his ene- 
mjes and earned for himself the titles Cojasfknpamx and 

********** « can he seen from the names of Kara- 
aimhas enemies that this campaign is different from the one 
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recorded in the 'nruvendipurajn inscription of Rajaraia Til s 
reign, mid is perhaps the earlier one with which we are here 
concerned. And though the Kannada eamptt, the JngnundtJifl- 
mjajfa identifies the Cola king protected by Hallaja IT with 
Bajaraja { rsjarsja-pratTa rfhdnirnttam) , U8 this does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that Kulottunga HI was nu more at the time; 
for the Pandy an invasion and the Cola restoration, alike fall 
within the short period ol the joint-rule of Kulottunga and 
Hajari ja (1216-18); RajarSja who had a long rclga before him 
was the real beneficiary of the Hoysak intervention, and this 
must be the reason for his name being chosen by the Kannada 
poet. On the other hand, Simdara Paiidya’s inscriptions men¬ 
tion Kulottunga Ilf where they specify the name of the Cola 
monarch, and this is equally intelligible; Tor there was glory 
iu having defeated a glorious monarch who had fought many 
wars with success, and no point in mentioning a young prince 
who had just been made heir-apparent and of whom little 
was yet known. It is thus clear that the Hoysala intercession 
on behalf of the Cola must have had something to do with 
the generosity of Sundai a towards his vanquished 

enemy, 

Kulottunga ill must have died soon after the Pundyan 
invasion. The latest regnal year found in 
Pwiih of Kulvt- Viji; inscriptions is the fortieth , llT a.d. 1217- 
uintfa m. Kulottunga III was also called Vira- 

rajendradevtt, and a whole series of inscriptions containing 
this title, though not the namn Kulottunga. undoubtedly 
belong to this reign and are dated in regnal years ranging Irom 
the second to the thirty-sixth. As already noted, the king 
seems to have had also the title Komaia or Kumara Kulot- 
tungan. !ts A new street formed in TiruppUgalfir in the tenth 
year of the reign was called Rajdkkaj-taiubiran-tiruyidi, 113 
possibly after another surname of the ruling king. One 
inscription from TliJBvttjijSmalai 1 ® is dated in the eleventh 
year of Tribhuvann-Vira-Cola-deva; hut considering the fact 
that the astronomical details preserved by this record were 
found by Kielhom 121 not to work out correctly for this reign, 
it may be doubted if this title was assumed by the king so 
early in his reign. The earliest genuine record contain In q this 
title seems to be dated in the twenty-fourth year; 1 ** the name 
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recurs thereafter In several later inscriptions and in the great 
temple, TribhuvaneSvara f in TribHuvamim, in the Tanjore 
district. The form Tribhuvanacc|adeva is also known. 123 The 
town of Karuvur was renamed Mutfiva langu-sol apuram; > ^ 
there is also mentioned, in another inscription, a village of 
the name of Miidi-valangu-sola-t:alurvedimangalam; i2 ' ; these 
facts show that Mudi-valangu-id]|& was one of the titles of the 
king, assumed, doubtless in commemoration of the restitution 
of the Pandya crown to the rulers of that country, 1 * 6 An insc¬ 
ription of the twenty-third year gives the characteristic titles 
of KulottungO m and calls the ruler Tribhuvanacakravartir 
Snia-Kerajadcva. 127 thus confirming the statement of the 
Pudukkottah inscriptions that after the conquest of Karuvur, 
he assumed that title. Kongu came to be called &»U-Kera)a- 
mardalom, It is doubtful, however, if some inscriptions with 
no other titles in them than Sola-Kef 0 fade va can be ascribed 
to KulfltUrnga HI. 1Hi Lastly, as can be seen from a record of 
one of his feudatories, the king seems to have also had the 
title Kartkala-Colo, JS 

Gangatkonda-Colapuram is mentioned in the inscriptions 
of the reign rather less frequently than one might expect, lS0 
but there is no doubt that it was the capital of the kingdom. 
The more ancient cities of Tanjore and Ucaiyur still occupied 
a prominent position and. together with Ayirattali, constituted 
subsidiary capitals, the capture of which gave Matavarman 
Sundara PAndya 1 the practical mastery of the Cola kingdom. 
Vikram&sufapuram is mentioned early in the reign as another 
royal residence, 131 A record of the thirty-fifth year casually 
mentions the king’s stay at Madura, perhaps a reference to 
the third Pn^dyan campaign of Kulettunga. 132 

Kulottungfl ITT was a groat builder and his reign is a 
Buildings, noteworthy epoch in the annals of Co}a 

architecture. The public buildings, mostly 
religious structures, undertaken and completed in the reign 
are enumerated in the Pudukkott&h inscriptions cited earlier 
and in a Sanskrit inscription 133 engraved round the centra] 
shrine of the temple of Kampaharesvara (palled Tribhuvana- 
vlresvara in the inscription) at Tribhuvanam, the most 
magnificent monument of the reign, Though its general 
design recalls in many ways that of the Tanjore temple, it 
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has still several significant features that distinguish it from 
the earlier model and mark the growing desire to fill the 
entire wall space with sculpture panels and decorative designs. 
The temple contains also an excellent series of Ramayana 
reliefs that await detailed study. It was consecrated by the 
king's spiritual guru, Isvarasiva, the son of Srlkantha Sambhu 
and the author of a theological treatise, the Siddhanta- 
raindkara , 134 


Resides constructing this fine temple, the king claims to 
have erected the uiukha-mandapa of Sabhapati, the gopura of 
goddess Girindraja (Sivakami) and the verandah round the 
enclosure {pmkdra harmya) in the temple at Cidambaram; 
he also improved the temples of Ekamresvara at Kanclpuram 
and of Halahalasya at Madura; the great 6iva temples at 
Tiruvidaimarudur and Tiruvarur besides the Rajarajesvara 
temple, perhaps of Darasuram, were the recipients of the 
king's devoted attention. At Tiruvarur, he built the sabhci- 
mandapa and the big gopura of Valmlkesvara. 


In the twenty-third and twenty-fourth years of the reign, 
there was apparently a wide-spread scarcity 
^ Famine and 0 f food-grain resulting in acute famine. 

The inscriptions record nothing of state ac¬ 
tion by way of famine relief; but it would not be safe to con¬ 
clude that the state did nothing in such a situation. It should 
not be forgotten that the inscriptions are the records of a 
narrow range of transactions and are by no means the Moral 
and Material Progress Reports of the times- It is therefore 
not a little remarkable that an inscription from North Arcot 
(Tiruvannamalai) 135 records that during the famine, when 
rice was selling at one-fourth of a measure per kasu f two 
persons started relief works in the form of an embankment _ 
for the river and the construction of a fresh tank, and paid 
the labourers in gold, paddy or any other form that they 
desired. The idea of organised famine relief was therefore 
quite well known, and it is only reasonable to presume that 
when private charity undertook such relief when required, 
the government would not have omitted to exert itself like¬ 
wise* On the other hand, it is clear that the relief afforded 
by such measures did not go far enough, and unfortunate 
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individuals who were the victims of famine were sometimes 
forced to seek other remedies. A Tan j ore 1/lLruppamburam) 
inscription 136 of the twenty-third year states, for instance, that 
owing to bad times end the high price of food-groins, a vellaln 
and his two daughters sold themselves as slaves to the local 
tnotho for 110 kaatis, in order to escape death by starvation. 137 


The difficulties that KulniLunga faced and, for the most 

. . .. part, overcame, did not result in the break- 

Admlnfjstratfon „ , ... 

and extent of lhc up of the administrative system or in the 

empire. diminution of the extent of the empire, at 

least, up to the invasion of Sundara Paiidya and the subver¬ 
sion of Cd]a authority. The repeated references to officials 
like Kajappoiorayo, Ntdombadhirija and Paridya-r3ja, 13ii and 
the part they take in conducting local enquiries on important 
affairs that came on appeal to the central government, 139 to¬ 
gether with the careful watch they maintain over the consti¬ 
tution and functioning of rural assemblies, 1 * 0 form sufficient 
proof that the system of administration developed in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries was still functioning with tolerable 
efficiency at the beginning of the thirteenth. That a partial 
resurvey of land must have been undertaken in Tanjore be¬ 
comes clear from some inscriptions of the reign of Ra jondra III 
from Kovilur 1 * 1 which mention a survey of the thirty-eighth 


year of Periyadevar Trihhuvanavtradcva. The extent of 
Kuluttunga’s away is attested by the presence of his records 
at Tiunevelly in the south, 1 *® at Heraivati, Avnni and 
Ycdurur in Mysore, 1 * 3 at Tatfavur, Tagadur and Kanivtlr in 
the Kongo country, 1+1 and in the north, at Nellore and Rc^di- 
palem in the Nellore district and at Nantlalur and Pottappi 
in the Cuddapah district, 1 * 5 It i $ remarkable that one of the 
inscriptions of Kulottunga from Mysore states that Vallajadeva 
was ruling that earth in the twelfth year of Kulottunga HP 40 
doubtless a reference to Ballala 11, the Hoysela niter, whose 
queen was a Colamahadevi, clearly a Cola princess. 1 * 7 


Feudatories. 


The relations between Kulottunga and his Tekigii-Coda 
vassals of the north have been discussed 
already. We may imw proceed to enume¬ 
rate the feudatories of the emperor in other parts of the 
dominion and also notice .some Telugu ebieftnins not men¬ 
tioned already. A mah&mm4alBfaiira Tribhuvanamalla Mail! 
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Co^la of Hemavati acknowledges Knlottunga's supremacy very 
early in the reign, 11 * 1 The Gnoga chieftain of Kular, AmatO.- 
bharajja Slyaganga, is represented by 
Gangaa. Inscriptions ranging from the third to the 

thirty-fourth year of Kuidtluii^is's reign. He had also the 
name Sura Nay&ka, and one of his sons endowed a lamp at 
KaJahasEi in tile thir d year (A. It 1181) , IW This chieftain was 
the patron of the Tamil grammarian Favaiiandi, a Joina 
writer, whose Nanttftl has practically displaced all other 
mHi uiiils of Tamil grammar. Other chieftains of Ganga extrac¬ 
tion are also known, 150 


The prominent BELiia chieftain of the period was the ruler 
Of Magadai-nia^d^arn represented in several inscriptions of the 
reign, some of them in good Tamil verse, as like hero of several 
battles and the builder of many temples. He is often called 
Fonparappina Magadraari in commemoration of his having 
gilded the roof of the temple nf Tinivannamalai, 151 One nf his 
ministers (antidlif-inpTuJii) is said to have constructed a 
mandapa in Kill it. He himself endowed some lamps at 
Tiruvannamabi and assigned some dues as revenue to the 
KJjfir temple. One of his agambct4i mudalis also endowed 
lamps m Arag^danailur He is also called Araffslfirutfaiyin 
and Hujamjadevun; Aragalur in the Salem district was his 
headquarters and it would seem that being bom in the reign 
of Eajarajadeva, he was named alter the ruling sovereign of 
the time. One other chieftain, perhaps of die same family, is 
mentioned as enjoying the fcdnt of Kugaiyur in South Arcot 
whore he constructed a stone temple, Sri Kailas*, with 
majufripas- pmkurns and gdpum$ r and sot up an image called 
Ponparappma-lsvara 

The Sengtips or Sambuvarnyas, the Kadavarayas and the 
Cedirayas form three clans of powerful feudatories in the 
region comprising the two A rent districts, and portions of 
Chingleput and Chittoor. There were also the Yddavarayas. 
Omitting details regarding these princes let us turn to 
_ the Ka^bvas. The role of this im- 

The Kndnviui 

portant line of feudatories In the history 
of this period has been briefly pointed out already. 158 
C. Si 
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The inscriptions of the reign of Kulottunga III attest 
the increasing power of these chieftains who claimed 
descent from the ancient Paliavas. The central figure among 
the Kadavas of this reign was Kudalur Arasanarayanan 
Elisaunogan alias Jananatha Kacciyarayan. 15 ® He was, as frig 
name implies, the son of that Arasanarayanan who flourished 
in the reign of Kulottunga II, and this fact is expressly men¬ 
tioned in a record of a.d. 1184. 154 There is an inscription found 
in two places, Vrddhacalam and Tiruvennainallur, 155 which is 
a prasasti in Tamil verse, recounting the deeds of some mem¬ 
bers of the Kadava line. The chief last mentioned in tb.j p 
prasasti is called Alappirandan Virasekharan alias Kadava¬ 
rayan. and is described as the son of Arasanarayanan Kacciya- 
rayan alias Kadavarayan. This fact together with the date 
of the prasasti, Saka 1108 (a.d. 1186), leads us to identify 
him with Ejisaimogan, the son of Arasanarayana. 156 If this is 
correct, he must have inherited the title Kacciyarayan from 
his father. Inscriptions mentioning Virasekhara and giving 
him the titles Alappirandan, Kfidavaraya, etc., or mentioning 
his connection with Kudalur occur also, as we shall see. in 
the later regnal years of Kulottunga HI; this fact also tells in 
favour of the identity proposed above. The Kadava prasasti 
gives the genealogy of the line for four generations. After 
Virasekhara, however, there is a break. The next name we 
come to is that of Kudal Alappirandan Alagiya Pallavan 
Kadavarayan who figures in an inscription of the thirty-third 
year of Kulottunga III. The inscription says that he confirm¬ 
ed the gifts made by his grandfather,is 7 whose name is un¬ 
fortunately not stated. Another inscription of the thirty- 
fifth year mentions that the mother of Kopperunjinga, the son 
of Alagiya Pallavan, set up an image of the goddess in the 
temple at Tiruvennainallur.^ The name of the lady is given 
as Sllavati in other records. 156 if we assume, what is most 
likely, that Alagiya Pallavan and his son were in the main 
line of the Kadavas, and that it is this fine that is represented 
in the prasasti mentioned above, then we may assume further 
that AJagiya Pallava was the son of Virasekhara, and that the 
grandfather whose gifts he confirmed in a.d. 1211 was no other 
than Arasanarayana of the time of Kulottunga II. The genea- 
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logy of the main line of the Kadavas thus reached is as 
follows: 

Valandtnar 

I 

Atkolliyar 


Araianarayanan Kacciyaraya, 

C. 1140 aa 

1 

Alappirandan ElLsalmogan Jananatha 
Kacciyarayan VTrasekhara, 

£ 1108 , a.d. 1186 

i 

Alagiya Falls van (£lyan) 
£adumperumal 161 
m. Sllavati 

Alagiya Sly an Kdppemmjijiga, 

We see thus that this family worked its way up more or 
less steadily from the days of Vikramacola, if not from the 
latter part of the reign of Kulottunga I. And the Vrddha- 
calam prasasti is extremely interesting from this point of view. 
It says that Valandanar fought against the Sinhalese and the 
Gangas, and this may well be true as his age would fall in 
the later part of Kulottunga Fs reign when there was much 
fighting in the Ganga country, though there is no definite 
evidence of a war against Ceylon or even the Pandya country 
at the time. The verses on the next two chiefs, Atkolli and 
the ‘conqueror of the four quarters’, contain no data of his¬ 
torical value. To Arasanarayanan is attributed an expedition 
against the enemy stronghold Vadavi, muran irattar temmalai 
Vadaui senrerinddy, which is by no means easy to explain. 
His humbler, and certainly less apocryphal, achievements have 
been noted under Kulottunga H. There are three verses, 
mostly of empty rhetoric, on Virasekhara; the only fact men¬ 
tioned of him is that he started from the western side of 
Gandaradittan Vasal on an expedition against Kudal of 
Karkataka-marayan and the land of Adiyaman and that he 
devastated both the territories named. Evidently these are 
local conflicts among the feudatories of Kulottunga III, But 
the capture of Kudal appears to have marked a definite stage 
in the rise of the Kadavas who thereafter style themselves: 


Elisa imogan who 
conquered the 
four quarters, 

Atkolli (?) 160 
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‘bom to rule the land of Kudal’— Kv/dal-avani-yalappiranda, 
Virasekhara himself being the first to do so. Ku^al or 
Kudalur cannot be identified with certainty, though we learn 
from an inscription that it formed part of Perugalur-nadu in 
Tirumunaippadi. At this point, we may note the existence of 
another prasasti, 162 which bears no date and relates to the 
wars and conquests of a certain Tondaimandalangonda Palla- 
vandar alias Kadavarayar, the son of Kudal-alappirandar alias 
Kadavarayar. It appears quite likely that this is a prasasti of 
Alagiya Pallavan, the father of Kopperunjinga; the events 
mentioned in the prasasti admirably fill the gap in the story 
of the rise of the Kadavas between Virasekhara and Koppe¬ 
runjinga. And if our view of this prasasti is right, Alagiya 
Slyan must have also had the name Pallavan dar and must 
have carried forward the work of aggrandizement begun by 
Virasekhara and thus paved the way for the greater achieve¬ 
ments of his son on a wider stage. The prasasti of Palla- 
vandar states that he gained success in a hard-fought battle 
at &evur; 163 the enemy against whom he fought is not specified, 
but the result of the battle seems to have been his mastery 
over Tondai-nadu. This is implied by the titles, ‘ruler of the 
land of the Pennar,’ ‘ruler of the northern Vengadam hill 
(Tirupati),’ ‘the Paliava of Kancl,’ applied to him later in the 
same prasasti. 

We may now consider the other references to the Kadavas 
in the inscriptions of the reign. Virasekhara Kadava, also 
called Arasanarayanan Alappirandan, presented a necklace 
(ekdvalli-vadam) of precious stones to the deity at Tiruvanna- 
malai in the thirteenth year of Kulottunga (a.d. 1191) 164 
twelve years later, he bears the title Adigaiman of Kudalur, 
evidently assumed after his expedition against Kudalur and 
Adigaiman mentioned before, and endows a lamp' at Tiru- 
vennainallur. 166 Two inscriptions of the third year (a.d. 1181) 
from the same place mention Kudal Mohan Alappirandan and 
Udaiyar Kadavarayar, 166 perhaps names of one and the same 
person; one of his agambadi mudalis is said to come from 
Sendamangalam, the fortress city which held an important 
place under the Kadavas; there is thus clear indication that 
Kudal and Sendamangalam were already in the possession of 
the Kadavas. Whether Mohan Alappirandan or Udaiyar 
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Kadavaraya is the same as Vlrasekharaj and whether, if that 
be so, we must assume that the expedition against Kudal and 
Adigaiman had taken place before a,d, 1181 are questions 
which cannot yet be answered with certainty. Another de¬ 
tail, equally uncertain, relates to the identity of Kudal Elisai- 
mogan Manavalapperumal Vanilaikandan Rajaraja Kadava- 
rayan mentioned in two inscriptions from Timvennainallur 
and Vrddhacalam. 167 


The princelings of the line of Malaiyamans apparently 
adopted in this period the two titles Cediya- 
Malaiyamans* ray a and Kovalaraya, The former title is 

evidence of the new tradition that was growing by which 
these chieftains sought to establish a connection with the 
Haihayas of Cedi at a time when all ruling chieftains were 
busy finding a Puranic pedigree for themselves. One of them 
is even called Sisupalan. 16g The other title indicates that the 
power of this group of feudatories centred round Koval, 
Tirukkovalur on the bank of the Pennar in the district of 
S, Arcot, Some of the names and titles imply close dynastic 
connections among the different feudatory rulers: such names, 
for instance, as Vaija-kula-rayan borne by a Kiliyur Malaiya- 
man; 169 Vana-kovaraiya Malaiyaman; 170 and, strangest of all 
Sola-Ganga-Pallavaraiyan, a surname of the Sisupalan already 
noticed, 171 There is also a Fon-parappinan among the Malaiya¬ 
mans of Kiliyur; 172 the origin of the title is not explained. 
The mention of a Malaiyan Narasimha-varman, also called 
Karikala Sola Adaiyur Nadalvan, in inscriptions from Cen- 
gama and Tiruvannamalai, 173 shows that the Karasimha title, 
which first occurs in the name of Narasinga-munaiyadaraiyar, 
a contemporary of Sundaramurti, and again in that of a con¬ 
temporary of Rajendradeva II, 17 * still survived in the family 
of Malaiyamans in the days of Kuldttunga III, 

The ancient line of Adigaimans of Tagadur rise into 
prominence again in this reign as the sub- 
Adiganmm, ordinate allies of the Cola monarch, It 
seems probable that, as has been observed already, the Cola 
power regained in this period, with their assistance, part of 
what had been lost in consequence of the wars of Hoysala 
Vismivardhana, The mention of Ballala II in an inscription 
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of Kulottunga and the name Cola-mahadevi of Ballala’s queen 
also imply a more friendly relation between the Colas and 
Hoysalas, perhaps the result either of a successful campaign 
or diplomatic mediation undertaken for the Colas by the 
Adigaimans. Rajarajadevan alias Adiyaman of Tagadur 
in Ganga-nadu made a gift to the temple of Tiruvannamalai 
of the entire village of Malaiyanur on the north bank of the 
Pennar in Tagadur-nadu. 1 ' 5 His title Rajarajan shows that 
the friendly relations between the chiefs of Tagadur and the 
Colas had been resumed in the life-time of Rajaraja II, if it 
had been at all completely broken off before. Rajarajade’van’s 
son was the more celebrated Vidugadalagiya-Perumal 
(vy&muktasravanojjvala ), who describes himself as of the 
family of Elini, famous in Sangam literature, and has left many 
interesting inscriptions. The Samantan Adiyaman who gave 
a golden zone to the deity of Tirumanikuli in the nineteenth 
year of Kulottunga III 176 might have been either the father 
or the son. The inscriptions of the son are found in Salem 
North Arcot and South Arcot. Only some of them are dated 
m the reign of Kulottunga; but as most of them are in verse 
the absence of the suzerain’s name need not necessarily mean 
that the chieftain declared his independence,” 7 In an inscrip¬ 
tion dated in the twenty-second year of Kulottunga he calls 
himself lord of the three rivers Palar, Pennar, and Kaveri 
and states that he built a stone temple at Sirukottai on the 
banks of the Pennar and called it after his own name™ 
Another mscription from Tirumalai says that he renovated 
the images of a Yaksa and Yaksi near the Jain settlement on 
the Tirumalai hill originally set up by the Cera king Elini 
one of his ancestors. 179 Yet another inscription from Cen- 
gama. North Arcot, 199 engraved at his instance, shows how 
very mfluentia 1 he was in reality among the feudatories of 
the Cola in this part of the country. It mentions an earlier 
compact concluded by him, in the twenty-first year, perhaps 
o Kulottunga III, with two chiefs, and renews the terms of 
the alhance The two chiefs are Karikala-sola Adaivur- 
nadalvan and Sengem Ammaiyappan Attimallan alias Vikrama- 
sola-nadalvan. The terms of the compact include the provision 
ihat so long as this mutual alliance holds, the Adigaiman 
should contract no alliance with certain other chiefs, Slya- 
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gangan being one of them. These local compacts of a political 
and diplomatic character with no reference whatever to the 
suzerain ruler furnish clear proof of the growing disruption 
of the Cola kingdom. 

Attention has been drawn, earlier in this chapter, to the 
effects, on the central government, of the 
control ° f ceatral progressive multiplication of quasi-inde¬ 
pendent local chieftaincies. The long list of 
Kulottunga’s feudatories, some given above, and the rest to 
be gathered from the inscriptions of the reign, shows how 
rapidly conditions were changing for the worse from the 
stand-point of the central administration. It was a movement 
in which cause and effect reacted on each other. The growing 
weakness of the centre rendered necessary new arrangements 
of a more or less feudal character for local regula¬ 
tion and defence; these arrangements in their turn 
stood in the way of the centre regaining its former 
ascendancy when it attempted to do so. Political com¬ 
pacts among local rulers attest the growth of imperia in imperio 
until the local imperia burst the shell of the central imperium 
under whose protection they had at first begun to take shape; 
and these compacts are now seen to become even more 
numerous in the reign of Kulottunga III than under his pre¬ 
decessor. If it is remembered that no Cola inscriptions of 
this period are forthcoming from the Pandya country and 
that, apparently, the authority of the Cola ruler was not felt 
in the day-to-day administration of this area, it will be seen 
that the sphere of these compacts among local rulers is 
co-terminous with the territory under the direct rule of 
Kulottunga. It is needless to detail the compacts or their 
terms here. 181 It should, however, be noted that for every 
such recorded agreement to which we have access at present, 
there must have been many others which were unrecorded or 
of which the records have either perished or are yet to be 
recovered. By these local alliances, therefore, the regular 
functioning of the king’s government must have been very 
seriously hampered. It is true that, as we shall see, under 
Kulottunga III and even under his unlucky successors Raja- 
raja III and Rajendra III, the forms of administrative pro¬ 
cedure present the same appearance as in the best days of 
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the empire under Rajaraja I and Rajendra I; but the spirit 
behind these forms could no longer have been the same. 


1. Accession dates from 28 Feb.—30 Mar., aj>. 1163, Kielhorn, El. 
ix, p. 211. But see note C. ante. 

2. 558 of 1904 (Yr. 2); 43 of 1922 (Yr. 3). 

3. 262 of 1902. 


4. 172 of 1908 (Yr. 6); 540 of 1904 (Yr. 10). 

5. Only two inscriptions of Vikramacola from Sivapuri (Rd.)_47 

and 55 of 1929; none of Kulottunga II and Rajaraja II; one of Rajadhi- 
raja n from Tirukkalakkudi (Rd.)—43 of 1916. 

6. CV. eh. 76, v. 76—ch. 77. v. 103. 

7. 336 of 1928, a record of the Kongu-cola ruler Kulottunga, fur¬ 
nishes striking epigraphical confirmation of this fact mentioned in the 

CV. It also gives some clue to dynastic and political relations in 
S. India in this period. 


&. CV * Ch, 77, v* 85, Geiger (n. 3) doubts the accuracy of this 
description apparently because he understands Madhura in v. 83 to 
mean the city. I think it is the kingdom that is meant. Kflenilaya is 
° n , th ^ n. border of the old Pandyan kingdom in the present Ramnad Dt., 
and the fight which raged over four gamtas might have extended from 

flus village to the sea. We shall see that the Cola inscriptions confirm 
this view. 


9. Cf. Geiger CV. ii, p. 100, n. 1. 

10. 20 of 1899 SII. vi. no. 456, ABE. 1899— paras 23-38 

11. 433 of 1924. 

12. 465 of 1905. 

13. 261 of 1925 is another similar gift of land and contains a frag¬ 

mentary copy of the fame account of the war and is useful in filling some 
of the gaps, * 

■ J 4 . * r ? ttl T “ Kayts 015 " t0 ** W. of Jaffna. Matoftam 

is Mahatittha, Mantota. Vallikamam is called Valikagama in the CV 

(ch. 83, v. 17) and is about 5 miles SK. of Mannar. Mattival is perhaps 
die same as Mattuvil, 10 miles east of Jaffna. Venkatasubba Aivar 
El. xxi. p. 187, no. ' 

15 This prince had once (c. 1154) been taken prisoner by Para- 
kramabahu and forced to march in front of his triumphal procession. 
5 f ' Ch p' 2 ’ vv ’ m Ceylon was ren t by a protracted civil strife 
CV° Ch 7™ m UnitiBg Whole of the under his sway. 

16. The expression employed is: llottfinudo* sambandam pannarum, 
and this may mean a matrimonial alliance. 

AT A 1 ’ ! P r P,e fi : agam *’ perhaps identical with Edagam in the 
d ur d a uq, . in, p. 212, n. 1. The phrases marappadai and 
Etagoppoda, may, however, imply two sections of the Pandyan forces- 
!f that be so, Elagattar here must also be a reference to the troops 
which shows that some among them had gone over to the enemy while 
the rest remained loyal to the suzerain power. 
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18, The general was rewarded by the grant of ten vetis of iraUjili 
land in Palaiyanur, 

19, 36 of 1906; 731 of 1909 etc. Some records, e.g., 474 of 1905, com¬ 
bine the usual prosasfi and this surname, 

20, See ante., pp. 359-60. 

2L NL N. 108, 105 of 1922; 571 of 1907, 

22. 48 of 1893. 

23. 129 of 1927, 

24. 263 of 1913, See ARE. 1927 II, 27, The Cidambaram inscription 
was understood to refer to a grant made in the reign of Kulottunga III 
and the titles Karikala and Rajadhiraja were both assigned to that 
rider in ARE. 1914 II, 17, It seems to be really a case of a grant of 
Rajadhiraja being confirmed by his successor, 263 being the original 
grant, and 262 the confirmation in the reign of Kul6ttunga. Another 
possibility is that 262 is a record of Kulottunga H, the Farakesari title 
in it being a mistake, 

25. 420 of 1908. 

26. 259 of 1925. 

27. 533 of 1904. 

28. 433 of 1924. 

29. 619 of 1902; 270 of 1927. 

29a. 393 of 1923 {Yr. 4). 

30. 7a of 1893, 

3t 20 of 1899, 

32. 195 of 1904; 202 of 1902; 71 of 1919; 222 of 1904. 

33. 65 of 1929. 

34. 55 of 1929. 

35. 252 of 1919. Other instances at ARE. 1934-5 II 16; 1937-8 II 41; 
1939-40—1942-3, II. 40. 

36. 389 of 1921. 

37. E.I. viii, p. 260—Kielhom. See p. 357 ante for the Hemavati 

Tamil inscription giving a date pointing to 1166-7 as the 
year of Kulottunga’s accession. There are on the other hand 

several inscriptions of Rajadhiraja in the Telugu dist¬ 

ricts (Druksarama in particular) to show that he lived there many 
years after his rule ended in the Tamil country. In the Pallavarayan- 
pettai inscription, there is a hint of some trouble at the time of Raja¬ 
dhiraja Ws coronation after the death of Rajaraja II; this may have 
occurred in 1166, one of the starting points of the chronology of Raja- 
dhiraja’s reign, and the year in which Kulottunga also claims to have 
begun his reign (Hemavati record). It may he suggested that Kulot¬ 
tunga never gave up his rivalry, and brought about the exile of Raja¬ 
dhiraja to the Telugu country in 1178 when he seized the Cola throne- 
with the aid of his partisans. The relations between Rajadhiraja II and 
Kulottunga III obviously need closer study in the light of the records 
briefly noticed here and of future discoveries, 

38. 229 of 1917 of the second year of Tribhuvanacakravartm Kulot- 
tungacoladeva mentions the 'nineteenth year of Periyadevar Rdjardja- 
deva 3 . This does not necessarily imply a filial relation as it is employed 
also of Rajadhiraja IT in 37 of 1925 (Yr, 28). 

C. 52 
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39. Ante, p. 373. 

40. This work is sometimes ascribed to Ottakkuttan by mistake. 
Pandit R. Raghava Aiyangar has shown that it is later than the t ilds 
of that poet, and contemporary with the Sankara-sSlan ula. Sen Tamii, 
iii, pp. 164—70. 


41. The author of the Kovai is more keen on identifying his hero 
with Visnu and attributing to him the legendary achievements of that 
god, than on treating him as a human ruler and mentioning the incidents 
of his career. In this respect, this Kdoai compares unfavourably with 
the Pandikkovai, which furnishes most of the illustrative stanzas in 
the commentary to the Iraiyan&r Ahapporul. Even so, attention may be 
drawn to the following expressions of the Kotiai which, by alluding to 
victories against Kongo and Pandya and mentioning specially the King’s 
devotion to Siva, may be taken to support in some measure the identi¬ 
fication of the hero of the Kovai with Kulottunga HI—especially as there 
is nothing traceable in it against such an identification: 


Kong-6t turn vengaik-ko^jyon (v. 82). 

Pattiyal-urugi naga-parananai-yettum Kulottungan (88); 
Malu-va]iyaip-poyt-tan sultaru-tirut-talan Kulottungan '( 103 )- 
Min poda ven-kanda (114); 

Kongodak-knttim-galirnm (133); 

Adi ninra mlnamun-Japamum-moliyadavi-pugak-kodi-ninra 

vingai -yuyartton (170). 

Mlnavar Serarai venkanda viram viluk-kavinara-navar padum- 
Kulothmgan (195); 

Tangum-aranam ^ pirid-onrilad-andac-eauogamum-kcmrrum- 
iramjttm ktunara-Kuiottungan ( 270 ). 

..J'T? 1 S5vaiaM < Kba *> “»ng the countries acknew- 
edging Kulottunga s supremacy deserves to be particularly noted 

42. 165 of 1902— SII. iii, 85. 

of imnT ° f ,. 1902; SI1 ‘ m> 86 ' ^ Tirukk ollambudur inscription (1 

? J 1 " ?* fom ' bo! «• !■ uncertain, „ 4 

~ Si £? * obvl " s,y ”■ - - ° f “» —■ 


44. 173 of 1918; 196 of 1901. 

45. 215 of 1901. 

46. 176 of 1908; 313 of 1902, 

47. 190 of 1904. 

48. 24b of 1903. 

49. NI. N. 85. 

50. 397 of 1925. 

51. 2 of 1905. 

52. First mentioned in the twenty-sixth year—120 of 1912 As 
tins record mentions year 37, the earliest reference is in 658 of 1302 

;, Yr - ^. A ,, S0llfary record from ^ncl (517 of 1919) seems to mention 
these abh, ? ekas m yr. 1(3), which may be a mistake for 30, the figures 
* and <i) being reversed by a mistake of the engraver. 

53. TAS. ii, pp. 18 ff. The record is valuable as showing the partial 
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survival of the Cola administrative system through all the disturbances 
and rebellions in the south. 

54. 547 of 1902, (SIL iii, 86); 1 of 1899 is similar. 

55. 1 of 1899 has ‘sons\ Hultzsch translates: "the son of Vlra 
Pandya was subdued*, SIL iii, p. 212 (1. 2); but pada as applied to men 
implies loss of life. 

56. 94 of 1918 (yr. 14) has a more picturesque phrasing which in¬ 
cludes also the Marava forces: ‘Singalappadat marappa4ni vettmidalai 
kadal pufcfcalari ullo/ 

57. 458 of" 1902, (SIL iii, $7), 

58. 254 of 1925; 42 of 1906. 

59. This word does not seem to mean "harem, 1 but the female part 
of the palace establishment. 42 of 1906 omits this fact. 

60. The text relating to Vlra Kerala, as I read it from the two 
inscriptions mentioned above, Is: Mmauandm Yira-fcera fan ue(ttai) — 
kondu viral tarittut-tdn adimai pugudaldl tarddtpar p era udfualitfu pak- 
fcamirundunna parikala-paHccmna-nalgi. The last phrase has apparently 
the same meaning as the corresponding expression in S/I, iii, 88 1. 6, viz,, 
parifealattii- nmu dalitiu. 

61. 288 of 1907. 

62. 66 of 1892 —SIL in , 88. 

63. This seems to be the real meaning of: < Xodimlangu-uf^^ltfan , 
which Hultzsch translates: ‘the Villavan (be., the Cera king), who 
formerly had) distributed crores/ VaUmgndal means uldvudal, Tamilc- 
coftagamdi cf* S. K. Aiyangar, S. India and her Muhammadan Invaders , 
p. 14, n. 3, 

64. In this inscription the phrase read as Ve(nai) kOTidu 1 and 
corrected into Venat kandu 1 by Hultzsch occurs after Viral fariifu' and 
not before it as in the Tirukkadaiyur inscriptions noticed before; the 
Pudukkotah records to be noticed later follow the 6rlrangara reading. 
The phrase *tdnadimai-piigududaldr is omitted in the Srlrangam and 
Pudukkottah records, 

65. 404 of 1896, 

66. 170 of 1902. 

67. 163; 166 of Pudukkottai Inscriptions: (Texts). Both the records 
are in a bad state of preservation, and the published text is full of gaps 
and possibly some misreadings. 

68. The words employed here are the same as in SIL iii, 87, 11. 2 —3. 

69. Ibid., 88. 11. 3—6. 

70. I have to omit some obscure expressions at this point, 

71. I must not omit to reproduce the beautiful words of the original 
here: "Mdmaduraiyai ualangotidu Tiruudlavdy uraigum fen-tnafarJc^ 
konrairdr-sadaic-cefanjtidaraittoludirainji/ 

72. An inscription of the thirty-fourth year from Tirumalavadi 
(74 of 1895) gives yet another variant of the puyal vayttu introduction 
which describes the achievements of the armies of Kulottunga in the 
different quarters of the world—a description of no value to history. 

73. Cf, padUvalangi mudi valangi of SIL iii, 88 ? 1, 5, 

74. JV1. 

75. CV. ii. 128, n. 6. 
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76. Ceylon Journal of Science, G. U, pp, 105—6* Also CV. ii, p. 128, 
n, 6, The inscription mentioned above is 90 of 1905 wrongly noted as 
Vatteluttu and damaged in ARE. 1905. S. Paranavitane, JRAS^Ceylon 
Branch —xxxi, pp. 384—387, postulates three invasions of Ceylon by the 
Colas before ajj. 1200 on the strength of a statement regarding Kitti in 
the Sinhalese poem Scisaddvatc and the old commentary (sanne) on it. 
The details of the invasions are given only in the commentary, and it 
may be doubted if, without more evidence we may connect the rather 
vague statements in the commentary with the equally vague references 
to Ceylon in Kulotiunga’s inscriptions, P. also says: Tt seems there 
was a state of chronic warfare between the Colas and Sinhalese from 
the closing years of the reign of Parakramabahu I to the end of Polon- 
naruwa period, in which there were invasions and counter-invasions 
with varying fortune. 1 I doubt if the evidence of the CV. can support 
this statement; there was strife in Ceylon and one party or other always 
sought and gained aid, perhaps mercenary, from the continent, Ani~ 
kiuiga, Lokissara, and Magha himself came to Ceylon with armies re¬ 
cruited on the mainland. Lokissara II (1210-11), however, rewarded 
Loka Arakamena for valour shown in disposing of the Colas for His 
Majesty' (E2, iv, p. 88), 

77. PK. y pp. 142—3. 

78 Note that younger brothers are specially mentioned among 
these; I have pointed out elsewhere, PK. pp. 143-1, that Maravarman 

brother 3 ^ ** suceessor of Ja t Kulasekhara, was his'younger 

79. Among Kulottunga in’s inscriptions from the Pandya country 
may be: two from Tirukkalakkudi (Hd)-39 and 40 of 1916 (Yr 14) 

(Rd Tll^T^v 8 1,^ (y " 18) ’ ^ fr ° m Caturvedi-mangalam 

(Yr 39) f Yr ' 21)1 30(1 ° ne £r ° m T§nQr of 1926 

80. 49 of 1909; 670 of 1920; ARE. 1921, XJ, 64. 

81. IA. xxxviii, pp. 7—10; Nl. pp. 1430 ff. 

Ef. vii, p. 121, n. 5; ARE. 1908 II 79 
583 of 1907. 

. 578 of 19tt7 that Nallasiddha was the son of Erasiddha- 
other inscriptions call the eldest son Manmasiddhi. (El v ii pp' 153 ff)’ 
Hence the identity of Manmasiddha and Nallasiddha may'be accepted 
pace Venkata, I A. xxxviii, p. 10, n. 56. CL Sewell, HISL p. 130 n 
104 of 1892; 35 of 1893; 407, 408 of 1896—all in EL vii ed. 


82. 

83. 

84 


85, 
Liiders. 


87. 

88 . 

n. 56. 
89. 


El. vii, p. 155. 

NL KV. 39. 

Venkayya would read Manmasiddha here, I.A. xxxviii, p. 10, 

Sewell has suggested that Beta H was Nallasiddha HISI 
p. 395. But the number of Nallasiddha’s inscriptions and their pro- 

SSTr ** , Claim u f levying tribute from (483 of 

1906, Nf. R. 36 G. 1), imply such an active life for Nallasiddha as to 

falsify completely the statement in the Tammusiddhi inscriptions re¬ 
garding Betas exclusive devotion to religious austerities. On the other 
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hand, if wv identify Manm.isiddha with Nallaslddha, the other statement 
in the Tnmmusiddhi records, that Manma was dead in ajj. 1265 must 
be declared lu be wrong. And le must be acknowledged that the fEnvali 
inscription (KV. 33) mentions only Kallasfddha (Vftfikayya would read 
Manmasiddha here, and if this is correct, it directly contradicts the 
Tammufilddhi records) and TammuMddha, and states that though the 
former was the anointed sovereign, still Tammusiddlu curried on the 
affairs of state hy his grace, and thus supports Sewell's suggestion. But 
if Beta was Nallaslddha, and was anointed after Manma's demise, who 
was the author of the Nnllaskidlia inscriptions, of which there are 
several, dating from it,ft, 1192. if not earlier, some yf which doubtless 
precede the death of Minima, e. a.o, 1303* There seems to bo no 
means of reconciling all the statements in the Tamnuisitjdhi records 
with die data furnished by the Nullsaiddha records. It must be noted 
also that Nl. G. 86, dutod a-c. 1214, mentions Bdcaladevi, the queen of 
Manmasiddha, in a manner that implies that Manmn w*s atUJ abve. 

». iVf. K. 85, Veitltoyya says rightly that the inscription is mull* 
taled and ihe date is lost. IA. xxxvitJ, p. 16. n , 58. But the 'podStodV 
witli which the second Jfne begins, imd the dates In the odicr inscrip- 
tiona died above, make it probable that the regnal year is the ninth 
of Kulotttinga though it might also be the nineteenth or twenty-ninth. 
However that may be, it is not easy to accept Venknyya s statement: 
As the former {NoUasiddho) appears to have been ■ contemporary nf 
Kuiottimga III from his 27th to 35th year, it is clear that he must 
have come after Tammusiddhi/ when there Is nn mention of Tammu- 
siddhi earlier than 6. 1127 i.e. roughly the U7th year of Kulotdinga m, 
while NaUudddlin figures in many earlier inscriptions. 

91. NL K. 40. Vcnkayya thinks that the name of the Ncllore king 
was Munmasiddhn (l&fd. n. 54). This is very likely; for, seeing that 
Tammuslddha is invariably » styled in Sanskrit, the Sirfdha of the 
Sanskrit part of No. 40 may he the elder of the Skidha brothers 

92. 317 of 1929; m of 1892; 801 of 1997, 

93 . 197 qf 1894, 

94. 578 of 1907. 

95. Nl. A. 18. Another similar inscription (995 of 1894) is dated 
ajr, 1209 (Yr. 31). 

98. 195 of 1894; 129 of IBM 

97 . 456 of 1919, cf. JVJ. G. 78 (Yr. 27 of Kulottungo HI) which uw 
that Betamsn was the son uf Nallasiddha. 

98. 582 of 1907; NL N. 101. 

99. Nl. H. 8. 

m 001 of 1812, 

101. ARE. 1905, It, 19; 571 of 1907; 195 of 1892 Nl. N. 85, eta 

102. 483 of 1968. Venkrtyyo was Inclined to distinguish between 

the Bhujabalavira Nallasiddhanadeva Cota Maharaja cf this inscrip¬ 
tion and Nallaslddha, the son of Eresiddha (IA. xxxvill, p, 10), The 
former is represented also by other Inscriptions from the Nellore area. 
NL C, 1 is dated £. 1.05, which may be 1105, <aj>. 1183) and contains 
the expression.Jtappam konjin_KV. 12 also mentioning the levy¬ 

ing of tribute from Kind is dated S, 1138, and R. 26 with the sonic 
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titles as 483 of 1906 is dated three years later AJX 1217. The Bhuja- 
balavlra records are few and extend over practically the whole of 
Kulottunga’s reign; I think that Nallasiddha, the son of Erasiddha, is 
himself the author of these records, the titles in which are indicative 
of his claim to independence. Such pretentious records could not he 
issued every day and were published whenever, in the estimate of 
Nallasiddha, Kulothmga was too preoccupied to notice his action. 
Some such assumption would explain the facts so far known. But this 
means, once more, that we set aside the testimony of the Tammusiddhi 
records on the death of the eldest son of Erasiddha. If these assump¬ 
tions are correct, we may distinguish two periods when Nallasiddha 
found it possible to act like an independent king: (1) ajj. 1183-1192, 
when Kuldttunga was engaged in the Pandyan campaigns, (2) from 
A.ti. 1214 towards the close of Kulottunga T s reign when that monarch 
was, as we shall see, once more drawn into an encounter with the 
Pandyas* It may be noted that in this second period, we get records of 
a Bhujabalavlra Errasiddha (NL A. 38, R, 38, G, 59, G* 58) who rules 
in the early years of Rajaraja III, and like Nallasiddha, sometimes 
acknowledges the Cola suzerainty and sometimes does not. Was this 
Errasiddha the son of Nallasiddha? There is a record in Tiruppukkuli 
(Ch.), 192 of 1916, of the fifteenth year of a Nallasiddharasa of the 
family of Mukkanti Kaduvetti, It is engraved in very faulty language 
and gives the usual Pallava titles. Its date and relation, if any, to the 
Telugu-Coda Nallasiddha cannot be determined. 

103. EL vii, p. 150— dik dakrind gaiita-Kdncigund bahhuua (1. 17) 

104. 163, 169 etc. of 1913. 

105. 397 of 1925; 18 of 1925 which is doubtfully dated (1)5 also 
mentions it. 

106. 227 of 1917. 

107. ARE* 1907 II, 67. 

108. 322 of 1928. 

109. 9 of 1926. ARE. 1926, H, 32; 1928 II, 18. Contra PK pp 152 

n. 1. ' 

110. PK, ibid. 

111. Cf. 481 and 482 of 1908 on a Sundara Bandy a*s grant of 
the Cola country to the Rana-pati. No. 196 of I938j9 records division 
of Kaviri-nadu by Sundara between the Valava (Cola) and the 
Magadar-kon (Bana); no. 197 the demolition of the Cola palace ex¬ 
cepting the 16-pilIared mandapa where Pattinappdlai of Kannan had 
been published of old. ARE . 193S-9 II 27. 

112. Hoysaim ^ri-VtrabaJlfifa-deuana magam Vira-narasimha- 

devanu teiikalu-Rangana mele nadavandu. EC. vi, Cm. 56, 

, 113. JIH. vi p. 205. Contra El. vii. p. 162 and n. 10. ' See p. 420 

n, 15 below. 

114. EC. iv. SI. 29; JIH. vi. p, 201. 

115. EC. iv, Kr. 63; also Bl. 74. PK. p. 150; JIH. vi, pp 203—1 

116. JIH. vi, p. 200. 

117. 162 of 1926; 273 of 1914 etc. 

118. 259 of 1925; ante, p. 376, 

119. 80 of 1928. 
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120. 522 of 1902. 

121. EL viii, pp. 7—8. 

122. 554 of 1904. Contra Hultzsch S1I. iii, p. 205 and n, 5. 

123. 316 of 1909 (n.-d) 

124. 61 of 1890 (Yr. 23). 

125. 659 of 1902 (Yr. 37). 

126. Maravarman Sundara Pandya I also took the title: Mudi- 
valangum-perumal, PK. p. 153. 

127. 75 of 1925. 

128. ARE. 1925, II, 22. 

129. 538 of 1902 (Yr. 27). 

130. 454 of 1912. 

131. 114 of 1919. 

132. 339 of 1914. 

133. 190 of 1907. Acarya PuspanjaU (1940), pp. 3-7. 

134. ARE. 1908 II, 64—5. 

135. 560 of 1902: trupattu-ndtavadu panjattUe kasukku nlakku 
ariii virkka ponnum tetfina arttamum nellwn adaij/a ittu tirunadi- 
yaik-katti eri kdn-kaiyalum. 

136. 86 of 1911. 

137. The price of paddy mentioned in 86 of 1911 is 3 ndlis per 
kaht; this would mean, in terms of rice (converting at the ratio % of 
rice to paddy, the usual rate quoted in inscriptions), 1% measures of 
rice per kasu. 560 of 1902 of the next year from North Arcot gives the 
rate % measure per kasu. If the kaiu was the same coin in both instan¬ 
ces, the famine must have prevailed over a somewhat wide area, and 
become very much more acute in the second year of the scarcity than 
in the first. If this surmise is correct, 86 of 1911 would be the case 
of a man whose resources gave way at an early stage in the famine, 
when measures of public relief either by state authorities or by private 
Individuals were not yet thought of. 


138. 

457 of 1902. 


139. 

83 of 1926. 


140. 

113 of 1928. 


141. 

188, 216 of 1908. 


142. 

28 of 1927. 


143. 

117 of 1899; 460 of 1911; 473 of 1911. 


144. 

461 of 1913; 563 of 1902; 60 of 1890; 141 

of 1905. 

145. 

193 of 1894; 191. G. 86; 601, 602 of 1907; 

435 of 1911. 

146. 

460 of 1911—EC. x. Mb. 44 (b). 


147. 

ARE. 1912 n 30. PK. p. 148. 


148. 

117 of 1899 (Yr. 2). See n. 37 ante. 


149. 

195 of 1892; also 10 of 1893; 116 of 1922; 

303 of 1897. 

150. 

546, 558 of 1902; 559 of 1906 (Yr. 14); 546 of 1912 (Yr, 34). 

151. 

24 b of 1903 (Yr. 4); 557 of 1902 (Yr. 

35). See also 291 of 


1902 (Yr. 20), 532 of 1902 (Yr. 21); 283 of 1902 (Yr. 33); 388 of 1902 
(Yr. 31) and n. Ill ante. 93 of 1918 (Yr. fi). 

152. Ante, pp. 349-50. 

153. 157 of 1906. 

154. 413 of 1909. 
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155. 74 of 1918; 463 of 1921. 

156. He is said to be of the K&ttuk-kudi, Kadava line in 381 of 
1921, n-d. 

157. 63 of 1919. 

158. 487 of 1921. 

159. 197 of 1905. 

160. 486 of 1921, of the eleventh year of Kopperunjinga, from Tiru- 
ven nainall ur, records the re-engraving of an older inscription of the 
12th year of Tribhuvanacakravartin Rajarajadeva recording a gift by 
Atkolli Kadavaraya for the birth of a son. 

161. No. 488-a of 1902, 508 of 1902; ARE. 193718 II 41 (496 of 1937-8). 

162. 296 of 1912 of which v. 3 forms 178 of 1921. The theory of 

two Kopperunjingas (SII. xii Intm. p. viii and no. 130) is both unneces¬ 
sary and unwarranted by the sources. 

163. ARE. 1913, n 66 says that Kakatiyas were expelled from the 
south as a result of this battle by Kadava H, There is no basis for this 
statement unless it be one stanza in the prososti which has reference to 
vad,amanua7 f northern kings. This verse stands in no relation whatever 
to the Sevur fight, and it gives us the precious historical information 
that the northern kings’ who did not come and make obeisance to the 
Kadava, could not find even a hill or a forest to which they could fly 
for refuge! 

164. 531 of 1902, 

165. 312 of 1902. 

166. 477, 479 of 1921. 

167. 313 of 1902 (Yr. 17), 133 of 1900 (Yr. 28). 

168. 73 of 1906 (Yr. 38). 

169. 390 of 1902 (Yr. 11). 

170. 534 of 1902 (Yr. 25). 

171. 73 of 1906 (Yr. 38). 

172. 414 of 1909 (Yr. 6). 

173. 114 of 1900 (Yr. 3); 538 of 1902 (Yr. 27). 

174. Ante p. 266. 

175. 536 of 1902 (Yr. 10). 

176. 161 of 1902. 

177. Cf. the undated inscriptions of Naralokavira—Studies vii' 
ante p. 333. 


178. 8 of 1900. 

179. S1I, i, 75; El. vi, pp. 331—3. 

180. 107 of 1900; S1I. vii, 119. 

181. See in particular 440 of 1913; 223 of 1904- 56 of 1922 
4B3 . of „ 1908 < Yr ' 18 >; 115 of 19*0 (Yr. 20); 516 of 1902 (Yr 


(Yr. 13): 
27); 435 


Chapter XVI 


RAJARAJA in AND RAJENDRA IH, 
THE END 1216-1279 


The date of Rajaraja’s accession falls between June 27 
and July 10, a,d. 1216J This date no doubt 
Accession of marks, not his accession to the throne in 
Eajaraja in, ^ a ^ SQ j ute r ight, but his recognition by 

his predecessor as heir apparent. It must have been some 
time after this that Sundara Paiidya's invasion of the Cola 
country and the intercession of Vlra Narasimha to secure a 
respite for the Cola power occurred. And Kulottunga III 
died soon after. The reign of the third Rajaraja began badly, 
and these initial misfortunes were but the precursors of much 
greater calamities; again the Hoysalas had to come to the 
rescue. 


What was the relation of Rajaraja to Kulottunga? Was 
he the son whom the Cola monarch (Kuldttunga III) on his 
return from exile, presented to the Pandyan conqueror who 
sent for him in order to give him back his kingdom? This may 
have been so, but we lack definite evidence, Rajaraja’s in¬ 
scriptions call Kulottunga IH p eriyadevar (the elder lord) ; 2 
so do the inscriptions of Rajaraja’s successor Rajendra IIL* 
But th is is not enough to sustain the inferences that Rajaraja 
was a son or nephew of Kulottunga HI or that Rajendra was 
his brother, 4 Periyadivar does not seem to signify anything 
more specific than priority in succession; Rajendra III des¬ 
cribes Rajaraja III also by the same term,® There seems to 
be no reason why we should not suppose that Rajaraja was 
the son of Kulottunga, and Rajendra of Rajaraja; but this 
cannot yet be proved. 

The most common pra-sasti of the reign is a relatively 
short description of the glories of Cola rule 
Praiastis, under Rajaraja III; it begins sir manni iru 

ndngu tisai , 6 and does not contain a single historical faet, and 
it is not worth studying the minor variations in the words 
of the prasasti. Two inscriptions containing the prosasti 
C, 53 
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call for some remark. One of them comes from Tiruvorriyur 7 
and is dated in the third year of a Parakesari alios Tribhu- 
vana Cakravarti Ulaguyya-vanda-pemmaJ* Now the expres¬ 
sion Ulaguyya-vanda-pemmalj the lord by whose coming the 
world was saved, is a title rather than a name, and is found 
in the inscriptions in relation to Kulottunga III s and Raja- 
raja III. 9 The title Parakesari in this inscription points to 
Kulottunga III; but no other inscription of that king is known 
to contain the prasasti now being considered. On the other 
hand* the prosasii itself and the contents of the record which 
have reference to the punishment of some persons for treason, 
a recurring feature of the reign of Rajaraja, point to the 
successor of Kuldttunga III. This record is, therefore, best 
assigned to the reign of Rajaraja, the Parakesari title given 
in it being held to he mistake for Rajakesarh 10 The same expla¬ 
nation holds also with regard to the second of the inscrip¬ 
tions mentioned above, a record from Tiruverumbur with sir 
manni introduction and Parakesari title. 11 Such chance mis¬ 
takes can hardly justify the assumption, sometimes put for¬ 
ward, that, in this period, the Rajakesari and Parakesari titles 
were applied rather indifferently to one and the same king. 

Another much longer prasasti of a high literary quality, 
also of little use for purposes of history, begins with the words 
sir mannu malarmagal , 12 The state of the country, the per¬ 
sonal appearance and the character of its ruler, and the sub¬ 
ject races paying tribute to him, are all described in this 
prasasti; but the description is so hyperbolic and conven¬ 
tional that we learn from it more of the ways of court-poets 
than of the subjects they handle. Two queens are mentioned, 
the senior, a Ban a princess who is said to have shared equal 
authority with the king and to have been consecrated with 
him, 13 and the junior having the title Buvana-muludu^aiyal. 


Political 

changes. 


The reign of Rajaraja was a period of continuous trouble. 

It coincides with an epoch of great changes 
in the political map of the South, and Raja¬ 
raja was obviously no great warrior or 


statesman. The Colas were exposed to assaults from within 
and without. The Pandyas in the south and the Hoysalas 
in the west had by now risen to the rank of great powers led 
by rulers of exceptional merit, and the one chance of survival 
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for the Colas was the rivalry between these two new powers 
neither of which would let the ancient Cola Kingdom fall a 
prey to the other. In the north-west the Cajukyas of Kalyanf 
had given way before the newly risen power of the Soup a s, 
In the north-east, the Telugu-C$das Of Ncllore held an im¬ 
portant place and their relations with the Hoysalas on the 
one side and the Kakatlyas on the other formed another 
remarkable chapter of the history of the time. Nearer home 
the Kadava chieftains of Ktidalur and Sindamangalaivi were 
not slow to take advantage of the growing weakness of their 
suzerain. 

For two centuries and a half after the invasion of 
Ky^a ill, in the middle of the tenth century, the Cola empire 
had grown in strength and prestige, and the set back it 
suffered at the dose of the reign of Kulottunga I had no vital 
consequences and had left the somewhat diminished empire 
quite as strong and influential as ever. And it took a lead¬ 
ing part in settling the succession dispute in the Pandysn 
Kingdom, But the disaster that followed not long after, the 
invasion of Maravarm&n Sundara Fajjdyo in the closing years 
of the reign of Kulottunga ill. exposed the hollowness of the 
Cola power in this period. Far the first time in many gene¬ 
rations. the Cola capitals were sucked by an enemy and the 
Co|n king reduced to the position of a wandering refugee, a 
fate that the Colas had often inflicted on their enemies. 'Hie 
Cola king indeed regained his position, hut after begging for 
it from his conqueror and on terms that no longer left him 
an independent ruler. And even this mercy was due to Hoy- 
xala aid. This was the signal for the overgrown vassals of 
the Coja Kingdom to disregard the authority of their suze¬ 
rain, and at the earliest opportunity that offered itself, either 
to transfer their allegiance or to declare their independence, 
This was the State of affairs when Kulottunga III died, and 
the reign of RaJarSja III began. 

Inscriptions from the Tanjore district mention that 
there were great disorders in the fifth year 
Disturbances in of ihe reign resulting in loss of security 
tiw ycar and damage to property, 1 * These disorders 
are only vaguely characterised as duritnnpfil (troubles) and 
JcsdbJinm (agitation) , and there is no more indication of their 
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exact nature. It is dear from the inscriptions, however, that 
they led to the temporary desertion of one temple, its images 
and movable property being carried elsewhere for safety, and 
the permanent destruction of the records and title-deeds of 
two villages which had subsequently to improvise fresh 
records after inquiry. These disturbances might have been 
purely local; at any rate there is no dear evidence uf their 
being due to war or foreign invasion. 13 

There were other conflicts going on in whsl was still 
Other conflicts nominally Cola territory, conflicts of which 
We hear only faint echoes in the records of 
the time. An inscription dated a.d. 1223-4 from the North 
Arcot district, 15 mentions a tight between Viranarasingadeva 
Yadav&rlya and the Kadavaraya at Uratti, perhaps Oratti of 
to-day in the Ch ingle out district. The fight is mentioned inci¬ 
dentally in commemorating the heroism of a soldier, who 
fought in the army of the Yadavaraya and lost his life in an 
attack on the Kadavaraya himself. Both these chief tains 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Cob ruler. We have no 
information concerning the occasion for the conflict and we 
cannot say if the Kadavaraya was Kopperflnjinga him¬ 
self or, what is perhaps more likely, his father. 1 ’ The 
Kadavaraya also came into conflict with the Hoys ala 
about the same time if not earlier. In an inscription 
Which from its cyclic year may be dated about a.jj. 121 8.1 s 
Viru Narasimha styles himself fC«nra-K«nca*a Ktidauakulan- 
t<ll<U and KadaunTUj/qdisapflft,}. If the date of the inscription 
Were not uncertain, we may even suppose that the Kadava 
had taken advantage of the invasion of the Cola country by 
the Pandya king or entered into league with him, and that, 
in order to save the Cob kingdom, the Hoysolas had to deal 
with the Kadava as well as the Pandya himself. 1 ® Whatever 
that may be, there are other inscriptions which bring Nara- 
simha into definite relation with Kind in this period. One 
of them, a,5 , 1230,® states that Vira Nara<im1ia was ruling 
from Kane!, and another inscription, undated, mentions that 
some of his troops (bkenindna) were stationed at Kanci. 31 
These references to local disturbances and wars among 
feudatories and to the supervening of Hoysala influence in 
different directions give a measure of the disintegration of the 
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Cola Kingdom and the helplessness of its ruler in the midst 
of growing difficulties. This impression is strengthened by 
the unusually large number of trials for treason reported in 
the inscriptions of the reign, 

Rajaraja was evidently not only weak but foolish. For, 
if we may trust the Pandyan inscriptions 
Pandyan Q f h e deliberately broke the terms 

of the treaty with his Pandyan overlord 
and thus contrived to bring about the capital disaster 
of the reign. 'The Cola* says the prasasti of Maravaraman 
Sudara Pandya I, 

"no longer considered it the proper course to own alle¬ 
giance to the ruler who had bestowed the crown on him 
on a former occasion. He began once more to feel that 
his security lay in his own fertile country* and declined 
to do the usual honour to the commands (of the Pandya) t 
refused to pay the usual tribute* and (instead) despatched 
a large army (peram) preceded by an advance guard 

(tu£i)V 

The events that followed this attempt to throw off the Pan¬ 
dyan allegiance are described in the Pandya praiasfi, in a 
unique historical inscription from Tiruvendipuram, 22 and in 
the historical romance, GadyakarTiamrta of Kalakalabha, 
composed not many years after the events. The reference to 
the events of the time by the last author is very brief, but 
illuminating. Without his assistance, the proper sequence 
of events must have remained a matter of conjecture, and not 
the certainty that if now is. 

To begin with the Pandyan side of the story, 23 The expe¬ 
ditionary force sent by the Cola was rolled back and a pitched 
battle fought in which the Colas suffered heavy loss in men, 
horse and elephants; the enemy country was irrigated with 
the blood of fallen foes and sowed with kavadi , the whole body 
of women in the enemy’s harem including the chief queen of 
the Cola monarch were taken captive, and made to carry the 
water-jar and other auspicious objects before the Pandya 11 
ruler on the occasion of his triumphal entry into the Cola 
capital, Mudikonda-solapuram, where a uijai/abhiseJca (the 
anointment of victors) was performed, 24 The Gadyakarna - 
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mftn takes up the story at. this point and connects it with the 
events recorded in the Tiruvendipurum inscription. It says:» 

Defeated in bat Lie by the Pandya ruler, King Raja- 
raja abandoned his capital and together with his retinue 
tMpnrimrfiTO) sought to reach the side of his ally, the 
ruler of Kimtala; while on his way, ho was overtaken by 
she Kadava king—who had a vanguard of forest troops 
and had grown strong by the accession of the troops from 
foreign lands fmlcediadeso) .-and together with his fol¬ 
lowers war taken captive after a light. By this enemy 
who had descended on him like a bolt from the blue, who, 
by his many stratagems, seemed a partial incarnation of 
Siambara, who was the very embodiment of guile In the 
cunning devices he adopted,—by tills enemy, the King (Rl- 
jaroja) was dragged to his own city Jay ants man gala, When 
he heard this painful news, (Narasimha) started (from 
his capital) in a few days, reached the northern bank of 
the Keviui and encamped in the neighbourhood of Sri- 
rangam, and despatched his dotidaitdtha to punish all the 
enemy atimantag, brought about the release of his friend, 
the Coia king, and levied tribute from the Plijdyfl... 

The Tiruvendipuram inscription narrates the campaign 
j., . Hoysala Dondanathas in consider- 

Jinga'apart abl * detail, and establishes the identity of 

Kadava chieftain, who attacked and impri¬ 
soned Rnjargja and subsequently released him, with the cele¬ 
brated Koppcrunjinga (Maharaja-simha in Sanskrit) who 
fills a rather large place in the annals of the period. Other 
inscriptions from the Tamil and Kannada country' confirm 
these facts, 

That KopperuiilInga had come of age and was already 
prominent among the Kfidava chieftains, and that these chief¬ 
tains still acknowledged the nverlordship of the Cola, at least 
in name, may be inferred from an inscription 2 * found in Vrd- 
dhacalam, dated in the 14th year of Rajaraja (a,o. 1230) and 
recording an endowment by one of the ngnmbadf wudclts of 
Koppe run jingo The Tinivendlpuram inscription opens with 
a statement of the facts mentioned in the Gfldi/ekanpdMirffi. 
adding piquancy to the reports of Kopperufljinga's misdeeds 
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that reached Niirasimha; for here he is said not only to have 
imprisoned Lhe Co|a emperor (sdln-rakravani) at Scndaman- 
galain. but to Have employed his troops to devastate the 
Cola country and desecrate its temples including Vi^U“ 
sthanas— the Hoysalas were staunch Vaisnavas, Narasimha 
left Darasamudra, continues the inscription, saying that he 
would not allow his trumpet (fcfifdm) to be blown until after 
he had re-established his name as the Defender of the C6]a 
monarchy fCnlh-mtfhe uprooted the 
Magara kingdom! 27 doubtless an ally of the Paody* nnd 
Kadava, on his way p and encamped at Pacciir, two miles to 
the north of the Coleroon opposite Srirangam. From his camp, 
Narasimha despatched two djtn^dandyaka^ Appanna and 
Samudra Goppayya, with orders to carry destruction into the 
country of Koppenmjinga and rednstal the Cola emperor in 
his place. Accordingly, the two commanders sacked FJleri 
and Kalliyur-mulai held by Kopperunjinga, and Toludagaiyiir 
held by Sola~kon r evidently one of bis lieutenants, killed 
some of the mttctalfe of the king (Hajaraja) and Parakrama- 
bahup the king el Ceylon, who hod joined the enemy T and, 
after worshipping the God of Cidambaram, they devastated 
many places inch as TogtfamanaI]ui\ Tiruvadi and Tiravak- 
karaj, to the south of the river Viranjavasi (Gudiiiim) and 
east of Sendamangalam, and struck terror into the hearts of 
the Inhabitants by burning crops, 53 capturing women and 
plundering people; finally they made preparations to invest 
£cndajimngalam t when Koppcrunjinga sent word to Nara- 
simha that he was ready to restore the Cola emperor to liberty 
and his throne, and Narasimha transmitted the offer to his 
commanders. Then they received the Coja emperor with 
honour and accompanied him back to his country. 

So £ar the Tiruvcndipurnm inscription. The suggestion 
has been made that the inscription is found engraved in this 
village, because it was here that the Hoysala generals took 
leave of the Cola king Rajaroja HI, a f ter bis restoration, 35 
AH the villages mentioned in this inscription have been traced 
in the South A rent district. It is not clear, however, w ho 
the Ceylon ruler Famkrsinabahu wcts T He cannot be iden¬ 
tical with Farakramabahu !T oi Ceylon who came to the 
throne in 12315,^ tar here Farakrauiabihu is said to have lost 
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Kis life Ln the year 1230, He was perhaps $omc other prince 
of the Ceylonese rwjl family and may be token to uorreapond 
fo the iriiecrfm and rcfdc^ifctJ help which Kopparuiijinga com¬ 
manded in this fight, according to the author of the Gadya- 
katiuimrta. 

Other inscriptions confirm these facts and in one im¬ 
portant. respect supplement the TiruvendipUrem record. One 
of them states that Appauna end Goppaj'ja earned the praises 
oi Narasimha by attacking the Kadavaraya and releasing the 
Coja, 111 Another inscription dated a.D. 1232 states that the 
country round Midtir in the Tart] ore district was formerly 
ruled by Kupperunjinga, and records a revision of the rules 
of tenancy cultivation rendered necessary thereby i JU An un¬ 
dated inscription from Vayalur (VailUr. N. Arcot) 32 men¬ 
tions that Kopperunjinga alias Alagiya Slya defeated the Cola 
King at Teflaru (30 miles south of KaficI), a fact mentioned 
nowhere else, and having cast him and his ininisters in prison, 
occupied the Cdja country. After the brief prose pa 
recording these facts, there occur five verses in different 
metres in praise of Kdpperunjinga’s heroism in which, of 
course, we hear nothing of the release of the Cola or of the 
success of the Hoysaia generals, but only of the defeat of the 
Kamitas and the glories of Kopperun jingo, also called by 
the titles Avani-Narayana, Krpatunga, and ruler of Toijdai 
end Mallai. The same features recur in other inscriptions of 
his in the Sanskrit language. 33 That KopperunjLtiga and the 
HoysoJas continued their fights becomes clear from the fact 
that Vira Somes vara is said to have encamped at Mangalaui 
in the course of a campaign against the Kadava in the year 
Duxmukha (a.d, 1236). 34 

While his general; were carrying out his instructions 
regarding Knpperufijmga and the Cola 
pivrfym* ° f king, Narasimha himself conducted opera¬ 

tions against the Fairly a. The OaAyakar- 
pomita asserts that Narasimha levied tribute from the Pap- 
d.va ruler, and it seems that the decisive encounter between 
the Paijdya and Hoysaia troops took place at MahSndraman- 
gabim. on the Kaveri river. 3 ® An inscription at Haranohafli* 
mentions that Narasimha was encamped at Ravitadanakoppa 
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with the object of leading a campaign against the Fagdya 
king and states that the sea was rearing out its advice to the 
latter to give up everything to the Hoysala and live in peace 
as his servant. Other Hoysala inscriptions state that Rome- 
svaram was reached in the course of this campaign or scon 
after** We hear nothing of all this from the Pandya inscrip¬ 
tions. In the prases fi of Matavarman Sundara Patjdya I T the 
account of his second campaign against the Co|a stops with 
the v$ayabhi$<!ka. and this is obviously not the whole truth; 
for it leaves unexplained the restoration of Itiijaraja to the 
Cola throne after he was forced to relinquish it to the P5n- 
dyan invader. There can be no doubt that for a second time 
the Hoysala maintained the balance of power among the 
sou them kin gdoms by preventing the abolition cf the inde¬ 
pendent Cola monarchy and the annexation of its territory to 
the psndyan kingdom. The political settlement reached at 
the close of these campaigns in aid of the Co]a seems to have 
been scaled by dynastic marriages; Vira Sdmesvara, the son 
of Vira Narasimha, is called mamndi by the successors of 
both May. Sundara Fairly a I and Rajaraja III. 33 

For the rest of liis reign, Rojaraja continued to enjoy his 
position without any serious trouble, The 
Stafc<i of the provenance of Rajara;a T s inscriptions shows 
that for the bulk, of the period his nominal 
sway extended over practically the whole of the Cola king¬ 
dom as it was at the death of Kuldttunga in, The contents 
of. the. inscriptions indicate equally clearly the growing 
dependence of the Cola power OH Hoysala support and the 
progressive increase of local disorders and treasons and the 
disregard of the feudatories of the empire fur the central 
power. The forms of central government and local adminis¬ 
tration appear to have remained the isame as before; but the 
executive strength of the government, never very great in 
the Hindu state, but realised in a greater measure under the 
great Cojas than under any other dynasty, was now visibly 
on the wane. In a,d. 1246, 39 Rajendra was recognised as heir 
apparent, as is seen from the dates in his inscriptions. But 
Rajaraja lived on till at least ^fiO, 5 * 8 

The inscriptions of RajorSja ITT dated up to the thirtieth 
year if not later are found in the modern districts of Salem, 
C. 51 
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ChittOor, Cud da pah and Nellore- we find also the inscrip¬ 
tions uf his successor Rajendra 111 over practically Lhe same 
area; these facts imply that the hegemony of the Cola power 
continued to he recognised over the whole of this area in this 
period. But this was no more than a traditional form which 
apparently persisted for some time after its substance had 
disappeared. For nothing stands out in clearer relief from the 
records of the time than the absence nf a central co-ordinat¬ 
ing authority, and the readiness with which treasons and con¬ 
spiracies seem to have been set nn foot We have traced the 
growth of the practice among local chieftains of contracting 
alliances for offence and defence without any regard to the 
central government; the habit had spread to the heart of the 
Cola country by the beginning of Bajarlja + s reign and there 
is an instance*® of three chiefs in the Tanj ore district itself 
contracting such a mutual alliance in the third year of the 
reign, a d. 1219; except for the facts that the inscription re¬ 
cording this event hi dated in a regnal year of Itajaraja III, 
and the treaty of alliance acknowledged a common fealty duo 
from the allies to the Cola king, which perhaps meant that 
the alliance would not huld against that ruler* there is no 
evidence that the government of Rljaraja had anything to 
do with it* Another instance of a rather protracted feud 
ending in a matrimonial alliance between the parties is 
furnished by a record of A.D. 1232 from Tiruvennainallur J* 1 
the parlies to the dispute and to the alliance that followed 
it were members of the Kadovaraya and Cidiraya families 

Instances of treason have reached us not through direct 
testimony, but by Lhe indirect evidence of 

w^ Cr B OTfi^n#nt in5criptiona ^carding the public sale of 
land, and other properly forfeited to Lhe 
state on account of treasonable offences (rdjadroAam); it is 
not possible, therefore r to discover the exact nature of the 
offences which led to the punishment or any details regard¬ 
ing them. Though such rases were not unknown under other 
Co .a rulers* lhe number uf reported Instances is unusually 
large during R§j&r£Ja f s reign, and it appears legitimate to 
suppose that this is partly due to the unsettled condition of 
the land and the loss of strength and efficiency in the central 
government There was a public auction (Rajardj^pperU' 
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vilai) in Shiyali (Tan j ore Dt) on the 317th day of the 
eighth regnal year of the king, 42 at which the king's officers 
specially chosen for the purpose disposed, of lands belonging 
to same traitors and such among their relations, employees 
and slaves as had been Involved in the treason {drohaitukku 
Utpattdrum), An inscription from Valivalam (Tanj ore dis¬ 
trict) 43 records that in a.d. 123G f a commission of eight royal 
officers realised 33,000 k&sux as proceeds of a similar sale of 
lands forfeited by persons who had turned against the 
Itliig—drohigalcf^p-pniiiraiyitm Jed-^i mdrirta nilam Again at 
Kdyil Tirumd]am, iU an order of confiscation issued on the 
343th day of the 20th year, was given effect to on the SOth 
day of the succeeding year* at an interval of about three 
months, and five v&li and four mil of land yielded to the royal 
treasury a sum of 13.000 knAu$ m More details are forthcoming 
in regard to the next instance from Sivapuram (Tanjore Dt.) 
and of the twenty-third regnal year; 45 these details show 
that the charge of rajudruJiam should not be understood in 
the sense that suggests itself at first sight, that of treason in 
a political sense, but in that of turbulence or persistent 
insubordination. In this particular case* two hva-brihmttnas 
(temple priests) were punished by the mtihehyaraa (the 
congregation) and the ur for TdjadroAeitt and ritNxdrohnrri 
The inseriptkm says that the accused handed over to a con¬ 
cubine the jewels belonging to the goddess, misappropriated 
temple funds entrusted to them, refused to pay the dues on 
lands held by them T and misbehaved in other ways; they 
not only ignored commands issued to them by the king, but 
maltreated the messengers of the king by beating them and 
ducking them. They are also said to have committed in¬ 
describable sins through the KctTmadiyas and to have col¬ 
lected 50,000 (coins?) g perhaps a case [if irresponsible local 
Oppression The mention of the Kcm-nadiyas must be parti¬ 
cularly noted; for it points to an incidental result of Hoysala 
intervention in the Cola kingdom and indicates the presence 
of bands of mercenaries who had no sympathy with the 
local population and were ready to cany out the biddings of 
any ruffian who commanded the means to pay them. There 
is yet another ins Lance also from the Taujore district (Tim- 
venkiidu) 411 of forfeiture of property for treason which is 
seen, from the name of the lirumandira-dlai, to be clearly 
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of the reign of RajarSjs ITT. It is remarkable that all these 
instances come from the central regions of the Coja kingdom, 
clear proof that the administration was floundering even in 
the limited area to which it had become confined by the 
increasing independence of the greater vassals in the out- 
lying parts of the kingdom. 

The intervention of the Hoysala power secured for the 
Hoysalas. kingdom a somewhat longer lease of 

than the Pandyes would have allowed 
it, >ut 1 is respite was nut obtained without some cost and 
it is worth while tracing the part of the Hoysala princes and 
Generals in the affairs ol the Cola country as revealed by the 
Cola inscriptions themselves. An inscription from Tiru- 
vadalturai (in the Vrddhaealam taluq of the South Arcot 
distnul) dated in the tenth year*? a.d. 1226, states that the 
Hoysala king Narasimhadeva had destroyed the country aid 
earned away images from the temple of that village'some 
ime before and records the re-consecration of the temple. 
The date of this record seems to rule out the possibility of 
rmmectmg these transactions wiLh the campaign of Appaipia 
and Satnudra Goppayya, recorded in the Tiruvendinuram 
Oiscnpuon.^ Tt has been pointed out before that Nurasimha 
imght have taken the side of the Coja earlier on ih* occa¬ 
sion of the first Pandyan invasion and proceeded against the 
Kedav.j ally of the V^yan invader.™ Possibly, Tiruvadat- 
tucai was then in the occupation of the Kadava and suffered 
damage as pari of the enemy country. The Katfava was 
forced once more to acknowledge the Coja overlordship and 
When peace was restored, the people became free to repair 
the damages inflicted by war. The presence of Ilcysala troops 
(bherundas) a i KancT about this time is attested by the gift 

by Baralad ^ i - th * daughter of 
Bhultideya-nayaku of Doruamudn » of another lamp three 

Am manna Dowfeniyaka « 
and Of a_ whole village by Gbppayya Danina yakn in A ,n. 

, ’ <>me tji!ie atcr a jwadfcani of Sumesvara, the son 
and successor of Naraslmha, also makes a gift at KancI® 

Hoysala influence in other parts of the kingdom Is attest* 
ed hjf r€COrds of Vallaya Da^anayaka. a prad^ni of 
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Nararimha, al Timmalavadi 54 by n member of ike subordi¬ 
nate establishment (&ruptf£aigaf) of Nararimha’s queen 
Somaladevi at Tlmgokarnam-^ Vallaya is also seen making 
another gilt at Kandpuram in a,d. 1233, when he is called 
a prndfcnni of Somes vara * 

In lact, after they began sometime about 1218 to take 
Uie side of the Colas against the Pandyas in the struggle 
between these two power s p the Hoy sal as appear steadily to 
have improved their position and influence in the Cola and 
the Pandya kingdoms They evidently aspired to a sort of 
hegemony over the whole of South India and to some extent 
succeeded in realising their ambition for a time, during the 
stEjond quarter of the thirteenth century. Depending for 
their very existence on die hacking of the Hoysalas, the 
Colas were In no position to offer any resistance to their 
aggrandizement: even the Pandyas found themselves com- 
pel led to purchase peace with the Hoysalas by a tacit recogni¬ 
tion of their dominant position. Attention may be drawn 
Here to the frequent mention of Hoysala kings and generals 
in the Faodyttn inscriptions of the period , 57 and In portieuiar T 
to two records from FudukkotUh T M dated about a,d, 1245, 
which mention the capture of Kana-nadu by Ravi-deva, a 
general of the Hoysala Vira-Sdmesvara. It was not till the 
rise of the greatest Pandya ruler of the time, Jalavarman 
Sundara Pandya, i + e. r till after the middle of the century, 
that the expansion of the Hoysala power received a check. 

For all its weakness, the Cu]a power maintained the 
appearance of sovereign rule over a con- 
territory' almost till towards the 
&nd of RafarSja 1 * long reign. This be¬ 
comes dear from a review of the inscriptions dated in his 
regnal years and issued by rulers who still called themselves 
vassals of the Cola emperor. Even the notorious Kdpperun- 
jinga was no exception. We have seen that the attempt of 
this chieftain to throw off his allegiance to his Cola overlord 
was suppressed in 1230-31 by the intercession of Vira- 
Norasiuiha. The inscriptions of Kopperunjinga, however, 
show that he had a rather long and stormy career, and that 
In the political confusion that prevailed in the period, he 
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found it easy to set himself up as a more or less independent 
ruler and pursue a policy of his own towards the neighbour- 
tog States. He counts his regnal years from a,D, 1243 and 
inscriptions citing those years run in a series up to the thirty- 
sixth year, c. a.x>. 1279, i.e., almost to the end or the period 
covered by this chapter. It is needless to follow here the 
detail of his career. His conflicts with the Hoysalos and 
the KakatTyas whose supremacy he had to acknowledge in 
[be n&itli, jS the attack on his capital Scndamangalam deli¬ 
vered by Ja(avarman Sundara Pajjdya, and the numberless 
gifts made and constructions undertaken by KopperuiijLnga 
at various places In the whole area extending from Tanjore 
as far as Drak$irama and Tripurantakam—these do not pro¬ 
perly belong to Cola history. It should, however, be noted 
that as late as juj. 1246 and 1247 we find the officials and 
relatives of Kbpperuhjinga, if not the chieftain himself, 
acknowledging the over lordship of RSjaraja m.so Among 
the Other feudatories, the Telugu-Codas, of whom something 
has been said, already, may be noted first. Manumasid- 
dhurasa who had tho title Calukya-n5r5yana and made a gift 
to the great Siva temple at Kaiicipuram in a.u. 1218 ; ej 
M adhlirantaka Pottappiccuja Erasiddharasa, gifts from whose 
officials and relatives are recorded in Rajivs inscriptions 
from Kancipuram and Nellore between his fifth and eleventh 
regnal years;« Maiamiidevarasa and Pudoliyaras* mention¬ 
ed to records of the sixth and eighth year* of Itajumja from 
the Cmttoor district; 63 and the great Tikka I himself who 
figures under the name Gandagupala along with his queen 
and his officials in a large number of Bajarajs’s inscriptions « 
are the chief among the Telugu-Cwfes who flourished in this 
retgn. Likewise we find a number of Yadavarayas, Sambuva- 
myas and Cediyarfiyas nlso among the feudatories, parti, 
cularly in the earlier years of the reign; it b not necessary 
to repeat the names of these chieftains which may be gathered 
by a perusal of the inscriptions of the reign; but the fact that 
so many of these well-known local dynasties continued to ac¬ 
knowledge the Coja overlordship fill sn h tG in the reign of 
Ra-ara ja is of some significance in the history of the decline and 
fall of the Coia empire. Some of the names show that 
chieftains of Bans, Vaidumba, Nujamha and Ganga extra* 
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tiun were also counted among these feudatories. We have 
already mentioned Hoysnia generals citing the regnal years 
or Rajaraja while recording their gifts in KancTpuram, 
Karuvur^ and other places. Even a Kalinga ruler Aniyanga 
Rhlmadeva Rahuta adopts this course in making an endow¬ 
ment in Kaiiclputam in the twentieth year of RaJaraja, a.d. 
1236,“ These facts show that the hold of the Cola empire on 
the imagination of the people was still great, even after the 
disasters brought on it by the incompetence and cowardice 
of Rijaraja III. 

Hajendra^ who, as we have seen, was recognised as heir 
apparent in A_D r 1246, was an abler prince 
The pftsitfcm of than Raj Ora j a IIT, His inscriptions contain 
a Sanskrit which records his efforts 

to restore to the Colas at least a part of their ancient power 
and prestige which they had lost SO completely owing Lo the 
niter incapacity of Rajaraja, For fourteen years after his 
right to the succession was recognised, Rajoraja continued to 
rule in name, but there can be little doubt that during all 
this period, and perhaps even for some years before, the 
substance of power lay in the hands of his abler colleague. 
The inscriptions of Rajar£j& diminish in their number and 
range in the closing years of his reign, particularly from the 
thirty-fourth regnal year, when they arc confined practically 
to the two modern districts of North Arcot and Neliore. In 
the same period, the inscriptions of Rajendra h on the other 
hand* are relatively more numerous and come from practically 
all parts of the Coja kingdom. This can hardly be an accident, 
and must be ascribed to some definite understanding by which 
the baneful effects of Rajaraja J s political incompetence were 
circumscribed. There is no evidence that Raj a raj a and 
Rajcndra were ever engaged in a civil war, as has sometimes 
been thought; or that there was a formal division of the 
kingdom, or finally, that Rajaraja was murdered by 
Eajindxa * 7 


It may be doubted If the prasestr of Rajondra mentions 
the historical fact*: recorded in it in the 
Th^ of order of their occurrence^ and considering 

R*jEpicIr.<. f ac t that the prniosti can be traced to 

the seventh year of R&jendra^* a d 1253, when Rnjaraja was 
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alive, we may uundudp that in a few years after he 
became heir apparent, Rajendra had gone .iume way to realise 
his ambitious programme of recovery. The evidence of 
Huysala inscriptions renders it even probable that he entered 
on this task earlier than 124(1, The pmiasti says that Raj end ru 
avenged the humiliation pul upon the Cola power and that by 
his prowess he enabled fiajarSja to wear two crowns for three 
years, 63 In some redactions, the pradasli also states that 
Ftojendra was expert in cutting off the crowned heed of the 
PSndya,«9 while an inscription from Tripurantakam,™ dated 
in the fifteenth year, contains the mom sober claim: iruoer 
>u udif Jiiftii-hondariiftitfi. Rajendrs Is also said to have 
plundered the Paudya country, It is clear that Rajendra 
gained some success against the Pindyas and that the second 
crown he claims to have bestowed on the Cdja ruler was the 
Pandyaa crown.' 1 The Pandyas had carried fire arid sword 
into the Cola country twice in twenty years and had lieon the 
cause uf the rebellion of Kopperunjinga and his imprisonment 
of Rajaraja. Rajendra’s anxiety to strike the first blow at 
them was therefore quite natural. But when did he get his 
chance, and why did the effect of his success not last for mote 
than three years? And who were the two Parian kings who 
had Lu own defeat at his hands? Now it seems hardly likely 
that Rajendra achieved anything against the powerful MSra- 
vaniLun Sundara Pai^ya t. But after his death, until the 
accession of Jafavarman Sundara Pindya I in ajj. 1251, the 
Pandyan kingdom was held by weak rulers, and it is quite 
possible that Maravamnan Sundara Paijdya TI (ace. 1238) was 
the king who was compelled for a time to acknowledge the 
Cola overlords hip. The identity of the other Pan^ya, 

perhaps co-ruler with Mafavarman Sundara II, remains 
obscure, We are perfectly justified in assigning these events 
to the reign of Mfifavarman Sundara H, because he is known 
to have been a weak ruler, and in his reign, as in the earlier 
part of the reign of Rajarajs ni Coin, the influence of the 
Hoysalas on Lhe affairs of the kingdom Is visibly on the in¬ 
crease. 72 This may be due to the same cause, the Hoysala 
protection afforded to its ruler against the aggressions of a 
more active and powerful neighbour, Vira-Somcsvara is 
(. filled, in some Mysore records, PnTidye-JfuI q-m mra Jcjano- 
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dak^dvkfinti-hkuja™ (the king) whose right arm is expert 
in protecting the dynasty of the Pandyas, About the same 
time, Somesvara is said to have defeated Rajendra on the field 
of battle and to have protected him when he sought refuge. 74 
It is probably these facts that account also for some expres* 
3 Lons found in Rajendra's inscriptions, 75 

An inseript Lou from VwLaranyam^ states that in the 
twenty-fifth year of Rajar^ja Of, a.n. 12-0, Singai^a Danda- 
nay aka invaded that part of the Cola country, that the inroad 
led to the cessation of worship in a temple, and that some 
time ialer* the temple had to be reconsecrated at a cost of 
SOpOOO kdsus. A duplicate inscription from Fudukkottah 77 
dated in a.d, 1245, mentions the capture some years before of 
Kuna-niidu on behalf of Vlra Somes vara by his dontfanayaka 
Ravi-deva, We have thus sufficient evidence to show that 
after Rajendra came on the field, there was a change in the 
part played by the Hoysalaa When the Colas showed signs 
of recovery under the energetic leadership of Rajendra and 
the Pan^yas were, in their turn, some what weakening, the 
Hoysalas lent their support without any hesitation to the 
Pantfyas, as against the Co]as. The trend of Hoysala diplo¬ 
macy is plain. It was to keep the balance even between the 
P&n^ya and Cola powers, to encourage both to look to the 
Hoysalas for assistance Ln times of need and thus to secure for 
themselves a dominant place in the state-system of the south. 
Evidently, Rajendra was compelled to give up all claims to 
supremacy over the Fapdyas after a period of three years, 
marked by some hard lighting in different areas. We have as 
yet no dear knowledge of the details 7 * 

The growth of differences between S6mc£vara and the 
Colas on their Pandyan policy forced the 
Cod* Tikka. latter to seek other allies for themselves. 
The TeLugu-Cddas of Nellore had attained considerable power 
and were ruling over an extensive territory in the Nellore. 
ChinglepuL and Cuddapah districts. We have seen that these 
rulers were on the whole more friendly with the Cola 
monarch* of the south and ready to acknowledge their formal 
suzerain position Tikkanrpati a fins Gan^agopala 75 was the 
contemporary ruler nf Nell ore and there is clear literary 
evidence Of lus friendship with the Colas and his hostility to 
C S5 
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the Hoy.mbs, In ihp introductory veches to his Nirvacanottarn 
Rdmaya-namu, Tikkana has given a fairly complete and sober 
account of the achievements of Tikka. the father of his patron 
Manma&iddha. From this account we leam that Tikka fought 
against Samburaja and other enemy jaundalikm snd that he 
compelled, Kanci, Cedis hand alu and the Kadavapati to 
acknowledge his supremacy. The importance of these suc¬ 
cesses was that they checked the predatory activities of the 
turbulent Kopperuhjin^a and his confederates and thereby 
strengthened the position of the Cola monarch. The presence 
of Ganda>fdpalii'w inscriptions dated about a.d. 1230 and later 65 
in Klnrlpuram and Sts neighbourhood, and the fact that many 
of them are dated in the regnal years of Rojnrnja corroborate 
the statements of Tikkana Somay^ji on the relations between 
Tikka and the Colas. The same poet also states expressly 
that Tikka subdued the Karnata ruler SduicSvara and there¬ 
by easily established the C6]a in his position and earned for 
himself the title Coles tficj>o7i:dedr^n K This Is again confirmed 
by a Hoysala inscription of S. 1162 iVd. 1240) 81 which men¬ 
tions an expedition of Somes vara against the Ganqlngopab. 
Once more the date of the Hoysala record indicates that 
Rajendra’s activities for l he restoration of Coja power were 
begun some years prior to his formal installation as heir- 
apparent, We thus ate that the accession of a weak Pandyan 
ruler, the commencement of Rajendra’s campaign of recovery, 
the estrangement between the Colas and the Hoys&l&s, and 
the alliance of the Colas with the Tel ugu-Codas all hang 
together and constitute a revolution in the political condition 
of South India. In fact it was an age of rapid changes in the 
political map of South India. The particular phase that was 
created by the advent of Rajendra and has just been des¬ 
cribed furnishes, it may lie noted in passing, a very good 
example in practice of the diplomatic theory of the maTMjila 
developed in the scholastic treatises on Hindu polity. The 
Cola kingdom is surrounded by cneznies on all sides, and its 
only ally is a ruler whose territory lies beyond that of a 
neighbouring enemy** 

Another of Hajendr&'s successes La described in his pr&- 

Uttn La ka in- the phrase: very Rama to the 

prosperous Northern Lanka celebrated for 


rajkndra iivs success 
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its Yira-riiksusit (s) T . This is clearly a reference to a cam¬ 
paign against the ^iihuvavayas, some of whom called them¬ 
selves Vira-raksasa and who held sway hi the region ui North 
Arcot 83 Tikkana Somayaji sidles that Tikkanrpati undertook 
expeditious against Samburaja and other hostile mflUdiilileas 
before he established himself at Kaiiclpuram, and is is quite 
possible that hi the wars he ca-operaled with Rajendra In ihe 
restoration of Cola power. 

It is thus seen that the attempts of Hajendra met with a 
considerable measure of success and that lor some yeans, be¬ 
tween 12SB and 1250, the Cola power once more held its own 
against its enemies and l feudatories\ thanks to the loyalty and 
co-operation of the Telugu-Codas of Nellore* The attempt 
to put down the rising power of the Pondvas necessarily 
failed; this would have been the ease even if Somes vara hud 
not gone to the aid of the Paxujyas; lor the latter lied always 
been too strong for the Colas even when the Cbla empire was 
in the prime of its strength; and from the Lime of Vikrama- 
cola, the Cola hold on the Pundya territory had been little more 
than nominal; and now the Piudyaa had the added prestige 
horn of their recent successes against their quondam suze- 
raLns. For the rest of it. however, Rajendra's achievement 
is sufficient, justification for his being described in his praiasti 
as the 'restorer of the race of Manu' and the ’ruler who 
avenged the hum ilia tiun of the C5]as. 

Kuiicjpurain does not figure among the conquests ol 
Hajtmdra and it is worth while to notice briefly the fortunes 
of the city in this poriod. The latest Co]a 
Lh&ss of TCifirE. records traceable here appeal' to be dated 
about jld. 1245*^ in the twenty-ninth year ol Raj am j a Hi. 
and not a single record ol Rajendra III is to he found in K;m- 
cipurara. On the other hand we find an inscription of K^kfc- 
tiya Gartopati dated Tuesday, June 8* A.O, 1249 recording a 
large grant bv one of his ministers SunUUnta Bhdja^ 11 There 
is an inscription from Nand&tur which, in spite of many gaps, 
dearly shows that Tlkka’s SOU, Man maaid d h i , and GanapaU 
were friends. 83 * There is again a tradition that the great 
Telugu poet Tikkana secured the intercession of Ga^a- 
pati m the affairs of the Telugu-Ca^a kingdom on behalf 
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nf MamimsiddJm when he was sought to he kept out ol the 
succiifuiion, 851 ' We have not as yet any decisive evidence of 
the date of Giinapati's interference, if he actually did inter¬ 
fere in the manner just mentioned. We may also note that 
some years later, when Jafavarman Sundaro Pd[idya killed 
Gandasopala, Le, Tikka, in battle and conquered the Telugu- 
Coda kingdom, he became master of Kanclpuram and Nel- 
1'ire and put t.Tanapati to flight. We may therefore suppose 
that KaftcTpuraui had for some years become part of the 
Telugu-Ciida kingdom under Tikka, that he held it in nominal 
Subjection to Raja raja III in the beginning, and to Gapapati 
l<ifpi on. Until lhe city was captured by the PSndyan invader. 
The Lolas then did not long keep their hold on KancT for which 
Kulottimga III had fought successfully in the latter part of 
Ins reign. With the rise of Kopperunjinga into independ¬ 
ence, the Cojn king must have found it difficult to maintain 
his power in Kanci and acquiesced in the virtual annexation 
of the city by his ally, the Tehigu-Cud* ruler. 

Their differences over the Fandyan policy resulted, as 

Hajeniirn and ties w ® seen ' in hostilities between the 

Heysiildi;, Cojas and the Hoysalas in which the former 

were aided by the Telugu-Coda Tikka I; this seems to have 
been, however, only a passing phase; the inscriptions of 
Sdmeirvara imply the resumption of friendly relations between 
him and Rajendre, after a temporary estrangement, and this 
is confirmed by the inscriptions of R£jcndra in which Hoysala 
officers figure as donors as in those of Rajarfija OI. M Thic 
friendship between the Cbjas and the Hoysalas was continued 
tip to and even beyond the death of SSm&vara. Two inscrip¬ 
tions from TiruccaltucaiW in the Tnnjore district are of great 
Significance in this regard; one of them mentions the tenth 
year of Vlra Ram a noth a, the successor uf Som&vara in the 
southern half of the Hoysola kingdom, and records a sale of 
land effected in the twentieth year of Rajendra (ju>. 1265-6). 
while the other couples the fifteenth year of Ramanatha with 
the twenty-fifth of Rajendra, These records attest the closest 
possible alliance between the two rulers, if not actually their 

joint rule over the territory where the inscriptions are 

found." 
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The reason for this dose alliance between the Cola and 
Hoyaala is doubtless to be found in Lho new 
Ekpmi “ danger from the south ihaL threatened 
bath. The accession of Jalavarmnn Sun- 
dara P^^ya I + aai. 1251 to the FSJxlyan throne brought on 
Lhe stage one of the most famous warriors and conquerors of 
Southern India, Under him the second empire of the Pnn- 
dyas attained its greatest splendour, and all the other powers 
of South India, up to the river fOsam and even beyond, felt 
the weight of his arm, the Hoysalas end the Colas being the 
lirat to do so. 61 The Piin^yan ruler had achieved signal 
success against the Cols and the Hoysaia before the seventh 
year of hi$ reign, A.D. 1238- he had laid I he Cola under tribute 
and compelled the Hoy sal a to seek safety by retiring to the 
Mysore plateau; and when Somes vara renewed the war* ho 
was defeated and killed in a battle fought near Kamamir r 
A J>- 12G4. Very soon after, he carried his arms across the 
territory of the Ksdavas and TeSu^u-Codas, up lo Nell ore 
where he held a Virtthhixvka , When the tide of FSndyan 
power was thus rising to its full height. Rajendra Ifl and Vira 
Ramanltha had to cany on anyhow without provoking the 
mighty conqueror and they must have been drawn more 
closely together by their common adversity. They were both 
defeated in bailie about 1279 by Maravarman Kulasekhara. 
the successor of Sundara Pandya. 

Very few inscriptions of Rajendra are found outside the 
Cola country proper, and none after his fifteenth year, 
A.n r 1261. An inscription of the thirteenth year a*u, 1259 
from Nundulur in Cuddapah, and another dated two years 
later from TVipuluiilakimi (Kurnool) are the last traces of 
a suzerainty that had lung ceased to be more than nominal. 

The latest regnal year cited in the inscriptions of Rajen- 
dra is the thirty-third, corresponding 
End of R&jriidra $ roughly to AJD. 1279, An Undated inscrip¬ 
tion from TirLLkkai^iapuram^ mentions a 
certain Seinappillai called by the king '‘nammagun* t ^our son 1 ; 
but as this description is offen applied to feudatories in Cuja 
inscriptions, it is doubtful if Semapillai whs really a son of 
Kijeudra HI. 36 He also figures as a feudatory of Vira 
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Pandya, A queen of Rdjcndra is apparently mentioned 
under the Li tie SoTa-kula-mSdeviyar in an inscription from 
Tiruveyniinallur about A-D. 1263*° Rajendra apparently had 
few feudatories under him; u Sola-Gangan and a K a (appal an 
arc die only names to be noted in this connection, 91 Gangai- 
kagda-cojapuram continued to be the capital, and God Naja- 
raja of Cidamboram the i#adev<iVt of the king. 5 * 1 2 -* 

At the dose of Rajcndra’s reign, the Paodyan empire 
was at the height of its prosperity and had taken the place 
of the Cola empire in the eyes of foreign observers like the 
Chinese and the Arabs. There is no evidence that Rajcndra 
was followed immediately by another Co)a prince, so that the 
Cola kingdom was more completely absorbed in the P&idyan 
empire than the southern kingdom ever was in the Cola 
empire in the days of its glory. The name Cola-maud*)lam 
long survived the C&la kingdom itself and was subsequently 
corrupted into Coromandel. Chieftains of later times some-' 
Limes claimed descent from the Colas either through branches 
of the Telugu-Coda dynasty or more directly from the Cdlas 
of the Tamil country. A certain Vira £aiva Vira Pratapa 
Ctf]a Raja with many high-sounding titles is found ruling in 
the Bangalore district in S. 1223, a.d, 1301 About the same 
time Vira Coda and his son Vira Camps are found in the 
North Arcot district.* 3 An otherwise unknown branch of 
Telugu-Cod&s is represented in the Madras Museum plates 
of Bhaktiraja dated $. 1277.* Very much later, in a.d. 1481 
and 1530 we find inscriptions in the island of Srirangam 
recording gifts by Valaka Ham ay a and Cemiaya Balaya, both 
bearing the characteristic Telugu-Coda title, l/raijftirpuravn- 
rddfiuftffli'fl,*- The Colas are mentioned in the Kolmjivadi 
plates of Acyutadevaraya* Among the latest references to 
chieftains of Cola extraction must be counted an interesting 
record from Kumbukonain of the grant of two villages for 
worship and offerings to Adi-K.umbhesvara by MahAmanda- 
lesvara Gurnraja Ru H rati e va-£ot a. Ma i 1 5 r 5 j h in 1476 
f a.d. 1554>.« 

1, El. vui, p. 280, Kiclhom. lftp of j942-3 couple-'. £, U62 (* 4 >. 
1240) with year 24 of UsSJaroja ITT—ARE. I338[40- 42|3 11 42 

2. 4ij$ ol 1S«S. 
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cusses Lho Kapperunjingia problem with reference lo 41S of V}22 ¥ and 
readfe the contusions that Alngiyu £iy&n wva different from Maha- 
talflsimhn. und that the former dictated and fmptimral R4jarej B UI 
twice P once in 1221-22 after Tdjoru and nbotu 1231—2 ETixuvendlpuram 
record). The reasons for these amprising conclusions ore sfiid to be 
two: that die Yiyalur (Valhir) record calls the king, Abgiyu &yan 
and lluil U does not mention ^-QclamajiBaJam. We arc also solemnly 
assured that Mahnr^jashnha is in hk records KsiiapaBadak^na-noyiLkn 
and IYnnn-ntidimitha r 'tities not known of Alfiya Glyan Koppcruhjinga 
whose conquests extended only up to the Kaveri in the South' (para¬ 
graph Bh In faei, Aingiya Slyan Kopperuiijsnga means Koppcrutijiiis*, 
the son of Alagiya Sly an. The YaysJur record opens with the following 
pros * P^ssage^ (L 1} Savejtt Sri Sakalubhuvana-CakravAttl Ari Kup- 
ptrmijmgfln (L 2) veoru sokal* paricdimamum-gondu 

felBnak-dralyittu viiiltuc-confidu kon^s A(l. 3) lagjyn £i yU n. It fa 
seen then, thni the name Kopperuiljinga is given al the very oul*ei. and 
then the king is also calledAjegiya fllynn. die beautiful lbqV-either 
the name of the father being applied to the sen or the expression being 
used merely as o lille. After the mention of the name Koppcrimltosia. 
the amission ef ^ndamangalam is immaterial. There b no reason then 
1o postulate a double imprisonment of the Cfila kin*. The Vnyaliir 
prawml fa Raid to be 0 compasiuon of fiokka-S*™ (paragraph 5), in 

the L-ncl n-Bd^ id,i fekfecduoa «tql meaning, 'tha » by order of 
Sokka l A]ei giya) ^iyam (engraved) 

54 F.C v, Ak. 123. Mongolam Is ft village In the Vrddhacaliin 
talu^ .ibnul ten mile? -van th-west rtf W-MiJumantffti;ini 

35 M- H. Kavi, ihUl 

36. SC. v. Ak. m, 

37 , iims, *i, p . ia pk. p. iso. 

SB, We do ntPt know the detail* of these nwrilng# jiHtances. Sewell'i; 
statafflert p. 135) that Nanurfmhs. U gave hl s daughter ii, m*rrii B t 

a ^ ill Seems to be no more than a plausible 

RllCSS, 
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39. March 21 to April 2*}-^ El. viii, p r 7. Kielhom. 

39a, *92 of 1939-40, (Yr. 44) Ai2E. 1939140-1342,;43 H 42. 

40- 23 oi 1897, 

41. m, m of im. 

42. 393 of 1913. 

13 112 of 1911. 

44 244 uf 1917, 

43. 273 ol 1327; ARE. 1927 LI 30. 

4G- 5017 of 191B (Yr, 1B) S 

47. 228 uf 1920, The iianie of Rojarnjn does not appear in the record: 
but it is surely of his rcian. ARE. 1929 IX 4S. 

■IB. Contra ARtl. ibid. 

49. Ante p. 420, 

50. 349 of 101& (Yr. 11). 

31. m of 1919 (Yr. 14). 

52. 404 of IS 10 £Yr. 15) . 

53. 369 uf 1010 (Yr. 20), Other gifts by Hoysab generals; &L1 1 012, 
015 of 1919 {Yt. 24); 133 of 1095 (KaruvOr. Yr, 24), 

54. 39 of 1920 (Yr. 20), 

55. Pd. 1S9 (Yr, 20), 

53. m of 1919. 

57. PtL pp, 15b—9. 

53, Pd- 340. 341 

59. 413-c of 1891 Ambadevu* tins feudatory of lLl-j KUkaliyaa, is 
called KddiiLWrti/fl-tthpiardiiXca, 173, 238 of 1905. 

60. m of 1902: m-v of 1902. 

til, 8 of 1893. 

62. 303 of 191B; NL XL 33, G. 53. 

63 m uf 1922: 98 of iflS9, 

G4. ARE. passim. 

TiS 130 of 1004 (Yr, 24). 

63. 445 Of 1919, Also 444 of Yr. ID <a_d. 1235). 

67, This relations between Rujuruju III and. Rlj^ndta III hove been 
much misunderstood.. We have ons more instance here of h tentative 
suggestion put forward by n pioneer scholar being regarded ns an es¬ 
tablished fact and made the boats of further rnc^iistructfoiw. Dealing 
wllh fit nriri 65 of 1092, two inscription uf Rajeadra of die -seventh ond 
eighth regnal years, Yenkayyo observed in 1900: 'That there was ut 
least one other Ca}u contemporary of YTra SdmMvirfi Is shown by two 
Inscriptions in the RanganBthai temple ^rimn&am f64 and 65 of 1892} 
dated during the reign of th* C5|a King Tribhuvona-CakruvorU Raiendm 
Cola-deva- If this Cb|u King was reigning during the time of Hafaraja 
TTI and independently of him, it may show that the dcdW of the Ceh>5 
about his time was due, partly at least, to internal dissensions. 1 (ARE, 
1090, paragraph 30). He also said in unotbur coruicctlop in the same 
report: 'Aa both Colo-TUcka and Vlra-Somes vara claim to have es¬ 
tablished the Cola King on his throng and m they were fighting with 
one another, it may be assumed that they took up the cuum.- of two 
opposing claimants to the Cob Kingdom. 1 (fbiA, paragraph, 43). It 
dues not need much reflection to see Ihul either of these statements 
C. 56 
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const! to tos only imp of sftvcrul jM&jibli: explanation:--; of the f.-.ci cll*.l Jn 
each cast*. Yet, till subsequent writers; have jui>i accepted those sugges- 
Hons yf Vcnkayyn as sc tiled facts, and have been rather obsessed by 
them. For, otherwise, them would not have beet) the attempt, noticed 
al-ifivo, l> maintain, on such slender evidence, that Riijaraja HI and 
Hajendru Ill were brothers, and Krishna Sastri would have been less 
ready to give the start lu the theory of Rajeridra killing Kajaraja after 
securing fe r him I wo crowns lor three years, ARE. 1312 II 33 The word 
dlMiJta in Hajendra's pm&uti g n which Krishna Sosiri relics for this 
theory, has a variant reading drjitc, and the compound in which it 
occurs must be referred to the word Puntlya tlmt follows, as was cor¬ 
rectly done by Gopinatha R. w in his Tamil history o£ the Colas, p. HI. 
It is obviously a reference to the tradition of the Ptoidya'a expedition 
Against indra. All the statements conlroverted hero have been cuni- 
martiy accepted by Dr. S. K_ Aiyangor. South In*i and her MuW- 
Invudm t pp. 3S—4i, 

Wb. 64 of 1803, Let us note also the Words: ntouijfcuIamodtirtN neri- 
Hldiyarnliya i n 1B5 or (Yr. 4). In fffl. vii. Appendix A. three 
Wl ^‘ a short preiasti beginning pumiyum tinnrmn are ascribed to 
Itiijcndra 111; they belong in fact to the early years of KulotUmga I, 

and in two of them Parakeet should be treated as n mistake for 
Rajokesart 

GS. Cfjtii-Imia-pari tifinva-mrafairiina oikrnma-titi-tfiirenL-dfciEritu- 

thaktttadvaye— Itajarija. 


fi®. JMjld.F^q-iinflTji.nuLfciihi-nruh.lcJiondflrttl-^iiflilfl—J 20 of lt>l| 515 
of 1322. 

70. 201 of 1005; for the meaning of tolai-kondij nWB . above pj>. 
143-1. Cf. also Fo 11 - wot: i-mofc m fa -pifliK * pratiff fi ita-pdtfd m pindd of 
93 of ISifT and SIS of 1322. 

71. Krb.him Sasiri say*: 'the two crowns— perhaps of the 
Pindyii and Lhe Kerala', ARE. 1312, II. 32 There b no mention of the 
Kerala except In the rhetorical data dun the Kiraln and the i’nndya 

. tt/ - whisk:;: rrar-nSJya-sandfidwc-tirptn fifhurto>-PdrulpEt- 
Krral n -p.jyamii,in(timora-p«pftrn. Moreover, [f both the Pandyon and 
Kfnlfl crowns were bestowed on RajaiSfa, these with his own Cola 
crown, would make three, not two as stated in the irmicrti 

7Z PK. p. 15* 

73. EC, v, p, xxv. 

74. EC. v. AK. 123 

75 A ^rlrangam Inscription or the eighth year, ajl 1251. begins 
with the expression: HOato-SOMdton-pratiMfe-UOa-dMtfo; this may 
mean either the rod of death against uncle SomcivW or 'the rod of 
death to the enemies of uncle SdmeSW. The « w umb.guity attach**, 
though perhapsjn a ]e» measure. to the similar expression In the Sun- 
Mtru pretoitL h.im™ta-inaj|a-jir N r 1 fciifa-fcnlc-rlunda, ftn*ui»toly for us, 
another phrase m the Sanskrit prafeaff settles the meaning In the wnse 
th.it Sujirjidn wag hostile to Soone-jvura hlrti.elf That expression i» ; 
ifirWurpn urn! in-lWSimAtonre -Wdmufem-j.urfa-o hdbhe ram,’, mean- 

0B wh(HM le * yb*^hnm. the (wrestler against) wpfcirer of 
lull-torts, put or the ankkt of heroes.’ ft should be noted ihat the 
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da To of these transactions can only be roughly indiaafnj lo Ik between 
A-0. 1238 P the access ton nf M fif a varm aii Sundam U and I2b$, the earliest 
known date of the prsmafi of f\uj + jndrn. AK. 123 contains two dates in 
o. 1234 and 123£. but may haw been engraved several years later; the 
dates refer to events narrated in the course of the record. 
m 501 of 1904 m. aoj. 

77. Pd, 340, 341—ianro as 3B7 of 190G; 1507 E 29. 

78- It may be noted that Kopperunjinga also colls himself Fsiidjya- 
mo^lhi^idM^iiia -iu^d)tflro r and it is possible that ho helped the 
Fiknjyan rulers also. 

79. 440 of 1919; AfLE. 1320 XI 55. 

rn. 257 of ISIS; 44*5 of 1P19 and others. 

81 EC. vi, Kd. 100, Vi rtf ^si^mnno Dfucnru Otn^a G^pafciui 
mcJc effi no^edu. 439 of 1937-3 of jld. 1Z59- (Yr, 23, RAj5rajj.i HI) is 
said lo Indicate ih* stabbing of Narafiimha n by Ga^Jagopulm, (ARE, 
lS37-$ h H 43), Bui vs this contradicts Tikkqnn and as the inscription 
Is not easy, it seems better to await dearer proof. 

B2 It may be doubted if the title CofasihapandcUr^ which is 
applied to Vim Sorq^ivani has any reel historical significance and if it 
Is not simply a repetition of a title actually earned by his father. On 
the other hand, Tikk ruin's wurd^ are very clear about Tikkanxpati and 
deserve to foe piled; 

AaiTihii-rajfidl-prak'istiiri mantfulfkamujerci -yelade kancipiiramu | 

Ccdi-niap^uliimu gaiigajcsi Iviidavapati-nlyyakolupade phbica* 
miumkia 11 

* * * 

Katiiitlipta-pratfmann-irrirti-yigiml-Karnstta Semcsu du- 
rdnma-dorfpmmu rupu n^p] nijadarpambiim pratifithiflul 1T- 
Eameyifl-juluni foliumipiu nilipi Co|astbapiinucijryM-nu- 
mamu dakkungonl Tskkabhuvlbhudu sHmarthyamhu cclilmpade i | 
Ketnna, in hi--. itai&frioiidrarorih'a ^dda that Tikka levied tribute front 
the Pandya (111®)* Cnn it be Ihiti his iruop? nsskkd Hujendra in his 
Pondyan war? 

S3. 53 of 1903 rKulo, ID. Yr. 17)* The Northern Lanka has no 
reference to Hie Lanfcis ef tiro GirtLWAri delta (ARE. 1313 H 33: 1913 
II 4$), but to M5viliiiigrii K Fttiiuppdtf a 3 p. 139, Pi+rnTionini- Irdr, p. 61- 
33b. 352 and 50® of 1919. 

33b. M. xxl, .pp IWt fT. Another inscription, 2 of 1393. seems to 
be the Tamil version nf the same transaction and bears o date exactly 
one week earlier, the astronomical detail corresponding to Tuesday, 
Juno 1, Ajj. 1249 

S3o. 530 of 1M57. yah aahayyam vfdhitsuh Gampatintpatr^-svec- 
elinya samyaragn: GcwkWaiyam sdlrlll nrpalii-earmay m^yn nJv^tya | Ka- 
Hngam svfln Kalizi^imbhimukham-Eikarodeka^ras-tadarilm | ARE 
190B TI 75 t am unable to trace the snithority fur Krishna Sastri + s state* 
menl: "Hie Kakutiya king Gonopati of Warangal mado a dash, just al 
this period, into the South- took TKnrf and wjw encamped on tiro 
Island of Srfrangam/ ARl 1509-10. p 155. 
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83d- SEddcjJi'a recant™, oiled by VinesaUngum, Livit of Teluflti 
f'oete (rev, fed,} Ft, I, pp, 89*02. 

83e, The order of expressions in hi? Sanskrit projojli seems to be 
significant: VfragandaRafm ta-vip ins-dove -dahana, KAfieTpurovoradhis- 
vara, Crm.ip.-i}i->);n'iniiitLrdu3a 1 NelLurapum - vfrncito- v i ribhi^elca, StL LV. 
483. J urn unable lo share the doubts of Sewell about this expedition 
MSI. p. 155. 


m. 40 of 1913, 387 of 1M3, 498 of 19(52. 349 of 1919. The su^-ratlim 
h,--s been wide {ARE, 191.1 If 43) that the port taken by the officers of 
Svimisvara to a local enquiry into temple affairs at Sivaynm (49 of 
1913) constitutes proof that Somcdvrira acknowledged the sovereign 
ptiwer uf Rnjondrn. But tills is very doubtful, especially if we recall 
the number of Inscriptions of Kfijarija 171 in which the Hoysala officials 
appear. It is leasunnble to infer the existence of friendly relation*; bet¬ 
ween the two powers. 

83. 207 and 2fl$ of 1931. 

88. ARE. 1981, 11, 16. 

87 PK, pp. 160 fl. 

88 . 515 of 192 2 . 

89. Contra. ARE. 1923, II. 45. He may bo the same as Alugiya 
teuton of Pudukkoitah insert, nos, 427-37, n Pfindya feudatory" from 
1257-79 who built the tejnhctUur and Ttoiividaiyapstti temples, (Pudu- 
Icotiar Manual, pp. 619-21). 

90. 427 of 1921. 

91. 194 of 1928; 292 of 1908; 339 of 1925, 

91a 93 of 1897. 

92. EC, Ik. Bp. 96. 

9.7 3 of 1880; EL ill. pp. 70-2. 

84. ;Oft. v. pp. 128 (f 


95. 30 ol 1891; 50 of 1832. 

96. Shfircli, Angara*. Srav.nio 

97. 291 of 1927. Other refer™**, rather vogue, aeoyr in VHayn. 
ungar records—e.g. MAR. 1928, p, 51, II, 7-8 of 44 . 


Chapter XVII 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE COLA EMPIRE 

In this and the succeeding chapters, an attempt is made to 
describe the state of government and society 
Introductory. ^ ^ Cola country from the accession of 

Vijayalaya to the downfall of the Cola empire. Such a des¬ 
cription must necessarily be very imperfect, as it has to be 
pieced together from scanty material, scattered over a wide 
area and as yet not fully understood. Numerous as are the 
inscriptions, the task of interpreting them can hardly be said 
to have begun* and but for the access I had, by the courtesy 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, to the unpublished 
inscriptions in the epigraphist^s office at Madras, this survey 
must have remained even more meagre than it is. The deplo¬ 
rable lack of a settled chronology for the indigenous litera¬ 
ture imposes a serious handicap on the student who seeks to 
use it in historical reconstruction. Welcome as it is* the light 
shed on South Indian affairs by foreign travellers and chro¬ 
niclers of this age is faint and flickering. Numismatics again 
offers us more problems than solutions; and taking the area 
and duration of Cola rule into account, we may well say that 
the number and variety of Cofa coins known to-day are 
almost inconsiderable. Fortunately, we seem to be in a better 
situation with regard to the monuments of the period, and 
there is no lack of authentic and valuable material for an 
appreciation of its architecture and sculpture. For the study 
of government and social life, however, as for that of political 
history, our primary source must remain epigraphy, aided by 
a cautious use of literary material. 

The historian of India must perhaps remain a stranger 
to the bracing effects of a consciousness that his is a study 
of continuous and progressive tendencies steadily working 
for the amelioration of his fellow-men. He cannot claim that 
in any sphere of human activity, whether it be in the pro¬ 
duction and conservation of wealth, in the creation and deve¬ 
lopment of political organisation, or in devotion to the fine 
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atts, Or even in the pursuit of retipious life and the practice 
ol moral virtues, often held up as the differentia of Indian 
culture, there has been u steady advance through centuries 
towards a higher level of achievement. No country in the 
world, not even the most fortunate, has altogether esenped 
disorders and revolutions that, have often rudely undone, for 
a time, the noble results of generations of civilised lift? and 
work. But the student of India's past finds it hard Lu resist 
the impression that at some stage in her history there set in 
a rot which, .spreading soon over all spheres of life, sapped 
its vitality and made for the Continuous loss of her efficiency, 
Foreign domination, the ascendency of caste, the pessimistic 
outlook on life started by Buddhism and perfected by the 
Vedanta, and other causes of an equally sweeping character 
have been brought Forward as the possible source of decay. 
Even the earlier phase of the history of India, in which she 
was most herself, little dominated by the foreigner though by 
no means unwilling to absorb the good that he brought into 
her ken, and giving freely of the best in her to the rest ol 
Asia withuut thp least attempt at an enforced cultural, much 
less physical, domination of the lands enriched by her gifts,— 
even this phase has often been viewed in the shadow 
of ideas generated by the decadent phase of her sub¬ 
sequent history. Caste was there, and with it also Buddhism 
and the philosophy of the Vedanta; none of them, nor all of 
them taken together, did anything, at one time, to sap the 
foundations of national life and achievement; and much evi¬ 
dence lies to hand to show that, on the contrary, these and 
other features of Indian life were the results of earnest and, 
by all human standards, not unsuccessful efforts to solve 
pressing problems of social and intellectual life in a manner 
which, however inconsistent with our modem views on these 
subjects, sipjH’nrs ihen to have worked tolerably well towards 
the promotion of mutual understanding and good-will and 
contentment in a large section of the human race, The 
history of the C0)a empire belongs, on the whole, to this earlier 
and happier phase ol India's history, and we shall see that, 
in spite of much that appears primitive and even offensive to 
us, much greater things were accomplished by corporate and 
voluntary effort, a greater sense of social harmony prevailed, 
and a consciousness of active citizenship was more widespread 
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when the Cola kings held their sway in Southern India than 
in more recent times. 

The period covered by the following survey extends over 

« - ... more than four centuries, circa a,d. 850-1270. 

Scope of this , 

study of social Though, strictly speaking, it should embrace 

the whole of Southern India including the 
Telugu country which was, for the bulk of the period, an 
appendage of the Cola empire, still the paucity of Coja records 
outside the Tamil country proper, and the existence of the 
records of many local dynasties in these areas which have not 
yet been as fully studied as they deserve, render it necessary 
to confine this survey primarily to the Tamil land. Hie history 
of the Eastern Calukyas for instance is a great chapter in the 
annals of the Telugus and their literature; it is hardly pos¬ 
sible to do justice to it in what is essentially a study in Tamil 
history. And what applies to the Telugu area applies also, 
though not perhaps in the same measure, to the Kerala and 
Kamata countries. Though these districts may find mention 
off and on, especially in the study of the administrative system 
of the Cola empire which embraced them all alike, the follow¬ 
ing account of social life makes no claim to any approach to 
fullness with regard to these areas. 

The form of government was now, as in the Sangam age, 
monarchy. But there was little in common 

Government. between the primitive and somewhat tribal 
chieftaincy of the earlier time, and the almost Byzantine 
royalty of Rajaraja and his successors with its numerous 
palaces, officials and ceremonials and its majestic display of 
the concentrated resources of an extern 
A Byzantine s ^ ve empire. It is inconceivable that little 

mon y ' groups of roving bards with their tam¬ 

bourines and their danseuses could have strolled in a casual 
manner into the stately mansions of these mighty potentates 
and gaily accosted them to an hour or two of feast and song, 
as they did in an earlier age when the ‘Crowned King* of 
the Cola land shared with two other crowned heads some sort 
of primacy in a land studded with petty principalities held 
by a somewhat turbulent, but not uncultured, aristocracy. 
After its recovery from the effects of the Rastrakuta inroad, 
the Cola monarchy embraced the whole of Southern India 
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and f>xtended east to west from sea to sea, while its sway 
was bounded on the north by an irregular line Irum some¬ 
where near Mangalore along the Tungabbadri and the Vengi 
Iron tier: for Vengi was so closely connected with Lhe Cola 
kingdom in the period 1UU0 to 1150 or so T that, thutigh its 
separate political existence continued throughout in all its 
vigour, for all practical purposes of inter-state diplomacy, it 
counted mure or less as part of the Cola empire. The prin¬ 
cipal conquests of the Colas took place in the interval between 
the accession of Sundara Cola and that of Kajendra I, and 
mainly in the reign of the great Rajaraja. And as in his 
reign the Cd}a kingdom ceases to be a small state end grows 
to imperial dimensions, the monarchy undergoes a correspond¬ 
ing transformation, and the king may be said now to become 
Emperor ‘ Chakravariigoj >A as he is occasionally called by 
his subjects, though in his official records he is still described 
only as Cdaiyar and not till much later is the title 1 Emperor 
of the Three Worlds ' adopted ot the queen mentioned along 
with the king in public documents as possessing the whole 
world.* Under Rajaraja also begins the system of prefacing 
the stone records of the reign with an account in set form 
of the chief occurrences of the reign.® This innovation may 
be said ta have marked the consciousness of the change in 
the position of the monarch. Another symbol ol the same 
consciousness might be found in the magnificent litkic temple 
of Riijarajesvara in Tanjavur which rose in the proportion and 
technique of its architecture as mil eh above any other temple 
then known, as the Cola umpire itself did above the earlier 
kingdoms of the south. 

Tanjavur, the Tonjore of the modern maps, was the 
The raeitab Tanjapmi chosen by Vijayalaya for the seat 
of his new power and the abode of the god¬ 
dess. Nisumbhasudanl, that had vouchsafed him success in bis 
enterprises. Though after the conquest of the Pallava 
country, Kernel became a sort of subsidiary capital in which 
the kings spent part of their time. Tunjavur maintained her 
position as the chief city of the kingdom till it was eclipsed 
b> thp new city of Ctangspuri, which with the vast tank in 
its neighbourhood, the Caja-gangam, served for many cen¬ 
turies to commemorate the ambition and the vanity of Raja- 
raja’s warlike son. RAjendra, We have apparently no con- 
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temporary account ol either o£ these cities. From the hymns 
of Karuvurttevar celebrating the Raj arajefivara and the Gan- 
gaikoi^laeojesvara temples in the two places, we team only 
that Tanjore had a fort-wall and a deep moat surrounding 
it, and nothing whatsoever concerning the other city. The 
big bazaar of Gcmgaikondacojapuram, and the palace Sutu- 
keralan in it are, however, mentioned in the Inscriptions of 
the period, 4 besides the servants of I he bathing establishment 
of the king (tfruTFimienitttdrvefawE) attached to the palace. 5 
Palaiyaru. near Kumbakoriam, which contained a temple 
called Arumolideva-I^wa after Rajaraja's name t e seems to 
have contained a paJace which was the favourite residence of 
Kajaraja’s sister Kundavai, and for some time of Rujaraja 
himself, A small hamlet near Palalyiru even now preserves 
the name Sola-mfi]igai within about four miles of the Kum- 
bakonam railway .station, and a kitulII ruined temple there is 
said still Lo mark the site of the ancient palace of which it 
served as the guardian angel. 7 It has been pointed out before 
that Rajeudru I built a palace of huge dimensions at Madura, 
and other places like UttaramerOr also have traditions of Cola 
palaces having existed in them. 

About Tanjavur, the anginal capital of Vijayfiluya and 
has successors, we leurn more from the in- 

Tunjavur. scriptions uf the period than about any other 

city. The Big Temple, the most remarkable monument of 
FLajarfijd s reign, was nearing completion about AJ>1 1010; it 
is nut possible to decide how long before that date its con¬ 
st ruction was begun. Though the king's order for engraving 
On the walls of the temple his gifts to it and those irnm others 
was Issued early in his twenty-sixth year, a.d. 1011 + it seem s 
hardly likely that the work of actual engraving started till 
nearly three years later. 8 Besides a number of royal palaces 
inside the city and in its vicinity, and die residence of palace- 
servants divided into a number of twe find the name* 
of a large number of streets and quarters of the city men¬ 
tioned in the records. The big street of Vixasnla* the big 
bazaar of Tribhuvana-niahad§viyai\ are mentioned in inscrip¬ 
tions of an earlier date than the reign nf Haja raj a . 15 In that 
reign a distinction comes up between the inner ifuNdfrii) and 
the Outer (p Ei; ru m hn di) city, and it seems possible that tho 
FurnTuba^i was of the nature of an extanazou, a new city,. 

C. 57 
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planned and for the most part buUt in the reign of Rajaraja 
himself, though the big bazaar named above had been m 
existence for some time already* 11 It is perhaps noteworthy 
that among the new streets constituted in Rajarija’s reign 
were two running east to west, perhaps in front of the big 
temple, and known as the Northern and Southern Talicceris, 
both of them given over entirely to the occupation of four 
hundred hetaerae who were impressed into the service of the 
big temple from the various other temples of the kingdom, 
and whose names are preserved to us with the door numbers 
of the houses occupied by them*?? We also learn incidentally 
of other temples in the city called the Jayabhlma temple and 
the temple of Tanjai-mamani. And there was a hospital 
attached to a Visnu temple called after Rajaraja’s father Sun- 
dara-colavinnagaratula-salai and endowed by his sister Kun- 
davai. 13 Altogether the impression we get is that of a rich, 
well-provided and progressive city whose life was doubtless 
dominated by the temple and the court. 


Royal Household. 


The royal household comprised numerous servants of 
various descriptions including body-guards 
of sorts. Several groups of Parivaras are 
mentioned and distinguished from one another by their indi¬ 
vidual names formed from the surnames of the kings; 14 that 
these groups served also as body-guards is clear from their 
being described occasionally as Tirumeykdppdr * The bath¬ 
room and kitchen establishments would seem to have been 
composed more or less exclusively of women* The palace ser¬ 
vants were organised into velams and settled in separate 
quarters in the cities of Tanjore and Gangaikondacolapuram; 15 
these velams were often recruited from -the men and women 
captured in war* We have to look upon this crowd of per¬ 
sonal servants as in the enjoyment of a fair competence in 
return for generally very light work; the status of the 
members of the velams was perhaps that of a not unpleasant 
servitude to which the less sensitive among them might have 
reconciled themselves in a short time* 


s At state banquets 1 , we read in Chau Ju-kua 
on the Cola Dominion, 1 ® "both the Prince and four Court 
Ministers salaam at the foot of the throne, then the whole 
(company present) break into music, song and dancing* He 
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(the Prince) does not drink wine, but he eats meat, and, as 
is the native custom, dresses in cotton clothing, and eats flour- 
cakes, For his table and escort he employs “ fully a myriad 
dancing-girls, three thousand of whom are in attendance daily 
in rotation/ 1 * 

Apparently each important member of the royal family 
had his own entourage of such personal attendants; this is 
seen from such expressions in the inscriptions as : * In the 
particular service (tanic-cevagarri) of Udaiyar Kodandarama/ 
f the Satrubhayankarat-terinda-velam of Pancavan Maha- 
deviyar* 17 and so on. The king, his queens and their nume¬ 
rous relatives set the example, so generally followed by the 
official nobility, the merchants and other well-to-do classes 
of society, of erecting temples and endowing them on a liberal 
scale, and spending considerable sums of money on the recla¬ 
mation of land, promotion of irrigation works, maintenance 
of schools and hospitals and other useful works. In order 
to be able properly to comprehend the loving regard and 
affection which generally actuated the feelings of the people 
towards their rulers of various grades, we must take account, 
among other things, of the generous measure in which much 
that was collected from the people by way of numerous taxes, 
aids and dues was returned to them in the form of charitable 
endowments. Such endowments formed indeed an essential 
feature of national economy, and it is important to grasp the 
significance, political and social, of the lead given by the court 
in this respect. 

One circumstance worthy of some attention is the paucity 
of references to Vedic sacrifices performed by the monarchs 
of the period* The aSvamidha occurs only once and that in 
the inscriptions of Rajadhiraja* The poems 
to ^jfia Preferred of t ^ le Sang 3111 age doubtless imply that such 
costly Vedic rituals were more common in 
that age. More emphasis seems to be laid in this period on 
ddtia, gift, in preference to yaga sacrifice. Occasions for such 
gifts are multiplied not only by the elaborate organisation of 
temples and worship in them, and the studied effort to group 
all social amenities round the temple as a nucleus, but by 
the newer means of obtaining religious merit enjoined on the 
rich in general, and on royalty in particular, such as the tit&U 
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bftdra* the- hiranAfagarhha and so forth. It is one of tin 1 most 
remarkable achievemtmLH of mediaeval Hinduism La have 
harnessed the religious emotions of man in the effective ser¬ 
vice of society. The temple and the tmtha flourishing nn dann 
(gifts) together with Lhe ngraharn t the CnU^rvcdimaiigaltim ol 
ihe Cbja inscriptions, are the most typical expression* of Lkis 
phase of South Indian religion. The Jam pafjiff and the 
Bauddha also derived benefit front this general move¬ 

ment. 

That the Cdja monarchs were staunch Saivas in their 
religious persuasion is a well established 
fact feuvism, like many other sectarian 
manifestation* of latter-day Hinduism, required its followers 
to obtain initiation from u guru,’ the Cola kings no doubt 
followed this rule and there must have been in existence a 
puccesifm of raja-gurus during the whole period of Cola rule. 
The names of Sana Siva mid Sorva Siva stand out from the 
inscriptions of the reigns of ESjoriija l and Rajendm, and 
bear testimony to the North Indian connections of the Saiviam 
of the Cola Court. A part t-duvar revered by the king as ins 
spiritual preceptor h mentioned in an inscription of Kfijad- 
hirnia I. 18 Another ndjrarfpirg is mentioned by a Mysore in¬ 
scription of the reign of Kulottunga I which records that the 
king followed the ad vitro of Iho guru in granting a Brahinadoya 
to 108 miuTvedfyhoffa&P And the position held by IhjUriynr 
SvSmidevar tn the reign of KuloUuiiga lU shows that ihe 
gt«ru generally acted as the kings adviser in the administra¬ 
tion of religious insUtuLions; Svimidevor, for Instance, disap¬ 
proved of certain dispositions made by the king regarding 
the conduct of worship in the temple* at TirukkadaiyGr on 
the death of one nf the priests; when the king came tn know 
Of it, he reused his orders and appointed the men recom¬ 
mended by Sviiinidevar as having a just claim to the place. 

Several temples, of the period, and often also the chief 
icons in them, were called after the ruling 
Temples hj sepal- hi^RS who established them. The worship 
nhral m^umente. accorded to idols called sometime* after 
living monarch* seems to have been con¬ 
nected with the apotheosis of royal personages after their 
demise. This practice In the form of the cull of Devaraja, 
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God-king \ whs even more widespread in the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago and lhe contemporary kingdoms of the Indo-Chinese 
pciunsuk than in Southern Indis.^ More domiy allied to 
Suivism than to any other form of Hinduism, the prevalence in 
the Cola Country of the notions that gave rise to the cult of 
Deva-itija is attested by inscriptions which mention the con¬ 
struction of sepulchral temples over the remains of kings and 
princes. The Ad it yes vara ai TondamSnad erected as a pnJ/i- 
to his father by F&rSntaka I a the Arhijigai-Lsvara at 
Mel pad i hniJt by Raj a raja I likewaie to commem orate Arinjaya 
who died at Arviir, 2 ” and the PahcavamiiadevlWarci in R5ma- 
nathan Kdyil apparently erected by Rajendra I» are among 
the most conspicuous examples of this practice. The existence 
of human bones underneath the sanctum sanctorum In 
several temples has been revealed in recent times when their 
renovation was started;®* and the growing disapproval of this 
practice in later times is shown by the attempt to erase the 
word ‘pidlipadat In the inscription at l^nanilhankdyil just 
referred to. 25 

An image of Stmdara Cola Farantaka II is said to have 
been set up in the temple at Tanjore and 
* im^Kee. arrangements mode for its worship by his 
daughter Kiindavni who also endowed another image either 
of herself or her mother in the same place® There were 
also Images of Rajaraja and his queen LokamaEiudevi.^ The 
temple in the village of Sembiy&iiinahSdevi , so called after 
the pious queen of Candaradiiya, contained an image of the 
queen, likewise regularly worshipped/ 51 Inscribed images of 
a more nr less authentic character supposed to represent 
RBjendra and Colam&hadevl are found to-day in the temple 
of Tanjore and Kajahaaii/* These examples are enough to 
establish the divine honours accorded to royal persona nes 
after death, and sometimes in their lifetime. 

The king was the head nf the army and the navy, Num¬ 
erous regiments of the army are mentioned by their 
Thft Amy. S p ec ^fj c names in the inscriptions, One remarkable 
feature of the army brought out by these records i5 that each 
of these regiments had a corporate life of its own and was free 
to endow benefactions or build temples in its own name. 
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Sometimes individual* still in service adopted the same course. 
And we come to know the names of these regiments and 
individuals from the record* of such transactions. In fact we 
learn more of the pari taken by the forces of the king in the 
civil life of the country than of the details of their military 
life and organisation. The names of ever thirty regiments 
mentioned in Rajaraja’s inscriptions have been collected by 
Venkayya and the list can easily be extended to about seventy 
^ adding to it names that can be drawn from the records of 
<>lner reigns before and after Rajarijja, Each of these names 
clearly commemorated the time when the regiment was con¬ 
stituted, and it possibly recalled, to the minds Of contempo¬ 
raries, Lhe exact occasion for it; many surnames otherwise 
unknown of the kings of the period are preserved in this 
manner -Pirthivasekhcra, Samarakesari, VikramasLoga, Tmvu- 
longa, Danatonga, Caiy^aparakrama, Rajakuhjara and so on. 
Those names of regiments constitute evidence of the gradual 
growth of the army in the early days of CGja expansion and 
to some extent also of the nature of the different sections of it. 
We hear for instance of the elephant corps (amhydtkrtl, 
tefmjira T naf/nr etc.), the cavalry (fct idtraiccevagar) . and several 
divisions among the infantry. The KcMSIappeminbodai, 30 'the 
great troops of kaikkolas', included all the regiments known 
ns Kaikkijlar. This name hay sometimes been Interpreted in 
its modem meaning of ■weaver*';*’ but the term has a more 
literal meaning in the contexts in which it occurs in the Cola 
inscriptions; it indicates ‘(a class of) men distinguished by 
the strength of their arms*, or ‘the strong men of the wing* 
(of the army), that is, soldiers of the Infantry division in the 
urmy Then there were regiments of bowmen (viUujal) and 
swordsmen (mi^rrn keikkolrtr). The vefaikkdrar nf (he 
VfllmiDa. (Right-hand), -we hear of Mangai f Left-hand) also 
n the Pnlonrtaruva inscription of VijayahShu.-were another 
swtmn comprising several regiments, Tim conjecture hns 
been made that these were volunteers enlisted on particular 
nreasaons This seems to be ! however, wide of the 

mark. Tn fact, the eefaifcfcSrar were the most per- 
marmot and dependable troops in the royal service 
and their designation in,plies that they were ever 

ready to defend the king and his cause with their 
liven when occasion fuejd) arose. This view is suppled by 
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some literary reference of a somewhat later date. 33 Perhaps 
closely analogous to the velirikkarar in organisation and pur¬ 
pose were the tenmvan-Apattudavigal found in the service of 
lLie later Parvdya kings of whom Marco Polo says that they 
kept always near the king and had great authority in the 
kingdom.^ 1 The distinction between Situdiimim and Perun- 
danam seems to have cut across the other divisions su far 
mentioned. Some Limes, regiments were distinguished by ter¬ 
ritorial names like PSidip-pa^ai^ 

A Unique inscription from Tinivalisvaram near ArobJi- 
sanuidram in the Tinnevelly district furnishes the military 
history of a regiment which calls itself Munpikai-Mahasenai 
(the Great Army of the Three Arms or sections). 36 Undated 
though It is, there can be no doubt that the record belongs to 
the period of Raja raja I and Rojcndra I In this inscription 
the MaMsenai is said Lu have constantly worshipped Vi^U 
and Siva, to have defeated the Kannara and pursued him. to 
have killed the G5ngcya T to have captured Kalmadam and 
destroyed Vilmam on the sea, to have crossed the sea on the 
other (eastern) side and rami Matdttam to the ground, to 
have taken the Hill country (Maloi-nadti) and routed the 
fleet (tatainafuttu) at Saiui. to have put to flight the Vnllan 
(Cajukya) and captured Vanavasi and to have been praised 
in song for these achievements by the Tamil poets of K£la- 
hasti, to have also destroyed the fortress on the hill of Kucd 
and captured Uccandi (UccangidroogK to have inflicted a 
defeat on the Vadugas (Northerners) who opposed them, and 
dismantled the fortifications of Vatapi and done other things 
which, on account of a gap in the record, arc not easy to fol¬ 
low. The army is also called—the residents of Fandj-n3dii. 
the dauntless soldiers of die Great Army of the Three Amw. 
They took under their eternal protection lhe Temple of Tim- 
viilisvaram and all its belongings, including its priests and 
servants. It is evident that the campaigns In which tills regi¬ 
ment claims to have fought with such glory were those of the 
reigns of Bj5jar§ja and liis successor. The same regiment 
again proclaims its ideals of heroism in an inscription from 
£ermddcvi in 1096^ and solemnly takes under its pro¬ 
tection another temple and its properties; here the regiment 
is called: The several armed thousands of the great army of 
the three divisions (fcai). 1 
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The army seems to have been spread over the country 
in the form of local garrisons and in Kintonments called 
kurfagams, Expressions like the t'iflignj (bowmen) of En&nai- 
lur-kadasam, 54 the troops quartered in Tiruvi^aitn arudil* 
Iv'.'iirp-padait-talaivan (the Captain of the troops in this 
town) ,(t are dear indications of the practice mentioned. After 
hi* southern campaigns, Kuldttunga I stationed an army in 
Kotlacu, and established military colonies along the road from 
the Co]o country to that place * 1 A section of the army was 
ported in Majavilagum ill South Arcot in tins forty-sixth year 
of the same king.* 3 


We can form no idea of the methods of recruitment or of 
the numbers of the troops permanently employed in the army. 
It is remarkable that many of the leaders (send pot is j in the 
army were of Brahmin extraction and when sufficiently dis¬ 
tinguished bore the title Brahmadhiraja. The children bom 
and l)ied In (lie liejains® seem lo have formed a normal n* 
Crailing gTound for the army, though they could not have 
furnished more than a small proportion in it. There is little 
evidence Quit the soldiers formed anything like a highly train¬ 
ed professional army having little or nothing in common with 
the civil population. On the other hand, the evidence is clear 
th.ll they were not a mere rabble beaten up for particular 
occasions with no training In the military arts and no taste 
for the fluid. An army which included regiments like the 
Munpakal Mahnsemt with cherished traditions of their own 
could hardly have been recruited or maintained in that tnan- 
nei, Tile mention of kndacj«»is (cantonments) also goes lo 
show that periodical training In military practice and ihe en¬ 
forcement of discipline were not altogether unknown to the 
Military department of the Coin government. But there is 
much lo show that the army whs deeply interested in the civil 
transactions of life, and that its sections acted in many ways 
hke the innumerable local corporations of u professional or 
territorial character of which we shall have to speak in detail 
a er e numerous charitable endowments made hy them 

" TT an l H , y their members, and the protection 

of the_l.ruvaltavarara temple undertaken by the Munmkm- 

Muhssenal have already been mentioned. We find three reel* 
meats of the Kajkk<&| fl pp B dni of Rajar&jn l» cooperating 
With a revenue official (ndd« v m i) at S&nur in imporin E 
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and realising a fine levied on the authorities of the local 
temple for their default in not organising a procession of the 
image of the goddess on the occasion of a solar eclipse. Later 
Cdk inscriptions from Kuctuniiyamalai in the Pudukkottah 
state mention two divisions of the army interesting them¬ 
selves In civic affairs. In the thirty-sixth year nf Knlotlunga 1 
(A p. 1106J the munryL-pa4cip-porkoyil kmfcfcojErand the frijjup- 
jHitfci pafiyifi atHmlrruviir undertake to co-operate with the 
assembly of the nadw. in maintaining a charitable endowment 
made in favour of the local temple. 45 Again, in the year 1213* 
the Kaikkojar mentioned above are described as stationed in 
K&nad’U and undertake tn provide for the celebration of a 
number of festivals every year in the same templet It must 
be noted* ineiden tally t that the two divisions of the army 
here mentioned appear to have constituted two out of the four 
kinds of troops prescribed in the books on Indian polity— 
hereditary fmaulfi) k mercenary (bftj*taJsfl) T militia (arei>i) p 
and tribal (iifcfiui). The knife Jeofitr were perhaps royal troops 
receiving regular pay from the treasury; the tiaffuppadfft was 
the popular militia, called sreni or pinapada by Kuutilya, and 
employed perhaps only for local defence . 17 Who the faultless 
5€0 (paliyili (umuTmwxr) were and what relation they bore 
to the rest of the uatf uppadai, it is not possible to say. 

Almost to the end of the period of Cola power the compo¬ 
sition u f the army and its role in the civil life of the community 
apparently continued to remain the same as at the beginning. 
In the reign of Rajaraja II! P a member of the regiment called 
Narasinga Vikklrama Virar buQl a temple at Pulivay 
(Chingleput) and made some gifts to it. 48 

A Chinese author, writing in 1178, gives the following 
account of the Coja country and its army; 45 'This country 
Js at war with the kingdoms of the West (of India?)* The 
government Owns sixty thousand war-elephants^ every one 
seven or eight feet (cubits 7) high. When fighting, these ele¬ 
phants carry on their backs houses, and these houses are full 
of soldiers who shoot arrows at long range, and fight with 
spears at close quarters. When victorious, the elephants are 
granted honorary names to signalize their merit, and there 
are some who bestow' upon them embroidered housings and 
C. 5S 
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gulden mangers. Every day the elephants are taken into the 
presence ol die king,' 

The idyllic view of war which make* it a joust among pro- 

HTwts oi w.u'-; ^ S£ * 0lla ^ i interfering little with the normal 
life of the neighbourhood gains no sup- 
porl from our sources. From them war is seen 
to be <i grim business of fire and sword; and, to judge 
from the inscriptions of the C£fc» themselves, no less than of 
their enemies, the Catuky™, life was made an intolerable 
burden for many generations to the people on either side of 
i e iuugabhadra by the bi tier ness of warfare. Even the 
common rules of fair fighting and chivalry seem often to have 
been ignored and much wanton injury inflicted on non-com¬ 
batant populations, and women subjected to cruel disgrace 
and mutilation. The evidence from Ceylon and the Kamatak 
is too glaring to be set aside or glossed over. The dew traction 
of temples of which Rkjendia I b accused in a Calukya in¬ 
scription was no doubt due in pan to religious differences 
and in part to cupidity; Raj^ndra was a Saiva and the temples 
were richly endowed Jaina buslb in the enemy country and 

TIT The aniwm of M into the hands 

of the Cojas a* a result of foreign war must have been enor- 

mous, and the CS|a inscriptions make no secret of the hene- 

ulund^l Tt ?“* t, *l l beiT,e oft€n only the bestowal nf 
p undered wealth ou public Institutions» The booty cap- 

wih T f " r ■*? 0nSed » thD “*« ■* it at his 

, 1 ’ ^ hlS 1 ordered that nine hundred 

*heep captured from Sippull and Pfiki nddus were to bo env 
^oyed m endowing ten lamps in his own no me in the tompto 
J D ' ,r ^ B K ^Clpumm.« Again, we find an officer peV 

£3 ,hL ' 8ift ° f ° nP * i^ns brought after 

the conquest of Malang and obtaining as a result, £ hniti: , 

Whlch he in5taUed « Tiruppulannir' soon 

The 'numberless shipe’ which carried Raj Odra’s troops 

Thu Nnvy r arj-n^s the rolJing sea 1 to the conquest of Sri- 

coin,. ,m « jj , Vl, T' 11,4 ** ^pendencies could not have 
come up suddenly and must he accepted as proof of r steady 

T r ^ tJy pi,I ’ 5 ^ cd h y lhe Cola monarch* of the oeriod 
he early Colas of the Sangam period had B good shnro in 
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Hie maritime trade and activity of Lhe Indian seas. The his¬ 
tory of the Hindu colonies in the Malay Archupclago and 
Indo-China gives clear evidence of a steady increase, under 
the Pa Havas t in the trade and culture contacts between these 
lands and die countries of South India, Hie Tamil inscrip- 
tion 33 of Takuapa shows that an important mercantile cor¬ 
poration of South India, the mai}igramam, had established 
itself on the opposite coast of the Bay of Bengal In lhe ninth 
century a.t>., The Golan only continued an ancient tradition 
in the attention they gave to developing their power on the 
xex. The conquest of Ceylon and the Maldives, and the evi¬ 
dence of the Chinese annals on the embassies that reached 
China in this period from the Cola country give us some 
measure of the success they attained in tills direction. And 
the overthrow of the Cera fleet at Kandalur Sale! may well 
be taken to mark the definite establishment of Cd|a navel 
power in this period In the territorial waters of Southern 
India. Wo have little direct evidence on the build of the 
whips employed. Considering that the author of the People 
distinguished three types of vessels several centuries earlier 
on the Coromandel coast and that the naval expedition of 
Rajondra was a groat achievement in itself, the existence of 
a well-ordered fleet comprising ships and boats of different 
grades must be admitted. The Arab merchant Sulaiman made 
several voyages between China and the Persian Gulf In the 
ninth century a.d,, at a time when Lhis long distance trade 
was being carried on very briskly. In his curious account 
of the Maldives, he says that the people of these islands 1 built 
ships and houses and executed all other works with a con- 
sum etc art . 151 Sulaiman hud no occasion to visit the Coro¬ 
mandel coast; and his voyogCS were made before the rise of 
the Colas of the Vijayalaya line into prominence. Taking 
into account Sulaiman'a testimony to the quality of the ships 
built in the Maldives and the conquest of these islands ef¬ 
fected by Rajartija's fleet, wc may form some idea of the 
efficiency of the Cbja navy in this period. Abu Zaid Hasan, 
in thu notes which he added to Suleiman's work about the 
beginning of the tenth century a.u. t observes that the vessels 
of the Indian ocean, specially those made at Siraf, differed in 
construction from the**? of the Mediterranean. Tt is a fact 
that the type of ship built by pieces of wood sewn together 
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is a speciality of the builders of Siraf; the ship-builders of 
Syria and of Rom (Byzantium) nail, on the contrary, these 
pieces of wood end never sew them One to the other.’ 55 To-day 
we can see boats on the Madras coast with planks ‘sewn’ 
together by thteads of coroanut fibre. But these are usually 
of a small size; and the observations of Ahu Zaid based on 
what he saw and heard at Siraf about a.d. 916 on navigation 
in the Indian ocean"'® should he no obstacle to a just estimate 
of the Size and importance of the navy of the Cola empire 
more than a century' later. If the Arab writers are too early, 
Marco Polo comes unfortunately too late, and we are without 
a good contemporary account of ship-building on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast under the C6]as. Ahmad-ibn Majid, an Arab 
writer of the fifteenth century and author of several nautical 
works, makes frequent allusion to the opinions of the Colas 
which he approves or modifies. He must have had before 
him a specialised nautical literature of Tamil (Cola) origin 
which he compared with Arab documents of a like nature. 
This literature must have included geographical tables with 
indications of the latitude of ports for the use of the mariners 
Of the Coromandel coast. 17 Of this technical literature men¬ 
tioned by this and other Arab writers, unfortunately no part 
seems to have survived, 


J he king s share in the public administration consisted 

The King, ^ orul orders (tirwiwt/fc-kciijt) 

' on representations made to Mm by respon¬ 
sible officials an particular matters requiring the personal 
attention of the sovereign; secretaries were always in atten¬ 
dance on such occasions and it was their duty to make a 
note of the tern* of Ihe petition made to the 'king and Ms 
orders thereon, and to transmit copies of such records* to the 
authorities of the centre] nr local administration concerned 
for necessary action^ The time and place of the original 
pe i ion, the name erf the officer who presented it and even 
the particular hall or throne where the monarch received the 
pennon were often noted in reciting the order for being 
recorded in public places, usually the walls of temples RSte- 

“*5*? ? ! aid in the Wden grant to have 

ordered the gdl of Aiuiimnngalam to the pafli (temple) of 

the Sulam atyi- panma-n hare while he was silting in the hall 
to the south of his palace called RSjasraya in the outer city 
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(purambotfi) Of Tanjavur; and the order was written out by 
n clerk,—nofli solkr mini olai eltidum .... Amiidcm-firtlflkarnTi 
idu Hindi. 5 ® Other instances may be c&Sily gathered and sfime- 
Llines the some form is adopted in the records of the Cdla- 
Pfitjdya viceroys, who were invariably members of the royal 
family. 53 Most of these- examples relate, however, to gifts 
in one form nr another; though it does not seem likely that 
the method of dealing with other mailers differed very much, 
the very one-sided character of the inscriptions makes it 
difficult to prove this conclusively. 

There is no definite evidence of the existence of a council 
of ministers or of other officers connected with the central 
government. A numerous and powerful bureaucracy assisted 
the king in the tasks of administration, which were those of 
controlling, supervising and regulating an existing Order, 
Stale ana changing it, if at all, only by imperceptible 

Society. steps. No government of an Indian state 

ever enjoyed in those days legislative power in the modem 
sense of the term; there was no legislature proper, nor any 
attempt at legislative control of the executive. What legis¬ 
lation there wax look the form of declarations (vyavasthas) 
by local associations of sorts, meant to meet the require¬ 
ments ol new situations ns they arose. Such declarations in so 
far as they conformed to a general conception of what was 
fair and proper (Dharma}, that is in so far as they com¬ 
manded support from ihe public npinion of the class or group 
concerned, formed part of the social code, and were liable 
in the ultimate resort to be enforced by the kings govern¬ 
ment. Indian Society did not commit to the care of govern¬ 
ment anything more than the tasks of police end justice. 
Even the adjudication of disputes among individuals and 
groups of leu took place without reference to the officers of 
the crown, and went up to them only in the last resort, when 
other means had failed. The essentials of social regulation 
were undertaken by numberless local groups of a hereditary 
or voluntary character, end the duty of the central govern¬ 
ment was only to maintain the general conditions of peace 
and security needed for these numerous social organisations 
to thrive and fulfil their several purposes. The law-codes 
(5irtj*fi’s) ond the learned (iisfas), as well as the elders in 
each group, commanded the allegiance of these social groups 
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more readily than royal mandates that contravened Law 
(Dhurmii) and custom (dcura), The king was in no sense a 
Jaw-maker; h e was only die guardian of social life and laws. 

In this respect the Cola government did not differ per- 
The Cola <»ptibly I™ Its contemporaries. What dis- 

bureaucrcicy, tinguished it from them was the superior 

executive strength it was able to develop 
by bringing into existence a highly organised and thoroughly 
efficient bureaucracy. It saw to it, moreover, that the grow¬ 
ing host of officials by no means interfered with the free life 
and the initiative of local authorities and associations, while 
at tile same time they controlled them efficiently and kept 
them on the straight path by a periodical scrutiny of their 
affairs. The more one reads the contemporary records, the 
more one begins to admire the nice balance struck between 
centralised control and local initiative, the clear distinction, 
ever present, between the functions of the state and those of 
the social group. Tim individual, as such, did not count The 
problem of ‘the man versus the stale’ never arose in a society 
that is best described as a federation of groups. 

The hierarchy of official* in the service of the king were 
in the enjoyment of titles and distinctions which marked them 
off from one Another and from the rest of society. Some of 
these were titles of ancient renown like fnedi, and rndmiten 
found mentioned as early u the age of the Sangam. From 
the context m which the author of the TolMppi^* mentions 
morayom. it would seem originally to haw been a military 
title indicating distinction won on the field of battle. In the 
inscriptions of this period, however, we find tin? title in more 
common use for designating parsons in civil occupation* hko 
Kndigai-m5rayan, Vacciya-insrayan and so on. We have also 

Official nobility. t * Kf tit,e the feminine of m<b«yen, 

applied to the wives of the rndniuon*** 
Ara m n and perarmyan are other titles also of quite common 
occurrence and conferred on persons distinguished in dvil 
occupations Itke—mtt n pp^ flr(%07l (tfr£md mMtet of th(? 

dance). We have also the general title odtpdripd used to 
describe (he higher officers in the army and In general admini¬ 
stration which were not differentiated from each other in 
those days a* they are now. These wBfldripoI often described 
themselves by the name of the ruling sovereign followed by 
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the phrase imiveiidjzrelar and it is often impossible, as a result, 
to detect their personal names, and unless particular care is 
taken, one is apt easily to mistake one officer for another with 
Similar Or even identical Lilies, The annotator of the TafcJta- 
l/flgftpjjflrttul. Writing no doubt some centuries after our period, 
gives a quaint account of the dass of adigdrigo^ which may 
bo rendered thus: The ndignrigal are said to have come of 
the families descended from Bhojaraja. Members of these 
families only accepted appointments as maulxis. and did no 
other work. It is an improper thing that they are found 
holding the position of accountants in these days; except that 
they could not wear a crown, they are entitled to all the 
other insignia of royalty, and it is improper for them to accept 
any positions other than those of mantris^ This curious 
legend shows how quickly the new class of official nobility 
that wan coming up as a result of the elaboration of the Cola 
administrative system, developed group-tradi lions of its own 
and how readily such inventions gained currency- The wives 
of the odiyaris may have been called JidipdriccLa; hut we have 
obvious instances of the women in the female establishments 
of the queens hearing the title in llieir own right. 63 A mure 
general distinction often found in the records of the period 
is that between the higher grade and lower grade of official 
nobility, so to say. The terms 'p^noidaram 5 and ‘sirufnrflTFi* 
(often with r tanam' written for *idrant r ) seem to imply this 
distinction more than anything else; E| the officers and servants 
Jtfrtiniigaj and ptirtirciakkttj, even, at times, divisions of the 
army, are mentioned us belonging to the p&rundanam Or the 
Mrudantim.** Sometimes an intermediate status is also im¬ 
plied by the term siruda im i tup-pc n i nda ram to which even 
commanders of troops, are assigned. 13 ® It is also to 

be noted that not only the king, but ^me of his more impor¬ 
tant feudatories like Paluvettaraiyar Kmjd^unufiivan,^ and 
perhaps also other members of the royal family, employed 
officials and servants grouped in such higher and lower 
grades. The earliest mention of the peraiwiareim in a datable 
nurd is in die fifth year of Maduraikond^ Rajukesarl,® 3 e. 
aj>, %1. Eight officers of Rajaraja, of the penmrfarum rank, 
along with some others, were caught by the king in some act 
of cowardice or misdemeanour, and endowed lamps in the 
Tanjore temple apparently in fulfilment uf vows they had 
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taken to secure divine intercession against their being dis¬ 
graced by the king . 69 Nydyattxir (judges) of both perundanam 
and sirudanam are mentioned in the reign of Rajadhiraja II . 70 

Little is known of the manner in which the officials of 
Recruitment; different grades were chosen for appoint- 
tenure. ment in the first instance and for promotion 

to higher ranks thereafter. Birth and high connection must 
have conferred some advantage at the start, though the subse¬ 
quent career might have depended largely upon the individual 
ability of a person, and the occasions for distinguished service 
which he got and utilised successfully. As even the succes¬ 
sion to the throne appears to have been determined by a 
proper regard for the individual merits of those who might 
be deemed eligible for it, and as successive kin gs are seen 
to have used their discretion freely and fearlessly, not hesi¬ 
tating to keep out the unfit and always seeking to instal as 
heir-apparent the ablest person of their own generation or the 
next, it is not a violent assumption to make that the same 
stress on ability marked the choice and encouragement of 
public servants in the king’s service. The most common 
method of remunerating officials was that of assigning to each 
according to his status a certain extent of land 71 which he 
held as his junta, and regular cash payments from the public 
treasury were practically unknown. But the income from 
such assignments usually consisted of two parts, one rea¬ 
lised in kind and the other in cash payments. What was 
assigned in all these cases was by no means the absolute 
proprietorship of the soil which always belonged to the indi¬ 
vidual occupier or the village community, unless indeed their 
rights were bought out, but the rights of the central govern¬ 
ment to certain dues from the area so assigned . 72 Such assign¬ 
ments often included a whole village, or even district 73 and 
this is the reason why many officials are found described as 
possessors or leaders (udaiyan, kilAn ) 71 of particular villages 
or even nodus. It was open to the assignees to sell or other¬ 
wise alienate or give away in part or as a whole the rights 
assigned to them. The system was open to uncertainties and 
abuses, though perhaps effectively checked by the accurate 
record of landrights maintained by the government and by 
the public opinion of the villages themselves, ready to assert 
itself in various ways in those times. 
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The sell-governing village was the unit of government. 

A number ol them constituted a ku^am or 
jLixdu or fcottam as it was called in dillerent 
parts of the country. What is often dc>' 
eribed u$ a taim/Tir (a town apart} see ins to have been a big 
sized village large enough Lu Turin a Jcftrxam by itself, as is 
implied by the phrase occasionally employed in connection 
with such places—viz. Several examples uf auch 

taniyurs. in seme ways analogous to the boroughs uf mediae¬ 
val England, can be gathered from the inscriptions/® A 
number of knrrams made up a uu/ujtfldu, often also called 
w4u in the region whore the smaller division was colled 
kaptam viz. Tandai-nadu alias Jayangondasola-mandal^rri. 
Above the jmland^n 71 was the tfwndoJnm or province proper, 
the largest division uf adumbration. There were about eight 
or nine of these provinces including Ceylon h at the end of 
R&j&raja's reign, and it does not seem likely that this number 
was ever exceeded/® The subordinate divisions evidently 
underwent numerous reshuffling.*, and their names were 
changed so often as to justify the complaint that A Cola 
geography eame to nufTer as much from the plague of 
homonyms as the kings themselves' 7 * 

The designal ions and functions of same aF the officers of 
government as they ore found in the more Impor¬ 
tant inscriptions of the period give us a 
very good idea of the numbers and organi¬ 
sation of the executive government of the 
day. The general terms by which such officers of all ranks 
are described are JCartmttffd and more or less 

corresponding to 'officials* and "servants/ The Anbil plates of 
Sumlara Ceja mention a Brahmin Saciva by name Animddha 
whose father was a teacher who gloried in a life of learning 
and instruction, and whose grandfather was an Ah if dps f and 
a devotee of Hangcsa. Anirtiddha + s was a celebrated family 
nf Vaisnuvas from the village of Anbil What the exact posi¬ 
tion of this ‘noble minister 1 (mtinya arncim) of the Jahnini 
sutra and the Avinika gotra was in the administration, we 
are not told. But he got from the king the title of Brahma- 
dhiraja and a perpetual grant of 10 ticKd of land In token of 
his regard and affection. The machinery employed for the 
execution of this order of the king Is comparatively simple. 

C. 59 
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The order is communicated in the form of a sn-mukham by 
the Anatti, the executive officer nominated, by the king for 
the purpose, and the rest is done by the local corporations to 
whom the letter is addressed; and when the transaction is 
complete and a record of it is drawn up, it is attested by a 
number of persons who appear to be local magnates and 
describe themselves in various ways as Nattukkon, Nadu- 
kilavan, Urudaiyan and so on. It is difficult to decide if these 
witnesses were only prominent men of the neighbourhood 
or held definite posts under government. However that may 
be, the procedure followed some years later under similar 
circumstances is far more elaborate and furnishes a measure 
of the complexity of the administrative organisation that had 
grown in the interval. The larger Leyden grant and the Tiru- 
valangadu, Karandai, and Charala plates exhibit a close 
resemblance with regard to their official forms. The grant of 
An aim angalam to the Bauddha shrine in the Cudamanivarma- 
vihara was ordered by the king on the 92nd day of the 
twenty-first year of his reign, recorded on the ninety-sixth 
day of the same year, and the execution was completed on 
the 113th day of the twenty-third year. 80 The corresponding 
dates for the grant of Palaiyanur as a devadana recorded in 
the Tiruvalangadu plates of Rajendra I are: the 88th and 
90th days in the sixth regnal year, and 155th in the seventh 
of that monarch. 81 

We have an instance reported in an inscription 82 of 
Uttama Cola which furnishes an early example of remissness 
and neglect with regard to details, partly due to the fact that 
the system of audit and control elaborated in later times had 
not yet arrived. The village Sirriyarrur was granted as a 
devadana and brahviadeya in the twenty-first year of Aditya I, 
apparently soon after his overthrow of Aparajita and the 
annexation of Tondaimandalam. Although a sdsana was 
drawn up in the very next year, the grant was not entered 
m the account books till the fourth year of Parantaka I or 
more than twelve years later. Again, in the 36th year of 
Parantaka I a fresh allocation was made of the dues from 
the lands (granted to the temple) for which the assembly of 
Puduppakkam was responsible; the assembly apparently 
managed to evade the enhanced assessment due from it in 
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consequence; towards the close of ULlama Cola's reign the 
whole subject was brought up for enquiry before the king at 
Kanciputom. the defaulters punished, and the rights of the 
temple restored. The confusion in this instance may have also 
been partly due to the disturbed state of the times following 
the Riistrnkutii invasion. 63 In this instance, the complaint 
against the sabhd of Puduppakkam, is laid before a high 
official at the Court, having the title Solainuveuda-Velan, by 
the authorities of the temple; that official takes it to the 
king;** the king himself summons to his presence the parties 
concerned and delivers judgement after enquiry, confirming 
the old grants to the temple and the responsibility of Pudtip- 
piikkam for the supply of a certain quantity of paddy and a 
fixed amount of gold, and orders the necessary entries to be 
made in the rolls. The officers present on the occasion were 
one Jcorumi, two nijdiiwinifeJcni, who acted as dnclfi and 
rdjfhfcejfoi; the order was written out by an tl t f (train an tri on 
duty (olat-eludum) , and compared and attested by the oki- 
ji&yngam; then a kamntP* ordered the entry to be made in 
the registers (acriyiltttidtjcofpft) in accordance with this 
document (tTtfu); and then, four officers of the pwmauu-wiH 
one of whom was an iittarninatitri, one of the va rfppottajjn m, 
four mukavetti officers, three officers of the purwuu-wnH of 
Tondui-nadu, two of the narippot tapak-k<inak&U, and two of 
the wnriyifidt* were present together and made the entries in 
the official records and attested them. In the Leyden grant 
are enumerated all these stages in almost identical form, 8 * 
and there is one mure step at the end; an officer called 
rmmdtm-ok* sends a to the rtn|t«r of the Pat.liimfc- 

kurram requesting them to make an nffluoki (charity-deed) 
after marking off in a solemn manner the boundaries of the 
village granted, which they do In the presence of a pnnitm- 
mT i officer. It may he observed, in pawing, that this parti¬ 
cular grant seems to be signed by the representative officers 
of all the Villages of the PattinakkOrram. The Tiruvalanga<jhi 
plates mention also these later Stages culminating in the 
drawing up of an eravdki, and further in trod lice the names 
of some new oflicers like puraimtwH-tfofflfcJeefom,” jxirfolni, 
kl|-iniipot>etii, puraouuaritinflik-ka(cttukin addition 
to those already named. 
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The same officers are mentioned in similar connections in 
many other records. The Tirumukkudal inscription of Vira- 
rajendra, 88 for instance, records the following stages: the 
monarch s oral order is written out (eluttu) by a tirumandira- 
olai, and compared (oppu) by the three officers called tiru- 
mandira-olaindyagam, before it is entered (pugunda ); three 
other officers, one of them a vidaiyil adigari, order the entry 
of this in the vari, and then, six officers of the udankuttam, 
twenty-eight of the vidaiyil, and four of the iKiduvirukkam 
cause this to be done; nine superintendents (kan-kdni) of the 
puravu-vari tinaik-kalam, one varippottagam, eleven muga- 
vettis, three vaHyilidus, two varippottagak-kanakkus, and one 
pattolai attest the entry in the vari in token of their presence 
when the order was read out and entered in the proper 
register. We are not, of course, to imagine that every order 
required the presence of such a host of officials to be put 
thiough; the occasion recorded in this inscription was no 
doubt an exceptional one and there were a very large number 
of details to be settled and properly recorded. In fact this 
inscription is among the longest stone inscriptions in the world. 
But most of these offices, under the same or similar names, 
survived to the end of the reigns of Rajaraja ETC and Rajen- 
dra III. 

With little assistance from contemporary literature in the 
elucidation of the public administration of the period, we are 
thrown almost entirely on the inscriptions themselves and 
the contexts in which the various terms cited above occur, in 
our attempt to interpret them. The term naduvirukkai lite¬ 
rally means ‘being in the middle’ and as it is applied to the 
vijnapti- (vdykkelvi) the petitioner, and the dnatti the execu¬ 
tive officer, it seems to carry with it the notion of liaison bet¬ 
ween the monarch and the persons who desired to lay matters 
before him for his consideration. There is no evidence to 
show that particular officers were told off wholly for this 
purpose; on the other hand, it seems more likely that highly 
placed officials, for one reason or another, espoused the cause 
of particular persons or groups that came seeking royal inter¬ 
cession, and consented to act as naduvirukkai in those specific 
cases. Likewise the execution of particular orders of the king 
was entrusted specially to particular officers selected for the 
purpose. The officers of the olai*® seem to have been of a 
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specialised character, and the organisation was carefully 
designed to minimise the possibilities of error in recording the 
orders* Thus the first draft of the order written by the fllai 
officer*® lit immediate attendance on the king is scrutinised and 
approved by those of the 5Ini-Tt ny&g a i 11 ^ that is hy senior 
officers conversant with the proper official form and practice, 
the custodians of official tradition, corresponding to the per¬ 
manent officials of a modem secretariat, who scrutinise each 
new proposal in the light of enrfng codes, rules and practice; 
then the dlni becomes a if tj u and affords the basis for further 
action, such as an entry in the permanent record hooks, or 
a communication to the local authorities concerned, or both. 
Such communications to local bodies were called tirumugam 
or and received by ihe addressees often with 

great ceremony; at any rate the official formula recording 
their receipt is highly formal and deferential The Anbil 
plates for instance contain these picturesque phrases describ¬ 
ing the occasion: ^ 'Seeing the irimuHmwi, we rose to wel¬ 
come il t saluted it and placed it on our heads before taking 
and reading it/ Among the permanent records, the vttrip- 
pona^am and the mHp-pottfitfak-km.tufefett are to be carefully 
distinguished, and they formed the most important registers 
nf the Revenue administration as their names indicate. This 
m t however, not to endorse what has so often been asserted 
of all oriental governments that they are primarily tax col¬ 
lecting agencies. All governments worth the name have to 
collect taxes in order tu maintain themselves and the public 
activities in Lheir charge; and there is much evidence that 
the Cola government was very mindful of its revenue. But 
the varrp-pottag&n was not a manual of extortion, but a care¬ 
fully maintained record of land-rights, based on complete 
enquiries and accurate surveys, and kept up-to-date by fresh 
entries made from time to time by a set nf well trained offi¬ 
cials who wore no strangers to the feeling* of service tradition 
and loyalty to the king and state that actuate modem admini¬ 
strators. The vaTippottagnk-kamkku was apparently a 
register corresponding to what we now call Demand-CofW- 
tion-Balnnce statements, showing clearly the position relating 
to current receipts at any time. 

The exact functions of the different grades of the officials 
named are not easy to define. The term f purutni'yart"li^eiik" 
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kalam’ occurs in so many combinations that it is very essen¬ 
tial to get as clear a notion of its content as possible. The 
tenn ‘puravu’ has the meaning of ‘cultivated land.’ 94 ‘Puravu- 
vari, therefore, may be equated with ‘land-tax’. The term 
puravu by itself is found used in the same sense in several 
inscriptions and includes obviously all payments due from 
lands in kind and in money.*5 i n f act in these contexts the 
term^ closely resembles the modern revenue term ‘assess¬ 
ment as employed by the Indian land revenue officers. It 
may be suggested that in the expression varippottagam we 
must recognise a contraction of puravu-varippottagam, the 
second member of the compound word for land-revenue, 
puravu-vari, doing duty for the whole. If these interpretation^ 
are sound, the expression ‘puravu-vari-tmaik-kalani’ would 
necessarily mean the Department of land-revenue, and all 
the combinations in which this phrase is introduced must be 
interpreted accordingly." We see clearly that a distinction 
was maintained between the officers concerned with the main¬ 
tenance of the records and those engaged in the local areas 
in the actual task of collecting revenue and carrying on the 
administration. The central office of control over the whole 
kingdom was also carefully distinguished from the local offices 
which were accountable to it, as for instance the officers in 
the Jayangondasolamandalam mentioned in the Tiruvalan 
gadu plates. 97 There are also mentioned in different con¬ 
nections a fair number of kamMnis or supervisors who were 
the agents of the central department of control and audit 
maintained as a check on the officers of the various depart¬ 
ments in each locality. An entry in the varip-pottagam was 
known as a variyiMu, and it is possible that only officers 
bearing the designation varippottagam and variyiMu could 
make fresh entries in the books; and to judge from the in¬ 
stances furnished by the copper-plate grants, this was a most 
elaborate process requiring a considerable measure of pub¬ 
licity at almost every stage of it. The mugavetti of apparently 
two ranks, 98 and the pattolui were also minor officers of the 
land-revenue department, 99 of whose duties we have no 
precise knowledge. The suggestion that mugavetti is a con¬ 
traction of sn-muga-vetti, and that it connotes the duty of 
writing or engraving, as the case may be, of royal letters, may 
well be true. 100 
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The duties of Revenue officers included, then as new, 
many other spheres besides that indicated by their designa¬ 
tions. They are of leu found regulating the receipts and ex¬ 
penditure of temples, or helping local authorities to do so. 101 
They audit the accounts of temples and take steps for the 
prevention of embezzlement, 103 In one instance they are 
seen, as a department of the government, purchasing land 
after paying cash to a village assembly; the purpose of the 
purchase is not clear as the inscription is Incomplete. 405 They 
a Lies l public documents of importance drawn up by local 
authorities like village snbfitts, embodying their resolutions 
such as exempting lands from payments of taxes and dues, 104 
determining the status and obligations of particular groups 
of people 105 and so on, They seem to have been in the en¬ 
joyment of magisterial powers. In one instance they bound 
uver to good behaviour the villagers of Kallur who renounced 
some temple lands they had originally undertaken to culti¬ 
vate, and were thereafter required not only to give up the 
Linda but to undertake, Oil pain of being held guilty of treason, 
not to obstruct the cultivation nf the lands renounced by 
them, nor to seek to re-establish their claim to them. 400 The 
inscriptions abound in extravagant oaths and asseverations; 
yet, it seems proper to infer, in this particular instance, the 
existence of a somewhat acrimonious dispute between the 
authorities of the temple of a neighbouring village and the 
residents Of Kallur. The temple owned some lands in Kallur 
of which the cultivation was in the first instance entrusted to 
the people of that village; the Kallur villagers suddenly threw 
up the land and pleaded inability to continue the cultivation 
arid the periodical payment to the temple of the dues thereon. 
The bond entered into by them with the revenue officers 
closed the dispute, so far as WC know. A ndftarasa in the 
Mysore country conducts a trial for manslaughter. 107 It may 
be observed in passing that a revenue official, an accountant, 
is stated 108 to have received a deposit of money that belonged 
to a charitable endowment in the charge of the assembly of 
Manat! an d agreed to pay the annual interest 0 <n it at a pre¬ 
scribed rale. Tiiis he must have done In his private capacity; 
but, if that be so, the example is interesting in relation to 
the personal conduct of public servants. 
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In the inscriptions we come across the names of several 
other offices representing the central government in the dis¬ 
tricts. Of their functions we can as yet form no accurate 
idea* We can only note their names such as: sandu-vigra- 
ham, m mahdmdtra —ancient name/ 10 mdu (Jcdjtam) vagai 111 
and imttuk-kandu kdtci (ktngamum karaiyum seygira ). The 
creation of a caturvedimangalam f a tax-free brahmadiya 
granted by the king to 108 Brahmins, in the twelfth year of 
Kulottunga I ? was first entered in the tax-register (vari) and 
then communicated to the viand&lamudaliydr of Mudigonda- 
sola-mandalam where the land so given away was situated* 112 
A luidu-kuru, Adittasulamani Brahma-marayai', is mentioned 
in an inscription of about ajx 1114 from Ennayiram; 113 pos¬ 
sibly, his duties were connected with the revenue survey and 
settlement of the nadu. 

We have stated above that no clear evidence is forth- 

TT j , coming of the existence of a council of 

Uaan-kuttam. * . , __ 

ministers or other officials regularly asso¬ 
ciated with the king in the central government of the realm. 
But the value of consultation and deliberation was emphasised 
in all ancient treatises on polity, and not even the most auto¬ 
cratic of monarchs felt himself free to throw away the wise 
counsels of able ministers. Some high officials of the state 
are described as of the udan-kuttam, an expression meaning 
‘the group or assemblage (ever) at hand'; the term ‘kuttam’ 
is often applied to the executive bodies of rural assemblies in 
the phrase kuttapperumakka}. The idea of the udan-kuttam 
then seems to be that of a body of executive officers in im¬ 
mediate and constant attendance on the king. Some officers 
of this rank are named in a record,™ (from Tiruppaccur) of 
the third year of Adhirajendra; a few years earlier, six offi- 
cers of the udan-kuttam are mentioned in the Tirumukkudal 
inscription of the fifth year of Vlrarajendradeva 115 (a d 1067) 
An inscription™ of the thirtieth regnal year of Kulottunga I 
mentions the land revenue department of the udan-kuttam 
and thus raises the presumption that each department of'the 
bureaucracy was represented in this group of officers in im¬ 
mediate attendance on the king. If this presumption is cor¬ 
rect, the role of the udan-kuttam must be held to he not so 
much that of a council, as of a staff of personal assistants who 
served as liaison officers between the monarch and the regular 
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bureaucracy, explained the policy laid down by Lhe king lu 
the members of the departments carrying on their work in 
the mofussil, and conveyed to the king, as occasion required, 
the actual results, in the provinces, of the policies and 
measures of government At the same time, it would have 
been open to the king to consult any official or group of offi¬ 
cials on matters on which he felt the need of their advice. The 
important part played in the administration of the realm by 
this group, the nearest approach to a council of ministers that 
we are able to trace, was well recognised by PaUavar&yur* 
the trusted minister, who armed himself with the consent of 
the udutt-fcuftam before he proceeded to insfal Rajadhiraja IT 
on the Cola throne, 11 " 

As the head of the civil administration, the king himself 
occasionally toured the country and wherever necessary car¬ 
ried on inquests into the local administration. The royal 
camp wus usually fixed in temples and m<X$4upa& in places 
where there were no palaces. The king is also found attend¬ 
ing the periodical festivals in some of the bigger shrines such 
as Tiruvoiriyutv Cidambaram, TiruvSrQr and Kancipiiram 
We shall see that besides the taxes collected by the central 
government, several local bodies and corporations enjoyed 
the privilege of raising tolls and octroi duties and other 
miscellaneous dues. It would seem that the exercise of these 
privileges was subject to general supervision and control 
from the centre. There is on example of such regulation in a 
nny<il order of the time of Rajendra n by which the right to 
raise such dues in the village of VSkkur (Babur) is made the 
monopoly of the VuElaLis who are said to have had the 
of the place. 118 

Justice, like legislation, was very largely a matter of 
local concern, and minor disputes were 

-T i j * 

settled hy one or other of the corporations 

to which the dLspu iants belonged. The village assemblies 
exercised large powers in such matters and settled, some¬ 
times by means of small committees of ny£yattdr, affairs that 
did not fall within the jurisdiction of the occupational or 
voluntary groups in the locality. The dharmfiMmit is men¬ 
tioned in several inscriptions 11& as the place to which persons 
In charge of charitable endowments undertake to remit the 
fines due from them in cases of default. Though this is not 
C. 80 
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quite certain, it seems most likely that the dharmdsana was 
the king’s court of justice and that in deciding matters 
brought before it, the court was assisted by the presence of 
learned Brahmins versed in the law, the dharmdsana-bhattas 
as they are called in the inscriptions. On the nature of judi¬ 
cial records, if any, or the details of judicial procedure, we 
learn nothing from the inscriptions; and in our extremity, 
we have to turn to the story of a mythical trial preserved in 
a literary work, written most probably in the reign of 
KuJdttunga IL 

Sekkilar narrates at length how the Lord Siva, out of his 
grace, saved Sundaramurtti from falling into the miseries of 
family life by appearing before him as a Brahmin on the eve 
of his marriage and claiming him as his bondslave. In his 
ignorance, Sundaramurtti at first contests the claim; but the 
intrepid old Brahmin insists on his claim being settled 
before Sundaramurtti marries, and the dispute is taken 
before the law-court of Tiruvennai-nallur. 120 In the sabhd of 
learned Brahmans, the plaintiff’s case (muraippdAu) is first 
stated; an objection is raised by the judges that the plaint is 
in violation of usage which forbids a Brahmin being 
enslaved under any conditions; the plaintiff answers that 
a deed of perpetual bondage on behalf of himself and his 
descendants had been executed by the grandfather of the 
defendant, and asks indignantly whether it is a proper method 
of winning a case to tear up the evidence produced by the 
opposite side which Sundaramurtti had done earlier in 
the proceedings before the parties reached the court-house; 
at this stage the judges express their approval of the old 
Brahmin’s arguments and require the defendant to state his 
plea; deeply agitated, Sundaramurtti confesses to a feeling 
of utter amazement, appeals to the personal knowledge of 
the judges that he was an ndiSaiva of the village, and states 
that he feels too bewildered to find an answer to the prepos- 
erous claim of the plaintiff; the judges then turn to the plain¬ 
tiff and require him to prove the unusual claim put forward 
by him by one of the three methods, usage (atci ), documents 
((wanam ), or the testimony of eyewitnesses (ayal&r-tangal- 
katci ); the plaintiff now avers that the document destroyed 
y he defendant was only a copy, and that the original deed 
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was still with him and that he would produce it T il its safely 
was guaranteed by the court; the original deed is then pro¬ 
duced, the karanatian takes charge of the document which 
is in the form of a roll, unrolls it and reads it out: the ap¬ 
parent age of the document, its contents, the signatures of 
witnesses which are scrutinised and found to he regular, and 
a comparison with another document from the record office 121 
known tn have been written in the hand of SundaramurttL's 
grandfather establish the genuineness of the deed by which 
he is seen to have pledged himself and his descendants to 
eternal slavery to the Plttan (Siva) of Tlmvenpainallur, and 
this concludes the investigation. The judges at once pro¬ 
nounce judgment that Nam hi Aruran had lost his case to the 
Brahmin sage, and that he wan in facL the slave of Lhe plain¬ 
tiff, What followed need not be pursued here. 

Judicial procedure could not have changed very much 
between the time say of Rajaraja I and that of Kuldttuunga 11 
when Sekkihlr composed his great Purina. In this purfma 
indeed Sekkalar aimed at producing literature which should 
please and entertain the contemporary Cola monarch better 
than the vulgar works of heretical Jains. Though he was 
handling ancient themes, therefore, it is proper to assume that 
in enlarging upon the holy Lives oI the Saiva saints, from the 
meagre outlines preserved by his predecessors, Sekkiliir 
drew upon his intimate knowledge of contemporary life Lo 
lend colour and verisimilitude to his narration. The trial 
scene summarised above may. therefore, be treated as a fair 
specimen of the daily occurrences in the numberless villages 
of the Cola kingdom, It is remarkable how little the pre¬ 
sence of the supernatural Is allowed to intrude into the account 
of the trial, and how much of the trial Is borne out by inscrip¬ 
tions known to us, The village assembly acting as a judicial 
body, the dominance of senior and learned Brahmins in the 
proceedings on such occasions h and Ihe role nf the kfinrrt nttan 
are quite in keeping with whet we learn on these subjects from 
other sources. The procedure adopted is on the whole simple 
and apparently not governed by any fixed rules. The dispu¬ 
tants state their Own cases,—there is no trace of any employ¬ 
ment of advocates,—and the emotion or certitude with which 
they present their pleas has its effect on the mind of the 
judge!!. There is no hard and fast rule that every statement 
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of a relevant fact in the case must be established in the course 
of the proceedings, and the judges are expected to use their 
personal knowledge of facts relevant to the case before them. 
The three lines of evidence by which facts which are chal¬ 
lenged may be established, the tests employed to ascertain 
the trustworthiness of a document, the only evidence pro¬ 
duced in this trial, clearly represent contemporary practice. 
The hint that we get, incidentally, that the village had access 
to a well-guarded record-room where documents ranging 
over a period of several years were carefully preserved may 
appear incredible but for (lie emphasis laid On records of 
another type in the inscriptions to which attention lias been 
drawn before. The result of the trial seems to be that an 
express document can override custom however well estab¬ 
lished, and no reasons nf public policy could stop the enforce¬ 
ment nf a specific agreement however opposed to public 
opinion and accepted morality. But we must, not press this 
inference as, in the story, the conclusion of the trial is just 
rendered tolerable by the immediate revelation of the Divine 
element in it; for the judges, strangely as it seems to us, after 
delivering judgment, want the plaintiff who has won the suit 
as a resident of the village,—he is described as Pittan (Siva) 
of Tiruvennainallur,—to show them his house and estate, 
and then the God leads them towards the temple, suddenly 
disappears, and soon after informs Sundaramurtti of the 
reason for his miraculous intervention to stop his marriage. 
We may assume that in a real trial this question of the resil 
dencc of the plaintiff would, if necessary, have been raised 
much earlier, and that an agreement in such flagrant viola¬ 
tion of prevalent morality would not have been so readily 

eilfuret+d. 

The distinction between civil and criminal offences was 
unknown; there are few instances where we can trace the 
conception of crime as a public wrong; one of them 1 * 8 is the 
ease of two persons who stole the images, ornaments, etc, 
belonging to a temple and were punished by the confiscation 
of all their properties, which were sold publicly, the proceeds 
being remitted to the king's treasury. This was about a,n. 
1222. Speaking generally all offences including those com¬ 
mitted by village officials, were tried in the (irat instance in 
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village courts; in cases of dissatisfaction the matter was taken 
up to Lhe officer of Die king’s government in charge of the 
administration of the iindtl. Seldom, il at all, did an appeal 
go further than that. There was a great deal of rough natural 
justice dispensed through extra-judicial channels. The sharp 
definiteness and uniformity that characterise modem methods 
of justice were unknown, and in every case, whatever the 
authority enquiring into a dispute, an effort was mode to 
convince both parties Dial Die standard of ideal justice which 
would satisfy reasonable men had been attained in the award. 
The prevalent notions about this Htandard were no doubt 
largely influenced by the Simytis. and by local practice. 

Sometimes disputes especially over civil rights were al¬ 
lowed to drag on without a settlement until time offered a 
solution. The sobfrn of 3rikantha- c aturvedunangslam and 
the fir of Tiruverumbiyur had a boundary dispute of rather 
long standing; and Die solution was found ultimately by a 
local chieftain buying up the rights of both the parties in the 
disputed area paying prices that satisfied them both, and then 
handing over the land tn the local temple as an endowment 
for the maintenance of persons singing sacred hymns to the 
accompaniment of specified musical instruments, 1 " 1 

That theft, adultery and forgery were considered serious 
offences is seen from the list «F persons declared unfit for 
service on the village committees of Uttaramerur. 154 In this 
list of exclusions are mentioned also persons who had ridden 
upon donkeys, and possibly Diis was the form of pumaiiment 
for some offences. Considering that most offences appear to 
have been punished only by fines, and that even man-slaughter 
and murder 1 * were often punished only by the offender being 
required to maintain a perpetual lamp burning in the nearest 
temple, the code must be held to have erred on the side of 
leniency. In one instance, when u underdo stabbed to death 
a commander of a regiment uf bowmen, the king, Bajendra 
n, sent an order to the local village assembly that the culprit 
was to be required to endow 96 sheep for a lamp in Die 
neighbouring temple 1 ™ In another, a woman committed 
suicide, being unable to stand Die pain or the shame of an 
Ordeal to which she was subjected by a village official 
for the recovery of dues which she said she was not liable 
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for; the man is let off wilh a fine of 32 kiius imposed by a 
meeting of the people from 'the four quarters, eighteen dis¬ 
tricts and various countries/ 121 In yet another, when one 
soldier killed another, ho came to an agreement with the 
relatives of the deceased and endowed a lamp in the temple 
at Karutttailangudi, near Tatijore/®—an instance of private 
commutation for murder. Even deliberate civil war started 
under cover of night and ending in the death of a general and 
the sail of his wife in the sixth year of the reign of Kulottunga 
was only punished by the culprit being required to endow% 
lamp; this course had the approval of Ediriliioia Sambuva- 
I*ya. the overlord of the dead general, and of the elders of 
the nddu <n ditn punter).*®* In a solitary example from the 
Mysore country-, assault and murder lead to the award of 
capital punishment hy the luJtftrmje of Hulimadda/» In a case 
of homicide due to an accident in the reign of Kul&ttuuga II, 
the judge expressly stated that the guilty man need not die 
for his offence 130 —a recognition of the fact that homicide may 
be punished with death. In another similar instance, some 
years later in the same reign, « veIMJa was the offender; the 
Wtt an officer of the king's government, he 
consulted the hhm a $, and they advised him that death sen- 
tcnce Should not be meted out to a twjtefn.isi There is record- 
e an interesting case of vicarious punishment, about 1091 133 
m the reign of KulWunga I A boy of six, while cutting wood 
wrth the sickle (crMl), hurt another lad of seven, who died 
m consequence of the injury; the father was required to endow 

J : T P ° f ** "««-■' Another case 

f What appears like a penance, rather than punishment 

lion mg an enquiry, comes from the reign of KulSttunga III- 
two men found a buffalo gracing .midst their crops fn the 
fields: they belaboured the animal so severely that it died 

" ZT .Tin' 7 *» <**« «*• adv»H 

/T'_ n j v , d 0f the reign, from Kilaiviir 

fT.njore), nives an instance of two persons who were « 

public nuisance and a snuree of trouble to Brahmins, veBdfci. 

incend V™ ^ f ° F rioti,, S and 

mcendlorism and together fined 1000 m» s; no one helped 

L lW'fciw ^ ,AhdS 301(5 te ** temple 
]06fl Uxu S . the extra amount of fiO k&his being 
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treated as penalty for default in the payment of the 
fine. The inscription mentions incidentally a royal order 
of a general nature that in similar eases of rioting 
incendiarism and so on T tbs amount of the fine may go up Lu 
29,000 k&sus. w in the sixteenth year of Kulbttunga III, 
h.D. 1194, a ease of misappropriation of temple property, £iUfl- 
drdfca, is punished by the confiscation of the estate of the 
offender, the proceeds being handed over Lo the temple that 
had suffered by the otfeoee* 1 ^ 4 

In the sixth year of Rajarpja IT the authorities of the 
temple of Pasupatlivara in Pandanallur (Tanjorc Dt ) 
officiating priests called hero pflfi pad a muia puftiidaiya paw- 
Etictiryns, the dthjrtfcflit Jms T mdhpivn.™s and Mtf<tTKrn/im vQ r 
—were authorised by a separate royal order to punish thiev¬ 
ing SivabrUhmn^s. defaulting tenants and others- 13311 This was 
perhaps a delegation of authority by government lu meet a 
special exigency. In 1225 in the reign of Raja raj a ill two 
inscriptions from Tirana** os varam (Tonjore Dt.) record the 
case of two brothers and another who held the accountancy 
right in several temples and embezzled much temple pro¬ 
perty T took gods' dothes for their own use. and misappro¬ 
priated for their own constructions bricks belonging to the 
temple; the temple authorities lodged a complaint to a high 
royal official, Filial Yadavaraya, and the king was himself 
camping in Jayangegdasdla-catiirvedlmongalam at the time; 
on enquiry the accountants were convicted, and all their lands 
confiscated and the sale proceeds. 40,000 kwhii* credited to the 
temple treasury and the accountancy-right sold to another 
for 3,000 M4iu»* 

Offences against the person of the king or his close rela¬ 
tions ware a class apart, and dealt with by the king himself. 
Attention has been drawn to the order of Rujaraja I requir¬ 
ing the confiscation of the properties of persons Involved in 
the murder of his elder brother Aditya IL 1 ** A similar pro¬ 
cedure is adopted against another person for default in pay¬ 
ment of fines imposed on him,—the original offence is not 
recorded,—and his properties were sold in djndJrrttijam, 'Sale 
by (myat) order/ 13 * Another example of unspecified offences 
against the king being severely dealt with by heavy fines 
collected by harsh processes is the case of ike K&liyak-kudai- 
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yar (?) of Kuhur. m These three instances are all from the 
reign of Rajaraje 1- Instances of rujndrnhtim became rather 
numerous towards the end. in the reign of Rajaraja III. 15 * 

Cal tie-lit ting was a common alienee in several parts of 
the kingdom and was not easy to control. The gift of Man- 
galnm (Salem Dt_) as a deiwdana was accompanied by a pr<j- 
c lain at ion that the property of those who stole the cattle from 
the dei?ndhna or Otherwise caused any injury to the village 
would be forfeited to the temple,- -a somewhat drastic decla¬ 
ration equalled only by the wide terms of some clauses in the 
emergency laws of modem states. Acts of mischief against 
cattle, one of the chief forma of wealth in those days, from 
robbers and by means of regular cattle-raids in the open are 
recorded in numerous inscriptions from the Fudufckottah, 
North Arcot and Mysore areas. 139 Another source of danger 
to cattle was from wild animals, and a vigorous relief sculp¬ 
ture on 3 rock at Kil-mutlugiir (N. Arcot) commemorates 
the heroism of a man who felled a tiger on the spot 1+0 Such 
stray instances are hound always to occur! and their fewness 
on the whole strengthens the Impression that during this 
period Internal peace was very successfully maintained, But 
the times were rough, and people had none of the ■■sentimental 
squeamishness shout physical pain and suffering that marks 
OUr outlook on life to-day. 

Chau Ju-kua, the Chinese writer of the early thirteenth 
century , who has so often been cited above, has this to $ay 
on the Cola system of justice:”' ‘When any one among the 
people is guilty of an offence, one of the Court Ministers 
punishes him; if the offence is light, the culprit is tied to a 
wooden frame and given fifty, seventy, or up to an hundred 
blows with a stick. Heinous crimed are punished with decapi¬ 
tation or by being trampled to death by an elephant’ 
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rhetoric and gives no incident which might furnish a due lo the identity 
of the king concerned- The first describes the monarch as Parakcsuii 
TnbhuvwiHeakiavartln ParantakiUlfwo; and the other calk him It5ju- 
kesori Cakravarlin Ptiruntnkadeva, and both records bear the regnal 
year 9, They come respectively from Koyil-Tc vwjuyan -pettai (l'j-J 
and Timvadauunii <SA). It does not *mu likely that they belong 
ether to PariLnlak.i I or P&runtsk* 11 Pdaeogrophicidly, 2(11 oi 1923 is 
earlier and may be u^jigricd to the tuuv of Itajarisja 1. wliilo ths Dthe, 
record is much later, say 12th ur tvm early 13th century. A me p 149 
and », 1. Wo. 13s of 1941-2 of Kannarudeva (Yr. 25) aku give; him a 
pni&uri. ARE 1U3SI|40—^J3;S. H, 23. 

4. SSi. ii 2th lfl® of 1028; 182 of (915 

5 S10 of 1926; 121 of 1314. 

6. 1ST of IMS- 

7. ARA. 1WJ-10. p. 16. 

8. SJ1. ii, In trod., pp. 14-5. 

9. Koyil, SH. U, 1; Clirakiita p*du«—73 of 1923; PuriiniKi.UmAltgiu- 
Lcydcn grant 1. 118. For die Vflrniw of Tan jure, sec 211 of liCfc 226 of 
1911; 22$ of 1911; Slf, ii. M and 95; 401 of 1921; 142 of 1919 and other 
references. 

10. 49 of 1897; 241 ef 1923. 

11. For names sev Slh ii, 94. 

12. Slf. ii, 66. 

13. 248 and 249 of 1923. 

14. $il. ii, 11. 

15. We gather about twenty mum-.. of uifems from tlw inscriptions 
of the period from ParanUJui i In Tlajendra II. Set , e.g.. 241 of 1926; 225 
and 226 of 1911; 240 of 1R94; 621 of 1909: 340 of 1927, SW. ii. M and 95; 
212 of 1911; 461 of 1921; 323 of 1927; 142 of 1019; 121 of 1914; 63 and 64 
of 1928. We have mention aL» of tadimdruni irwitm«x6*KtflW in 459 of 
1918- 

16. Chau Ju-kua, p. 95 

17. 342 of 1907 . 82 of 1928. 

18. 413 of 1902. 

13. WAR. 1917. pp. 42-4 

20. Maapcro—7-Vitdochlii* I, p. 260. 

21. 330 of 1903. 

22. SJf- til, 10. 

23. 271 of man. 

24. ARA, 1915-16, P- 34. 

25. ARE 1927, II. 13. 

26. 511. ii, 6, paragraphs 14 and 19. The luitcr has Tamnwt «pa 
elundonthieitta tlrumeni. 

27. sri. ii, 38—pares 14, IT. 

28. 481 of 1925. 

29. ARB. 1925 tl, 12; and 163b of 1922. Cf. Bhisa’s PmUmfl-n-Urttfl 
artd EL xxi. pp, 4-5, 

SO, 253 of 1907. 

C. 61 
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31. SII. ii, p. 390, n. 6; ARE. 1919, H, 10. 

32. 'SII. ii, Introd. p. 10. 

33. El. xviii, p. 334. Cf. also the tiruccuta-vilai kkarar of Punjai 
who sacrificed their lives by entering fire to attest the ownership of the 
temple in some devadana lands. (188 of 1925). See also fbn Battuta 
Tr. by H. A. R. Gibb, (Broadway Travellers), pp. 287-8. Cf. also 
Manemagattin of the Kannada inscrr. EC. iii, My. 41, 43, 44 and Nj. 
158; viil, Sb. 91; xi, Hk. 87; etc., and Fleet at El. vi, p. 44, n. 4. 

34. PK. pp. 196-7. See also Abu Zaid’s curious account in Ferrand- 
Voy age du Marc hand Arabe Sulayman, p. 114. 

35. 255 of 1911. 

36. 120 of 1905. See EJ. xviii, pp. 334-5 for the record from Ceylon 
mentioned above. 

37. 189 of 1895. 

38. 394 of 1921. 

39. 242 of 1907. 

40. TAS. iv, pp. 134-5. 

41. TAS. i. p. 246, SII. iii. 69, 11, 27-29. 

42. 389 of 1925. 

43. 627 of 1909, ARE. 1910, H 19. 

44. 67 of 1890. 

45. 353 of 1904. 

46. 364 of 1906. 

47. Kura! 762 and Parimel-alagar thereon; Kautilya, Adhi. ix, ch 2 

48. 159 of 1923. ' MT ' 

49. Cited by Chau Ju-kua, p. 96; also p. 100, «. 8. 

50. See e.g. SII. ii, 91 and 93. 

51. 79 of 1921. 

52. 135 of 1928. 

53. JOR. vi, pp. 299 ff. 

54. Ferrand, Voyage, p. 32. Wilson, Persian Gulf, pp. 57-8 and n. 
Pelliot casts a doubt on Sulaiman's authorship of the work attributed 
to him, T’oung Poo, xxi, pp. 401-2. 

55. Ferrand, op. cit., p. 93. See also Renadout— Ancient Accounts _ 

Remark T3’, and Marco Polo. 

56. Ferrand-Vo page, 14. 

57. ‘pans tous ses ouvrages nautiques, Ibn Majid fait frequemment 
allusion a 1’ opinion des Colas qu’il approuve ou rectifie. Ce’st qu’il 
devait avoir en mam les Instructions nautiques et les tables geographiques 
avec indication de la latitude des ports, utiltsees par les mar ins du 
Coromandel et qu’il les comparait avec les documents arabes de m6me 
nature.’ Ferrand, JA. 11: 14, (1919) pp. 171-2. 

58. ASSI. iv, pp. 208-9. 11. He and 128. 

59. 113 of 1896; 420 of 1925; 327 of 1916; TAS. i, pp. 164-8, etc. 

60. Porul, Purattinai sutra 8 and Bampuranar thereon who seems to 
interpret the text better than Naccinarkkiniyar. 
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6L 78A of 1895. Mdrdyan and peraraiyan mean the same thing as 
maharaja. Kadigai is a division of time, and Kadigai-m. time-keeper, 
while vdcciya. is a derivative of vadya, musical instrument 

62. Gloss on v. 179. The title ‘Perunambi 1 is also explained here, 
and connected with the ‘Adigari’ title. 

63. 463 of 1918; 213 of 1894; 95 of 1928. 

64. ARE. 1913, II, 22. El. xviii, p. 336. 

65. 29 of 1897; SII. ii, 82-83. 

66. SII. ii, 56; 84 of 1895. 

67. 106 of 1895. 

68. 246 of 1912. 

69. SII. ii, p. 477 n. 

70. 224 of 1923. 

71. e.g. 419 of 1923. 

72. cf. Anbil plates U. 173-4: Kottottunnarpaladu epperppattadum 
ivanukkey urittavaddgavum; cl. Leyden II. 286-8; Tiruvalangadu 11. 
442-3. 

73. e.g. 68 of 1923; 177 of 1911. In the reign of Kulottunga III, 
a certain Vadugan Devan gave away a 2/3 share of his rights so assigned 
to him as stridhana (dowry) to his two daughters, (313 of 1929). 

74. In one instance a woman figures as an tir-kilotti (297 of 1901). 

75. SII. iii, p. 3, n. 7. 

76. e.g. 129 of 1919; 259 of 1921; 167 of 1915; 90 of 1892 etc. 

77. The Leyden grant (1. 77) equates Janapada with kurrom and 
J anapada-nivaha with valaitddu. 

78. Sir. ii, Introdn. pp. 21-9. Gangapadi came to be called Mudi- 
konda-solamandalam (490 of 1911). 

79. JA. xxvi (1897), p. 144. 

80. 11. 115, 148-9, and 434. 

81. II. 6, 62, and 517, Tamil Text. 

82. 286 of 1906 (SII. iii, 142). 

83. 330 of 1917 (Rajadhiraja 30) is an example of unusual delay 
in the execution of an order. 332 of 1916 is evidence of the same pro¬ 
cedure being followed by the Viceroys of the Pandya country. 

84. H. 34-6. 

85. At this stage the Tiruvalangadu plates have five adigfirigal 
(11, 485-94) and the Leyden grant apparently nine officers. (U. 138-43). 

86. 11. 129-150. 

87. 11. 49-52; 57-61; and 494. 

88. 182 of 1915. 

89. Literally ‘palm-leaf on which records were written. 

90. Often called tiru-mandira-olai, clerk of the holy word. 

91. Also called tiru-mcndirn-olai-ridyagtim; nlyagara means chief 
or superintendent. 

92. Also at times called nig ogam (83 of 1897). 

93. 132-3. cf. Leyden—11. 174-5. Tiruvalangadu 11. 143-4, etc. 

94. PuTam 260, L 9 and Index, s. v. Puravu. 
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95. SII. iii, 142, 11. 29, 50 f 57 and ET. xvii, pp. 5-6. Also SIT, ii, 
p. 386, text L 99; EL iv, p. 224, text L 19; ARE. 1920, EE 4, 

96. The learned editors of the SIT, have been very cautious in 
dealing with the numerous and obscure terms they have had to eluci¬ 
date, The expression ' PttTOtm-vari-tinife-kaJfftti* varippottaga-n&ya- 
gairi 9 occurs in SJI, ii, 88 and is rendered by Venkayya into: 'the 
master of the rent-roll in the department (tmaikfcalam) of taxes (levied 
from) endowments/ He explains himself in a note by referring os 
to an inscription of Adhlrajendra (SIL ill, p. 116), in which the pro¬ 
ceeds of devadana villages made over to a temple are appropriated 
for the expenses of the temple by the officers of the pumuu-uan-tineife- 
Jcalam, It seems to me, however, that like their modem counterparts, 
the officers of the land-revenue department were entrusted with many 
functions which, though not connected directly with the collection of 
revenue, they were in a position to discharge in the best manner and 
with the greatest economy of effort. I would translate the phrase in 
S1L ii, 88 into i 1 the master of the rent-roll in the department of 
land-revenue/ 

97. 1L m&. 

98. cf. Kilmugauetti in Tiruvalanga^u plates, 1 60. 

99. Sit. m, p. 139, 

100. SIL iii, p, 301, n. 1. 

101. SIL iii, 57. 

102. 183 of 1915. 

103. 135 of 1926. 

104. 2 of 1927. 

105. 274 of 1910. 

106. 630 of 1916. 

107. 497 of 1911. 

108. 142 of 1912. 

109. 2 of 1927, 

110. 539 of 1920; and 502 of 1911. cf. Woolner, Asoka Text and 
Glossary , p. 122, Dtutfkaram II. 34; Peri ya Purdnam £iruttonda. w. 2 
and 3. 

111. 274 of 1910. 

112. MAR, 1917, pp, 42-4, 

113. 351 of 1917. 

114. 113 of mo. 

115. 182 of 1915. This list is followed by the names of twenty-eight 
v idaiyi l- adigSrigal. 

116. 429 of 1916. 

117. 433 of 1924, cf. ante, p, 357. 

118. 180 of 1919. The expression used is ‘Vdk-ur-pdrtnm’. 

119. Slf. iii, index, s. v, Dharmdsana. 

120. Taduttatkonda-puranam —w. 51-63. See also JOR. vi, pp . 83 ff. 

121. The text is very explicit about the record room : Marundadu- 
teliya marra maraiyavaneluttal olai-yaran- dttru- Jedppi 1 ve r onraIaittudan- 
oppu nokki. 

122. 308 of 1927, 
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123. 129 ol 1914. 

124. 1 0 l 1838. 

123 . Accidents b hunting parties are too numerous to mention. 
Hunting on ho rse-back L<s mentioned in 273 of 1313 . (Kuldllunga 
43rd yr.). Death caused in a duel, arid the result of An attempt 
outrage a concubine, is sinaiiarly punished —103 of 1305 ; 77 ol 1966 - 

126. 227 of 1304 . 

127. 80 of 1806. 

128. 48 of 1837. 

128a. 162 of 1982-3, ARE. p. 6®. 11, 25 where the text of the in. 
scriplion is given- 
123. 437 of 1911. 

130. 64 of 1900. Also 148 of 1922-23. 

131. 200 of 1923. 

132. 223 of 1992. 

133. 110 of 1513. 60 of 1925. 

134 189 of 1929; ARE. 1929, II, 37. 

134n, 115 of 1931-2: ARC. 1931-2, H. 16, 
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Chapter XVIII 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

In the life of our day, the town has begun to replace the 
village as the characteristic unit. In a physi- 
vi3U^ e r ° !e ° f 1110 ca * sense Indian life is still largely led in the 
villages; but ideas generated in the town, 
and propagated through the town-made newspaper and an 
urban system of education, are rapidly changing the rural out¬ 
look, and few who have come into contact with these new 
forces are able to fit themselves into village life as it is or to 
resist the temptation to migrate to the nearest town. 

Until very recently, however, village life engrossed the 
attention of the richest as well as the most cultured Indiana 
in their daily concerns. The bulk of such persons had their 
residence in the villages, and exercised a dominant influence 
in the conduct of their affairs. The encomiums bestowed on 
the ancient village-republics of India by the observant British 
Indian administrators of the early nineteenth century, though 
we may not accept them as literally true, are clear proof that, 
until then, the village continued to be the real centre of social 
life and the principal nursery of social virtues. .Ani^nTthe"'] 
hundreds of Cola inscriptions that have come down to us, we 

see that under the Colas the villages of Southern India were_ 

full of vigour and strength. 

The beginnings of the system of village government that 
we see in full swing under the Colas must be sought in an 
earlier age. / The Pandya and Pallava inscriptions of the 
eighth and early ninth centuries show a system, very similar, 
but not quite so developed, in operation throughout the Tamil 
country./ For our purposes, it is enough to observe that an 
important inscription from Manur 1 in the Tinnevelly district 
of about a.d. 800 anticipates in several respects the better 
known inscriptions of the time of Parantaka I from Uttara- 
merur in the Chingleput district. The life and functioning 
of rural institutions, the ultimate cells that sustained national 
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existence, were dearly little affected by dynastic wars and the 
shifting^ of political power at the tup, 

/ Government by means of primary assemblies comprising 
the adult males of each village was the cen- 
A V ^°bhes tral feature of rural organisation /Besides 

these assemblies there were in existence 
many other groups and corporations of a social, religious or 
economic character, each interested in looking after some 
deliuite local institution or function. The relation between 
these groups which arc found in almost every village and I he 
village assembly itself is not easily expressed hi terms of 
modem political thought. The village assemblies and the 
groups alike derived their authority from ancient custom and 
ideal right (Dharma); the moral support oE public approval 
of their conduct in particular instances was in either case the 
primary sanction underlying their daily activity; in the last 
resort they could both appeal to the king's government for 
support in so far as their behaviour conformed to the accepted 
code of moral conduct. What was right in each case depended 
on the circumstances, and on the application to them of 
enlightened reason informed by the principles of the law- 
codes (Smrti) and precedents, if any. Precisely in the 
determination of such casuistical points did the learned 
BhaUas of the tune render the highest service to society. For 
to the extent to which their findings were impartial and 
convincing, and not warped by prejudice or corruption, to that 
extent was social harmony promoted and the foundations of 
orderly and peaceful development strengthened. That the 
system survived intact till the beginning of the last century 
must lead us to infer that this delicate and onerous work was 
on the whole well done by those to whom il was entrusted. 
The village assemblies and the groups were then more or less 
legally on the same footing in their relations to government 
and society. But they, in fact or oven in theory, were not of 
equal importance to the life of the nation^The village OSSCffi- t 
bly had the widest range of functions in relation to Its locality! 
where ax the groups were each limited in the range of their 
operation to some specific purpose or other, such as the 
maintenance of a single temple, or the regulation of a Single 
craft or trade. The village assembly had a general interest in 
everything that these groups did, and in many things besides I 
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that none of them attempted. Even in matters that fell 
specifically within the competence of a particular group, the 
assembly had a concurrent jurisdiction to which any one 
could appeal, if the group concerned was in default. TTie 
groups, os long as they did their work well, relieved the 
assembly of that work; the ultimate responsibility for local 
welfare, however, lay on the assembly. The members of the 
groups were also members of the assembly, and this fact must 
hove considerably influenced their relations inter ee, While 
the groups represented particular interests that might occa¬ 
sionally clash, the assembly looked after the general interest 
ann, as a dispenser of justice, helped in adjusting rival claims 
to the satisfaction of all parties^ Perhaps the nearest analogy 
to this complex of relations may he found in the pluralist view 
of the relation between the State and the groups, with this 
difference, that the relation here was among local bodies and 
groups functioning in limited areas and not over the entire 
national held. The national stale, represented by the King's 
government, enveloped and sustained the villages and the 
groups together. 

Before discussing the types of village assemblies and their 
Croups working, the leading examples of the more 

limited groups may he briefly noticed. In 
speaking of these groups and of the village assemblies them¬ 
selves as corporations, we are to understand, not that there 
was in existence any formal system of incorporation by which 
groups attained a particular legal status, but simply that they, - 
in fact, acted like individuals, buying and^lllng. suiog'ong^ 
being sued in their group capacity. The y recognise d also that ■%. 
the continuity of their life as corporations wan independent of 
thetr changing personnel. 2 He who runs may read from the 
inscriptions that this was the universal rule. It was simply 
assumed that there was no difference in these respects 
between an individual and a group of persons banded to¬ 
gether for a common purpose and well known as such in the 
neighbourhood. Such groups were organised for all sorts of 
purposes. Some were economic like the mercantile groups of 
Vajanjlyar, and the ManigrSmam, often named after the ; 

locality of their domicile;-Valahjiyarof Tinippuramhiyam. 2 
Marugrumarn 0 f Adittapura* are examples. These mercantile 
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groups will cuinc up for rtiore detailed consideration in another 
connection. There were other groups more numerous, organis¬ 
ed on the? basis o£ religion. The /icdfopiirutfcr?/dr of different 
"loc&HLies were dearly in direct charge of temples. In 
Suciiidram, this body was functioning under the control of 
the local MahSsabhA (assembly) from the time of Famntaka 1 
to that of RSjaraja I; subsequently they threw up dm manage¬ 
ment of the temple and restored it to the Madiusabha; and 
having done tins, they dissolved themselves. 11 We see here d 
body, constituted for a specific purpose, going out of existence 
when it is no longer able lo function properly; and its duties 
thenceforth devolve on lhe Mtihtisabha. The Mulaparudaiyar 
of TiJiik-kuda-mukkil are stated to be in charge of the affairs 
of the temple of Tirunagesvar&m^ The priests attac hed 
to temples organised themselves into groups with man) 
picturesque names. The generic name for these priestly 
groups of halvas was ^ivafer&hmanas; those of Valkovas were 
called V&ihMnasas. Among the specific names of particular 
groups tlie following may be given as examples: Aga-naligaU 
Siva^brilnn^ar; 7 patl-pa da-mu la tlar* tiruvtmnaligaik-kajjap- 
perumakkaj^ tirii-vunpahgai-sabhai- Ifl The Pan-mahesvarar 
and the Srlval^navas whoso protection is invoked at the end 
of almost every inscription recording a gift to the temples 
were the congregations of these sec La, sometimes said to be 
spread over eighteen districts (trhayam or nudu) which are 
nowhere named, ^ Sotta^ganam, KumaiO^ganam, fCi*^na- 

ganam, Kali-ganam and other such groups were in the posi¬ 
tion of manager* and trustees of single shrines from which they 
took their names. The ppri|nmEiiy^r P and the snnkarop- 
pudi^/ftd^ were other bodies connected with temples though 
their duties are obscure. There are other names of groups 
related to temples, but they need not be reproduced. Them 
are also instances of local groups within a village, and pro¬ 
fessional groups- The villages were often divided into 
streets or fjiiariers., an d the people of each ^feri formed a group 
for certain purposes. Uttama Ctija appointed lhe people of 
two £eH$ of Kanclpurain to take charge of lhe Cragain temple 
and manage its affairs. w The ima of Uttaramenir formed 
the basis of represenlalion on the executive committees of the 
village assembly in the constitution agreed to in the twelfth 
year of ParSntaka l. 1 * An inscription of A.D. ll®3 1& from 
C. 
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PenTia^am mentions the Sables of the of Mudigo^a^Sla- 
eaturvedi-tnangalam, and in another instance the teris appear 
to have been represented on the panel of members for draft¬ 
ing resolutions of the assembly.™ Examples of professional 
- rt? lhe of Has, carpenters, goldsmiths, Iron- 

A souths and washermen in TalaiecangSdu (Tanjore) M and th e 
x fanradiA-fraldTiai (shepherds?) in other places.™ Same of 
those groups apparently ranked below others and were 
designated, accordingly, fc$c-ftalanfliga|,ii> 


In 107 <, at Cebrolu, 3 ® an endowment of some lamps in the 
oe temple was placed under the permanent protection of 
the ihrwmpati, find the three hundred ayydu and the three 
hundred xanulu of the place. At K5m araS avalli, a |„*l v called 
the Scven-hiI n diud-and-fifty ltM k charge m 1096^' nf 
endowment which involved the periodical collection of spR c,- 
, c0r,t ”hutiona and the maintenance, with Lhe proceed- nf 
tl.c worship and specified festivals in the temple The ‘eitti- 
^mehppenya-nad,, of the seventy-nine nitfus act as judges 
J “ *7 °! *f U ™ taI homicide during a hunting party at 
I" ‘ he ^d year of Kulottunga IL» The Ar^ar of 
tJ undertake the protection of a charitable 

ttieail in Kunnandarkoyil (Ptidukoltahi * +t, 

as*^K*sssss 

yrars kter h X Ihe pa,ifidjta r a!onc t WJ - 

ss ttnivid to a temple in KeUore K I„ ,1! d 

ru.ii.es who *» fc- 

Hppffriina ndh( fcudwm,,., [ ** t6rn P le (ittndyandr 

d«voradiya? 0 f the tenmJ- ^ Hn endowment from a 

Twelve years latcr^ 

Tirukkoyilur recovered Visju feni P^ at 

COWS entrusted to hia erandf-wh^ ° " ^^tamiiUddSsan ton 
tua grandfather many years before; ev,- 
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dtiudy the terms of the original endowment had suffered 
neglect.^ The mnhesuaras were present with the sahha of 
Tirtmaraiyur and the nudu of KulottungasoLa-penlamainedvi, 
when, they enquired into and adjudged a case of longstanding 
misappropriation of the livestock belonging to a temple,™ 
This was in 121S. At Muniyur m the Tanjore district, a Jugn 
official of the cenLral gave rmuent, the Tiipayfettitr of Llic town, 
the executive committee (of the ur) comprising nine persons 
and the trustees of the temple (tunatturj co-operated in 
engraving on the temple walls the title deeds of the temple 
relating to its iratyffi lands, as the deeds were in danger of 
being lost by decay, ss The m&hehjar&s of Tirukkalar, Tanjore 
district, decided in 1234 that descendants Ln the female line 
could be held responsible for the performance of duties 
undertaken by their ancestors In accordance with the terms 
of a charitable endowment, and that they should continue to 
pay interest on money Invented with the family* 2 These ins¬ 
tances illustrate the variety of local corporations and the 
wide range nf their interests and activities We are not yet 
in a position, however* to determine the composition and 
mutual relations of these bodies as closely as may he desired. 

Social life was dominated by these innumerable groups, 
and the individual did not Sack opportune 
Group relations. | ies for self-expression. By birth, residence 

end occupation, and sometimes by choice, he was a member 
of one or more of these corporate bodies, each devoted to o 
specific local purpose. Mutual adjustment among these groups 
was largely a matter of good-u^ll We da not come across 
many instances of mtercraftiun by government or by private 
par Lieu for the regulation of group-relations. And there Ls no 
evidence in the works of the jurists that speculation on this 
fascinating aspect of jurisprudence ever advanced far in India, 
If these groups had acted in the spirit of enforcing their rights 
strictly and straining them to their utmost limits, the relations 
among them would easily have become too complicated to 
be settled without the aid of an intricate and nicely thought 
out system of positive law. The groups were there all over 
the land for several gens rations:; but they did not give rise to 
any attempt at a precise definition of their rights and relations. 
Much must have been left to the piny of gond-wiTl on all 
sides. 
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I Of the village assemblies proper, we notice two types 
distinguished by the names t?r and Sabha. A third kind of 
local assembly was the Nagar am confined to 
AsKmlflies mercantile towns. All of them were pri¬ 

mary assemblies of the residents of the loca¬ 
lities concerned, and, generally speaking, regulated all their 
common concerns. They were subject to general supervision, 
in particular a periodical audit of their financial transactions, 
by the officials of the king’s government, Otherwise, they 
were left to themselves. When important business was trans¬ 
acted by these assemblies, such as a change in their consti¬ 
tutional procedure or an alteration of land-rights affecting 
the revenues of government, their meetings were attended 
by the officers of the central government. 33 How much their 
presence influenced the proceedings it is not easy to deter¬ 
mine. In some places, large temples were regularly managed 
by officials who also attended the meetings of the assembly, 
where the affairs of the temple came up for consideration. 3 * 
Important matters were sometimes taken up to the king for 
his decision; two inscriptions of the reign of Kulottunga I 
from Tribhuvani show him regulating the enjoyment of a 
Kani and laying down a scheme for the promotion of areca 
plantations at Tribhuvani. 35 

The Ur was the simplest type of these assemblies. This 
f word means ‘village’ or ‘town’; it is employed 

‘ also in the sense of the assembly of the Vr; 

this becomes clear from the phrase ‘uray-iSainda-tirom’ 
meaning ‘residents of the village met as ur,’ which occurs in 
some records; and from the Vr ordering, like the sabha ., the 
drafting and engraving or records by its agents. 38 The Ur 
functioned in several places alongside of the sabha 37 acting 
by itself or jointly with the sabha according as the business 
on hand required. On the other hand, the Vr was the only 
assembly in other places. 

The Sabha constitutes the type of which we get the 
Sabha. most detailed accounts in the inscriptions. 
— ^ It is invariably an assembly associated with 
the Brahmin village,—the Caturvedi-mangalam, Many of 
these agraharas or mangalams were created by royal grants. 
Faith in the unique merit of the gift of land (bhu-dona) was 
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very common and frequently acted on by those who could 
afford it. Thus it came about that new colonies of pious and 
learned Brahmins were settled in the different parts of the 
country and gained control of local affairs through the Sab ha 
and its executive. 

The Sabhd and the Ur co-existed in places where a new 
settlement of Brahmins was super-imposed 
Their relation. Qn a more ancient community by the consti¬ 
tution of a mangalam. In almost every place, the advent of 
the new class of settlers must have been welcomed for many 
reasons. Often the land had to be purchased from its previous 
owners, individuals or communities, before being made over 
by the king or the noble to the donees who were to form the 
new mangalam, and this resulted in a rise in land-values, at 
any rate, it put the members of the dr in possession of much 
cash that they could put to good use. If the land sold had 
been common property, as it sometimes was, the proceeds 
were used in financing projects of public utility. Then the 
coming in of a group of persons, conspicuous for their learning 
and character, benefited the people by bringing them into 
touch with the best and highest culture available at the time, 
and giving them a class of natural leaders to whom they 
could turn for advice and guidance in their difficulties. The 
common people continued to meet as the dr and carry on 
their affairs as before; the newcomers formed themselves into 
a sabhd of the usual type. Such, in outline, is the course of 
affairs one is led to postulate from the inscriptions of the 
period. 

Sometimes one village was organised as two dr-assem¬ 
blies for similar reasons. About a.d. 1227, the village of 
Sattamangalam had two assemblies, one of them made up of 
the residents of the Hindu devadana part of the village, and 
the other of persons in the Jaina pnlliccandarn; both assem¬ 
blies were called dr and they co-operated in setting apart some 
of the village land for a tank and flower-garden, and making 
the land tax-free, by themselves undertaking to pay the taxes 
and dues thereon.* 8 Similarly we find the constitution of a 
double-ur in two other villages, Kumara-mangalam and 
Amankudi in Urattur-kurram in the modem ‘Pudukkottah 
State’, about a.d. 1245. 39 
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Of the exact composition or the ur we have no direct 
knowledge. From Lhe general expression 
employed Utim, we must infer that the 
minting was attended by all the residents of 
tire tir, though the leading part in the deliberations would 
have been taken by the elders. Tire tir had an executive body 
called aJioigayflm' 'the ruling group', a term which is some¬ 
times shortened into ‘pirtiiim’., or expanded intn hwl-tj/iimt- 
yariatn . j|fl The numerical strength of this executive and the 
manner of its appointment are not known. We also find the 
term 'iir-dfcargur which is doubtless another way of describ¬ 
ing the Some of the nabli:h also appear to 

have had this form of n simple executive which was respon¬ 
sible to them lor all matters; 11 for we find the names of Bhat- 
tas {learned Brahmins) among the members of some of the 
panama, Another explanation may, however, be offered for 
this feature; tho 111 atlas who wore mem hers of the dfungauartt 
might have, in fact, been the executive members of the fir. 
In other words, they might have formed part of the original 
village and continued to do so, even after the constitution of 
a numpnhm with its MibJtd in the same place. 

An inscription of A.u. 1220 from Muniyur" mentions the 
tatidaf and nfydyairir of the Hr besides nine person* whose 
names are preceded by the phrase: ^kuc-ctmuundnw* 
which may signify either that fluty represented the general 
assembly of the ir on the particular occasion nr that they 
formed the executive nf the fir-assembly fn r the time being. * 

As a rule the Snbfid had a more complex machinery of 
and of Ksbh'i. administration and functioned very 

largely through its committees called the 
■VaT7yam.s The exact meaning of ‘Variyam', perhaps Tamil 

W °-J d ' ™ mewhat ubwi,J ^ b f‘«nnection with ‘Vari\ ‘income’ 
m ramrl, nym, demand’ in Kannada « may be suggested, ft 
is equally possible that rfrtyam hr . TsmilLsed Sanskrit word 
***' meanmg ***** 'chosen'; in fact one inscription 

The VSriywn. ® r,ipl " ys the expressions Wupatn seydaV 

, th * act u{ choosing, and 'enrvmam' for 
the cxecut.ve body of the «&&*.« And the term ‘mriyar’ 

i y ^ Sahk& in duiiex. j 

When the MulaparH^i! or Surtndrum ceas^To'Tna^ the 

local temple, the mhha appointed two vdriynr to do this work 
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on their behalf. And tbe F5n<Jya inscription at Munur. to 
which reference has already been made, lays down lhat no 
kind of "vdriyani was to be entrusted to persons who did not - 
posses certain qualifications, The early history of the x ?dri~ 
yam is very obscure. But enough evidence remains to show 
that the system u Uc employment of committees for executive 
work in rural administration was the result of a fairly lung 
period of experiment* trial and terror. In the earlier stages 
such work may have been done by individuals nr very small 
groups. What looks very much like an cci hoe i ^riyam for a 
specified temporary purpose is mentioned in an inscription 
from Srinivasandhir;* 4 its precise date cannot be determined 
m the ruling king is described in it only by the title Rija- 
kesuri, but there is little doubt that it is an early Cola inscrip¬ 
tion. This Mrij/aTTi is appointed, not by the territorial SflbM, 
but by the -mulaparudai of Mahendramangalam in charge of 
the local temple; and the duty entrusted to the udrii/nm was 
tu describe authoritatively and record the extent of the ir-aif/fli 
dvvadiitm lands of the temple. There must have been several 
other instances of similar special edriya-ms appointed for 
specific purposes. Whether the experience gathered from 
such experiments led to the growth and spread Of the system 
of mriyams in local administration* or whether the machinery 
of committees evolved by the snbhd in its active working was 
adapted by the other corporations, cannot now be decided. 
A tiifa-td rq/an of Tirukkadsiyur is mentioned as late Os 1194, 
and he was doubtless an official under the ■sabftd.'* 7 The mem-* 1 
bci> of the executive committees of the n&hh:is were generally 
called ^r^ppentmnldkal 1 ^ 


The number and descriptions of ihe rdni/n tns differed in 
different sabhng, as also Lite method of their appointment. 
The best known example of the constitution of such Wriyams 
is lhat of the sahhti of UttaramcrCir, a village still flourishing 
under that very name in the Chingleput district and pr«- 
scrviti^ imjny interesting vestiges of its past glory. The large 
irrigation tank within a couple of miles to the west of the 
neatly planned village is doubtless the celebrated "Vairame- 


ghxi tatuka of the Palkva and Cola inscriptions in Uttara- 
meriir, a tank which occupied much of the attention of the 
jnbhd in tho^e days and was placed under 
tiie management of a special Tank com- 


Uttaramerur. 
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mittee (the eri-variyam) * In the twelfth year of Paran- 
taka I, 49 a.d* 919, the sab fid adopted a resolution fixing the 
method of appointment to its executive committees, of which 
five were named* This resolution (uyamsthn) was taken in 
the presence of the official of the king’s government specially 
deputed for the purpose by a royal order (sri-mukham) . The 
central object of the arrangement adopted was to secure on 
the committees a fair representation not only for the thirty 
kudumbus (wards) into which the whole village was divided, 
but for the twelve serfs (streets) into which the wards were 
grouped* The actual method of selection was by lot (kuda- 
wiai); 50 but selection was confined to those who were duly 
nominated by the kudumbus according to rules which laid 
down certain conditions which had to be satisfied by every 
person before he became eligible for such nomination* The 
attempt to combine the representation on the committees of 
the kudumbu and of the siri did not work, and as the result 
of the breakdown that followed, another effort was made, two 
years later, to reform the method of election to the committees* 
The ien was allowed to fall into the background, and the 
direct representation of the kudumbus on the committees 
became the only aim* But the occasion of the revision was 
used to clarify other doubtful questions that had cropped up 
in the interval, and to make more detailed and specific regu¬ 
lations for the nominations by the kudumbus * This revision 
of the constitution was also carried out in the presence of a 
king s official and recorded in the form of a vyavasthd of the 
sabk&. The very next year, the fifteenth of Parantaka I 
(a.d. 922), the sabha appointed another 51 committee for as¬ 
saying gold for all people in the village; this was not a new 
vdriyam; it was a committee of eight persons chosen by lot 
from among citizens who paid taxes, were resident in parti¬ 
cular quarters of the village, and had made a name for assay¬ 
ing gold* This committee was perhaps intended to assist the 
pon-variyam (gold-committee) of the sabha in the perfor- 
mance of their work. 

Of the constitution and working of no other sabhd do we 

other Sabhas ^ ave suc ^ detailed knowledge as of that of 

_*." ' Uttaramerur. By their references to the' 

v&riyams in other places, however, the inscriptions lead us 
to suppose that the method of entrusting details of executive 
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work to committees was generally Followed by the other' 
mljJrtb, when they found such details too much for a single 
executive committee. The work was honorary, no payment 
for it being suggested in any of the records, and no one could 
be expected to give more than a parL of his time and energy 
for such work; the division of labour among a number of 
committees, the number being varied from time to time, was 
the most natural device Lu adopt, and so it was adopted.^/ 
Two inscripLujiis from Tenner* of the eleventh year of Raja- 
raja I, A,s> r 096, show the gradual spread from one place to 
another of these expedients ol rural adumust ration. One of 
these inscriptions records a resolution of the sat An of XJtts- 
mosoIa-Catun^edi-rnangalnni that only members learned in the 
Mantm-Brahmarsa were eligible for service on the ttdrij/um 
and lor drafting the resolutions ot the assembly,* 3 and that 
any one who contravened their resolution should be liable to 
the same punhduuent as those who disobey»d the king's 
orders ( t\ruvanai - nwrumr-padum dmidam), Lera than two 
months after the date of this resolution, the same sahha took 
another resolution calculated to exclude from the privileges 
of serving on the vnriyam and drafting the resolutions of the 
assembly, persons who had been found guilty of theft of a 
Brahmin's property and other offences of a more serious 
nature (mel-padurlnirzmi), The simple and piecemeal nature 
of these resolutions, and their dates* ait proof* if proof were 
required, of the uneven pace kept by the numerous sableds 
in the development of their constitution and administrative 
practice. And no official of the king's government attended 
the sessions of the sabhd of Uttama-sd]a Caturvedi-mangalain 
when these resolution ft were taken. ^Tn fact the sSBh^s were 
left largely to themselves, and each* free fn make 

thfl jm-nnfifBTtTt ianba that t^tst suited il : , awn peculiar COndi tiOjlg J 
No fewer Than nine vdritiams are enumerated, for Instan^eT? 
m having been set tip by the jcbfid of Amnnunarayana Catur- 
v^di-mangalam in the third year of ParfhivendravarmHn: 51 
while only four v&riyama are mentioned in a record nf AJX 
t*19 from Tirupparkadal. 55 

An inscription from Ssddhamalli (Mfinnargudi tq* Tan- 
jore) dated in the third year of Adhirajendra 5 * 3 records a very 
interesting fn^ma-ijyireiurtJLd (a constitutional resolution for 
the village) arrived at by the strbfm at a full meeting sum- 
C, S3 
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moned after due notice and held in the presence of a royal 
officer. It says that the executive committee (uT-fcutTtmi) 
and the ndriyanw (ftr-wiriyam) as also the Mrij/nm for the 
nudti (Purangarambai) were to he manned only by the 
Sawi Tin Ladd liar and the A'UHtifiabuddJiu-jriukfeiij, If others are 
to do such work, they must be elected at a full meeting of the 
aafofin held after due notice in accordance with a royal order 
friruefluci); if, however, they arc directly appointed by the 
govern mpnt“ipjwdi nnrifcfce rAjakulatidi u aran.i u itjet/nir— 
they should he ten per seri for h'lifjan!. one per 3thi for fOri- 
yum, and three per seri for uflffuuoriyam. And in any case 
only persons who had not served lor five ycal's including the 
year concerned should be chosen. The inscription breaks off 
here and is perhaps not complete But the part that has sur¬ 
vived is remarkable for two reasons: it contemplates three 
alternative methods of appointment to the executives of the 
village and the nddu—hereditary right guaranteed by iSaano, 
election by rabhu, and appointment by government. Then, 
it shows that one class of persons were deemed qualified in 
Iheir own right for all the executive posts; they are described 
as Saaanabaddha and Sdsflnabaddfta-mnfcitoil. These terms 
are not easy and can bn elucidated only tentatively at present. 
An inscription of Uttama Cola’s reign from 6embiyanmah&- 
devi (Tanjore dt.) jjt> states that the ^isunabnddhn-cati.iri’cdi-' 
bhattdtta >iap-peru»i akfcal of that village were brought into 
existence as a body by the queen whose name the brahma- 
deya village bears; this shows that the term refers to men in¬ 
cluded by name in the original sdsanu deed creating the 
hraknutdiya, who were chosen naturally fur their learning and 
character; and the makkul of our inscriptions may then lie 
taken to apply to their descendants. This view, if correct, 
leads to the further inference that the hereditary owners uf 
brahnuuteya Linda were quite ready to admit others into 
partnership in the management of local affairs, arid content, 
if necessary, tu limit the sphere of their own political ambi¬ 
tion to give scope to their fellows,—or possibly found them¬ 
selves compelled to do so by the force of changing conditions. 

There are not wanting, cm the other hand, instances in 
which the king’s government in ter f erred to regulate the con¬ 
stitutional arrangements prevailing in the safjfinj. They be- 
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long generally to the late Cola period. Even in these instan¬ 
ces, it is possible, though by no means clear, that the initiative 
was taken by the sabfids themselves, and that the terms of the 
constitutional settlement reported to the king by his officials 
and sanctioned by him were based on resolutions taken by the 
assemblies concerned. The inscriptions, however, contain 
only the record of the sanction accorded by the monarch to 
proposals placed before him by his own officials. An inscrip¬ 
tion from Talainayar (Tanjore district), dated the 73rd day 
of the seventh regnal year of Kulottunga III, 56 takes the form 
of a letter addressed to the sabhd of Kulottunga-solan-tani- 
nayaka-caturvedi-mangalam and the tanduvdn (collector) of 
the village. The letter contains rules for the election of the 
executive body (feuttam) of the assembly 57 sanctioned by the 
king at the instance of two officials, Brahmendra and Vanad- 
hiraja, written out by the tirumandira-dlai and attested by 
nine others with titles ending in rdya or vaja t also no doubt 
officials of the central government* The rules laid down were 
the following: from the seventh regnal year, only those were 
to be elected to the kuttam who had not been in the Jeuttam 
for ten years preceding the year in which the election took 
place; the candidates must also be Brahmins above forty years 
of age, learned (vidvdn) and impartial (samar); the rela¬ 
tives of those who had served on the kuttam during the five 
years before and the five years after the seventh regnal year 
were also to be held ineligible for the kuttam. The king also 
ordered that all Brahmins who were guilty of wicked deeds 
(vinaikkedu) by defaulting the land revenue ( kadamai ) and 
oppressing docile Brahmins and respectable tenants, accept¬ 
ing bribes (kaikkfdi) and so on, were to be fined in propor¬ 
tion to their offences, irrespective of whether they had served 
on the kuttam or not- This last clause, together with the 
requirement of impartiality in the candidates for election 
under the new rules, warrants the supposition that local 
administration in Talainayar had suffered by the growth of 
faction and violence for some time before the reform recorded 
in this inscription. Another instance of the royal sanction of 
a local constitution is dated five years later, a.d. 1190, and 
comes from Ayyampettai. 58 At the instance of Nulambada- 
raya, the king ordered that the executive (vomnam) of the 
sabka of Rajendra-sdla-catuiwedimangalam were to be chosen 
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from among those who had not served on it before and were 
not less than forty years of age. 

7A> 

Lest it should be thought -that village assembli es as a 
rule lost their initiative and passed undeFThe "control of the 
central government in the late Cola period, it may be noted 
that the mahdsabhd of Kamadavalli-caturvedimangalam resol¬ 
ved in a.d. 1232 to adhere to an earlier decision of theirs to 
constitute their executive (grdntakaryam) from among those 
who agreed to serve on the basis of a yearly tenure; 59 and 
there is no evidence of any reference to the central govem- 
jrnent on either occasi on.] Likewise, the mahdsabhd of Sem- 
biyanmahadevi resolved of their own accord not to hold meet¬ 
ings of the executive at night for purposes of local admini¬ 
stration (gr&ma-haryam) and for considering revenue affairs 
(kadamaikk&riyam), as nocturnal meetings resulted in ineffi¬ 
cient work (updhati) and extra expenditure of oil for lamps. 
They fixed the day from which the new arrangement came 
into force. They also resolved not to reappoint any person to 
the executive (huttam) within five years after one term of 
office. 60 The inscription is dated in the seventeenth year of 
Rajaraja ITT. The distinction made here between grdma- 
kavyairt, local affairs, and kadamaik-lcaviyam, revenue busi¬ 
ness, deserves to be particularly noted. Though this distinc¬ 
tion is not expressly found in other records, we are justified 
in assuming that it was observed universally by all the village 
assemblies which had definite responsibilities both towards the 
locality concerned and towards the central government. 

There is lastly an inscription 60 * 1 of the thirtieth year of 
the reign of Rajaraja III from Senganur (Tanjore district) 
which is of unusual importance to the study of local institu¬ 
tions in the late Cola period. It is a record of constitutional 
and other arrangements relating to the assembly of the village 
(the Mafcasabha). The interesting point here is that these 
arrangements are decreed by the mulaparusai of the temple 
o Vlsvesvaradeva : Visvesvaradevar koyil mulaparusaiyar 
kuttanguraivarak-kudi i rundu gmmakdriyam vyavasthai 
paniiina padi, a clear statement that the mulaparusai (mula- 
pansat) of the temple framed the regulations that follow in 
the inscription for the conduct of the affairs of the village. 
It is not clear why the Mahasabhd (mentioned further on in 
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the record), instead of following the usual rule of itself 
regulating its nwn affair^ left the decision of important issues 
to the mulapfimsax; we may surmise, however, from the trend 
of the record as a whole tlint the Mafrdsabha was unable to 
reach satisfactory decisions on account of sharp differences, 
and felt the need for laying the whole matter before some 
external authority for arbitration. If this view is correct* it 
is not without significance that the Mah&snbha sought the 
assistance of another local Authority, rather than of the king T s 
governments it may be that by the end of the reign of Raja- 
raja in, the central government, having lost its efficiency* 
failed to command the confidence of the people. In fact, one 
of the rules made on this occasion shows that in this period 
the officials of the kinifs government {wndaUg^l) even dis¬ 
turbed the smooth working of local institutions by their 
intrigues with particular factions. 

Tho rules that follow are reasoned statements of the 
decisions reached, and w r e see that the mlilupariiseli were fully 
alive to the extraordinary and difficult nature of their task 
on tins occasion. The first resolution relates to the constitu¬ 
tion of the executive administration (Itfittam) of the village : 
there was an immemorial practice (cnddii^g^ vyava&thai) 
that, when the executive of the ullage was chosen (nammurk^ 
hiittom I du in idatfti). those who had once served could serve 
again only in (hr fifth year thereafter, their sons only in the 
fourth year and their brothers in the third, and this ancient 
practice was to be maintained ; only those who were not less 
than forty years of Hge were tu be chosen; die hiittam should 
be chosen after obtaining the consent, K as our ancestors: did 1 
(pfirvapurumgol fondnpndik-kidagfi) p of the villagers assem¬ 
bled as the Hr; any persons who got in by fraud (ufvari, lit. 
disguise) with the support of the officials (tfmdtfligaj) of gov¬ 
ernment or in violation of these rules, would be deemed to 
be traitors to the village, all their properties boum confiscated; 
the feflfjmn ivsis to Hp chosen every time for one year fsam- 
vaUQra-varnnnm); any persons that stayed on longer (mer- 
padi niTmir) would also he considered grtimadrohis and 
punished as above. The appeal to the moa ma Jorum, the 
stress laid on the consent of the nr* the protest against undue 
influence by the mTidaligni and the deterrent punishment laid 
down against attempts to capture the executive by improper 
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methods or to prolong the period of office beyond the proper 
term/are all features of the resolution that deserve to be 
noted. Let us observe this also : how the choice of the execu- 
tive was actually made, we are not told; nor do we hear of 
how the consent of the ttr was expressed; obviously our 
record does not tell the whole story, but sets down only the 
decisions on a few points that had come under discussion, 
the rest being a matter of common knowledge at the time. 


The rest of the uyarosth-d relates to matters of revenue 
and financial administration. When collecting the kadamai 
and ku$imm (general revenue) dues of the village and the 
sahhdviniydgam (local cesses), the members of the kuttam 
should collect only the legitimate dues (pmptam) and not 
anything in excess thereof; the sahhdviniydgam was not to be 
mixed up with the kudimai , but collected separately, and 
expended in accordance with written orders separately com" 
municated to the accountant (karuikkanukku-nydgam eludik - 
koduttu) ; if the expenditure on any single item (ortt poru- 
hkku) exceeded 2000 kasus, the written sanction of the 
Mahdsahha had to be obtained before the expenditure was 
incurred; if any expenditure was incurred otherwise than in 
accordance with these rules or any excess collection (of taxes 
and dues) was made, a fine of five times the amount involved 
was to be collected, which together with the proceeds of penal 
assessment on persons who had arrears of revenue (they had 
to pay double the original assessment) went into the coffers 
of the $ab?m (sabli dviniyogam) . Lastly, the accountant of the 
village and the officers of the vdriyam and the ku4umbu were 
to change annually and carry out the orders lawfully issued 
to them— dndu mdri niyogappadi nirkak-kadavaddgavum. 
We have no means of ascertaining the exact role of the 
vdriyam and the kwpumbu in this village and our knowledge 
of the actual working of these institutions here, as elsewhere, 
must remain imperfect. 


The sabJidj maMsabhd, and the corresponding Tamil 
words, kuri and pentn-guri, refer to the same institution, 
which is sometimes even called perunguri-mahasabhai. Its 
members are collectively referred to as peruinakka}, and the 
honorific term ‘ttruvadiy&r* is also employed in some inscrip¬ 
tions, The sabhd usually held its meetings in the temples and 
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mand&pas of the village, and the term Brahma~sthilna w 
appears to indicate the ibted meeting place of the sahhd 
wherever there was one. Sometimes it met outside the viHaga 
on the banka of a tank or under a tree" this ivns certainly 
not due to the lack of a more sheltered place for the meeting. 
Some examples of such meetings are best accounted for by 
assuming thot the inauspicious nature of the business tran¬ 
sacted required that it should be dune beyond the living quar¬ 
ters of the village.*3 The ®aWwt_was usually summoned by the 
beating of a drum {sarri); the meeting was also proclaimed 
by sound of bugle (Jcilam) or a double bugle (trafjaifc- 
fcfllarri) j 63 Meetings were tilsu hold at nights when required. 


The Nagaram was another type of local assembly, nut so 
much in evidence, however, as the Or and 
Nago ram. the Salih a, The same term is sometimes em¬ 

ployed to designate occupational groups like SSUyauagarat- 
tomJ 5 * But when the Nngaram of places like fiivflpuri t G * Tirup- 
palanam,™ Parake.saripurani,® 7 and Tukkdlam® 3 and the Ma- 
iiagaram of Kanci® 5 * are in question^ we are clearly dealing 
with territorial assemblies which, by their status and func¬ 
tions, had much In common with the Sabhti and the T7 r. In 
some places like TiUaisthanom.™ the Nagaram and the Dr 
seem to have carried on their duties side by side, 

I The Nagaram was m all probability a primary assembly 
of- merchants, which was organised us one of the local assem¬ 
blies in important trade centres and was the only assembly 
in places where the mercantile interests overshadowed all 
the rest 


Territorial assemblies representing the wfirfu were also 
in existence and discharged important dut¬ 
ies, particularly In regard to land revenue 
administration. 'IV&du' like ur generally means u territorial 
division, and the corporate character of r nndv' in some of the 
contexts in the epigraphs is brought home to us by expres¬ 
sions like ‘residents u! the u&du met 

(formed) as mfliti', 71 These corporations endow charities in 
their own names, 72 and lake charge of charitable endow- 
mfintsj 1 In the fifteenth year of a Parakesari, a certain 
Kantian Mara van. the feudatory of the Cola monarch, issued 
an order to the Mjtdr of Kun*akkurcam. 74 This order stated 
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that the chief had decided to make a gift of some land as 
kdni to a certain person subject to a fixed annual payment 
of 25 pora for all time as the land tax on it; on no future occa¬ 
sion, when general revision of assessment was made, was this 
land to be put in a class which would raise the dues from it 
to more than the sum of 25 pou then fixed; the itfitt&r were 
requested by the chieftain to give effect to these conditions, 
and they accordingly handed over the land to the person 
named and undertook not to enhance the tax due from the 
land in any future assessment. The part assigned by this 
inscription to the nattdr in the classification of the lands and 
the periodical assessment of land revenue, and the permanent 
settlement of the assessment on some land are all noteworthy 
features of the land-revenue administration of the time. The 
order of Rajaraja on the gift of the village Anaimangalam to 
the Buddhist shrine in Negapatam was addressed among 
others to the ndttar of the Pattinakkurram. No direct evi¬ 
dence on the constitution of these assemblies of the imdu is 
forthcoming; an analysis of the signatures affixed to the Leyden 
grant (of Anaimangalam) is, however, very instructive in this 
connection. The grant is signed first by the officer of the 
puratm-vari who was present with the nfttt&r when they 
marked the boundary of the village by getting an elephant 
to beat the bounds, then by the man who rode the 
elephant on the occasion, then by the accountants of twenty- 
seven villages, including Anaimangalam, in the Pattinakkiir- 
ram, and lastly by the bfrattas who guided the whole transac¬ 
tion. The accountants sign on behalf of the sabhd or the ur 
of their villages and in accordance with their instructions. 
One wonders if the assembly of the jviidu was constituted by 
the representatives of each of the villages in it coming to¬ 
gether, the accountants being present among them. 

In the tenth year of Kulottunga I, 75 the natpdr of Fura- 
malai-nadu are seen appointing a pujdri (priest to conduct 
the worship) in the temple at Tirthamalai in the Salem dis¬ 
trict, The mdu of Vada-panangadu in Pudukkottah resolved 
in a.d. 1149 to levy a fine of one ma of arable land to be as¬ 
signed to the temple for any injury caused by ambemnvar (?) 
to arable land or on the highways in and near Nal-vayalur. 76 
An inscription from Jambai dated in the reign of a Karikala- 
Coladeva 77 assigns an important part to the imdu of Vanagap- 
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padi in the conduct of the affairs of the temple of Valaiyur- 
nakkar-yogavanar; the donor, a chieftain of Sana extraction, 
states that his ancestors had assigned to the temple the vil¬ 
lage of Ran abhlmamangalam; he then increases the endow¬ 
ment and the scale of expenses, and entrusts the proper ob¬ 
servance of the new scale to the midu. It is also of interest to 
note that under the general supervision of the nddu, the de¬ 
tails of the management were carried on by one single village 
chosen by lot (kudcruoZai) for each year—a provision which 
emphasises the relation between the assembly of the n^du 
and the village-assemblies suggested by the Leyden grant of 
a much earlier time. An undertaking given by the shepherds 
of a village to make certain annual payments to a temple is 
attested by 98 persons from 67 villages who describe them¬ 
selves as urkkuccamainda, Le„ representing their respective 
villages, evidently on the assembly of Valluvappadi-nadu f the 
region in which the villages were included; 7 ' 11 the inscription 
comes from Srirangam and is dated 1184, the sixth year of Ku- 
lottunga III, Another inscription of the late Cola period from 
Kancipuram 73 records what is apparently an approval }iy 
Madhurantaka Pottappiccola, the Telugu-Coda king of the 
time, of a resolution of the nddavar of Jayangonda-solamanda- 
lam remitting six JcaZaros of paddy from the kadamai due on 
each v&li of land that was timppu, or devadxina, tiruvidaiyat- 
tam, palliccandam, agarapparru , madappuram , fiintapparru, 
padaipparru and vanniyapparru . This enumeration of the types 
of holdings is apparently meant to be exhaustive and to in¬ 
clude all the productive lands in the itadu; the instance before 
us is therefore one of a general revenue-remission initiated by 
the nadu and approved by the ruler of the locality, clear proof 
of the vitality of the assembly of the rw}u even so late as 
the thirteenth century. The ndttavar are also found often co¬ 
operating with other corporations and with individual officials 
in the administration of justice and in other matters 79 

The nagaram and nddu of the Tamil inscriptions are, in 
their names, if nothing else, the exact counter-parts of the 
paura and janapada respectively of Sanskrit literature. 
Whether the village assemblies called Ur and Sabha in South¬ 
ern India were known to the Sanskritie writers on Indian 
polity, and whether the assemblies must be taken to have 
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included under the generic terra janapado, are questions 
not easily decided at present. 

The procedure that was followed in the conduct of busi¬ 
ness at the meetings of the various bodies so far mentioned 

Prnceduiv. ^ not described in any of the inscriptions. 

Even the method employed in the choice of 
1 * execut * vt of the assemblies remains obscure except in the 
case of Uttaremerur. Regarding the executive bodies of other 
vdlages, we team something of their qualifications and tenure 
I o icp h but nothing oi the actual mode of their appointment 
* e must assume that membership in the general assembly 
was unrestricted and open to all the residents of the village; 
i it? inscriptions sometimes state expressly that the meeting 
was fully attended, everybody young and old being present™* 

, l* n ° tVjden< * 'dea of a quorum was known; 

u c Liute methods of summoning meetings and giving notice 
U era wore prescribed, and the expression often employed, 
fci^fcbiwiuflra-fcudi irundu.™ indicates that importance 
was attached to the presence of all the members of the exe- 
for he lime being. Th er * * ^ no evidonw ^ 
votes were taken; as each question came up, there must have 
been a general discussion in which the leading men took part 
m accordance with their social status, and if the matter was 

Zt d"w ** T m PamCUlar - 1116 of 

that class had every chance of explaining their point of view; 

the final decision was reached by common agreement Rules 
were sometimes made, as in the Monur assembly, against 
factious opposition and attempts to hold up business by 0 te 
ni jp’ omsm : obviously the enforcement of such rules de¬ 
pended on the support of public opinion. The procedure at 
meetings seen, on the whole to have been rudimentary, and 

the SSSSai** -tgrmvn 

Ue ,OCHl co *operated with one another 

Snd mth °i h ^ r COip ° rati(,n£ ^ pursuance of 

° b,WtS -»■ rf Tiroimur. 

Wi«. the nwaram a „d t}ie tetahmmto of a tetar ^ 

tit iL “ TiflI vidaimantdur were together resixm- 

^"‘77^ m * nagaBe,,t ° f the temple and when they 
transacted its business, they met in the theatre (nSfakaiSla) 

of the temple * The emoluments of the servants 7t mother 
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temple at Tinivainaltur were fixed at a common meeting of 
the sabhd of the place, the ur f the Stvabrahmaaias, the Rudra- 
ga 3 ?a who sang sacred hymns before god, and the servants nf 
the temple including the umccarfil The presence at the meet¬ 
ing o£ the servants whose emoluments were being fixed im¬ 
plies tli at this was not done without gome regard for their 
wishes in the matter* a typical instance of the elastic and 
humane character of the economic arrangements of the time. 
Again the prints of a temple at Polonnamva and other ser¬ 
vants on its establishment are, together with the ndptavar of 
the division. 82 placed in charge of a cash endowment for a 
lamp. There is one instance on record of the sabtidx of two 
neighbouring villages coalescing and agreeing that the two 
villages should thenceforth count as one. w This happened in 
the reign of Parantaka I. a.d, 933. and constitutes a measure 
of the freedom enjoyed by these local bodies. The union uf 
villages was the result of their voluntary choice and was 
effected without any direct reference to the central govern¬ 
ment, The grant of brnTi nwdeya or dernddnn in its execution 
involved the co-operation of many organised groups. A typi¬ 
cal instance is the grant of Pslasyaniir, which is put through 
by the swifter of Palaiyanfir-nitfu with the assistance of the 
elders* 4 of brahmtideya villages, the ilrgalildr of all urg includ¬ 
ing dPvaddna, patliccandam, kinihnurruttu, nettippiru and old 
arflccntdbJidgfi and the napetrama* 5 This enumeration nf co¬ 
operating local authorities is of interest In two ways: it men¬ 
tions some special tenures by which land was held; these wtU 
be discussed elsewhere. And It shows clearly that the assembly 
of the TMStfti fijflttffr) was a body distinct fmm the assemblies 
Of the villages (llrpqj) and towns (nogamngal}. Unlike the 
Leyden grant which is addressed to local groups in more 
or less the same terms and is signed by the representatives 
of all villages and towns in the nddii. this grant h from Tiru- 
valangndu, is attested only by the villages whose land rights 
were affected by the gift, besides the officials of the revenue 
department Except for this difference in detail the two grants 
remarkably confirm each other* find imply that the assembly 
of die nnAu was made up of representatives from the assem¬ 
blies of all the villages and towns in the division.** Instances 
are not wanting of a number of such assemblies of the 
co-operating for some common purpose.® 11 
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Local administration was thus carried on by moans of 
primary assemblies in the villages and towns, 
meat* 1 Gov*™- and representative assemblies in the larger 
divisions. The an fifed, the «r and the nnya- 
tutfi were of the nature of folk meetings in which every one 
who had a stake in the locality was entitled to be present. 
This becomes evident from the manner of summoning these 
meetings, which was by a general proclamation, by beat of 
drum or other suitable means, of tiic time and place of the 
meeting. The formula is often employed in describing these 
meetings that they were quite fully attended: thE young and 
the old having assembled together after due notice of the 
meeting had Wn given. There is not a single instance on 
record of u decision having been reached by the method of 
voting; and it does not seem likely The political spirit of 
the time, such as it was, aimed at securing the harmony of 
classes, rather than their equality. A healthy society based 
on a general distribution of small properties, which was free 
from the glaring economic oppression of one class by another, 
had no particular use for the ideals of modern demneracy. 
Social life was dominated by groups rooted in ancient custom 
and ideal right, and was subtly suffused with emotions of a 
quasi-religious nature. All that was demanded in such an 
atmosphere was an opportunity tn -watch the course of affairs,, 
and to raise a protest if anythin? wont wrong, or to press a 
pomr of view that was being overlooked. This was furnished 
by the periodical meetings of the assemblies and the groups; 
but the leadership in such gatherings remained with those 
naturally fit for it, Age. learning, end wealth, in addition to 
birth, furnished the most obvious qualifications for such 
leadership; Official standing and public benefactions were 
other claims to the consideration a nd homage of the average 
man. 

That the villages were Utile ‘republics’ which had a large 
_Lofttl lAxaUon. “ e “ ure of autonomy in the management of 
f , , own “ftsira is *«n from the powers 

II xa ion or ocal purposes, and of granting exemptions 
from such taxes and dues, enjoyed by their assemblies, and 
from the separate administrative staff, comprising doubtless 
otdy a few official*, employed and controlled by them Of 
thatr power of taxation for local purposes, an idea ,na> he 
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formed from the instances in which the assemblies grant re- 
missions and assignments of dues without any reference to 
the king's government and in Lhe exercise of their own powers* 
In the second year of a Rajakesarb the sabhd of Nalur 4 * as¬ 
signed, in perpetuity t to the local temple to which they owed 
some money, Lhe proceeds of a local cess on shops (angadik- 
Jcidi) in lieu of the interest on the loan. The mgamttdr of 
Kumara-niattandapuram^ made over their annual income 
from mfd^oaigfflb—a cess of which the nature is not deal:, 
towards a f und for maintaining a Jain a shrine In good repair. 
At Tiruverumbur, the sflbhfl of Srikaijtha-caturvediiTiangalam 
resolved thal no dues of any kind should be levied on the pro¬ 
perties of the temple on their account from the date of resolu¬ 
tion^ 0 they got OH another occasion a lump sum payment 
from a person they wanted cash for digging a tank, and in 
consideration thereof assigned to him the right exercised till 
then by the assembly of collecting paddy at a certain rate 
From the cultivators of the village. The Hr of Uljiyur obtained 
a number of exemptions in perpetuity on behalf of 0 temple 
in their hamlet, and these were pronounced by the sabhi of 
Uttaramemr who granted them to be free from the interfer¬ 
ence of all extraneous powers, 91 in ihe^e and many other 
Instances of a similar nature, the village assemblies were 
clearly disposing of rights that were exclusively vested in 
them and that they were free to utilise in any manner cal¬ 
culated to advance thp social good of the little community 
whose affairs they managed. These assignments and remis¬ 
sions of the taxes and dues collected by ihcmsolves should 
not be confused wdth another class of tax remissions for which 
the village assemblies became responsible. In the latter class 
of cases, in lieu of a lump sum payment made in advance to 
it, the assembly undertakes to pay all dues to the local and 
central governments on particular plots of land for all time. 
The lump sum in these instances was the capitalised value of 
the annual dues chargeable to the land, and was generally 
called irni-dra^nm or ipffi-fetittfzl. 32 Possibly lhe term piir- 
■uGCdmm 53 which occurs in some inscriptions in a similar con¬ 
text has the some meaning. Such advance payment in a lump 
sum of future taxes u r as due to two general causes. First, 
persons who endowed charities by setting apart land, often 
desired to secure for such land freedom from all dues: and 
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imposts, and the common way of doi^g this wak to pav thcfr 
capitalised value to the assembly of the village where the 
land was located, making them responsible For all future 
payments. Secondly, the assemblies, on their awn initiative, 
often raised money in this manner for immediate capital ex¬ 
penditure for public purposes, which could not be financed 
otherwise. Hie $abhd of SirpanaicciLr, a brahmadena, for in- 
stance, owed a considerable sum of money to a person whose 
properties became forfeited to the king for reasons not stated; 
when the subltd was called upon to remit the amount to the 
king s treasury, they lied to borrow the sum from the local 

temple and undertake to pay the taxes on some temple 
lands.®* 


Ilie responsibility for the details of local administration 

Local *“*■ out ****- vested in small 

— ■ executive committees appointed by the 

general assembly, and service on such committees was hono¬ 
rary. There was a small staff of paid servants in each village 
to assist these executive committees and maintain the records 
of the village. These village officials were called madhya*. 
tfrfls, a term often rendered into 'arbitrators’; 93 the word does 
indeed mean ‘arbitrators', but it is difficult to admit that this 
*f its mcimin K m thp C®! 0 inscriptions, or that the duties of 
Ihe medhyasth as employed by the assemblies included the 
task of arbitrating among disputant Perhaps ihe term was 
applied to village officers in order fcrbmphasire their neutral 
position in all matters of rural politics. They attended the 
meetings of the assembly and assisted in the conduct of the 
proceedings, hut took no part in the deliberations. Their 
duties and remuneration were fixed by the assembly Bt ite 
discretion. In a.d. 923, for instance, the sabhd of Aifiiast d«im 
resolved that their nadkyuUtn employed in writingthe 

IZTrrlr* ** *"* im wer * * be remuner- 
at the rate nf four measures (mb,) of paddy per diem 

and were to receive in addition seven »*£ * £* ,£ 

rrZ JMe 8 ^ «»t each of them had 

through th !a y f ar , ° <J iee ' tu Produce account*; and pass 
through the ordeal of red-hot iron (« w i u \. that ih™ iT 

T* dCC '“ r "' re. f” “>* «*>1 should' W ei« a J„, 

of » *wll amount of gold. and that those that fajjJ °T* 
ordeal should poy a Ho. of ten hatedhts of gold. thereat £ 
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the heavy fine being that the corpus of the Lank-fund (eri- 
mxtdal) was not of sufficient size; and that no corpora! punish¬ 
ment (^Tirndni^dam} wan to be resorted to by the sabJv# in 
such cases. 1 ® Generally it was a madhyasth& that recorded 
the resolutions of the assemblies to the dictation of one or 
more of the prominent members present and taking part in 
the preceding discussions. Another class nf officers was called 
l kancnait&r\ the exact duties in which each was engaged being 
indicated by Lhe phrases like ufeIcufc-fed^Jeanik- 

ktEnakku* 1 the accountant who was supervising the bounda¬ 
ries (of lands?). In a.n. 1235, an accountant was dismissed 
by a sabhd, and his descendants and relatives declared unfit 
lo hold the office again^ An inscription of uncertain date 
from Mannurkoyll in the Tinnevelly district mentions the 
*mui%a*lha P the blacksmith, the car^nter, the goldsmith and 
the village-pariah as the persons on whom the represents 
tives of the central government depended for demarcating 
the boundaries of a village Vindanur, given away as flruuidtii- 
y&flam?* A curious inscription 100 from Tribhuvani (Pondi¬ 
cherry) dated in the forty-third regnal year nf Kufottunga ! p 
A.n, lll3 r contains u provision that the artisans and profes¬ 
sion al men should pursue their crafts and professions within 
the precincts of the village, and that ,=?uch of them as served 
the residents of Other villages would be deem ml to have been 
guilty of a grove offence against the law. This is an interest¬ 
ing example of rural protectionism: but we have no reason 
tn believe that it was universal, or even common. On the 
other hand, the occasions far service outside one's own village 
or town cnuld not have been very frequent. An inscription 
from TimmOjiikuIi (S.A.) records the endowment of a feftdi- 
tnlahku by an UT^pciratgtm in a,d. 1221. in 


The functions of the assemblies had a wide range. They /f\ 
were as a rule entrusted with the direct 
charge or, at least, the supervision of all 
charitable endowments in the viU&ge. To 
judge from the number and provenance of the inscriptions 
recording such gifts, in no place was this source of public 
benefaction a negligible item, and in several villages it was 
in itself sufficiently important to warrant the creation of a 
separate committee {dh arrna-i>crii/nm) for its administra¬ 
tion. 103 Statistics are of modem origin, and it is no easy thing 
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to venture on quantitative statements relating to a distant 
past; but the student of Cola institutions often wonders 
whether for local well-being, the gifts of the rich did not 
mean more in that period than the taxes levied and collected 
from the residents of a locality by its assembly. However 
that may be, the assemblies were not slow to address them¬ 
selves to the task of enriching local life by additions to its 
amenities, social and cultural. For one thing, they took good 
care to preserve the records of older charities and _ to see 
that their terms were carried out by the parties concerned, 103 
Altered economic conditions sometimes led to a revision of 
the original terms, but a genuine effort was made not to allow 
any of the numerous perpetual endowments to fall into desue¬ 
tude, Most of these centred round the village temple which, 
from somewhat obscure religious origins, had grown by the 
time of the Colas to dominate every aspect of social life all 
over the country. The role of the temple in the secular life 
of its neighbourhood can hardly be exaggerated, and the 
temple and its affairs were among the chief preoccupations 
of the local assemblies; and the temples, and sometimes indi¬ 
vidual shrines in them, had separate groups who were in 
charge of their management; but these authorities were 
subject to the double control of the local assemblies who ex¬ 
ercised a general supervision and of the officer of the king 
who audited the accounts. The temple was the centre of all 
the institutions of popular culture and amusement, A detail¬ 
ed account of these institutions is given elsewhere. Here the 
part of the village assemblies in their upkeep may be briefly 
noticed. v The assemblies often set apart land for the mainte¬ 
nance of persons who expounded, in the halls of the temples, 
the national epics of the Ramayana and the Mahabhdrata . and 
and the puvanas; such land was called Bharatap^pangu (share 
for Bharata) , 154 and was usually made tax-free. Music and 
dancing, and theatrical presentations of popular tales and le¬ 
gends, formed part of the ordinary routine of the temple, and 
received special attention on festive occasions; and fflntafea- 
sdlAs were specially constructed for these purposes. 105 There 
were recitations of sacred hymns in Tamil and in Sanskrit in 
the course of the daily worship in the temples, and the assem¬ 
blies sometimes gave shares from the common lands of the 
village for the maintenance of these services. Schools of 
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higher learning were attached to temples and so were hospi¬ 
tals, The assemblies were found endowing or agisting in the 
endowment of particular subjects like Mlmarnsa of the ?ra- 
bhakara school, 10 * Vedanta, 1 ® 1 Vyakarana, 1 ®* Ehavi$ya, 1M Tait - 
tirlya, 110 Vajasancya, 111 and so on. In the foundation of hos¬ 
pitals and the maintenance of physicians attached to them Hie 
assemblies actively assisted and co-operated with the donor. 112 
They also aided persons who desired to put up rest-houses 
(ambalom) and provide for the supply of drinking water in 
thcm. lW Agrarian rights and tenures, and irrigation of land, 
■jT\ of which an account-m -given elsewhere, were among the most 
'■D important concerns of the assemblies. In addition to the re¬ 
cords relating to such matters maintained by the centra! gov¬ 
ernment. the villages; seem to have kept their own record 
books including a land-register (iiila-mudnl) and a tax-regis¬ 
ter (pottflgfim)" 11 * Th e consent of the wb^d wa s ggfntial to 
5" any alteration in the classification of the lands in the village; 
‘fffe'Teing simultaneously addressed the local fldbifcart (official 
of the government) and the nabha concerned, 111 and then they 
met together and put the business through. The part of the 
assemblies in the administration of justice has been noticed 
before. The judicial officers of the village (mydyaitfr) evi¬ 
dently used tlm pr oceeds of the fines levied hy them for some 
common good. In one instance, they presented a golden dia¬ 
dem to the god of a local temple. 11 * 

/ In 1236 the mula pnriaat uf Tiruvellaicai (Triehinopoly dt) 
met in the local temple to consider the lease of some villages 
that were the personal properly of the king, Rajaraja III; this 
was obviously an assembly which had the management of the 
temple and its affairs. They resolved to replace the existing 
Executive Committee of probably four members by another 
consisting of eight, who should settle the kademai and fcutfi- 
mai dues to be collected from the tenants in occupation of the 
leased lands, ''The members of this Committee were rertiune' 
rated for their service and were to be changed annually; and 
^ person who once served on this Committee could not serve 
again for the next four years, ^ 

An inscription from TirukoThkkSdu, undated but dearly 
of the early Co)a period, reveals an instance of unauthorised 
occupation of some temple lands by the Sabkd of Maraya- 
C. 65 
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mangalaro for a period of 35 years between the third year ef 
Uttama Cola and the twenty-ninth of Rajendra 1. A peti¬ 
tion to the king led to an enquiry by a royal officer, and then 
the Sahhd whs required as penalty to pay 400 kdsu$ instead of 
200 received by them previously’ the S*ibhn returned the land 
a$ the cqui valent of 100 kastus (viEai^rar 2 /n.mJ, and for the 
balance they agreed to pay all Lht dues on the land to the 
state for oil time, thus treeing 300 k&sus as rrni k&vaL 11 ** 

The village assemblies sometimes stimulated the llow of 
private charity for the general benefit o£ the comm unity by 
j^'givlng suitable public recognition tu Lheir benefaclorcu . The 
wtbha of Tirupper recorded In an inscription, a.d. 1129, their 
gratitude to a certain Bhatta whose prayers and benefactions 
were believed to haw been of great use to the village in a 
troublesome period when its fortunes had sunk low and the 
people were deserting it, 117 The subhd of Uttaramerur confer¬ 
red some hereditary privileges on a courtesan who carried out 
extensive repairs and additions to the Vipju temple in the 
locality, 1 * 8 The st/idnatt-ir of the tempi r and the residents of 
Tirumalav^dh adopted an, interesting method to express their 
gratitude to a benefactor: he had greatly improved the temple 
and by sbghtly diverting the course of the Colcroom averted 
the danger of inundation which threatened the village; in ap¬ 
preciation of these and other service^ the sf.hnTia.fgdr petition¬ 
ed the deity on the occasion of a festival that a free house 
might he granted in perpetuity for the residence in the village 
itself n£ this great benefactor, and then, ostensibly with the 
sanction of the deity, a house was set apart for the purpose 
from the properties of the temple, 11 ® This was in 1233. Other 
examples can be easily gathered from the inscriptions. 

Such in outline were the nature, organisation and functions 
of local assemblies and groups in the tenth and eleventh cen¬ 
turies. In a general account, many characteristic details 
which might add vividness to the picture are necessarily left 
out, No room can he found for them except in detailed histo¬ 
ries of particular assemblies which cannot be attempted 
here. 1M1 But what has been said is enough to .show that between, 
an able bureaucracy and the active local assemblies which in 
various ways fostered a live sense of citizenship, there was at¬ 
tained a high standard of administrative efficiency and purity., 
perhaps the highest ever attained by the Hindu State, 
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A remarkable parallel to the position of the townships in 
the Cola empire is furnished by that of lhe cities of Gaul in 
the Roman empire as can be seen from lire description of the 
latter by Fustcl de Coulauges. 1 * 3 4 5 * 1 ‘Each City possessed its 
public property comprising buildings, land, capital fund, con¬ 
tributions. It could receive donations and bequests. It di¬ 
rectly administered all this property. It regulated land rights 
and lent out its money on interest. It got contributions for it¬ 
self such as octrois, market dues, tolls on bridges and roads. 

‘It had its own expenses on its buildings (fortifications), 
streets, its fnnim, its basilicas, its temples, its public baths 
and Its theatre, its roads and its bridges. It established schools 
and appointed teachers, as it appointed its doctors.. -In short, 

the city and its_territory whs constituted like 0 veritable 

state. We do not mean to say by this that it was independent. 
To think of it OS a free community under the simple suze¬ 
rainty of the empire would he exaggerated and inexact. It 
had to obey all the orders of the imperial government. It 
opened its portals to a pro-consul every time he wished to 
visit it, and we may go further and say that nearly all its acts 
were submitted to the governor of the province for his appro¬ 
bation. But what we should note here b first that the impe¬ 
rial government had no agent always present in the city, and 
secondly that the city had a complete organism and a life of 
its Own. It possessed its directing senate, its corps of magis¬ 
trates, its jurisdiction, its police, its treasury, its goods mova¬ 
ble and Immovable, its public fund. Its schools, its clergy and 
its high priests. None of all these came to it from outside: 
magistrates, professors, priests, every one was found within. 
Doubtless it was not a free state: it was at any rate a state', 


1. 81 xxil, p. s-ii, 

% Stwdin, pp. 101. 125: (17 of 1B9S. 

3. 71 of 1897. 

4. 33 of 1833. 

5. 52 dt 1S96 83 of 1895, TAS U, p. 7. The dissolution «f the 
body is a legitimalB tnlvrriwi from L 14. which lays down punishment 
only for the members of the Parwtei going hack on their Agreement in*- 
vidtmliy and not m iheir eolleetlv* capacity, 

3 314 of 1SL1. 
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7, 629 of 1916. 

a of 18&5; m of ion>. 
a. m of im 

10. 145 of 1W0; 239 of 1902. 

n m of 1905; 519 of im 

X2L Krishna Sj^Ln suggest* that SankarappSdi was a general name 
applied to tho quarters In whkh the &aiva& of * town lived* (SIX **K 
p. 275, i], 1 ?. It should be iso It’d, kwvfv, that in almost all known 
utslftncM, the Sankarsppddlyjir have duties connected with the main- 
tenant uf lamps and in penkulur the supply of uil—547 of 11320, 80 
of 1837, 78 of lS9&p etc. Two records Imply moreover that they were ■ 
corporation of oll-nion^emi in his yeoond year, Kuldttimgm 1 ordered that 
35 forniics of feenk&rnppadi should be settled In Timv51angA4u (NA), 
in a new settlement called R)je®dra-£otappyJl and made responsible 
for the supply of oil for 15 lamps (Stl. lii, 65); an inscription from 
Achyulamanf akm (TJ.) contains the expression: tekkii OnruJcJtu $an- 
kamppiidhfar jwv ponnifirndn n*j* i. (335 of 1925). 

13. Madras Museum plate* 5JI. hi. p 2(79. 11. 3-fl, und 112-3. 

14. 2 of IflU 

15. 2SS of 1929. 

IS SU. hi* p. 177, ttmtea Hulteseh. 

17. 193 of 1935. 

IS. 597 and 620 of 1920. 

19. 11B of 18SS. 

2Q 151 of 1897. 

3L 73 of 1914. 

23. 67 of 1906. The VUib&lldmb&du n|ftdm b supervise the engraving 
on stone of a decision of the n4du and nagara of TJ^jiHOr-nidu In 1199- 
(521 of 1912). 
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352 

of 1909. 


25, 

196 

of 1919, 

ALm 77 of 1900. 

2G. 

197 

of 1S&4 


37 

m 

of 1911. 


ZS. 

Fd. 

152. 


29. 

337 

of mi, 

which nwty be of ibe reign of Kulfittutiga L 


543 

of im. 

31. 

610 

of 2902. 


32. 

SJI 

lib 219. 


33 

1 end 2 of 1898; 692 of 1S04; 235 of 1017; 178 of 1919. 34fl of 1917. 

M. 

152 

And 154 

of 1805, 

35. 

206, 

soi of 191 a 

36. 

Fd. 

23, 59; 279 of 1903, and 285 of 1606, 

37. 

*K 

TiruvefutnbOr, (US and m of 1914); Tiraintur (301 and 

of 

1907) 

; $evalnl 

(962 of 1»2J; Uttfimmenir (89 of £898) and so 


emu The assumption has b&en made thet In tho Or and nagamm 'all 
the conditions pertaining lo membership In the Brahmanteal mbMa 
prevailed, except perhaps (he knowledge of the Vedas', AHE. 1913 , 
n, 35, Tbcrv Is no evidence k> support thu. 
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3B. 4GG or 1312- 

3S. PA 198. 

40. 3 and 58 of 189& 

41. 40 of im. 

42 . SII. tU, 1; 237 of 1915; Z14 of 1923. 

43. 010 ISf 16®. M 00, 01* 72 end 73-5 of 1347-8 tChkighput Dt.) 
iiieiiliun nj^ij/ctkir and nj/dya-muddu. 

44. Klttcl, s. v . vor!; 133 of 1&14 (Rujak, 0) hug the t'jcpre^ton; 
Ivv&n4u iri-kdyil odri jpyginra sahkai-VQTyar. 

45. 113 of 192ft 

43, 530 of 1304: voimi vQikkuffjmttu vdnyuriini kanokkum 

fnmdu. 

47. 43 of im 

48. Terumnfcfcar literally means Great BM»f* 

49. A5L 1905: St-u/Jies—ch_ vL 170 of 1330 fumhhei another 
example from the reign of Par&ntaka 1 of sabhti of Ninraviir emphasis¬ 
ing the importance of the feu^Eumbw (ward) in the conduct of the affairs 
of the *ab/uT It lays down that each feutfumbu was to be represented 
In all discussions by two persons who had not taken such part in dk- 
ctiaaona before (prtrwhi nurrtrdd* oHydddr). For other provi¬ 
sions of the record relating to revenue affairs, salary of modhyasthn 
and so on r AM. 1930, H, 13. 

50. Bits of palm-leaf on which were written the names of eligible 
persona wore tftrown into « narrow-mouthed port and well shaken in 
the presence of die whole assembly; and a child was o*ked iq take 
out one after another as many of the bits tan ware required fur the 
purpose uf the constitution of the committees. 

51 12 of 1333 

52. ARE, 1905, II, 7. 

53- 249 and 241 of 1922, The phrase SabhA-mMt^n-ioUmmm r 
cannot •drop I y mean 'speak in the tabM\ The inscriptions often say 
lhai they are- recorded to the dictation (folia) of some person who Is 
generally a Ehntta: and 1 think ^bhi-iiwran-jollLi r has reference 
to tills process of dictating for record the conclmionj reached by the 
goblin. The simple form SnnrFnm' occurs In 60 of 1926. 

54. SIL ili P lfitt, II 1-3- 

55, SIL IH 99. 

55a, No, 5 of 1945-6, 

55b 496 of 1325; also 469, 

56v 143 of 1927. ARE. 1927, II, 28 

57. For kfiffam (executive) ol other assemblies see: 531 of 1907 r 
527 of 1318, 231 of 1925. 

5BL 113, 120 of 1928—the two numbers being apparently duplicate* 
uf the fi&tue record- 

59. 92 of 1914—Mitfthti pairntru v^^thmp^^-^mvatiaTa- 
vaTtirtfinrf|/a timpnj&raik -kon^ti prd mfi -kAry an-jepyelc-fco^au^m -dga. 
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60. 500 of 1925. 

60a. 89 of 1932; ARE. 1932. 

61. 30 of 1894; 241 of 1922. 

62. 260 of 1915, also 332 of 1910. ARE. 1910, II. 21; 640 of 1919. 
Studies, p. 94. 

63. 553 of 1921; 85 of 1896; 72 of 1914; 103 of 1897. 

64. 268 of 1921, also mentions Viyapari-nagarattom, 

65. 243 of 1894. 

66. 165 of 1928. 

67. 66 of 1895. 

68. 6 of 1897. 

69. 76 of 1921. 

70. 40 of 1895. 

71. Pd. 38. 

72. 217 of 1926; 411 of 1912; Pd. 85. 

73. Pd. 36. 

74. 356 of 1924. 

75. 676 of 1905. 

76. 373 of 1914 (Pd. 186). 

77. 109 of 1906. 

77a. 61 of 1936-7, ARE. II. 32. 

78. 556 of 1919. 

79. Co-operation with Sarobuvarayar in the reign of Kulottunga H 
—64 of 1900. 

79a. 62 of 1898; Studies, p, 121. 

79b. Sif. ui, 77. 

80. 199 of 1907; 154 of 1895. 

81. 18 of 1922. The uvaccar are pipers and drummers who play 
on their musical instruments during the services in temple. 

82. 594 of 1912. See also 28 of 1919 for another such instance 
from Markanam. 

83. El, iii, pp. 145, 147; (SIX. ii, p, 370). 

84. The text is 'Kilavar’, rendered into ‘headman’ by Krishna 
Sastri. See also 39 of 1895 for bra hmadeyak-kilavar. 

85. SIX. iii, p. 402, 11 2-5; see also El, xv. Anbil plates, 1. 124; SIX. 
Ui, 142, 11. 4-8; Leyden grant, 1. 113. 

86. See p. 296 ante. 

87. 103 of 1921. 

88. 321 of 1910. 

89. 222 of 1911. 

90. 133 of 1914; 105 of 1914. 

91. 41 of 1898. 

92. 100 of 1892. 

93. 14 of 1898. 

94. 105 of 1925. 

95. SII. iii, index s.v. Madhyasthar. 
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96 226 of 1915- 

97. 30 ol 1919. 

9R. 563 of 1904. 

M, 490 of 1016. 

100. 205 of 1919. 

101. 167 of 1902. 

102. SU. iii, 6. 

103. 199 of 1907; 92 of 1695. 
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105. 199 of 1907. 157 of 1904; 399 of 1961. 152 of 1935; 253, 254 
of 1914. 

199. 233 of 1911; 333 of 1933, 

107. 316 of 1925. 

106. 18 of 1395: 202 of 1912. 
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il. p. 524, L 11B). 

110 33 of 1898- 

1U. 194 of 1923, 

112. 36 of 1695; 112 and 113 of 1935; 162 of 1915; 97 of 1928. 

113. TAS. L pp. I6H-9; 260 of 1915: 569 of 1908. 

114. SU. iii, 150. 

115 188 of 1919. 

116. 221 of 1921- 

116a. 30-1 of 1938-9; ARE. U. 34. 

116b 139 of 1935-0. LI- 37. 

117- 276 of 1901. also 211 and 305 of im 

118. 172 of 1922. 

119. 91 of 1920. 

120. Sec Studies, |v, v. 

121. Hiflrobfl d*s iiuiittitioju Polity nis. Qnnirteme Edition. Pum 
1914. pp. 214-6 (transits tod from the- French oriBiruJJ 




Chahtlj* XIX 


TAXATION: FINANCE 


The economy oE the mediaeval state had little m cam- 
men wilii that ol modern governments, and 
Subjects ihe Indian State was no exception. Taxation 

was based partly on custom, and partly, 
especially in the case of new levies, on the consent, tacit ur 
express, of Lhe groups affected. Land was the mainstay ol 
national economy and the land-tax, collected in cash or kind, 
or as often happened in the Cola State hy a judicious mixture 
of both methods, was the chief source of revenue. Customs 
and octroi, profession taxes assessed in various ways, and the 
taxation of gilts of nature worked up by man, such as the 
produce of mints, forests and salt-pans, were also resorted 
to. And the corvee- (vept\ viafi) was exacted with more or 
less regularity. When the cumulative effects uf these bur¬ 
dens became too oppressive! the people abandoned their 
homesteads and betook themselves elsewhere; the fear of 
local depopulotkm was an ever-present check on the rapacity 
of the tax-collector. 


The nature of Lhe charges on the public revenues de¬ 
pended upon the agency that gathered the 
Public expenrii- or the due; lur it was not merely the 

• H|U * 

kings government that collected revenue in 
the form of tuxes; local bodies and other agencies of a com¬ 
munal or professional character also raised levies for various 
purposes. The main charge on the revenues of the king was 
the salaries of officials, including the maintenance of the army 
and the navy; in the higher rungs of public service these 
salaries took the form of assignments of particular revenue 
items in particular areas so that what was paid into the king's 
treasury (idJam) was a net income that remained after deduc¬ 
tions on account of such assignments. What remained after 
paying the charges of administration was Lhe properly of the 
king and entirely at his disposal. A good part ol it no doubt 
went to the maintenance of the king's personal establishment 
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including the numerous queens and their retinues. Members 
of the royal family who commanded the special affection of 
the ruling monarch, like Seoibiyanmohadevi in Uttama Cdlo’s 
reign, Kundavai in Kajaraja’s, must have received very sump¬ 
tuous allowances from the king’s treasury. A great amount 
of treasure was kept in the form of jewels and precious stones 
which served die double purpose of personal distinction for 
the king and a financial reserve for the state. What Abu 
Zayd notes generally of Indian kings in the beginning of the 
tenth century no doubt applied lo conditions m the Cola court 
as well. 1 "The Kings of India wear ear-rings of precious- 
jrtones mounted on gold. They wear round the neck collars 
of great value made of precious stones, red (rubies) and green 
(emeralds), but pearls have the greatest value and in most 
they are used. In fact, pearls constitute the treasure 
of the kings and their financial reserve. 2 The generals and 
the high functionaries wear equally collars of pearls/ On a 
smaller scale the assignees who were in the enjoyment of in¬ 
comes of varying sizes from the areas assigned to them imi¬ 
tated the model set by the king. All of them distributed their 
resources among hoarding, personal expenditure, and 
'charity \ which went to meet much of what we should now 
call social expenditure. 

The language of the inscriptions describing the taxes and 
dues is seldom susceptible of complete or 
Revenue terms. ^i^ctory interpretation at present, and 

nothing more can be done than to offer some tentative in¬ 
ferences from the records which will require confirmation or 
modification in the light of further study. The most general 
term for taxes and dues employed in the epigraphy of the 
period 1 b irai or uari. Two other general terms are memra- 
pddu and The former was of the nature of judicial 

line incurred for specific offences, 3 Dandam is a closely re¬ 
lated term and often goes with mcnntptfdu; in one instance 
the former is said to be an Instance of the latter 4 But dc^duau 
is a term also employed in another sense at least in one in¬ 
stance. A danfaw of 3^000 Jcnlanju of gold was levied 5 by 
Paranfaka I in his 38 year. A, it 945, on the assembly of Tiruk- 
ku^amukkU, and the amount was to be paid by them to the 
Parsdip-padai, perhaps the troops (engaged hi lh*) Fai)dyan 
(war) * Here the ddn^bim has the appearance of a special war- 
C. 66 
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levy| though this is not quite clear. Th(* inscription does not 
give the reason for the levy. Hie amount was very huge in 
this case, and the assembly was still arranging foi Its pay¬ 
ment in the third year of Gaijd&radiLyB, by selling some lands 
to the local temple. Tt is also possible that this was a heavy 
pumshment brought down on themselves by the Hibhd m 
some manner. A record from Alangudi states that Virara- 
jendra levied a special tax of one kafanjtL of gold per ueli □! 
land to finance his war against VcngL* 

Another general term of somewhat uncert ain import is 
l ir(tuu\ which, in one of the few instances 7 so far known of 
it, figures as some sort of a cess paid in kind and amounting 
to a little over 20 per cent of the puravu, the land-tax. The 
word irsuti (begging) reminds one of a famous saying in 
the Kutal which compares to a highwayman the king address¬ 
ing a request to his subjects (for financial assistance); this 
saying in Lurn reeaib Kautilya's dicta on pranaya (bene¬ 
volence) * 

Other genera] term$ In common use were (re- 

Cliifflwtftutw, Katfamai ajid Kudimal meaning 

literally 'duty' and tenancy-dues*, 'Ayow' 
had apparently the same wide application as 'irat' and a 
number of minor dues Were grouped together under the gene¬ 
ral description uf ‘Mttdyamf or ‘aiilfrHi' both sometimes found 
together in the same inscription, 8 But the most significant 
grouping of the taxes and dues, that which provides a key to 
the whole tax-system, is that contained in a phrase like the 
following from an inscription of the twentieth year of Baja- 
raja It* 'Any kind of Kutfimm due at the Sacred Victorious 
Cate, the taxation (vartpjxidu) levied by the nr (town or 
village), and any other type of Ku^Wi/ Tf lE illscrip , 

tion expands the last of the three items named into; %U 
on those on which rrm was due, and secon*/ 1 * Thp 'Sacred 
Vietorioua Gate* ttiru-kkorr^M) means’no doubt the gate 
of the kings palace, and the firet division of the taxes men¬ 
tioned U 1 this list comprised those levied by the king’s govern- 
ment. Than came the dues levied by the local assembly. 
Hr, sahha or napomm, and these were grouped under the name 
tmdu-varipjrfdu’. *taxes levied by the town (or village) 1 
t^tly, it is to be noticed that the term Ku&mai was applied 
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to all the groups: without distinction; thus understood, Kudi* 
mai Stands for the 'duties of the kudis or ^burdens of citizen* 
shjp T and is Quite dose in meaning abo to After 

recording the gift of some fields as eri-potfi (tank-land), the 
assembly (dr) of Nerkunam undertook never to exercise their 
rights of taxation m a manner calculated to abrogate the gift. 12 
Thu expression Or-fctWmiyili, tax-free under the w, employ¬ 
ed oE some lands also implies that such lands were exempted 
from all dues because the residents of the village had under¬ 
taken to pay these dues in the ratio ol their holding# in the 
village, 1 * 

A general order of Hajari] a T issued by him at hi# capita 1 B 
TanjSiviSr, and applicable to ihe Cola. Tondai 
Central control. P^rtdya countries shows the extent to 

which the local authorities could rely nn themselves for the 
collection of local cesses, and the readiness of the central 
government to come to their aid, when necessary, in enforcing 
their demand#, in certain classes of villages, those of the 
Brahmins, Vaikhanasas and Sramanas, persons who held land 
under the service- tenure (JraTci-uduii/a) were slack in the 
payment of dues assessed upon them by the village authorities 
iiiriduvaTijipGiu). The grounds for the attitude of these 
tenants are not stated; apparently, they held that they were 
not liable to these minor cesses: and die re was an attempt at 
concerted action On their part. The dispute became a long- 
drawn affair, and the whole subject went up to the king for 
his decision. The inscription 1 * records the royal sward which 
went against the tenants and authorised the villages to realise 
the taxes from them ns from other villagers (urg-aliMr.) Those 
tenants who. from the sixteenth to the twenty-third year of 
the king's reign, were found to be in arrears for a period of 
two complete year# and a third, were declared liable to have 
their lands distrained and sold by the village concerned* and 
the defaulting tenants were forbidden to take any pari in 
such proceedings. This award was made by the king on the 
124th day of the 24th year of his reign. 

The names nf the taxes and their nature, so far as known, 
are generally learnt from the numerous 
records of exemptions granted to various 
institutions from the payment of those dues. Although the 
local assemblies are seen to have been responsible for the bulk 
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of such exemptions, examples are not wanting of the king 

granting similar exemptions in particular cases. 15 In either 

case, each authority must be understood to have remitted the 

particular dues which it would have been entitled to levy 

in the absence of the remission. This is expressly stated in some 

instances as when the sabhfr-viniydgam is said to be remitted 

on some temple lands which were already ur-kil-iraiyili. 1G 

Cases of remission must be carefully distinguished from those 

of commutation in which, as has been shown elsewhere, all 

future dues were provided for by the pay- 
Commutation. . , , . . , , . 

ment of a lump sum roughly equal to their 

value capitalised at current rates of interest. Though the 
formula of exemption was similar in either case, there was 
an important difference. When taxes were remitted no pay¬ 
ment was due from anybody; when they were only com¬ 
muted, the usual rule was for the assembly of the village, in 
which the property or the institution concerned was situated, 
to receive the lump payment made, to hold itself responsible 
to the authorities concerned, including itself, for the payment 
of future dues, and to issue a document to that effect to the 
parties concerned.” Such a deed and the lump sum paid 
were alike known as Irai-kaval (lit. tax-guard). 

The village assemblies were held responsible for the land 
revenue due to the central government from 

assernbliesl^ 11 *^ ^ ^ an ^ s 111 village. This arrangement 
was enforced right to the end of our period. 
A record from Kalappal 18 (Tanjore dt.) dated a.d, 1274 des¬ 
cribes the sale, by the executive body of the village assembly, 
of land belonging to a certain person who had emigrated to 
the Papdya country and died there without having paid the 
dues on his lands for about ten years. That arrears of re¬ 
venue were allowed to accumulate for so many years gives us 
incidentally a measure of the difference in the method of col¬ 
lection between now and then. 

The role of custom in governing assessments becomes 
clear from the references to ancient time- 
dentf° m ^ prece " honoured standards in particular matters. 

In an age of active municipal life conscious 
imitation is necessarily one of the methods by which the prac¬ 
tice of different towns tends to become uniform. One of the 
most conspicuous examples of this process in the Cola period 
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is furnished by the adoption of the ‘ancient standard of Nandi- 
puram/ in the levy of manru-pddu in the towns of Melap- 
pajjuvur and Tiruccengodu in the reigns of Sundara Cola and 
Rajaraja L 1& Nandipuram, also known as Ayirattali 20 was a 
flourishing town in the Tanjore district often mentioned in 
the inscriptions. A verse preserved in the commentary on 
the Vtra-sdliyam calls Sundara Cola the king of Nandipuram, 

Besides the regular taxes and dues, occasional contribu¬ 
tions were also levied for particular pur- 
lions* 0131 contnbu " poses by local authorities. An inscription at 
Erode, of the year a,d. 922, records that the 
people of a whole nddu undertook to pay some new cesses 
for providing for the worship of Krsna in a Visnu temple at 
Erode. These new cesses were; half-jxmam on each house¬ 
hold ( kudi ); an eighth (of a p anam) each from either party 
to a marriage; and one manjddt and one kunri of gold as due 
(pdttam ) from each crematorium,—indeed a strange assort¬ 
ment, 21 In the 22nd year of Kannaradeva (c. 962) the manta- 
dis (shepherds) of Rahur-nadu undertook to give one sheep 
to the Ferumal (Visnu) of Sri Mulattanam of Bahur (town) 
whenever any one among them consummated a marriage— 
kdttilerappdmpddtt. This rule applied also to those who came 
and settled in Bahur from outside. If any one failed to give 
the sheep, the ganappemmakkal (executive committee) and 
the devaradiyar (lit. servants of gods—either temple officials 
or dancing girls or both) were authorised to take two sheep 
by force, 213 Again, at Talaiccangadu in Tanjore a sum of 100 
kdsus was raised from the professional and religious groups 
of the locality for making certain necessary endowments in 
the local temple in the reign of Rajaraja I 22 In 1096, the 
people of Kamarasavalli (Trichinopoly district) provided for 
a festival and for certain offerings in the temple by requiring 
the following collections to be made and remitted to the 
temple: one kuruni of paddy per rad of all the fields growing 
paddy, millet (varagu) or gingelly (el); one nut from each 
areca tree and one ulakku of oil from the house of every cul¬ 
tivator (uelJdTt). 23 In the 43rd year of Kulottunga I (a.d. 
1113) the shepherds of Tiruvayppadi-nadu undertook to 
present each a sheep to a Visnu temple, Jalasayanam in Karur, 
on the occasions of nuptials (kattil-erudal) of their sons, of 
their daughters setting up separate families, and talaimani (?) 
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of their children. 23 * At TMtagu# (South Arcot), an image 
of the goddess BhumidSvi was set up about a.d. 1170, and 
the joint assembly of the Cittirameji-periya-niadu and the 
Tisai-ayirattu-5ifiMrruvar resolved to levy the following 
contributions for the requirements of services and offerings 
to the new deity: one pndnkku of paddy per annum nn each 
plough (er), one fcunmj on each labourer (e[), live fcdsu* to 
be paid by each florist (mofai katti perininrut^r). two ft<isus 
by each of the servants (pani-mafehoj) employed under the 
two corporate bodies assessing the levy, four measures of fl/ii 
from each family of cowherds in the village. Those who went 
to the villages to collect these dues were to be given by each 
village: half fenlum of white rice (veffai ariii), one kalnnt of 
puri rice, fifty areea-mits, two perru of betel leaves, one tiaii 
of salt, one tm of pepper, and one measure of gingelly oil; the 
collectors were also authorised to enter into dwellings, dis¬ 
train metal vessels and break mud vessels in the process nf 
collection.®* One may doubt if these sanctions are to be un¬ 
derstood literally; they might have been no more than an at¬ 
tempt to impress on the people the high importance and the 
urgency of the contributions thus levied. Four years later, 
in 1174, ihe guild of the oil-mongers subject to the Groat 
Guild (Mdnfljjaram) of KMcIpuram resolved that each oil- 
mill in the premises of a temple should provide for the speci¬ 
fied number of lamps and offerings in the temple by contri¬ 
bution of the necessary kadamai and one old koiu per annum, 
and should observe this rule as a caste-ordinance (tfti-dher- 
ma) 35 In 1232. the mahewnras attached to the temple and 
ninths* at TLrukkannapuram (Tanjore district) resolved to 
supplement the dwindling resources of the temple by levying 
contributions, in cash and kind from the servants of the 
temples in specified areas and from those whn wore the sacred 
cord (punufe kurij/figa); elaborate arrangements were also 
sanctioned for the collection uf the dues and for the remu¬ 
neration of the collectors* The periWaiyir of Sangindi 
(Trichinopoly district) order the collection ef paddy from 
cultivators for meeting the requirements of the local temple.®® 
In the eleventh year of Rajcndra IH, a.o. 1257, the jinpcrattur 
of Kdvlior (Tanjore district) made over to the temple of 
Usattanam-udniyar some of the tolls and other dues, usually 
levied by them via. the rice they got as nilakkuli on their 
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lands, and the padi-ktival, kaUvdsi and cash dues (k&su- 
vargam ) on each podi (bag) of rice brought into the town¬ 
ship. 28 In 1264, an inscription from Alangudi records the levy 
of a voluntary impost by the rathdkaras on themselves for 
some purpose that is not clear owing to the damaged condi¬ 
tion of the record. 39 Lastly an undated record from Tirup- 
palanam contains a resolution of the n&du, nagaram and 
padinettvisaiyam transferring to the temple certain dues 
usually collected by them from the farmers and the octroi 
duties on pepper, areca-nut, bales of cloth, bags of rice and 
so on. 30 

Such instances of local imposts, together with the express 
statement sometimes made that borrowing 
Incidence. wa s resorted to because the people were not 

in a position to bear any additional taxation, raise the impres¬ 
sion that on the one hand taxation in one form and another 
pressed the people rather hard, and that on the other hand, 
for most of the extra or ad hoc taxation resorted to, the active 
consent of the tax-payer was sought beforehand. 

Sometimes particular dues were ear-marked for a certain 
specified purpose such as the payment of interest on a per¬ 
petual loan given to a sahhd by the local temple 31 The vil¬ 
lages situated on the banks of the Kaveri and its branches had 
sometimes to take special measures for keeping the river bund 
in good repair to avert inundation during the floods; such 
villages had to levy a special cess towards this purpose- An 
inscription of the reign of Kulottunga HI from Tiruppambu- 
ram mentions the Kauenfc-karaiviniT/dgam. 32 

Land and houses provided the primary subjects of taxa¬ 
tion, An accurate survey of land leading to 
1 a careful recording of land rights in govern¬ 

ment books appears to have been under¬ 
taken sometime about the middle of Rajaraja I’s reign, and 
from that time, the references to land surveys and measure¬ 
ments as recorded in them become more noticeable, 33 An 
inscription dated 1184 from Tirumangalam 34 Tanjore dis¬ 
trict, is of peculiar interest. It records that discrepancies had 
arisen in course of time between the record of land rights in 
the village and their actual distribution. The reasons were: 
first, the natural tendency to be remiss in maintaining the re- 
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mortis fully up to date; second, the encroachments on pathways, 
t:anal bunds and so uu by greedy ryots who had aucrepULiou*- 
ly extended their ffoldings; lastly, the Yikmma-Cdj^tpperan* 
had altered its course causing damage to some fields and the 
taxes were slid being assessed at the old rates without any 
allowance being made fur this damage. A new survey wa& 
Undertaken and the results recorded in detail in the inscrip¬ 
tion under reference. The records include the names and 
boundaries of all the shrines in the villages together with the 
lauds they held. Among the entries made in the register, 
the following arc noteworthy: laud set apart for the sacrifice 
goats (IcuZu) to the pi^iiTij, itdnii for liOLLsea for n .771 butt fir 
and >ididdar: M the pOtter + carpenter, black-smith, goldsmith 
w^shonuaiij and come in for free shares. The site 

whence earth was dog out for the river bank, and the burning 
ground are declared rifngd (excepted). But for the nume- 
i ous gaps in this long Inscription> it would be a most satisfac^ 
tory and complete account of the distribution of land in the 

village at the time of the record. Not one 
ua<yncaiihn and t >u . 

assessment. ut tne ™«nptions, however, contains a 

definite statement of the proportion of the 
produce that formed the normal share of the state. Frequent- 
1 > enough the absolute quantity of paddy or other produce 
collected in the form of particular taxes from given units of 
measure is stated; one inscription 3 ® of the time of Rajadhi- 
™ja I, for instance, records that the fed paid to a temple on 
Some lands was 28 kniains of paddy per u@Ii while on others it 
was only 19; it is clear that the rate of assessment differed with 
the fertility of the soil. The classification of land into diffe 
rent grades, as many as twelve or more grades (turnm ). 37 
and undated lands {(aramili) being alluded to, also points 
to the same conclusion. But in no single instance do we seem 
to have the data for calculating the precise ratio between the 
tax and the yield. In the circumstances, any effort to com¬ 
pare the incidence of the land-tax under the ' Coins with that 
m modem times is bound to be unsuccessful* Vague state¬ 
ments to the effect that the king followed the laws of Manu 
or that he collected one-sixth of the produce of the earth as 
the tax due to him» can hardly be accepted at their hoc 
value. Hie standard rate of 100 kola ms per which figures 
in the Tanjore inscriptions of the reign of Rajaraja 1 as the 
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share of the temple on devadana lands 40 may, on the assump¬ 
tion that the fertility of land was then very much what it is 
now, he found to work out at something like a third of the 
gross produce. It is possible that this represents the state’s 
share on these lands made over to the temple; if this conclu¬ 
sion is correct the land tax under the Colas would compare 
not unfavourably with what it was at other times and in other 
parts of India. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
Munro calculated that in Anantapur the sarJcar share was no 
less than 45%% of the gross produce from land. 41 

That the revenue from agricultural lands was periodi¬ 
cally reassessed, and the classification of the land revised 
from time to time in accordance with changes in cropping, 
fertility and so on, is amply borne out by the inscriptions. 42 
Once more, the regular practice in these matters has to be 
inferred from the exceptions which are specially recorded. 
In some instances the vAtpdr or the s&hho, undertake never to 
raise the land set apart for a charity from a lower grade to 
a higher one in any reclassification in future years. In others 
the tax due from specified areas of land is fixed in perpet- 
tuity as a n£kd-irai, a permanent settlement. 

Permanent assess- j n the fifteenth year of a Parakesari, at the 
instance of Kandan-Maravan, a Cola feuda¬ 
tory, the Tmtpdr of Kunrak-kurtam assigned some land to a 
public servant as his janffm-bJuTmi (same as jivita? ), and 
ordered that he was to pay on the land a fixed tax (tiifal-ipat) 
of 25 kalanjits of gold of the treasury standard of fineness 
(t&la~ccemmai) ^ From the TLrtivalangadu plates, it is seen 
that Rajendra I fixed in perpetuity 44 the dues to be paid to 
the temple of Mahadeva every year by the devadana village 
of Palaiyanur, 


Names of taxes. 


A brief review of some typical inscriptions will convey 
a general idea of the nature and number of 
taxes, cesses and other dues. Though their 
name is legion, most of them were not general, but occasional 
and restricted in their incidence. In a.d. 944 the sabfrd of 
Ukkal resolved that their executive committees 45 were to 
abstain from exacting Vetti (forced labour), Vedilai and 
Vdlakkdmam from the tenants settled in ^odiyambakkam, a 
a hamlet assigned to a Visjiu temple in the locality: the temple 
was moreover granted the right to levy and exact fines 


C. 67 
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(manfit^padu) from the peasants of the village lor their faults 
and sins (kun r annios<iin)/ lB The Madras Museum Flatus of 
Uttama C6)a record that the older inhabitants of So|aniya- 
rnam in Kahcipuramn an area belonging to tlie temple, were 
excused the payment u£ all ancient dues; 47 those residents, 
however, who had come from other towns and villages and 
had settled in it. were required to eon tribute as Irai to the 
god of Uragam a quarter measure of oil and two nails of rice 
per household per month: even they were exempt from any 
other dues levied hy the nagartinu The kdl-nfrai-kiiU and 
Jen i-ujuvii buli of Kaheipuram which were assigned as income 
to the temple of Oragam an? explained in the Sanskrit portion 
of the Museum plates as Lolls on article* measured by weight 
and by capacity, 48 TJiat this was a very small toll is seen 
from the rate of half-nail per fcokm recorded in an inscrip¬ 
tion from Tiruvimattur of the time of BajarSja I, 4 * hi this 
place this Jcuii was given to the pa!|*s of the village who 
measured the paddy due to the temple from its tenants till 
about a,®. lOlfh when as a result of an enquiry into the 
affairs of the temple, thus feuli was transferred to the ■uunccor 
as remuneration for their .services in the temple, Including the 
cost of clothes to be supplied to a mdni (a toraftnTac^nn) who 
officiated at the M-baii ceremony. Examples of general taxes 
fidling upon the residents of Tiru vallum in the fourth year of 
Hajendra 1 are stated to be : the price of water from wells 
and tanks and the gold of joyous persons. The latter (ujop- 
pdr pon) seems to be a small payment made by householder* 
on auspicious occasions like marriages,* 0 In the sixth year of 
Rajendru L the Tiruvalang5^u plates record a formidable list 
of pariMrua made over to the temple; all these p^nkAra* — 

the list is a long (me and yet said to be not exhaustive, 51 _ 

were thenceforth to be collected by the temple and not by 
the king. Some years later, in ad. 1021, the sabJi-5 of Vem 
barrur received sixty-five kaiiur® f tom ^ Siva te|npfe 0 f 
Sn"*Kiuj£ttitta^ und in lieu of interest thereon t they agreed to 
forgo the following dues from some temple lands; the $tdd- 
Mya-fcd&i, the pm^cardra-poddy, gram and dholl oil and ghee 
and other var\ levied by the town filriduvnri) p the payment 
for the tank (m-iuu) and the forced labour (vedortaO on 
banks and bunds (kulai and ktirflmbu) and other smaller dues 
(Hlvari) . An inscription of Udaiyar Sundara Coja-Pandys 
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from Tiruvalisvaram 53 states that five veils of land were con¬ 
verted from brahmadeya into ryotwari land (velldn-vagai) 
and required thereafter to pay as land-tax (iraifc-kadaH) 
paddy to the amount of 642 kalams, 6 fcurmis 2 % vMis and 
sevidus as measured by the ndvdyam equal to five radlis; 
besides 35 Vz and 3] 80 kdsus as uruvu kol-nilaTV-kdsu and 
5 Ic&sus as kdtci-erudu-kdsu. Among money-dues (ayam) to 
be collected from some lands in Kilur were : mararnanjadh 
pddihdval, vendu-kol, manaik-kdtei-pperu, kuraik-kdsu, ki$ak- 
kdhi and others; only these ayams, and no other kind of dues, 
were to be levied from the lands (older devaddnas excepted) 
set apart by two Malaiyaman chieftains for certain expenses 
in the temple at Tirukkoyilur. 54 Of these cesses mara-man- 
jddi seems to have been the levy of one manjddi of gold on 
each useful tree; padi-kdval was no doubt a payment on 
account of the village watchman's fee, and kidak-k&sn, a 
small cess on each head of male cattle; the nature of the other 
dues is not easily understood. An important record of the 
reign of Rajadhiraja I from Tribhuvani gives the information 53 
that the annual share of the landlord on 72 veils of land 
was 12,000 kalams of paddy, giving an average of 166 and 
5 kalams per veil; and that after remitting this amount of 
paddy, the tenants cultivating these lands were to be held 
liable only for eri-dyam, pddi-kdvaUkuli, free labour 
(aTrumji) on the tank, and not for any other customary dues 
{marijddi) of the piddgai (section of village) such as aeUctn- 
iraij ulauimij dt and amcunji* In the second year of Virarajen- 
dr a 56 the proceeds from the following taxes in several villages 
named belonging to three nodus were made over to the temple 
of Tiruvenkadu towards the expenses on festivals and offer¬ 
ings on the king's birthdays: all kQ-iraip-pattam (smaller 
taxes) including Hrk-kalanju, kumara-kaccdnam , rrilnpdttam, 
drrup-pdttam and tattdrp-pdttam; tarip-pudavai , dasa-vandam } 
vilik-kdsa , sevakak-kasa } valangai-idangai-mahaninai, tingaU 
moham , and ten kdsus per head on account of the panmai 
and pan^a-vetti (free supplies?) dues from these villages. 
Another record of the same reign dated three years later gives 
a very similar list of taxes and dues from places m the Chin- 
gleput district made over to the temple of Aecarapakam for 
a like purpose. 57 In this list the term antardyam is applied 
to a number of taxes collected by the sabhd including irai- 
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yilik-fcaiit, pa n mat, pa nd®ujjavaipon. fcdvoJ-ievagcmt 
and so on; and others fall under the heads of Jcudimai and 
fcadamui, though the principle of grouping is by no means 
easy to infer from the names of the taxes themselves. 

In a.d. 1100. die dues remitted on some elevation n lands 
at Colapuram (South Travancorc) included mdduife-kiili and 
doseunndam among the patterns, and onrardyam and SiI- 
fcadimai. M An inscription from Tenneri (Chinglcput), dated 
1116, exempts the people residing on some lands from the 
payment of wdialtiramatn (door-tax) and the provision of 
mcnnf-yljr»uoru and refti-muttni-ydE (free food and labour 
oti specified occasions); the irtaJuiurabJui undertake themselves 
to pay ntrpjlai-antflrayflin and all sillinti on the Same land. 59 
Again, a record of 1123 from Tindivanam mentions that for 
capitalizing the due on a plot of land worth 20 Ip&sus, a donor 
had to pay down 100 Icaiits, from the interest on which were 
to be met dues described as follows : seiiTlir-nmonji tiniuej.lte-* 
cik-kiitJmai pemweri jftlfrrai eccor« vetti mntta iya? koyil 
ndJelil pdndafcitdimni eppffrppaftadum. 8 ^ The same record 
also gives the following as due from the nattnkJcoilai. resi¬ 
dential part, of the village: ttpptdckdihi sennir-iunonjl tiru- 
velucrik-kudmiai eccopi kurrutieflti epperppa/fime, The wfehfi 
of Madhurantakam sell some land from the ydpractirahhiimt, 
grazing common, of the township, and in doing so, they state 
that they forgo the kadtmmi due on areco-trces growing on 
the land then sold, and In fact, all other taxes (van) includ¬ 
ing the ninnai-irai {house tax) on the houses built upon it* 0 
The names of other dims mentioned in the inscriptions of the 
reign of Hajarfija HI are : mdp-pedekfeu, forttfeditt, tnri-irai in 
the fimmode l-vi$gam (temple premises), mapanmei from 
carpenters and smiths and potters, poll tax (penmri) on tstxi- 
yar {oil mongers), and the fendnmei on oil-mills— mentioned 
In & record of the thirteenth year from Mimnur. South 
Arcot;* 1 fanijwf-pSrti and konpSui mn-neltu in a record of the 
fifteenth year from Vayaliir {Vailur):** karttiptrf-oTtff, Hrt- 
iipd-pocMt and other cash dues (kdidyam), Wni-irni (shop- 
tax) and dpiwtJroJc-fe&hi, evidently a tax on Ajlvakas—men¬ 
tioned In an inscription of the twenty-second year from Poy- 
gai near Virincipuram; 63 kanflklca-rflri. edvftitkJcofti, flTrmtife- 
kai —three dues collected in the form of paddy, and t?e ttfp-puda- 
ra». mudar-Wrainom, vagatTtdakdiu, paifdletfc-kd&i. mtiljadtsiit- 
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nam 7 tJcftp-jXiyaru, t^ppadi^rm, acca-tari. Nilgai talari, tux a- 
gat-tari r parait-Ui£i —all apparently small cask dues (kMuka- 
mentioned In a rceord w of the twenty-eighth year from 
the same place, with the addition 4 and ether dues in cash and 
kind 1 ; and lastly patti t-teridum, mAmd&h tmraimiai in a record 
of the thirtieth year from Timvannamalai.^ Most of these 
terms are still obscure; but they give an idea of the extent of 
local variations and the senseless multiplication of very minor 
dues in the tax system, and almost seem to suggest that the 
mil] i bur of dues was Increasing with Lhe weakness and in¬ 
effectiveness of the central government. There can be no 
doubt that, judged by any standard, the system especially in 
the later period was complex, confused, vexatious m the ex¬ 
treme and, most probably, relatively unproductive. 

An inscription* 8 of Adhirajendra states that the minor 
dues from the devadfina villages of the Tiruvdlam temple de¬ 
tailed under the heads Jrihraipputom and mtarayam, were 
collected at the consolidated rate of 25 fedsus per 1000 kuUuus, 
But what are these 1000 kalamt? Do they represent gross 
produce, or the temple's share of it? On the former assump¬ 
tion., the minor taxes would constitute a substantial addition 
to the burden laid on land. As the sume inscription states 
that one feSfa whs equal to fattr kalams of paddy, the surcharge 
on account of the minor taxes comes to I0 H v. If this is a rata 
calculated on the gross produce, and if the incidence of land 
revenue calculated above may be presumed to have continu¬ 
ed to hold In this reign as well, cultivators had to give up in 
one way and another something well over 40'.‘ of the gross 
produce; a rate that does not compare unfavourably with 
what we know of the land tax under the Vijayanagar or the 
Mughal rulers. 

The term pfiffrfcaittl occurring more than once in the 
lists of taxes and dues deserves more ai- 
Padl-kAval. tendon than most of the Other items men¬ 
tioned: for it refers to a universally 
prevalent system of safeguarding property from theft, espe¬ 
cially at night. This was the system by which each village 
maintained its own hiivabkaran who. In return for certain 
regular payment* to him, held himself responsible for the secu¬ 
rity of property in the village to the extent of either recover¬ 
ing lost property or making it good; this system survived 
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in some measure almost till the other day in the Tamil country, 
and it seems to have been indeed of very ancient origin. A 
special staff of officials entrusted with this duty, and maintain¬ 
ed from the proceeds of a special cess ear-marked for the 
purpose, the padi-ktival-kuli as it is sometimes called, formed 
a regular feature of the C6]a administrative system. In the 
later Cola days, we find these duties increasingly falling into 
the hands of the over-grown vassals whose rise was a symp¬ 
tom of the imminent dissolution of the empire. Humbler men 
in charge of relatively restricted areas also carried on their 
work more quietly and with less detriment to the well-being 
of the central administration. An inscription from Talaic- 
cangadu (Tanjore district) dated a.d. 1221 states that the padi- 
k&ppdr were provided with residences in the villages in 
addition to some allowances as their wages- 6,7 Examples of 
the other type are quite numerous; often an individual is found 
in possession of the padi-kaval-kdni of a whole nadu, if not of 
a wider area, and such an individual often gave expression to 
his vanity or piety by remitting the fee due from sacred pro¬ 
perty belonging to temples, or requiring the temple authorities 
to bum lights or conduct festivals in the manner specified by 
him instead of paying the fee. The Vanakovaraiyas, Malaiya- 
mans, Muttaraiyas, Sambuvarayas and Kadavarayas all fur¬ 
nish instances of the practice sketched above. 68 The terms 
penimbddi-tevalM an d mer-padi-kavaU° are sometimes em¬ 
ployed. and these are perhaps meant to indicate the wider 
sphere of their police duties, or their higher status as com¬ 
pared to the ordinary pa4i-k&val of the villages. 

The term iraiytli (tax-free) so often met with in the 
epigraphy of the period does not appear to 
Iraiyili. have always meant absolute immunity 

from, all taxes and dues. The nature and 
extent of the immunity granted was apparently defined in 
each individual case, file use of the term in respect of any 
land simply meaning that there were some such immunities 
to be taken account of in the particular case. This is seen 
not only from the mention in some inscriptions of an impost 
called iraiyilik-kdsu, meaning perhaps fcasu due from iraiyili- 
lands , 70a hut from an explicit record of the time of Rajaraja 
I from Tiruppanmalai in the North Arcot district. 71 From 
this it becomes clear that the village Kurakam-padi was an 
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iraiyiti-paJlic-candam in the enjoyment (bhogam) of the Jaina 
temple in Tiruppanmalai. The Ilida chieftains ruling in the 
area before the eighth year of Rajaraja, the date of the ins¬ 
cription, levied the karpuravilai from the temple, and as a 
result the temple did not have enough for its expenses; 72 the 
wife of the Ilada chieftain Vira Sola drew his attention to this 
fact when they went together to worship in the temple, and 
he agreed thenceforth to cease collecting the karpura-vilai, 
and another cess, called anniyaya-vavaHlaxida-irai, of which 
the exact nature is by no means certain, 73 An inscription of 
the reign of Rajaraja III from Tirukkadaiyur 74 furnishes 
evidence that even iraiyili lands had to make periodical pay¬ 
ments of lump sums on a lower scale than usual for the re¬ 
newal of their iraiyili status— iraiyili vaHsaippadi-irai - 
mudar-kdsu taiidakkcvdavaddna-padi-tavira . The lands dealt 
with in this record are described as kdht fcolld ur-kil-iraiyili. 

Again, as noticed already, the term ur-kil-iraiyili sug¬ 
gests that the €r made itself responsible for the dues thereon; 
another possibility is that the land so described was free from 
the payment of local taxes, but had to contribute to the re¬ 
venues like any other land. 

The Tanjore inscriptions of the reign of Rajaraja I make 
it clear that in each village some land was 
Non- taxable land. ^ S Qj^ e jy exem pt from all taxes and im¬ 
posts. Such lands included the sites occupied by the ur-nat- 
tam (i.e., the residential part of the village), the temples, 
tanks, the channels passing through the village, the paraicceri 
(the hamlet of the pariahs), the kammanacceri (the artisans 1 
quarters) and the burning ground (sudu-kadu) J s Hie total 
extent of such areas is stated and subtracted from the gross 
area of the village in order to ascertain the net area of taxable 
land. The existence of different grades of iraiyili lands with 
varying degrees of immunity enjoyed by them is thus clearly 
established, 

A late Cola inscription from Tiruvomyur, 76 dated a.d. 
1223, records the fact that some lands which were treated as 
irangal were, on enquiry, found to be only mngal and that, 
consequently, they had to pay into the treasury of the temple 
a considerable number of taxes and dues which had so far 
not been collected. It is clear that the term irangal means 
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exemption (from taxes) while ningal implies only that the 
taxes were removed from the state revenue registers because 
they had been transferred to some other agency for its own 
use, 77 Again, some cultivable land which was lying unclaimed 
(parrili) was assigned in 1233 by the sabJm of Talaiccangadu 
as iraiyili devad&na to three £iva temples of the locality; the 
gift contained the provision that if the land was not entered 
as iraiyili in the olugu and pottagam, title-deed and register, 
but only as tlrappu, open (to assessment), the imi on the land 
was to be borne by the inhabitants of the village. 73 Evidently 
the record was engraved when the status of the land had not 
been finally decided; the assembly had evidently taken steps 
to secure iraiyili status for the land from the central govern¬ 
ment; but they also provided against the contingency of their 
efforts proving unsuccessful. Records like this give us a 
casual glimpse of the relations between local and central 
authorities. 

To estimate the incidence of so complex a system of taxes 
&i*d dues, central and local, compulsory and 
ta?siitMi. 0fthe °P ti0IiaI > modified by partial and total re- 
missions of various types would always be 
a difficult task; and in the actual state of our evidence, ut¬ 
terly impossible. The pressure of taxation in different locali¬ 
ties must have varied with the number and rates of the local 
cesses added by local authorities to the tax system imposed 
by the central government which may be presumed to have 
been more or less uniform as between different provinces. 
Then, the wide-spread practice of assigning revenues to mem¬ 
bers of the official nobility, to feudatory chieftains, to temples 
and so on, introduced a new factor; not all of these agencies 
could have adopted equally rigorous methods of exacting 
their dues. An appeal to the centre against local excesses, 
and in the last resort, migration from the locality when it was 
possible were the only remedies open; and it is hard to be¬ 
lieve that the utmost vigilance even of an efficient bureau¬ 
cracy could have done much to ensure a 
coUectira 05 ° f taX uniform i*Y of practice among such diverse 
agencies of tax-collection. Instances are not 
altogether lacking of oppressive methods adopted in the pro¬ 
cess of collecting taxes and other dues; the sabfcd of bmh- 
tnadeyam Mahendramangalam have left on record 75 the fact 
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that in a.d. 1001 the military (podai^ilar) subjected them 
to such torture (vedanai), putting them in water and standing 
them in the sun* that, unable to bear the treatment, they pro¬ 
ceeded to Tanjavur with an escort to lay the matter before 
Rajaraja-Maharaja; and that the king remitted the matter 
again to local officers. Supporting the man on the spot is evi¬ 
dently not so modem a device in administration as we are 
apt to think; though incomplete, the inscription seems to re¬ 
cord the enforcement of the original order without any modi¬ 
fication being effected. In the village of Jambai, an officer 
demanded some tax from a woman in the third year of Rajen- 
dra II;® 0 when she denied her liability the officer did some¬ 
thing 81 which forced her to commit suicide by taking poison. 
The officer had to expiate the crime by endowing a lamp of 
32 kdsus. 

While thus, in the early period of imperial Cola rule, the 
rigour of collection occasionally tended to become oppressive 
in character, the people were exposed, in later times, to 
another danger. This arose from the increasing autonomy of 
local chieftains who were no longer restrained by a powerful 
central government and often resorted to oppressive fiscal 
methods. An inscription from Tiruvorriyur, 82 dated An. 
1213, records in detail a painful episode, possibly typical of 
several unrecorded occurrences of the period. A Yadava- 
raya chieftain either imposed a new tax or revised the assess¬ 
ment under an old head of revenue—the name of the tax 
involved is pon-vari —and levied a rate of one-fourth m&dai 
on each veil of arable land; he did not allow the usual exemp¬ 
tions in favour of deserted or decadent townships, but insisted 
on all the villages and townships of the wjuudu, whatever their 
condition, paying the full measure of the dues. The tax- 
gatherer appointed by the Yadavaraya came round to Pun- 
naivayil; and after collecting as much of the tax as he could, 
he caught hold of the members of the local sabhd and bound 
and imprisoned them; the members of the sahhd thereupon 
proceeded to sell away 80 veils of the cultivable land of the 
village together with part of its residential area for a sum of 
two hundred palangasus in order to meet the balance of the 
oppressive impost. It is significant that the man who bought 
the land at once transferred it to the temple of Ttruvorriyur, 
ear-marking it for certain specified purposes, religious and edu- 
C. 68 
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cational; this was obviously because of a sentimental dislike 
to use for one’s own private benefit property acquired under 
such distressing conditions* Virtually, therefore, it comes to 
this: that a generous nobleman came to the rescue of the op¬ 
pressed sabhdj and saw to it that though the village became 
distinctly poorer on account of the new impost, the loss it 
sustained was just made tolerable to it, as it led to a definite 
increase in the social amenities available in the neighbourhood. 
In the years 1238 and 1239, we have records 33 from Mannar- 
gudi, in the heart of the Tanjore district, stating in unmis¬ 
takable terms the oppressive and vexatious nature of the im¬ 
posts levied on the people by all and sundry authorities and 
the consequent resolution taken by them to abandon all cul¬ 
tivation until conditions improved. The language employed 
is very clear and furnishes an eloquent testimony to the in¬ 
ternal condition of the Cola kingdom in its decay: palatum 
kai vandapadi tandik-kolgaiyale engalukkut-taripparudiydle, 
1 as it has become difficult for us to sustain ourselves on account 
of the arbitrary imposts exacted by several (persons) These 
complaints from the people were heard by the sabbd of Man- 
nargudi met together with the assemblies of five adjacent 
wddus, and the meeting resolved to authorise the people to 
pay only the legitimate dues that were then recorded in detail 
and to resist all other demands in excess of the standard laid 
down by that meeting. It should be noted, however, that 
considering the extent of space and time covered by these in¬ 
scriptions, the instances of the employment of such oppressive 
methods are remarkably few indeed. 

It should also be noted that protests against unusual 
levies and successful attempts on the part of the people 
to resist them by codifying the standard of normal fiscal 
practice are not unknown. An inscription® 1 of the third 
year of Kulottunga I from the Mysore territory is very 
interesting in this connection. The inscription is a record 
of the periya-visaiyam, the Great Assemblage. It opens 
by saying that since the race of Cola rulers began, no 
tax had been laid on cows and she-buffaloes in all the terri¬ 
tory comprising the 78 nodus of NigarUi-sola-mandala, the 
48,000 pumi of Jayangonda-sola-mandalam, the Rajendra- 
solap-padinenpumi assigned to the Valangai-mahasenai 
of the Great Army, and that consequently, the new levy 
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on cows and she-buffaloes introduced by Adigarigal 6oIa- 
muvendavelar need not be paid. Again the government share 
( melvamm ) was specified as one-fifth of the produce of forest 
tracts and dry crop lands, and one-third of that of rice lands 
under a tank. Further, the rate of tax on the cultivation of 
hill-tracts by hill-tribes (uedar) was to be one cloth (puda- 
yai) for 1500 kulis; the record also laid down the rates for all 
other miscellaneous dues and services, concluded by specify¬ 
ing the length of the measuring rod to be employed in land 
measurements. We have not many recorded instances of 
such popular attempts to fix the scale of customary taxes and 
dues to government; and such attempts might not have always 
restrained a self-willed and autocratic ruler or chieftain; but 
that they were made, and that in the popular consciousness 
there was a clear limit to the taxing power of government— 
these are facts of some significance and must be noted in any 
account of Cola polity. 

The methods of collection, however, clearly included 
distraint and sale of land for arrears in payment; such sales 
were public in character and called after the king in whose 
reign they took place. In a Mjercdrapperumlai for instance, 
the assembly of Arinjigai-caturvedimangalam came by some 
land, as the three sons of Narayana-kramavittan had migrated 
elsewhere and not paid the dues on the land for a period of 
about fifteen years* 5 Rajaraja’s order against the K5m- 
vAaiydr {service-tenants) of particular classes of villages in 
the Cola, Fandya and Tondai countries, which has been dis¬ 
cussed above, also sanctions confiscation and sale of land for 
arrears of ur-tdu-varippadu . 

The ur of Tirukkaccur (Chingleput district) suffered 
from a failure of harvest, and finding it difficult to pay the 
taxes, they resorted to raising a loan from a nobleman in the 
neighbourhood; they did not repay the sum, perhaps they 
could not* but allowed him to bring under cultivation some 
of the waste land belonging to the village, and then, in lieu 
of the interest on the loan they undertook to pay the taxes on 
the land newly brought under the plough. 86 A similar in¬ 
stance of crop-failure due to scarcity of water in a village in 
the Tanjore district is met by a reduction of the area under 
wet crop from a.d. 1160, the local temple being required tq 
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convert some land into a betel garden so as to relieve the 
jjressure on tliic wsttT’rtisuiirc^ of the v i I Ih ^p* \ hp tctnplo 
also advanced some money, and got the land in question de¬ 
clared a koau-feoMo-iraipilt. 

Instances are by no means wanting, from the later Colo 
period, of land tax being realised, in the Iasi resort, by the 
sale of the defaulters lands. Some Brshitiin tenants of Vena- 
vanmadevi-caturv&limangalam (Tirucclrai) in the Tanjore 
district, unable to pay the taxes, had abandoned their lands 
and left the village, and these lands were sold to a neighbour¬ 
ing temple in 1117;* 8 it is not dear whether the inability of the 
deserters to pay the taxes was due to heavy assessment or 
irregular collection resulting in an aceumulaiion of heavy 
arrears; the snhkfi of the village conducted the sale, and this 
favours the latter assumption. Two years later, a very simi¬ 
lar instance of desertion and sale is recorded in Kon#rir5ja- 
purain, also in the Tanjore district;® 5 in. this case, it was 
clearly the tenants who deliberately defaulted; there was no 
accumulation of arrears, for only the taxes of the forty-ninth 
regnal year, the year of the record, were Involved; and the 
village assembly was required by a letter from the revenue 
officers of the king to sell the lands and realise the tax dues. 
It looks as if an attempt was made to enforce more regular 
Collections. 

In the fifth year of Vikramaeuja, dir muhdsaMin of Kari- 
k .1 fa-cola* eatu rvcdimaiigalam resolved to fulfil their responsi¬ 
bilities in regard to land-re venue* due from persons who were 
unable to pay the taxes and from those who had emigrated 
elsewhere, by selling their lands in sahTici-vtlof, puhlic sale 
by order of the sahhu, or by making them iraiyili deiradanos 
and, of course, getting the money equivalent from the temple 
treasury. 90 

An inscription of Vikramaco]a f s reign from Ottattiir, 
CTriehinopoly district) is interesting in many ways. 91 Tt 
records that a person, in possession of b Joint (landed estate) 
which he had bought, was unable to meet the tax dues thete- 
on; the subhc of ^rikaijtha-eaturvcdiiiiajigalam, where his 
land was situated, took the matter up, Meanwhile, he was 
found guilty of a minor offence in the temple and sentenced 
to a fine of 20 His lands were sold, and the taxes and 
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fine realised from the proceeds. These Incidents seem to be 
recalled several years later in an inscription from the same 
place, 92 dated 1199, which states that the land had originally 
been held by a Brahmin who, having stolen the jewels of the 
goddess, was compelled to give it up along with his house in 
the nattam and his slaves (nattamanaiyum adimaiyum) as 
devadnna. 

, Even a temple had occasionally to sell its land to be able 
to meet the revenue dues on its estates; an instance of this is 
recorded in Saluvankuppam near Mamallapuram, about 
a,d. 1215 93 On the other hand, the temples collected the dues 
owing to them from their tenants by distraining and, if neces- 
sary, selling their possessions with the king’s sanction. 94 

No account of the financial aspect of Cola administration 
can be complete which omits to lay stress 
Social expendi- on the extent to which the excesses to 
turn, which the system was liable corrected 

themselves more or less automatically 
by the social uses to which wealth was put. Hoarding was by 
no means unknown, especially on the part of kings and tem¬ 
ples; but there was much spending also, and in the conditions 
of mediaeval life the opportunities for extravagant and waste¬ 
ful expenditure of an anti-social character were much fewer 
than at the present day. No great gulf separated the personal 
habits of the rich magnate and his poorer neighbours. The 
rich had to seek distinction by competing in the service of the 
gods and of the poor. To build a temple or endow a matha, 
to attach a school or a hospital to either, to reclaim land and 
to promote irrigation,—such were the most common roads to 
social eminence and public recognition. The temples which 
by their hoards tempted the cupidity of the foreign invader at 
a later day, were at this period, the mainstay of the people 
and their refuge in times of physical and financial distress. 
They constituted a sort of reserve bank with branches in every 
village which absorbed and retained the surplus wealth of 
the community in normal times, and released it for use in 
seasons of financial stringency, and was ever ready to help 
the community to turn a sharp corner. A destructive flood, 
or prolonged drought might have wrought far more permanent 
damage to the economy of a locality if it were not for the 
assistance its people derived from the resources of the temple 
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accumulated by the piety and industry of generations of their 
ancestors. The king, the nobles and the temples drew largely 
in various ways upon the products of the industry of the com¬ 
mon people; but much of this wealth was returned to them 
in ways that greatly advanced their common good. It was a 
wonderful social harmony based, not on equality of classes or 
individuals, but on a readiness to give and take, a mutual good¬ 
will that had its roots deep down at the foundations of com¬ 
munal life. 
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epperpputtadum . See also 149 of 1925, 

K>. This is one of the most difficult terms. Does it stand for 
cccoru ter all, any kind of meal’ or ‘a meal on any account’ ? It will 
be remembered that the right of some persons to be fed is stipulated for 
in certain conditions* 

u. Sometimes we have only VaSdlil-ponda Ku4imai for this class 
as in 388 of 1913. cf, Rdjadudra in 197 of 1923. 

12. S1I. iii, 93. The phrase used is 'Kudimai-ieyyiV, if (we) levy 
u.imoi. Krishna Sastri translates this into; ‘if we assert our occu¬ 
pancy-rights , It seems to me to be a promise meant to stop not the 
encroachment on the land itself, but on the income from it which was 
to be devoted to the maintenance of the tank. 

13. 109 of 1911 seems to explain the meaning of Cr-kU-iraiyili in 
the following: innilangalukku Hr vilukkdttuppadi pottagappadi parri 
vanda nilam engal pergalite erri irukkak-kadavdm Sgavum; engal pafe- 
Ical virrukkonddrum stri-dhannm perm-rum mamon perru udaiydrum 
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ippodi irukkak-kadavargal Sgavum. 224 of 1917 from Korukkai, Tan- 
3 ore district, dated 1169, furnishes an example of the sabhd taking 160 
kdhis from the temple treasury and agreeing to pay the taxes due on 
half a nilam which, after years of neglect, was brought under cultiva¬ 
tion to provide for the supply of a flower garland every night to the 
temple; the sab ha agreed to continue to pay the taxes on the land ir¬ 
respective of any changes in ownership. 

14. SIJ. iii, 9. 

15. 604 of 1920. 

16. 526 of 1918. 

17. 168 of 1929. 

18. 336 of 1925. 

19. 365 and 367 of 1924; Sll. Hi, 212. 

20. 145 of 1928. 

21. 167 of 1910. The record is a late copy of a genuine one. 

21a. 177 of 1902 (S/I. vii, no. 804). 

22. 198 of 1925. 

23. 73 of 1914. 

23a. 165 of 1936-7, ARE. II, 28, 

24. 21 of 1903. 

25. 261 of 1909. 

26. 537 of 1922. 

27. 327 of 1928. 

28. 204 of 1908. 

29. 4 of 1899. 

30. 187 of 1928. 

31. TAS. vi, pp. 11-12. 

32. 96 of 1911. cf. the term sabhd-viniy ogam. 

33. 199 of 1917; 59 of 1913; 413 of 1902, etc. 

34. 113 of 1927. 

35. Both the words now mean ‘barbers'; possibly there was some 
difference between the two classes in the past. 

36. 103 of 1912. 

37. 343 of 1917, 1. 11; 386 of 1903, dated 1074, mentions the 14th 
grade at Mahadanapuram. 

38. IA. Vol. 40 (1911), pp. 165-8, contains a superficial attempt in 
this direction. 

39. SU. iii, 28, 1. 7. 

40. Sll. ii, 4, 5 etc. 

41. Letter to the Private Secretary to the Governor, dated Anan- 
tapur, 20th June 1806. I owe this reference to Dr. K. N. V. Sastri. See 
also Moreland, India at the death of Akbar, p. 98, 

42. 3 of 1899 is a very interesting, though fragmentary, record giv¬ 
ing a vivid idea of the process of re-settlement and the accuracy of the 
land-re venue registers of the time. 

43. 356 of 1924. 

44. Ninriraiyay, 1. 76. 
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45. The committees named are: samvataara, eri and tdttam. 

46. SI1. iii, 12. 

47. 11. 89-94. The expression Purva-wutrjjddi-irai recalls puroaca- 
ram of the Uttaramerur inscriptions. 

48. 11. 4, 15-6. 

49. 16 of 1922. 

text is. me-Trimm kinafum nir-kkiy vxlaiyxivx 
ugappar ponnvm. Hultzsch translates this into: ‘the high level water, 
the wells, the price paid for water, the gold of ugappar. 1 Me-nn ii^ 
contrast with kmaru (well) seems to imply ‘a receptacle of water from 
above^a tank. The whole of the first phrase, therefore, may be 
understood as above. 

51. SIL iii, pp. 410-11, 1L 436-442. Krishna Sastri gives tentative 
renderings of some of these in his translation (pp. 436-37). 

52. 292 of 1908. 

53. 327 of 1916. 

54. 262 of 1902. 

55. 176 of 1919. 

56. 113 of 1896. 

57. 253 of 1901. 

58. 31 of 1896. 

59. 224 of 1922. Note the word tiramam (drachm) 

59a. 205 of 1902. 

60. 128 of 1896. 

61. 57 of 1919. 

62. 421 of 1922. 

..„ 63 ' S1L 59 * , The phrase tevvigal-perar-kabi occurs in 199 of 
1912, a very interesting record. 

64. SIL i, 64. 

65. 495 of 1902. 

66. Sir. iii, 57, 11. 8 ff. 

67. 207 of 1925, murkavaludaiya padi-kappdr 

68. 243 of 1929; 177 of 1906; 16 of 1903; 244' of 1901 etc 

69. 157 of 1902. 

and 421 19M 11116 tCrm ii ^ K ~^‘ i ' kdval occurs in 199 of 1912 

. . JJ, ° f 19 f from Uttaramerur states that on some lands no 

n W °!f C ° lleCted f ° r the Current ^ snd five Ufa, 

would be collected under this head for every subsequent year. 

the Ihu i?°' f EI ‘, iV ’ 137 ‘ 4 °- Venkay y a seems to me to miss 

Ind w ,u P Pald . C ° rtain texes «» ^ iraiyUi lands before, 

and was freed from them m the manner recorded in this inscription. 

72. The text is: t ttarmam-kettuppogiradu 
or *" *“ * —— >— 

I. - ~ —*» *«“ 
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75- SIL ii, 4, para 1* Among the boundaries of some land in Tiru- 
venkadu we find ‘the path along which corpses are taken*. (502 of 
1918). 

76. 199 of 1912. This record mentions a tax (ttdatnai) on dyers 
(sivapputtoyppdr). It names several taxes and dues and shows that 
these varied according to the crops raised. It also mentions arisi-ka$u 
on salt pans. 

77. Sewell, HISL, p. 136, n. 2. 

78. 206 of 1925, 

79. 159 of 1895. In this case the scbhd appears to have suffered 
for the default of an accountant who had a kdni in the village. 

80. 80 of 1906. 

81. The officer’s action on her denying that she was liable to pay 
the tax is expressed in the words: avd$ai koccai-vikka . AHE. 1907 II, 
42 suggests that this means he put her through an ordeal. ‘Koccai* 
means *ilivu\ humiliation. Or better, kocceydal meaning "compel 1 , as 
in SIL viii, no. 529 1. 3—a suggestion I owe to Desikavinayakam Fillai. 

82. 202 of 1912. 

83. 96, 98, 104 of 1897. 

84. 464 of 1911 “ JSC. x, Mb. 49 (a); see p. xxviii—ibid. 

85. 189 of 1914. 

86. 274 of 1909. 

87. 191 of 1925. 

88. 620 of 1909. 

89. 647 of 1909. 

90. 4 of 1914. 

91. 512 of 1912. 

92. 490 of 1912. It should be noted, however, that there is a dis¬ 
crepancy between the siru aparddam of the earlier inscription and the 
theft of jewels of the later record; one wonders if that could be called 
a minor offence. Again, the earlier record mentions only a fine of 
29 hdsxis for the offence in the temple, and says nothing about the con¬ 
fiscation of the house and servants. It may be that the same person 
committed a second offence and lost the house and servants in con¬ 
sequence, these being all that were left to him after his lands had been 
sold on the prior occasion. 

93. 57 of 1890. 

94. 264 of 1911. 


C. 69 




Chapter XX 


POPULATION: SOCIAL DIVISIONS: 
STANDARD OF LIFE 

Caste was the basis of social organisation and many 
examples of caste organisations have been 
General aspect of incidentally passed tinder review in the 
® oc * ety - course of our study of social and economic 

life. Each caste was more or less a heredi¬ 
tary occupational group with an active organisation for the 
regulation and protection of its economic and social interests; 
and the Indian society of those days is best conceived as a 
loose federation of strong self-regulating groups which shared 
a common background of social rights and obligations 
making for mutual understanding and accommodation. There 
is practically no evidence of ugly social conflicts and jealousies 
such as those between the right-hand and left-hand castes, or 
between Brahmins and non-Brahmins of more recent times. 
The general impression derived is one of social harmony, re¬ 
moved alike from the placid content which knows no ambition 
and the blind and ruthless pursuit of class-interests. 

There was on the whole greater social freedom, especially 
among the upper classes, than is now found 
Social freedom, in rural areas, and heredity was not always 
a bar to a person changing his occupation 
and his group-relations with it. This is clear from the fact 
that the Brahmins who took to trade at Ennayiram were 
counted along with the Valanjiya merchants of the South 
bazaar of Ennayiram in one common group. 1 These were 
exceptions, and the Brahmins as a class were still devoted to 
their time-honoured ideals of spiritual culture and plain liv¬ 
ing, and commanded the voluntary homage of the other clas¬ 
ses, as may be seen from the numberless endowments in their 
favour made in all parts of the country and by all classes 
without distinction. 
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We lack all means of reaching a reliable conclusion on the 
important question of the numbers of the 
Population. population. There is not even a passable 
guess on tills subject in any of our records, 
Indian or foreign. And it seems never to have occurred to a 
government, which was very strict about maintaining a very 
minute record of land rights for its revenue purposes, that it 
might order a periodical census of the population under ifa 
control; for it is extremely unlikely that if such a practice 
had existed, we should have heard not Jung of It in the thou¬ 
sands of inscriptions to which we owe practically all our 
knowledge of the organisation and working of the government 
in those days. We are therefore driven to depend solely on 
rather vague personal impressions derived from a study of 
the records of the age. It is remarkable that most of the 
villages and towns known to us now are mentioned with al¬ 
most the same names in the inscriptions; some of them, like 
Uttarameriir in Chingleput, Sendsdai and Tiruvidaimarudur 
In Tanjore, Tiniverumbfir and Lalgudl hi Trichinopoly, 2 and 
others that could he named in the Madura and Tin n e veil y 
districts, were clearly more populous and flourishing than 
the places lliat HOW go by those names. On the other hand, 
there is no evidence that the larger cities were not quite as 
large as the average Indian city of to-day. very large modem 
centre* like Madras, and perhaps Madura and Trichinopoly. 
excepted. The average administrative unit in charge of one 
officer of the central government was more or less of the some 
size as the modern Tnluq; but it may also be that the Size of 
the Taluq is itself the result of an ancient administrative 
tradition. The evidence on the state of agriculture, industry 
and trade, on the army and navy, and on the amount of labour 
and resources applied to the erection of public works of a use¬ 
ful as well as ornamental nature also tells in favour of our 
postulating a numerous and busy population. Internal peace 
was on the whole well maintained; and there was no great 
difference between now and then in the ideas relating to 
marriage or the standard of life. There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that under the Colas of the Vijayolayn line, Southern 
India was vastly more populous and that social life hnd 
become far more complex than in the Sangam Age. It seems 
equally clear that the numbers of the people could not have 
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been anywhere near what they are now after nearly 150 years 
of pax Brits?inicfi. Wo may imagine that wo may find a 
parallel in this respect Immediately before the establishment 
of British rule, say about the end of the eighteenth century. 

Caste and group life formed no hindrance to social co- 
^ ^, operation for common ends, 'Hie manner in 

among^cliissoa! which the burden of maintaining the services 
in a temple and the cost of feeding ten 
Brahmins regularly were shared by all the groups residing at 
Talaiccangldu 3 at the instance of the muLapam^tat (of the tem¬ 
ple) is typical of their readiness to recognise a public Interest 
and io-operatc in its pursuit. Signs of exclusiveness and 
class-rivalry are not altogether wanting, but these tendencies 
were apparently well under control Brahmins evinced a 
desire not only to live in separate rural communities with 
sabJids of their own but as far as possible to exclude other 
castes from ownership of land in their villages; in belli these 
respects, their attitude seems to have had the general approval 
of the government and the people * 

Other classes also succeeded in obtaining special exempt 
tions and privileges for themselves. The 
Special privileges vcifolra of Kirnra-Vattanakkottam gained 
exemptions from certain local dues In the 
reign of Rajaraja I;* the artisans (fifpis) of the Ovikula of 
Kanci had apparently the privilege of engraving the important 
copper-plate grants of the king in the reign of Rfijondro » hist 
as weavers of Knncl were the makers of royal robes in Uttsma 
oas reign. 7 On the other hand there were restrictions 
placed on the activities of some sections of the populace. In the 
tffvoduu of Palfliyanur, the flavor were not 
to tap coconut and palmyra palms for toddy,® 

,, , , Apart irom suth exceptional privileges and 

debilities Which formed the subject of regulation by specific 
agreements, the place and duties of each class in society were 
largely a matter of ancient custom which doubtless underwent 
slow and imperceptible modification under the stress of new' 
circumstances. The economic bonds which united the mem¬ 
bers of each profession or caste come prominently into view 
to the arrangements recorded in inscriptions. The principle 
of collective responsibility was commonly observed, and even 
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a sort of frank-pied ge by which the group guaranteed the pro¬ 
per conduct of each ul its members was not unknown.® 

Some curious instances of mixed castes and their duties 
are recorded in the inscriptions; these show 
Mixed caster Lhat the theories of mixed castes, anvftdma 
and pr&tilotrui, were not the purely fanciful 
concepts of law-givers that we generally take them to be; 
either they had some basis in the facts of social life, or what 
is perhaps more likely, particular section.? of the population 
began to pin their faith to particular sections of what was 
originally a mythical scheme.At any rate it is difficult to be¬ 
lieve that the scheme of the four original -unr^ay ever conform¬ 
ed to the facts of South Indian social life; even less credible 
are the theories of particular castes arising from mixed unions 
of particular types. Towards the close of the reign of 
Kulottunga I fc the bhaftas of Rojairaya-eaturvedimangalam 
consulted the sftstras and bid down the professions to bo 
followed by the emu torn* caste of RathakSras, vfr. architecture, 
coach- and chariot-building, the erection of pdpura-s with 
icons on them and of the manufacture of sacrificial 

instruments and so on,™ It is to be noted that the decision 
hero recorded is in dose conformity with the views of 
VijMn£ivara, the contemporary jurist and author of the 
MifdkxnTd, the celebrated commentary on the Ynjttamlkya- 
FKirti. From an inscription dated 1169, the class of Ratha- 
kirns is seen to have included blacksmiths, goldsmiths and 
stone masons, beside# carpenters; 11 Two inscriptions of the 
reign of Vikramacolu give accounts of a class of utkr$ta* 
fhjdQava s or pafliftdfratt* which do not seem to fit in so easily 
with the extant legal texts, at any rate, not with Lhe Mirife- 
snriL The two inscriptions differ from each other and fium 
Yijnavalkya with regard to the origin of this class; the Mt-ftJ 
makes lliem children of Vaisya women and Sudra men; one 
of the inscriptions calls them children of Brahma-Vd^ya, 
perhaps Brahmins following Vaisya occupations^ 2 while the 
second inscription quotes a Sanskrit verse which says that an 
5| tog&va is born of the union of a Ksatriya woman with a 
Vaisya: U On the whole they seem to have been accepted as fl 
pMfiioma caste. Their profession was weaving, and it was 
their privilege to Supply fresh doth for upanayana and other 
domestic ceremonies, for dhtwja-pafat fo the temples during 
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festivals and generally to supply all things made of yam and 
required by gods, Brahmins, and kings* In 1127, some fami¬ 
lies of this caste accepted some iraiyili land at Tribhuvani and 
in return undertook to supply cloths to the local temple on 
specified occasions and in stated quantities; they authorised 
the ?Sri Vaisnavas of the temple to surround (their dwellings), 
to imprison them, and take all steps necessary to force them 
to keep the engagement if they were in default, 14 In the very 
next year, 1128, twenty families of this class migrated from 
five different villages to Tirukkannapuram to settle there and 
accept service in the hTahmodeya village and its temple: the 
terms of their settlement being placed under the protection of 
mah&sabhai elaimbadinmar, the Matimbha 350, and Sr! Vais¬ 
navas of the eighteen Tmdus} 5 

Inscriptions from Karuvur and Perur contain records of 
privileges accorded to Kanmalar stone masons, of Vengala- 
nadu and Ten-kongu, and to other artisans elsewhereThese 
privileges were granted by a Cola monarch whose identity 
could not be made out as he is described only as Konerinmai- 
kondan. The privileges were: the blowing of two conches, 
the beating of drums and so on at domestic occurrences good 
or bad; the use of sandals when they went out of their homes; 
and plastering of the walls of their residences with lime plas¬ 
ter, The construction of houses with two storeys and with 
double doors is also mentioned together with the right to 
decorate the front of their houses with garlands of water- 
lilies. 1 ? 

No picture of the social divisions in South India under the 
Colas will be complete without a reference to 
h^d^l^sra Left the broad division of the industrial popula¬ 
tion of the country into the Right-Hand and 
Left-Hand, Valangai and Idangai divisions. The quarrels 
among these divisions often threatened to fill the streets of 
Madras with blood in the days of the East India Company. 
The origin of this division is unknown. 18 Legend ascribes it to 
the design of Karikala Cola and also, with more plausibility, 
to a famous occasion when the two sections of the population 
laid their disputes before a Cola king, one party standing on 
the right hand side of the monarch, the other taking a posi¬ 
tion on the left. 19 Several regiments of the army were count¬ 
ed as of the Valangai in the reign of Rajaraja I. 20 and this 
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section is also mentioned in an inscription of the third year 
of Rajendra I from Timvisalur* 21 In the second year of 
Kulottunga I, a clash between the Right and Left hand castes 
resulted in the burning of the village (ftajamahendra-catur- 
vedimangalam, Papanasam tq. Tanjore dt.)> the destruction 
of its sacred places, and the looting of the temple treasury by 
robbers* The property left was not safe in the temple* For 
the rehabilitation of the place, the sabTwi borrowed 50 katanjus 
of fineness half mdttu less than that of RajendrcddlaTwtuidai 
which with interest for one year amounted to 75 kakmjus* Of 
this sum, 5 kalanjus were spent in the third year on renova¬ 
tion and reconsecration of the temple, and the balance for the 
purchase of some lands and for making them tax free for the 
upkeep of the temple- The inscription giving this decision 
regarding remission of taxes was recorded in the eleventh 
year of Kulottunga I, and, for some unknown reason, at Sri- 
rangarn* 213 There is a curious inscription of the reign of 
Kuldttunga III which gives the earliest account so far known of 
the beliefs of the Idangai classes regarding their origin. 22 They 
claimed to have been created from the agnikunda (fire-pit) for 
the protection of the sacrifice of Kasyapa, and to have settled 
in the Cola country in the time of the emperor Arindama; 
this emperor imported a large colony of holy Brahmins from 
Antarvedi, and the Idangai classes accompanied these Brah¬ 
min colonists as the bearers of their slippers and their umbrel¬ 
las* They got some lands in five villages, all of them now in 
the Trichmopoly district, and had long lost the memory of 
their origin when they recovered it about a.d. 1128. They 
then entered into a compact among themselves to the effect 
that they should thenceforth behave like sons of the same 
parents* Tf anything derogatory happens to the Idangai 
class, we wiH jointly assert our rights till we establish them. 
It is also understood that only those who, during their congre¬ 
gational meetings to settle communal disputes, display the 
birwdos of horn, bugle and parasol shall belong to our class* 
Those who have to recognise us now and hereafter, in public, 
must do so from our distinguishing symbols—the feather of 
the crane and the loose-hanging hair* The horn and the 
conch-shell shall also be sounded in front of us and the bugle 
blown according to the fashion among the Idangai people. 
Those who act in contravention to these rules shall be treated 
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as the enemies of our class. Those who behave differently 
from the rules (thus) prescribed for the conduct of Idangai 
classes shall be excommunicated and shall not be recognised 
as Sruthndiis. They will be considered slaves of the classes 
who are opposed to us/ This record was engraved at U-ftattur 
and Tiruppanhili by the Smtvnmns of the area. The ninety- 
eight sub-sects of the Idangai are again mentioned in a later 
inscription from Aduturai, 23 which records the hardships to 
which these sub-sects were exposed at the hands of the Van- 
niya tenants and the Brahmana and Vellala landlords, backed 
by government officials. In 1227 the wattavar of eleven nddus 
of Miladu (which comprised 79 nodus in all) met in Timva- 
lanjuram-udaiyar temple at Varanjuram (Kallakurichi tq* 
S, Arcot dt.) to admit into the Idangai group the two classes 
of people known as Malayamakkal and Nattamakkal, and take 
an oath to keep to this settlement for ever; the same oath is 
taken by other Idangai people of the area — IdangaittaitULt- 
tom. 23a Such are the beginnings of an obscure, but deep- 
seated antagonism between two sections of the populace which 
often burst into open hostilities in later days. At KancIpU- 
ram the Valangai and Idangai sects would not worship in the 
same temple, or use the same pavilion (moTftjbipa) for religious 
purposes, 24 and the division affected even the class of courte¬ 
sans and dancing girls. 25 

Names of individuals very often gave little indication of 
their social status. Thus Arinjimadevadigal, 
Personal names, for example, was not, as her name might lead 
one to suppose, a queen herself, but only a 
queen's maid (pendant); and her daughter, who lived in con¬ 
cubinage with a certain Arumolidevan, bore the name Bhat- 
tan Gandaraditti. 3 ® Numerical names like Munnurruvan, 
Irayiravan and so on were apparently borne by members of 
all classes. 

Women were placed under no restraints in their social 
life and activities, though modesty was con- 
Women. sidered the highest among their graces. The 

inscriptions give many examples of women 
of the upper classes owning property in their own right and 
disposing of it as they chose. The influence exerted by some 
of the princesses of the royal family on the public policy of 
ruling princes has already been noticed. Though kings and 
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nobles indulged in a plurality of wives, the monogamous family 
was doubtless the normal unit of social life. The employ¬ 
ment of female labour in the less skilled occupations was per¬ 
haps quite as common as at present. 

Sati or the self-immolation of a woman on the funeral 
pyre of her husband is occasionally men- 
Sati not common tinned in the inscriptions, but the references 
are so few that it can hardly be regarded as 
a common practice in the Tamil country under the Colas, 
Gangamadeviyar, the wife of Vlra-sola Ilangovelar, is said to 
have endowed a lamp before she entered the fire;^ 7 thia was 
perhaps early in the reign of Parantaka I. The Tiruvalan- 
gadu plates 28 mention the case of Vanavan-mahadevi, the 
queen of Sundara Cola, recorded in more detail in an earlier 
Tamil inscription of the reign of her celebrated son Raja- 
raja I, 29 The language of these inscriptions, together with 
the absence of any other instance of a Cola queen practising 
sdtlj shows that the action of Vanavan-mahadevi was indeed 
applauded, but not often imitated. Three instances of women 
from among the nobility and the common folk committing sati 
come from Mysore country. In 1057, a man killed a relative 
of the Trmg in a wrestling contest, and was sentenced to death; 
his wife, Dekabbe, the daughter of a chieftain of Nunganad, 
followed him in spite of violent opposition from her parents, 
and the whole story is recorded in the form of a pathetic 
Kannada poem in K&vya style. 30 The two remaining instances 
occurred in 1067 and 1068, one of them being just recorded as 
a fact, 31 while the other is mentioned incidentally in an en¬ 
dowment of a charity by the son of the deceased couple for 
their spiritual benefit. 32 A reverse instance of a father com¬ 
memorating the death of his son and daughter-in-law who 
committed safi also occurs in the Mysore country in a.d. 1088. 33 
Nothing can more truly illustrate the tragic conflict of feelings 
in a mind tom between the dread of physical suffering and the 
eagerness to live up to an inhuman standard of duty than the 
pathetic declaration of a woman, recorded in an inscription of 
the reign of Virarajendra from South Axcot; she avers that if 
she lived after the death of her husband, she should become 
the slave of the other wives of her husband and utters impreca¬ 
tions against those who seek to persuade her to refrain from 
immolating herself, nay even against people who do not come 
C. 70 
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forward to bind and throw her into the fire, imprecations too 
shocking to be transcribed here ** Such a record could be only 
understood to indicate the prevalence of an atmosphere nor¬ 
mally unfavourable to the practising of sntf. 

The class of courtesans has always held a considerable 
place in Indian society* From prehistoric 
Courtesans. times the nauLeh-giri has been a great social 
attraction Her public appearances were 
usually associated with religious festivals and she was general¬ 
ly an expert in music and the dance. She mixed freely with 
men and was under no obligation to observe the restraints Im¬ 
posed on matrons in their social intercourse* Her private 
company was given to select friends, and her choice was guided 
at least as much by sentimental and aesthetic as hy mercenary 
motives, To judge by the evidence of literature and epigraphy, 
there is little to justify the squeamishness with which the ins¬ 
titution is viewed by the 'social reformer* who derives his 
notions from the hideous traffic in helpless women and girls that 
has grown up In large modem cities. At tier best the courtesan 
led a life of cultured case and pleasure, and like her Greek 
cousin, the hetaera, provides! amusement and intellectual com¬ 
panionship to those who could afford the luxury; at her worst 
she was a tcmplendrudge who, when she consented to serve a 
luring stranger, Still believed that she was performing an act 
of worship. The testimony of Muhammadan writers is clear 
and unanimous that the earnings of the courts ns attached to 
temples were surrendered Into the hands of the priests or other 
authorities of the temple for defraying the expenses of wor¬ 
ship.™ As these writers, however, were prone to repeat 
uncritically statements made by their predecessors, we should 
be slow to accept their evidence, which Is not confirmed by 
indigenous sources. 

Tiit? social standing of courtpssns in tlie ancient Co}^ rn i i m - 
try is clearly indicated by t he numerous records registering 
nch endowments made by thorn for various public benefactions 
Biid the recognition afforded by local powers to their public 
spirit; in a record hum Tinivoniyur, dated A.D, 1049. a certain 
cfetwarfiydi (courtesan), CaturaJ Caturi, by name, is also des¬ 
cribed a* the wife (ttftamwdafyfil) of a citizen. Nagnn Perun- 
B<idan* 3b The marriage of another dancing-girl belonging to a 
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temple in the Tanjore district is recorded m an inscription 
of the reign of Kulattunga III. 37 

That a considerable element in the population p especially 
among agricultural labourers, lived in a Con- 
Slavery, dition not far from slavery ia dear from the 

literature of the age. Them ait? several ins¬ 
criptions which show that the most odious form of private 
properly, property in human beings* signalized by their being 
bought and sold by others irrespective of their own wishes, was 
not unknown. Free men and women fell into slavery for 
various reasons, and it would appear that there were several 
grades among, slaves. Most of the sales recorded in 4he ins^ 
eriptions are sales of person^ to temples, hornet lines they are 
voluntary; two ladies sold themselves and their dependants 
and their relatives to a temple in the Tanjore district;* in 
these instances, the religious motive must have been mote 
dominant than the economic. But when six persons are sold 
to the same temple In the same year for thirteen bffSus by 
another person, neither the voluntary nOr the religious cha¬ 
racter of the transaction is so apparent, 30 There 1$ another 
sale of eight persons recorded in the same place some years 
before, the price not being stated All these inscriptions are 
dated In the regnal years of some unknown Co^l king, About 
A.&, 94E, a madhyasthti of the village of Naridivarman-mangahim 
presented to the temple of Vayalur (Triehmopoly dt) three 
women to sing Tirupadlyam and serve as KavarippinU (ehauri- 
bearers) to god Far ernes vara; he had acquired these women 
six years earlier as Kullal (?) 40jl Another record of the reign 
of RajarSja I from Tiruvadandai (Chingkput), dated in the 
seventeenth regnal year, A.n. 1002, states that twelve families 
of fishermen fpftffittciVCr) were dedicated to the temple of Sri 
Varaha D§va at the Instance of two officials serving in the 
locality as nMu-konkEtci and TiSdu-cutjai; the families of the 
twelve persons named had each to pay. out of their income 
from weaving and fishing, ^ kuJcuju of gold, and to assist in 
the celebration of two annual festivals in the temple, one of 
them being of seven days 1 duration and ending with the day 
of Sadalyam in the month of Avanl, the day of the king's 
nativity. The and the ur of Tiruvadandai undertook to 

"hold them and their defendants strictly to their obligations. 41 
The terms of this dedication are on the whole liberal and do 
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not constitute slavery; they even included some privileges of 
the dedicated families such as the receipt of proaddom ffoud- 
ofFering) on the festival days. But the element of compul- 
iqon, the hereditary nature of the dedication, the part played 
by two officials of the state and the undertaking of the xubM 
and Hr to enforce the terms, prove that the dozen families of 


pa&inavar would not have readily accepted the arrangement* 
of their own choice. Kuloitonga I ordered in jld. 1088 that 
some dewarodtpar of the temple of Kalahasti who had been 
wrongly appropriated to the palace service should be 
rcstond to the temple; these parsons had been 
stamped with the king’s seal which was erased and the trident 
stamped on their bodies in token of their servitude to the 
temple, 4 * At Tiruvdlam, in 1119, one of the viilifcal, (bow¬ 
men) of BSnapuram, dedicated some women of his family as 
devaradiytir after stamping them with the trident" Tn the 
reign of Rajadhiraja II fa recorded a sale, in a.d, 117!;, 0 f four 
women to the temple of Timvalangadu for a sum of seven 
hundred kteus.™ As the term fc&te fa applied to coins of 
varying value, it is not possible to compare the price recorded 
here with prices stated in some of the inscriptions cited above 
An inscription 43 of somewhat uncertain date from TimvVian- 
gadu (Tnnjore) mentions some facts width bring out thr- 
general prevalence of slavery and the treatment meted out 
to slaves. A certain Vayiriidarityflr had a number of slaves 
some belonging to him and others forming part of the dowries 
Of ins wives. With the consent of hfa wives, he sold some of 
these Steves to the local temple which purchased them for 
employment as slaves of a math a (vinda^imaigal ). in accord _ 
auce with s sale deed, and a royal order (m^danc) th* 

3nd th * authorities of the temple recorded the 
transaction in a stone inscription, marked the slaves with the 
tndent-mark and resolved to assign specific duties to them 
and punish them suitably when they failed in their duty The 
inscription then states that after some time some of the slave, 
defiwi the orders of the aftaiuittifa of the temple and took to 
mischievous and ro « ulsh wa ^ and the matter was laid before 
a general assembly of the authorities of the temple and of the 
mafAoA Their decision fa not easy to make out owing to gaps 
ill the record. In fact the slaves would have been more than 
human had they not chafed at their lot. And as slavery was 
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not confined to temples, the ideo that slaves consoled them¬ 
selves by looking on their lives as dedicated to the service of 
God can only have a limited range of application* if it had any 
at all^ There are also instances of slavery due directly to 
poverty; in times of famine, destitute persona escaped death 
by literally selling themselves and sometimes their unborn 
descendants for their keep. Only temples seem to have left 
records of this mode of accession to the numbers of their 
slaves; but we cannot be nure that rich and powerful indivi¬ 
duals did not trade nn the necessities of their less fortunate 
brethren* 7 

Some idea of the economic condition of the different 
classes of labourers may be had by a review 
Wages and Frit**. ^ ^ on wages and prices yielded by 

the inscriptions. 40 No general statement on the standard of 
life of the people is possible: much less can we now trace the 
changes in the standards and tastes of the population. The 
sources of our information are not sufficiently copious or 
precise to allow of such attempts being made with success. 
The permanent staff of village servants and others in the 
enjoyment of hereditary service-holdings are, of course* not 
included in the discussion which follows. So also the serf?: 
and slaves are excluded. 

The wages of common labour can be estimated from the 
following instances. The Madras Museum Plates of Uit&xna 
Cola record a wage of one kufuf i pot’ day and two fcalcmjus 
per annum for clothes fur a watchman; and six iwHiff per day 
with half a kalnuju per annum for a gardener. At Lalgudi 
(Trichinupoly district), about a.©. 960. digging was dune at 
the rate of fifty hulis per Jcd£u f each ku[i being about ID feet 
square by two feet and a half. 41 * In the village of Ki|iyanflr 
(South Arcol), the man appointed to sound the bugle for 
summoning the sobhd had, from AJ>. 1001, a fixed wage 
(niuartifem) of two meals a day at the cost of the village, 
besides the supply of such things required for his personal 
use as were sold in the village. 50 In a.i> k 1018, the daily wage 
of a wood-cutter at Nattam (Chingleput) was four iwlja of 
paddy per day. 51 which waa also the daily wage of a Brahmin 
cook. 5 ® The wage of a palanquin bearer at Tirumukkud*d 
(Chingleput) was also four of paddy in the reign of 

Raj end ra IP This was obviously not a full day*s wage, for 
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we find that garden labour in the same place and about the 
same time commanded a wage of ten nalis per diem. 54 The 
same rate is given in a record of Rajadhiraja I as a sort of 
family wage for the same kind of labour. 55 For lifting water 
and irrigating gardens and fields, and for gathering flowers 
and other like operations, the wage of male labourers was 
eight nalis per day at Tiruvamattur (South Arcot) in 
a.o. 1030; but women employed in making garlands and 
flowers were paid only at half the rate. 56 In the reign of 
Rajadhiraja I, however, the women servants employed in a 
feeding house at Tiruvenkadu earned a wage of two nalis per 
day. 57 A man employed to supply drinking water in a public 
place at Tiruvorriyur in 1077 was paid two kasus per annum 
besides a daily wage of one kurwni. 58 The rather low wage 
of two ndlis per day for a potter and for a fuel supplier at 
Kudumiyamalai in 1213 was, no doubt, only remuneration 
for part-time work, 59 the men being free also to work and 
earn wages elsewhere. 

Work that demanded some kind of skill or special equip¬ 
ment in the workman commanded correspondingly higher 
rates of wages. A certain Tiruvel Araiccakkai was remune¬ 
rated at the rate of two Jcalams of paddy for each kuttu, some 
kind of operatic dance, performed by him; and seven such 
performances were guaranteed to him in a year in one temple 
in the reign of Aditya II. 60 Possibly he was free to accept 
other engagements elsewhere. With this may he compared 
the permanent endowment of a house and one hundred kalams 
of paddy per annum for each of the four hundred dancing- 
girls settled by Rajaraja I round the big temple of Tanjore. 61 
Three kuninis per day was the wage-rate fixed by the same 
monarch for each of the fifty persons of the choir established 
by him for singing Tiruppadiyam in the same temple, 62 The 
wages mentioned in another Tanjore inscription of the same 
monarch may also be noted: 53 each m«ni (farahmacdri) serv¬ 
ing in the temple got one padakku (sixteen nalis) of paddy 
per day and four kasus (two kalanjus) of gold per year; 64 ten 
among them who had vowed permanent service in the temple 
were to get an extra kuruni (eight nalis) of paddy per day; 
twenty others who apparently made garlands were to receive 
one padakku each per day and five kasus per annum. An 
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accountant received 200 kalams of paddy per annum, and his 
assistant seventy-five, which works out at 6§ kurunts and 
2£ kurunts respectively for a day. An accountant of another, 
perhaps smaller, temple at Periyakorukkai, Trichinopoly dis¬ 
trict, earned 1 \ kurunis of paddy a day in the reign of Raja- 
raja III, 65 An inscription from Tiruvorriyur 66 of a.d. 1038 
states that two garland makers were employed each on a 
wage of 10 u&lis {one padakku and four mlis for both) per 
diem in addition to a kalanju and a half of gold per annum 
for clothes; and four Brahmins to recite stotras and Veda at 
12 Tidlis (kuruni and four ndlis) each per day together with 
li kalanjus of gold per annum for clothes. At Ennayiram, 
about the same time, 67 the persons who recited Tiruvdymolt 
were paid, like the reciters of Tiruppadiyam at Tanjore, three 
kurunis per day, which is twice what the Brahmins of Tiru- 
vordyur got- The rate of three kurunis also obtained at Tri- 
bhuvam for reciting Tiruvaymoli in a,d, 1048 68 whereas the 
officiating priest got only a padakku per day, A Brahmin 
appointed to expound the Sivadharma at Tirunagesvaram in 
a.d, 1054 was also paid seventy-five fcalams of paddy in a 
year, 69 the same as the wage of the Junior Accountants of the 
Tanjore temple. A nambi t officiating priest in a temple, got 
two kurunis of paddy per day at Tiruraanaiijeri, Tanjore dis¬ 
trict, in addition to sixteen kalams per annum in lieu of two 
Jcdsus. 70 

The currency of money of small denominations did not 
altogether displace the ancient habit of ex¬ 
changing things for corn. The earliest Tamil 
poems state that salt and venison were exchanged for paddy; 
to this day, in the villages of South India, housewives may 
be seen pouring out the grain from their stores into the 
baskets of hawkers and dairy-women in return for the veget¬ 
ables, ghee or curd supplied by them. The picture of economic 
conditions under the Colas will not be complete without some 
idea of the relation of paddy to other commodities and to 
money. Ghee was converted into gold at 9 kurunis per kalanju 
and fifteen kalams of ghee are equated to twenty koJLtmjus of 
gold. If this rate of conversion followed the prices prevailing 
at Kalafaasti in ajx 1012, the date of the record f 7X the price 
of ghee in those days must have been about a sixth or seventh 
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of what it is to-day, A noli and a half of curd was to be had 
for one ndli of paddyZ 2 and paddy was selling at seven kalams 
per pon-kalafiju, a price which to all appearance is slightly 
higher than the prices of 1937, We shall see, however, 
that the price of paddy in gold varied very much with 
time and place. At Nattam (Chingleput), three rcdjEis of paddy 
fetched forty-eight betel leaves and twelve areca nuts 73 in 
a,d. 1018. In the same year, at Tiruppangili in the Trichino- 
poly district, a ndU of good dkal was of the same value as five 
ndlis of paddy; one palam of crude sugar as two nalis of paddy; 
and one irali of paddy was required to make one curry-offer- 
ing in the temple, 74 At Tirumukkudal in Chingleput, in 
a,d, 1016, one ndli of oil was bought for four of paddy, one 
nali of ghee for ^ kalam of paddy 75 and one measure of curd 
for two of paddy; milk was had also at the same rate, and 
one ndli of turmeric was got for one kuruni of paddy, 7& 

Inscriptions recording endowments for charitable feed- 
Food big often lay down schedules of expenditure 

calculated to give an idea of the quality of 
the food supplied and of the prevailing prices of food-stuffs* 
One record of a,d. 1004 from Tiruvadandai 77 states that it took 
f of a kalam of paddy for providing one meal to twelve Brah¬ 
mins, the items of expenditure being; 21 naMs of rice at 
l-’r iidZis per head, (equal to 52§ Ttalis of paddy); 6 ndlis of 
paddy for 1 ulakku and sevidus of ghee; 5 mlis for veget¬ 
ables and 5 for curds; i nail for salt; 2 vdlis for the man who 
supplied fuel, four for the Brahmin cook, three for the potter 
who supplied earthenware, and two radlis for betel leaves and 
nuts. Considering that this allowance of f kuruni of paddy 
per head sufficed for a square meal for an adult, the provi¬ 
sion of % kuruni for each of the junior pupils and VA kuruni* 
for the seniors in the college at Ennayiram, and of % and 1 
kuruni respectively at Tnbhuvani must be considered fully 
adequate to their requirements* An inscription of the reign 
of Kuiottunga I, 78 dated a.d* 1115, records that an endow¬ 
ment for feeding fifty Brahmins in a Vaisnava math a on new 
moon days was made on the basis of one kuruni per head, 
and that this included provision for rice, curry, salt, pepper, 

ghee, curd, earthenware pots, fuel, areca nuts and betel- 
leaves. 
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Some variations are recorded in the price of paddy and 
the rate seems to have generally differed 
Price of paddy* the fertility of the area concerned. 

Often these rates are not temporary prices prevalent at the 
time of the record, but some standardised average rates to 
hold good for all future time* At Tiruvallam in North Areot 
we find the rate 40 kadis or 13J kalams per kalanju recorded 
in a*d, 992;? 9 and this is repeated in aj>. 1015 in another ins¬ 
cription from the same district. 80 Yet another record of 
a,d* 1012 from Kalahasti equates one pan to seven kalams, 
and the pan was the same as the kalanju , S1 Differences in the 
measures employed often make dose comparison difficult. An 
inscription of Virarajendra’s reign from Tirumukkudal 
(Chingleput) states that 16 kalams of paddy by the Rdja- 
fcesari measure was the equivalent of one kalanju 82 At Tirup- 
pugalur (Tanjore district) eight kalams per kdsu, i.e., six¬ 
teen to the kalanju, was the price in a.d. 1006 82 At Cidam- 
baram the spurious inscription of Rajakesari Rajendra gives 
the rate 8| kalams per kasu* 84 or seventeen kalams to the 
kalanju , A Rajakesari record gives 15 kalams per kalanju for 
Pandaravadai (Tanjore); 85 the rate of ten kalams at Tribhu- 
vani in a.d. 1048 is high, though not the highest price recorded 
in the inscriptions of the early period as the basis of a perma¬ 
nent endowment of charities* 86 Twelve kalams per kalanju 
is found at Nattam (Chingleput district) in a«d. 1018 87 Early 
in the reign of Kulottunga I, the kdsu still equal to half a 
rruida, fetched only 2% kalams of paddy at Kolar and 4 kalams 
at Tiruvorriyur; 83 the relatively high price must have been 
due to scarcity consequent on the disturbances which caused 
the death of Adhirajendra and led to the war between Caluk- 
ya Vikramaditya VI and Kulottunga. At the end of Kulot- 
tunga’s reign, the kdhi paid for thirteen kalams of paddy in 
the Tanjore area; 89 but even the madia fetched only eight 
kalams at Emapperur (South Arcot) in a.d, 1136 90 


Of the money prices of commodities relatively little is 
learnt from the inscriptions* Only the more 
oney price., p rec | ous articles which formed the staples 
of long distance trade seem to have been bought and sold for 
money. The Tanjore inscriptions tell us, for instance, that 
one kdsu fhalf-kafanju) fetched towards the close of the reign 
of Rajaraja I, tVz kurunis of cardamum seeds, 2 kuminis of cam- 
C. 71 
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paka buck 665 pula ms of kiiaskas roots, 2$ to 3 IcnlanjiLs of 
camphor, 91 and two palotns of sugar which seems to have been 
a luxury at the time. 92 One kdsu (pan) fetched nine ewes nt 
Melappahivur, (TWehinopoly district) in A. a, 931, w and at 
Senkunram (North Arcot) in a.o. 1014, 94 but a Tanjore ins* 
cription gives only three ewes lor a kasn. n A pain (cow) 
is valued at fifteen Hsus at Tiftagudi (South Arcot) in llSS. 99 
The price of a eocoanut tree was 150 koius at Nalliir (T«n- 
jore district) m 1221 if it was yielding fruit (fcd-tenyu) and 
100 if it was not; 91 but the kviau of the time of Rajariiju 111 
was a very depreciated coin. 

Of the value of metals we learn incident ally that bronze 
sold at 35 pafarns per fcasu (half knlanju of gold), copper at 
36 paiama, tin at 26? pdiur.ua. and tarti. (alloy) at 70 pelams; 
these rates are found in a record of a.p, 1U99 from 
Tiruppanand5l, w 

Some instances of scarcity and famine are incidentally 
p ^ recorded in the inscriptions, but they ore 

not many. About 1131 (thirteenth year of 
Vikramncdla) hs the result of a famine in the mountainous 
regions of S. Arcot people began to move oul from Arakftn^a* 
nalliir (Tirukoyilur tq.) after selling their lands; the sabhA 
of the place met end redistributed the 24 shares in the village 
to new persons with the conditiun that no sale or barter to 
outsiders waa permissible, and tliat violation of this condi¬ 
tion would involve loss of the land besides a hue of 64 kuiofi- 
jus. 98n Individuals were sometimes hard hit and had, *ts 
pointed out already, to seek livelihood at the price of their 
personal freedom. The most outstanding instance of a some¬ 
what widespread distress and the measures adopted for com¬ 
bating it is found in an inscription from Alangudi (TanjurC 
district) of AJ>. 1152.“ Its, import is unfortunately not free 
from uncertainty. It states that there was a fcnladosaTn. bad 
time, in the third year of the reign of Vijayarajundradeva 
who, after taking Kalyaijapunun and Koll&puram, died on the 
back of an elephant. The king so described nearly a century 
after his time must have been REjadhiraja t or his younger 
brother and successor. ftSjcndra H. 100 The cau.se of the 
scarcity from which the people of Alan gu (Li sufTered is by no 
means clear, 191 But we are told that the people borrowed from 
tho treasury of Ihe local temple all the gold jewels and silver 
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articles that could be spared to the extent of 1011 kalanjus of 
gold and 464 pahtms of silver in order to be able to maintain 
themselves and buy seed and manure for resuming cultivation. 
These transactions are recalled on the occasion of a fresh 
agreement with the temple relating to the terms of the repay¬ 
ment of the loan* 
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in a year for clothes form a priest’s remuneration in the Museum Plates 
of Uttama Cola, II. 42-4. 

71. 299 of 1904. Another inscription of ad. 1038 gives the rate of 
50 nclts per kalanju at Tiruvorriyur (146 of 1912), 

72. Ibid. 

73. 263 of 1912. But 8 nuts and 32 leaves could he had for one 

nail in 1104 at Narasingapurani (same district)—249 of 1910. 

74. 91 of 1892. 

75. This rate of barter almost looks like a standard rate; it 
occurs in 506 of 1920 (Alangudi, ad. 1094); 518, 515, and 512 of 1920, 
also from the same place with dates 1116, 1117, and U25 
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Chapter XXI 


AGRICULTURE AND LAND TENURES 


The vast majority of the people lived a rustic life in the 
villages, and agriculture was their principal 
Peasant occupation* The prestige attending the 

proprietors, ownership of land had a high social value 3 

and the independent peasant proprietor was then, as now, the 
backbone of social life* It was the deliberate object of every 
one* whatever his occupation, to have a small plot of land he 
could call his own* In fact, the village was primarily a settle¬ 
ment of peasants; and the village assembly an association of 
landlords. Part of the land surrounding the village was held 
in common, and the rest was subject till very recently to 
periodical redistribution; 1 even now, this old rule of redistri¬ 
bution from time to time appears to survive in some of the 
villages of Tanjore. As evidence of com- 
Communal munal ownership of land in Cola times may 

be noticed the terms sabMnianjikkam 2 and 
ur-numjikkam? and urppodu, 4 the escheat to the village of 
land that was in arrears for the irai on it, 5 and the sale of 
waste land by the village for being reclaimed and put to some 
specific use. 6 An inscription of the reign of Sundara Co]a 
from Madhurantakam records the sale by the SabJid hi a 
public manner (sabhai-ihlat) of some land described clearly 
as part of the unappropriated common land of the village* 7 
Individual ownership of land was clearly recognised also, and 
numberless instances of alienation by sale 
property ^ or absolute proprietorship of the 

soil by individuals, and of the inheritance of 
such property from father to son in the normal course, can 
be gathered from the inscriptions. The theory of the law 
books is equally clear on the subject* 8 

Besides the land-owners, great and small, there were 
others dependent on agriculture. A fairly 
Agrarian labour. j ar g 0 c | ass 0 f l anc ll e5s labourers, an agrarian 

proletariat, some of whom were in a condition of serfdom* 
assisted in the operations and shared the proceeds of agricul- 
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lure. Id almost all villages the distinction between persons 
paying the land-tax (ipn-k-udigal) and those who did not 
was dearly established, and the former had usually a larger 
share in the tasks of local government. Each village had dm 
a stall of hereditary menial servants of the lowest sncinl 
who were remunerated for their services to the community 
by shares in the common land of die village. The artisans of 
the village had shares also in the communal land; these shares 
were of the nature of retainers, inducements to them to stay 
in tlie village, ready to take up work whenever it came to 
them, die wage for each engagement forming die subject of 
separate negotiation between the parties. 


Some idea of the life of the poorer classes in the villages. 

Lite <d tlit poor L * J ° ae “* lowest rang of the social scale. 

may be gained from the picture of Adaniir 
With which 6ekkil5r opens his account of the life of the Pariah 
saint Nandan, Though somewhat idealised in accordance with 
literary usage, it is clearly informed by an intimate acQuaiu* 
tuncc on the part of the author with the realities of country 
life at the lime : ‘Adaniir was a wealthy city of ancient fame 
In Merka-nadu. The rich waters of the Knt]idam, (Cokroon) 
seemed to pour out on either side the gema of fu tili ty with 
their waves (hands), and the land appeared to receive the 

gift with its flowery hands (gardens on cither side). 

The lawn of Adaniir owed its great prosperity to its fertile 
fields and gardens, and had many tall mansions end a teem¬ 
ing population. In the outskirts of that town was a small 
hamlet of Pulaiyss studded with small huts under old 
thatches overspread by Aimi creeper* and inhabited by agra¬ 
rian labourers engaged in menial occupations. In the thres¬ 
holds of the huts covered with strips of leather, little chickens 
were seen moving about in groups; dark children who wore 
bracelets of black inm were prancing about, carrying little 
puppies whose yelps were drowned by the tinkling bells 
winch girdled their waists. In the shade of the morydu trees, 
a female labourer (nlntti) sent her bahy to sleep on a sheet 
of leather there were mango trees from whose branches 
drums were hanging; and under the cocoanut palms, in little 
hollows on the ground, tiny-headed bitches lay quiet 
flfter pupping. The red-crested cocks crewed before dawn 
calling the brawny intbipar to their day's work; and bv day, 
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under the wide shade of the Kdnji tree spread the voice of 
the wavy-haired Pulaiya women singing as they were husk¬ 
ing paddy* By the side of tanks full of warbling birds, the 
music of many instruments accompanied the drinking fetes 
of Pulaiya women who wore on their heads fragrant flowers 
and ears of paddy-corn, and who staggered in their dance as 
the result of increasing intoxication. In this abode of the 
people of the lowest caste (fcadamar), there arose a man with 
a feeling of true devotion to the feet of Siva. He was the un¬ 
rivalled Nandanar who inherited as his share communal ser¬ 
vice in the neighbouring township (ur-ppulamat).. 

Depending for his livelihood on his share of the communal 
land (land set apart by the town for Pariahs in communal 
employ), and following the profession that was his by birth, 
he used to supply, to the temples of the Lord of the Trident, 
leather and leather straps for making drums, strings (guts) 
for lutes of various types and bezoar for the worship of the 
God of gods/ Workers of this class were indeed in a con¬ 
dition of serfdom, adscript! plebae with no freedom of move¬ 
ment* 


Prom casual references in the inscriptions, we can dimly 
perceive the existence of a class of hired 
Day labour, day-labourers who assisted in agricultural 
operations on the estates of other people and received a daily 
wage, usually in grain. 9 There was no clear line of division 
between the absolutely landless agrarian labourer and the 
small peasant hiring himself out in his spare time. Garden- 
labour was hired for service in flower-gardens attached to 
temples at the standard rate of one marak foal and two ndlis 
of paddy per diem, a rate mentioned in two inscriptions of 
the years a.d, 1019 and 1053; 10 and eight such labourers were 
regularly employed all the year round in a garden of the 
extent of seven pddagavis in one case, and two for six mti-s 
in the other. In several instances a gift of land for some 
public purpose, to a temple or matha , is found to include some 
portion set apart for the residences of the families of labour¬ 
ers engaged in its cultivation. Such labourers were not pea¬ 
sant proprietors by any means, and were nearer the . class of 
hired labourers than of tenants; they were entitled to the use 
of a house-site near enough to the place of their work and 
to get wages fixed in advance, the proceeds of their labour 
C, 72 
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on land being altogether the property of the institution (hat 
owned the soil on which they worked P Tenancy-cultivation 

Tenancy R ^° Qtiitc common, both on private 

estates and on quasi-public land such as that 
of a temple; after paying the landlord a fixed melyflram 
determined in advance, the tenant usually retained ns 
his share what remained after payment of the direct 
expenses of cultivation* and any minor dues assessed 
on the land held by him. The extensive class of service 
tenures may be taken to have invested their holders with a 
temporary partnership in the soil as remuneration for the 
particular services rendered by them to the community or 
the institutions concerned. 

The data to bo gathered from the inscriptions are still too 
fragmentary and one-sided in allow of a 
A caution detailed account of the entire agrarian sys¬ 
tem of th& time. Almost all inscriptions 
record iransaettona of a religious Or eleemosynary character, 
iind one can never toll how far the conditions described in 
, . C “ 1 be treated as representative of the general features 

of private cultivation. Considering, however, that cultivation, 
tike other industries, was undertaken mainly to supply local 
n ^' j* n f that th t ere » no evidence whatever of its having 
^ u,e ca P 1,a «tic form in pursuit of profit, it is possible 
that there was little or no difference in thus respect between 

n“ ^ *fT ° f PUbUc ^ charitab,e Institutions. 

U the correchiess of thus surmise may be assumed, much of 

what is said below on tenures, irrigation, land-values and so 

on may be accepted as characteristic of the whole system. 

Communal ownership of land by the villages os such has 
been noticed already; the residuary claim of 
Snares. the state as represented by the king to all 

i _ , unassigned land must have been tacitly as- 

2Z hJ7 , reSt ; * CUt5vabk land was held in one of 
br0cjc1 classes of tenure which may be distinguished as* 
peusant proprietorship called vdUn-vagai in ^ iT^oZ 

n*rr 0m r" S alJ the hoIdings various- 

me fr “" *■ »»<! *.>vem«. by 
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laid down in each case in a separate document drawn up in 
set terms and engraved on copper plates or stone or both. 
Service-in ams were also often recorded on stone, but these 
records were simpler and stated only the extent of land held, 
the name of the person holding it and the particular service 
for which it was the remuneration, the details of the rights 
of the parties to the arrangement being left to be regulated 
by local custom. The three classes of tenure so differentiated 
may now be considered in some detail. 


The term vellan-vagai comprises two words of which the 
first clearly means ‘cultivator 1 . Of the 
Peasant second word vagal * the meanings suited to 

proprietors- jh e present context are ‘class’ or ‘manner,’ 

That uagai is used in the epigraphs in the sense of classifica¬ 
tion according to tenure will become clear from our recalling 
the phrase nadu-vagai-seyyira applied to revenue officials 
employed in the settlement of land-revenue’ the process of 
settlement (vagai-seydal) involved the registration of titles 
and tenures including those of the ordinary cultivators 
(velldn). It may be observed, in passing, that the classifica¬ 
tion of land in the order of fertility of the soil was called 
taram-idudal, grading. Vellan-vagai is clearly contrasted 
with other forms of tenure in the inscriptions. Karuppur 
was one of many villages appointed by Rajaraja to supply 
fixed quantities of grain to the Tanjore temple; only such of 
its cultivable land as was classed as uelldn-uagai, the deva- 
dan as and salahhdgas being excluded, was taken into account 
to fix its quota of the supply to the Tanjore temple. 11 Again, 
in the Tiruvalangadu plates we are told in the most casual 
manner that the normal type of a tax-paying village was the 
i?effdn-vagai. The village of Palaiyanur, a hrakmadeya in the 
possession of the sabfta of Singalantaka-caturvedimangalam, 
was converted into a vellan-vagai village, the sabhd getting 
other land in exchange (talai-maru). After this conversion 
to vellan-vagai, Palaivanur was made a devaddna of the Tim- 
valangadu temple. The difference between this village and 
others of the vellan-vagai is clearly stated in the following 
terms: 12 ‘This ur is to be exempted from paying frai like 
other villages (held) by vellan-vagai ; for every year from the 
sixth, it is to pay a permanent irai (ntnritai) of three thousand 
two hundred and eighty-eight kalams, seven kurimis and five 
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ndfis of poddy and one hundred and ninety-three kai<m jus, 
{one) nut ii Jodi, and one of gold as paid before including 
padi and po?li; ,a it 1$ to be assessed accordingly and {the 
assessment) entered in the accounts.’ Now, these words of 
king’s order provide a peep-hole into some important aspects 
of the land system under Cola rule. The ordinary ryoiwari 
village as we now- call it was the tiellrin-vagal, having direct 
relations with the government and paying a land-tax liable to 
revision from time to time. Whether the settlement was with 
the individual cultivator ax at present, or, as seems more like¬ 
ly from the strength of communal organisations and life, with 
the village as a whole, is not certain. The statement that 
Palaiyanfir while it was a lire h made I/O under the seb/id paid 
an iroi of a large amount to the state is proof lint » brahma- 
iteyn was usually subject to certain imposts payable in a lump 
sum of gold 14 to the central government. A bmhtnad^i/a could 
also be resumed on the holders being compensated by the 
grant of other land in exchange, and the land So resumed could 
he put to some other use, in this instance converted into a 
fleudddna. Quite obviously, Ffijaiyarmr was granted to the 
temple not as an ordinary detuddna, hut as a ve$Jn-t>Bpoi with 
a permanently settled assessment of taxes which it paid to the 
temple instead of to government. The reason underlying this 
roundabout arrangement is not slated; but OHO may guess 
that the intention was to leave the actual cultivators of the 
land in status quo. When the land was brahtiuidlya they 
were remitting in all 3288 hslnnu, 7 kunrgis and 5 ttAlis of 
paddy and 193 tfllefijus, 1 marljodt and 1 md of gold as the 
landlord's share, and they were required to continue making 
the same payment to the temple instead of to their former 
landlords. 15 Though in consideration of existing conditions 
a permanent settlement of the dues from the village to the 
temple was ordered, all that it meant was that the assessment 
was not to be altered as often as in the ordinary vepn-vagat 
villages; for though almost every order or resolution was said 
to be perpetual at the time it was issued, there was no lack of 
readiness to reconsider It 05 fresh circumstances arose, And 
the language of this order which contrasts the payment by the 
ordinary fepn-wgdi village® with the fixed annual assess¬ 
ment of Pajaiyanur also Suggests the possibility that in velf&n- 
oapoi tenure the states share was in some manner directly 
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dependent on the annual yield. But of this we cannot be 
sure. Another example of a similar conversion of brahma - 
deya to a velldn-vagai devaddna is found in an inscription of 
the sixteenth year of the Cola-Fan^ya Viceroy Sundara by 
which five uelis of land, originally brahmadeya, were made 
over to the Tiruvulisvaram temple as velldn-vagai with an 
annual assessment of 642 kalams ? 6 kurunis i 2 Tuilis, 3 uhakkus , 
and 2| sevidus by the v&rayam measuring five mlis, and 40 
kdlanjus and 3 kdnis of gold, of which five fcdsus represented 
k&tci-emidu-kdsu and the rest umvukol-nilan-kdsu. 1 ^ These 
instances make it clear that the velldn-vagai villages fell, in 
the reign of Rajendra I, into at least two broad classes—one 
directly remitting a variable annual revenue to the state and 
the other paying dues of a more or less fixed and standardised 
character to the public institutions like temples to which they 
were assigned. Which of these benefited the cultivator more, 
if at all, we lack the means of determining. 

Another conspicuous instance of the conversion of a 
hrahmadeya into velldn-vagai is recorded in the eleventh year 
of Kulottunga I (1081) . 16a The record bears close resem¬ 
blance in its formalistic style to the Tiruvalangadu plates, and 
like them contains many revenue and administrative terms 
which call for study. The formalities connected with the 
change in tenure take many years—the transaction starting 
in the eleventh year of Rajendra II and coming to an end only 
under Kulottunga. The substantive order was addressed by 
Vxrarajendra to the nattdr t brahmadeyakkilavar, the urgalildr , 
of devaddna 9 palliceanda f saldbhdga and other such charity vil¬ 
lages, and the nagarangalildr , The lands so converted were 
constituted into a new village under the name Rajendra-nallur, 
and it was required to pay a fixed tax (niimrai) of 2000 kalam 
of paddy every year to the temple of Tiruttatakai-Isvaram, 
built by Nakkan Tarani or Panandal. The new arrangement 
took effect from the eleventh year of Kulottunga I. In the 
third regnal year of Kulottunga II the village of Aviyanur in 
S. Arcot was converted from nMttu-brakmadeya into a tax free 
tinnuumattukb5ni, 1€b 

An inscription from Nidur (Tanjore district) dated 
ajd. 1232, 17 records that after the village became free from 
the tyrannical rule of Koppenmjmga, the cultivators went up 
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to the village sabha with complaints regarding their economic 
condition, and that the sabha fixed a new settlement regard¬ 
ing the dues in cash and kind to be paid by the actual cultiva¬ 
tors to landlords, perungudigal, who were forbidden to use 
force in making these collections. The rate of kudimai was 
fixed at 22 k&his for each mundirigai (1]320 of a veli) for a 
single crop, while vettik-kasu and viniydgam amounted to five 
kasus and one kasu respectively; one labourer was to be sup¬ 
plied free for each kdni held and all extra labour availed of 
was to be paid for at the usual rates. Any extra dues imposed 
on the lands were to be paid by the perungudigal. 


Service-tenures were of various types. The assignments 
in favour of public servants as remuneration 
Service tenure, for their official work under government 
have already been noticed; these assignments 
were, however, only of certain rights to taxes and dues from 
land, and as such must be distinguished from direct assign¬ 
ments of land in lieu of particular services rendered. Land 
was endowed for instance in 1088 as kiittattuk-kani by the naga- 
ratt&r and temple authorities of Manambadi (Tanjore dt.) for 
the performance of five Tamilakkuttus during the festival in 
the ^ month of Cittirai in the temple of Mahadeva at Vira- 
naiayanapuram. 17 * 1 Such assignments of revenues from the 
and and of the land itself formed a normal method of remune¬ 
rating military service, at least in later Cola times. Two ins¬ 
criptions from Tiruvaduturai dated a.d. 1117 and 1121 mention 
the grant of a considerable area of arable 
Military grants, land, constituted into a separate unit under 
*^e name Kulottungasolanallur, as vtTabhoaa 
for the enjoyment of the Kaikkolas, from Merka-nadu, who 
were offcrudanam rank and served in the palace of Gangai- 
onda-colapuram. 18 An inscription of a.d. 1125 from Siva- 
pun Ramnad,” states that Sundan Gangaikondan, a vassal of 
e king, promised to give as udirap-patti five i na-s of good land 
an three mas of poor land to the dependants of each of his 
swordsmen (ralildr) who fell battle . He 

a in case any of the servants of the v&lilar died in war or on 

fromTv!. d Tr h \ W ° uld not recover anything as his dues 
m their relatives which they were not prepared to give with 

, Ye * another inscription, from Taniore district 
( vi , u), dated a.d. 1256. records an undertaking by Sola- 
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gangan of Paiyur in Tondai-maodalam not to collect any dues 
over and above 600 kdsus and two fcalams of paddy on every 
md from all the lands held by him as padaipparru - 20 This is 
obviously an instance in which a feudal chieftain was allow¬ 
ed to enjoy the proceeds of taxes from, lands assigned to him 
in return for his maintaining a stated number of soldiers ready 
for service when required by the king* 

Very good examples of service tenure proper come from 
temples and villages, which generally remunerated their ser¬ 
vants in this manner. The temples often parcelled out their 
lands and assigned them as jwita, bhoga , or kdni, all these 
terms are used indifferently, for persons who fetched water 
for bathing the deity, 21 kept watch over the temple premi¬ 
ses, 22 sounded the conch (sangu) ^ performed the arcana and 
aided at the sn ball, 24 sang in the temple or trained songsters 25 
and so on. The &abhd of Jananatha-caturvedknangalam met 
once in the ninth year of Rajendra I to regulate the occupa¬ 
tion of the lands of the local temple of Mahasasta by its servants 
and fix the nature and extent of the services for which the 
occupants were liable in each case, such as conducting wor- 
ship (arcatwx), supplying oil for lamps, and keeping watch 
over the temple* 216 Individual donors often ear-marked their 
gifts of land to temples for particular services; slightly diffe¬ 
rent in its origin, this type did not differ in any other way 
from the foregoing* The endowment of a nrtyabhoga ( sdkkai - 
kani) for the performance of driyak-kuttu at the annual festi¬ 
vals in Tiruva^uturai from the ninth year of Rajaraja I (a. d. 
994) , 27 and that of a tattdrakkdni s goldsmiths holding, by queen 
Dantisakti Vrfanki attached to the temple of Tiruvarur from 
the fourth year of Rajendra I, 3 * furnish instances of one of the 
common methods by which service-tenure on temple lands was 
created from time to time* Many items of service, high and 
low, to the village community were also remunerated in a like 
manner* Here again there was a double process at work; some¬ 
times the village assembly took the initiative and set apart a 
portion of the common land as bhoga for the performance of 
specified services; there were also rich and generous persons 
ready to meet some pressing local need from their purse, buy 
land from the village community itself to create the necessary 
endowment, and leave it to be administered by the local 
authority* Of the first process there are several examples of 
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ihufpavfitis being created by village astern biles for the m*in- 
tenance uf teachers tn schools. Or of person* who popularised 
ctUtuie by expounding the Purnnas Or philosophies in temples, 
and the kqnis Tor artisans like goldsmiths, 2 * for the villawy 
physician , 30 gr dancing-master . 31 A very eommun form that 
private benefaction assumed was the gift of laud for the muiu- 
toiiBJice of dredging-boats and of men svho kept the village 
tanks in good repair by removing silt, repairing the tank bund 
and in other specified ways . 21 Such land was called eri-pfljjr 
Another was the flmhfllappuram, fnr the maintenance of rest 
houses and public places for the supply of drinking water.® 
hi view of a gift of two wm-s of land to each, three carpenters 
exf Somaiiatha^caturvedimangalam y^repd to serve in the seve¬ 
ral hamlets of the village, accepting a reasonable remunera- 
Mon for each job.^ In fact, the universal prevalence of sendcf 1 
tenure created for all conceivable purposes m Enost clearly 
established by the inscriptions. Its place in the tax-system 
gave rise to disputes which were settled by the general order 
of Hajanijn issued in his twenty-fourth year. 3 * From this 
order, we may conclude that, unless there were reasons to the 
contrary P all landj held under service tenure were subject to 
Oic usual imposts, central and local p that were levied on land. 
Die numerous instances of land being set apart for the main¬ 
tenance of lamps in temples are also best regarded as exam¬ 
ples of service tenures. 


The main types of eleemosynary tenure were three: the 
hrQhwuid$ya f the dduadGna and the sdla^ 

Charity J;mds. Thc two formCr were sometime? 

combined iu the same village, a depodn-na 

brahmadeua. village* The desmidna differ* 
Irom tiruvideiyatfam 3 * and ttrunamottufe^cttni, u,® two latter 
ttrm.% being applied evidently to lauds held in absolute owner- 
5 ■ by temple, like any other land-nwner. 3 * These tenures 
were created generally by purchase of land from previous 
owners and occupants, followed by a ceremonial gift in sal 
onn, t e gift formula often giving detailed expression to the 
rights and privileges, and the obligations, if any. convened 
with the grant, more rarely, it was found possible especially for 
e kinganH th<? vlU *e« assembly to utilise unassigned com¬ 
mon land for such gifts. When land already owned and cul¬ 
tivated formed the subject of gift after purchase, the question 
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was how to deal with the occupancy rights of the actual culti¬ 
vators (kudi) of the soil. Closely allied was the question of the 
rights of kdrdnmai and mlykdtci (or miyatci) terms clearly 
corresponding to cultivator’s and landlord’s rights respective¬ 
ly. As the landlord might himself be the actual cultivator, 
the class of occupant cultivators w T as sometimes distinguished 
by the name kU-karanmai~udaiya~kudigal, ie. the occupants 
with subordinate cultivation rights, 39 Several inscriptions re¬ 
cording these gifts contain statements of the manner in which 
these questions were dealt with, such as kiidi-nikhik-karanmai- 
mtykdtci A0 or kudi-ninga k-kdranmai . 41 It is curious to note 
that this conception of occupancy rights was sometimes ap¬ 
plied even to movable property; an inscription of a,d, 1006 
from Tiruvaiyaru records that a herd of sheep was taken 
charge of by a person who undertook to maintain two lamps 
in the temple on condition that the sheep were treated as kud 
nikkd-cc&va-vmm-pperadii* 2 full-grown ewes that neither die 
nor grow old and are held in fixed tenancy. One other subject 
for specific consideration on the occasion of such gifts of land 
to Brahmins, temples and feeding houses, was that of taxes 
and dues to be paid on the land after the date of the gift. 
Often these lands were made iraiyili either by total remission 
by the taxing authorities, central or local or both, or by the 
irai being secured by a lump sum payment made in advance 
as irai-kaval. In the absence of a clear statement to some such 
effect, the lands were liable to the usual taxes. 

The Anbil plates of Sundara Cola record the gift as an 
ekabhoga-brahmadeya of ten veil's of land by 
fikabhoga. the king. The adjective ekabhoga implies 

that, unlike the usual hrdhmadeya shared by 
a number of donees, this gift was meant altogether to benefit 
the one individual named, in this case Aniruddha Brahma- 
dhiraja. The land given away was marked off in the traditio¬ 
nal manner by a public ceremony in which a female elephant 
was made to beat the bounds. The Tamil part of the grant 
records in detail the rights and privileges conveyed by the 
gift which are more summarily mentioned in the Sanskrit 
part: ‘we marked (the boundaries of) the land thus defined 
by erecting mounds of earth (fcaru) and planting cactus. The 
several objects included in this land—such as fruit-yielding 
trees, water, lands, gardens, all upgrowing trees and down- 
C. 73 
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gohi« wells, open spaces« wastes in which calves graze, the 
village-site, ant-hills, platforms (built round trees), canals." 
hollows; rivers and their alluvial deposits, tanks, granaries 
(fcottB^TKMA), fish-ponds, clefts with beehives, deep ponds 
ikafrigam) included; and everything else on which the iguana 
runs and the tortoise crawls; and taxes such as the income 
from places of justice (monrti pdtfu), the kiLtam on (betel) 
leaves, the cloths from looms, the kdiwm (of gold) on carria¬ 
ges, the piift am on shops, kdranmai and >n%<xfei included, the 
old tenants being evicted (feudfm/cfci); everything that the 
king could take and enjoy—all these shall fee made over to 
this man. He shall be at liberty to erect halls and upper 
storeys with burnt bricks; to dig wells, big and small; to plant 
southernwood and Cusco*; to dig channels in accordance with 
watering requirements; not to waste ieimir* but to dam such 
water for irrigation; „o one shall employ small pkeolah* or 
as ei ■ (fin lifting such water). In this wise, was the uld 
C j f '^nged, *<nd the old name and old taxes removed and 
an ek(i6fidr /f .-br ft h mn ^ yc under the name of Karon Bkaraman- 
galam constituted'. 


A shnikr charter of privileges with a few variations is 
fimrid in other grants, as well as in dtoadanw 

He Tmualangadu plates, for instance, convey these privi- 

X“ and some other* like the 

prohibition of Havas climbing up eocoanut and palm trees ( for 

b 3! ng f wilhin an?a and the right to raise the 

in fh V gC *“* “ its maximum height and to store 

JJ*™ ^T XUm quantit> ’ of water ,hat u ewM hold. Some- 
t mes restrictions were placed by the terms of the gift cm the 

SV f dOT “ -* “* —» •« *11 or J£“ Z 

A deliberate attempt seems to have been made in the 

Ex . r igni tl 0f **jtoto* I to mam- 

E " dU *™ “f ** homogeneity of the br„hTnadvyo 

Ownine land ? *u * px aluding all other classes from 

by reasons like Wa " dictated - *•* *> much 

rpadity ™ eg „, 

itsi rc: r 

outer persons whose aims, needs and attain- 
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ments were not the same as those of the Bhattas and Krama- 
vittas. It has been pointed out elsewhere 49 that in large vil¬ 
lages where such homogeneity could not be attained, the 
device was adopted of running two types-of village assemblies 
side by side, the sabhd and itr. But in places where Brahmins 
formed the bulk of the residents, and landholders of other 
classes were too few to be constituted into a separate ur, these 
landholders had either to be received as members of a sabha 
which laid down high educational qualifications for taking 
part in debates and for service on the executive committees, 
qualifications not easily attained by the common people, or 
they had to go without exercising any of the privileges nor¬ 
mally associated with ownership of land in those days and 
without an opportunity of giving adequate expression or gain¬ 
ing proper attention to their needs. The only other course 
was for them to betake themselves to more congenial surround¬ 
ings. Possibly difficulties of the character above mentioned 
were not foreseen at first, and no restrictions were imposed 
on ownership of land in brahmadeya villages; as in actual 
practice this policy gave rise in some place or other to the 
sort of inconvenience that was quite natural in the circums¬ 
tance, the king’s attention was drawn to it, when no satisfactory 
solution was reached by local agreement. There was issued 
by Rajaraja, in the seventeenth year of his reign, a.d. 1002, a 
general order 50 that in Brahmin villages, the estates (kani) of 
all persons of castes other than Brahmin be sold out, excep¬ 
tion being made of servants holding land under some service 
tenure. The Brahmins were apparently expected to buy up 
the land and pay down cash, and a special officer was deputed 
to Rajakesari-caturvedimangalam to get the sabbd to conform 
to the order and make early payment; some of the land sold on 
the occasion was bought by the king’s sister Kundavai, who 
gave it to the local temple. A similar order of Rajendra I 
is recorded in an inscription 5 * of the sixth year of his reign 
from Velicceri, a brahmadeya in Puliyurkottam. 

A case of erosion by the Kollidam {Coleroon) river result¬ 
ing in an unsettlement of the boundaries between the l an d s 
held by the two temples of Srirangam and Tiruvanaikkaval 
on the island of Srirangam is recorded in the twentieth year 
of Kulottunga III. 51s New boundaries were fixed by royal offi¬ 
cers puravuvarik-kuru seyvar and puravuvari-ndyakam-sey- 
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Wir, in consultation with representatives of both the temples, 
of the sabfcd, the accountants of the two villages where the lands 
lay, and the superintendents of both the temples; they took 
into account the holdings of the temples as they were before 
the 15th year of (he king (i.e. before the erosion occurred) 
and suggested suitable exchange of lands where necessary. 
f l he award satisfied the parlies and new boundary stones with 
the m&rk of cufcru (VuaiuJ and ."hihr (Siva) were set up. In 
passing we may note the terms ktoidigaikkul and mulch itrinit- 
k«l for Jalna boundary stones 511 ' 

i; rom the reign of Hajaiuju III, we have an instance of the 
original land registers of a brukmudeyn village, Talaiccangad 
being lost in a commotion, and the steps taken by the village 
authorities, with the sanction of the central government, to 
prepare a fresh register of rights based on prescription 
(mi 1 (b sjttfj-paiTolu()i(), The saWm record their sense of gva- 
titurie to the prime mover in this business of regulating titles 
and restoring order after the period of confusion, 4 * The ins¬ 
cription is dated a d. 1235. 


Dfrvfldfliut lands were often marked off, as just noticed, by 
means of boundary stones bearing the emblems 
DevodSno, of the deity to whom they belonged, 53 Hie rights 
and exemptions enumerated in deuatBiiH* 
have a family likeness to those of the hr ah madias t as already 
noticed. Deiwtana lands were managed by the authorities of 
the temple subject to supervision and control of the village as¬ 
sembly on the one side and the central government on the other. 
It was open to the authorities of the temple acting in concert 
with (lie local assemblies to award jiviUts or kanis to the 
servants of the temple as remuneration for the performance 
of services or the supply of articles required for use in the 
temple. Such assignments are sometimes made by the assem- 
} acting by itself: for instance, the fir of Nerkuppai received 
“ to Tiru-mudu-kunram-udaiyar some wet land and 

.i wusi' fuiin Utiama Cola; these they gave over as fcdui Ln 
f e 1 111 y*** Rsjaraja I to a person who was to supply to 

t ie temple half pnkw of sandal paste and quarter ptifam of 
bdellium, besides bathing materials un the days of the await n- 
wnkrflntt. The temple often came by land of low fertility or 
even waste land which was sometimes dumped on it by village 
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assemblies which found themselves under the necessity of 
raising money urgently for some public purpose. Such infe¬ 
rior land had a much better chance under temples of being 
improved and fertilised by persons who were ready to under¬ 
take the task as a labour of love; when improved in this manner 
the land usually yielded a better income to the temple than be¬ 
fore, 53 In the reign of Rajaraja I the lands in a devaddna 
village belonging to the temple of Sucindram were divided 
into two categories, on one of which the rental due from the 
tenants ( kantk-kadan ) was raised from 3 kalams per mo to 3 
kalams and a tim, while the other which could not pay such 
a rental was to be directly managed by the officers of the 
temple ( devakanmigal ) On the other hand, in some instan¬ 
ces the tenants occupying temple lands seem to have held them 
on more favourable terms than others, or, at any rate, to have 
had better opportunities of getting the terms of their lease 
revised when necessary. Thus the kdnik-ka4an due from 
Mana bh arana-c atu rved imangal am to the Visnu temple called 
after Rajendracola in Mannarkoyil was fixed at 3840 kalams 
and odd; this was found to be too high, and in consequence 
the Cera Rajaraja-deva added ten velis of land to the original 
extent, and fixed 2600 kalams as the annual rental on the 
whole village so extended. 57 Instances like this show clearly 
that a number of extra-economic considerations entered into 
the management of temple lands. The desire of the donor to 
secure the maximum benefit to the temple or its tenants from 
his gift, the readiness of tenants to squeeze themselves to help 
in the attainment of this object, or, what was at least quite as 
common, their readiness to make an honest penny at the ex¬ 
pense of a public institution if it could be done without a 
scandal, such were some of the forces that exerted a real 
influence on the terms of the lease. At any rate there was 
little chance that the relative economic conditions of the te¬ 
nants holding of the temples exhibited any tendency to 
equality, such as custom and the methods of production and 
sharing were apt to produce among other classes of tenants. 
A curious inscription of the reign of Aditya II shows the value 
of the periodical audit of temple accounts by the officers of 
the central government; this is a record which details the 
detection of what looks very much like a deliberate fraud by 
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which the temple of Tiruvid aim arudil was despoiled of 96 
kalams of paddy every year by its tenants, who remitted only 
160 kalams as pancavaram where 256 kalams were due by 
agreement; the defence set up in the course of the enquiry 
was that the tenure was kudirnkka-devaddnam, i.e. one in 
which occupancy rights still held good; but this turned out to 
be a false statement on a reference to the original deed recor¬ 
ding the devadana, and the tenants were thereupon ordered 
to remit the higher rate of pancavaram. 58 

An inscription from Tirumalam, 59 Tanjore district, dated 
A.D, 1112, records that Kulottunga I approved and sanctioned 
the proposal to remove some of the tenants in occupation of the 
devadana lands of the local temple and lease out the lands to 
other tenants, because the former had allowed arrears of 
melvaram to accumulate and could not command the means 
to grow fresh crops without a break; the sanction of the king 
was obtained beforehand either because tenants could not be 
changed on devadana lands without such sanction, or possibly 
with a view to forestalling future litigation by the displaced 
tenants. 

A record of 1215 from Narttamalai, Pudukkottah, 60 relates 
to a kudi-ningd-devar ddnam, created by the nagaram, who 
sold some land to two merchants. The terms of this sale show 
how complex, and yet, how equitable to all parties concerned, 
the regulation of land rights could be. For all the dues to be 
paid to the king on account of this land, ulagudai nayanar tiru- 
vasalal vanda irai kiu^imaiyum marram epperppattanavum, the 
nagaram held themselves responsible even after the sale. The 
two persons to whom the land was sold in equal shares had to 
give to the temple 30 kalams of paddy each in any year in which 
the yield of the whole land was normal; in lean years, they 
had to remit 2% kalams on each ma of land actually cropped 
(rilai-nja nilattukku). The land was declared to be in the last 
grade (taram), and was assessed as such for all time. Clearly 
here the rights of the temple were confined to the melvaram 
at a rate fixed beforehand, the tenants keeping the balance of 
the yield and not having to pay the taxes due to the central 
government, as these were paid by the nagaram. 
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The prosperity of an agricultural country depends to a 
large extent on the facilities provided for 
Frrig&tioiL irrigation, and Lhe importance of securing 
an adequate water supply was recognised in 
South India from very early times. Natural streams and de¬ 
pendable channels leading off from them were the first source 
of supply: but for the passing mention, In an inscription at 
iiruvadutunri,* 1 of a Parakesori Karikalacoja who raised the 
banks of the Kaveri, we hear little, in inscriptions, of the 
methods adopted to turn natural streams to account. Much 
literary evidence can he cited to show that the prosperity of 
the Cola country proper was a gift of Ulc Kaveri, and parti¬ 
cularly all the names now known of the many branches of 
this great stream in the delta country are traceable in the Cola 
inscriptions. In the absence of natural streams, recourse was 
had to tanks, and the bulk of the evidence on irrigation from 
the inscriptions relates to the Care bestowed on the proper 
maintenance of the tanks, The Coja-varidhi of Shoiingur. the 
Kaliyaneri near AnaimaU] in Madura, the KaljLnangaikuJani 
at Solapuram, the VairaiBegha-tataka of UttaramerOr dating 
from Pallava times, the ‘big tank' of Bahur, and the Rajendra- 
sobp-periya-eri at Punganur are only the leading examples of 
a very large number of irrigation tanks mentioned in the ins¬ 
criptions. The primary care of the village assemblies was to 
gel the sill removed (every year before the rains set in) from 
the tanks under their control In time for them to secure the 
proper depth needed to store the full supply for the next year. 
Often special endowments were created in relation to each 
tank to safeguard this important work from the neglect or the 
penury of village authorities. Even where, us in Bahur or 
Tribhuvani,* 2 the annual repairs were not provided for by 
specific endowments, a special cess, the cri-dj/am, ear-marked 
for this purpose was collected from the ryots in the village, 
the rate in the instances mentioned being one padofcfctt of grain 
per md of cultivated land. The water-rights attaching to par¬ 
ticular plots of land were often enumerated oh the occasion 
when they changed hands by sale or gift. Where natural 
levels were not favourable for the flow nf water, and it had 
to be lifted, piece tahs and baskets, were commonly employed 
for the purpose. The water lift worked by bulls may have 
been known, but finds no place in the inscriptions. About 
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A,D. 1510. the soli Fid of Nemali (S, Arcot) which was then 
called Calukki-kula-kala-caturvedimangiilain set apart certain 
incomes a? eri-d yam for the maintenance of a local tank; one 
of these was a .small charge of Vi poii levied an men and women 
of the Brahmin community al den lh, 833 In a.b. 1110 there is 
recorded a breach of the tank of Tinikkanjl in a storm and 
the repairs effected to it by a local Araiyan; the 
repair-; included the construction of a stone revetment to 
the hanks (karpodai) .^'A tank near Tij ukkaccur was extend¬ 
ed, and a fresh sluice erected at tlie cost of a temple, in order 
that the lands of the temple may be properly irrigated; the 
lank originally belonged to tile people of Scngunram, and 
their consent was obtained before the extension of the tank 
was undertaken. The water in the tank was to be distributed 
between the villagers and the temple In the ratio of their 
holdings. 104 In the 12 th year of Vikrantacoja owing to the 
Silting of an irrigation channel, the assembly of Nerkunram 
hud to divert water from a spring in a neighbouring village 
after giving compensation to it .«* Again, in the fifteenth year 
of Rajarajii U the miUa-part|at of Tiruvayppadi (Tanjore Dt.) 
sold away some fallow common land of the village to be able 
tu ma ^ e a blJI, d and dig a channel for the irrigation of some 
'>f the cultivable land of the village. 0 * 11 Such examples, wliicft 
may he easily multiplied, furnish clear evidence of the vivid 
realisation by the people of the importance of Irrigation and 
o them readiness to meet and solve irrigation problems in a 
reasonable spirit. 


Another aspect of agriculture that deserves special men¬ 
tion is the steady progress of reclamation of 
RwUmaiion forest and waste land that was being brought 

t “ ndcr lhe P 1ou » h Popular tradition as- 
cnbes to the Pallava kings Qr to Rarikala, the 

early Coja monarch, the credit of having disafforested large 
tracts of South India and made them fit for agriculture and 
human habitation. Whatever the histnrical value of such 
traditions, epigraphy gives unmistakable proof of the delibe¬ 
rate efforts made from time to time and by easv stages to 
increase the area under the plough and the inducements 
offered to encourage such efforts on the part of the people, 
by way of concessions in taxes, favourable terms of lease in 
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the initial years, and so on. It is needless lo reproduce here 
details which may be easily gathered from the inscriptions.^ 
I he evidence on the yield of land and Lund values is bv 
no means clear or copious. The number nf 
Yield oi land. crops raised each year on paddy lands was 
two. sometimes three.*® No direct statement 
on the gross yield of land can ordinarily be traced in Lhe 
inscriptions and the landlord's share called meri-omm, bfiogam 
or even irai at times, is expressed in different ways. One oi 
the very few instances where the gross yield is set down is 
the Cidambaram inscription oi Rajakteari Rajendra® 7 which 
says 44 v£lis of land yielded in all 4500 fcoifim of paddy, and 
that the msfliwrotn on this was fifty per cent of the yield. A 
Mysore inscription of the lime of Rajadhiraja gives Lhe mul- 
v&ram rate as two-fifths for we l land and nne-fourih for area.- 
tinder dry cultivation.®® lhe inscriptions of Tiruvorriyur show 
clearly that waste land newly brought under cultivation 
could not yield mure than was enough to justify- the rather low 
melon ram of 30 foilams per welt in one instance, and 28 fcalflWs 
and 19 ketams for two different classes of land in another.® 5 
An inscription of lhe sixth year of Itajcndra I from Nattam 
(Chingleput) states that Lhe landlord's share per feufi of cul¬ 
tivated land was a turttfli and five Ttu.fis,® 9 " In 1124. land 
(ninety Wilis) was given as dduaddtta and mndappura iraiyili 
at Vrddhacalam, on the basis of an irai, tax payable to govern¬ 
ment, of forty kainms of paddy per veil by Hajftkesnri measure 
(marnfelril) Prom an inscription at Enimiir, South Arcot 
district, dated 1152, it is seen that some denoduna land, appa¬ 
rently of very good quality, was assessed at 26li fenloirtfc per 
m-S, equal to 525 katoms per viIf or vilam. inclusive nf ha$£ 
moi, pfidi~k6val, ."filrari and any other taxes and cesses due 
therefrom, 71 Lastly, a record from Poriya-korukkai (Trichi- 
nopoly district) of lhe reign of Raja raja TTI shows that some 
efftyodana lands there paid an all Inclusive tax of 2fl fcofams of 
paddy on wet land (turnkey) and 10 on dry land 

fpt( tl jfli) 72 

Figures hearing on the value of land reveal equally dis¬ 
parate conditions. The prices stated differ 
Lnndvnhir. sn widely from place to place and among 
different transactions that it is impossible to 

attempt a detailed explanation of such differences without an 
C. 74 
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accurate knowledge of the quality of the land concerned, or 
to institute comparisons with present conditions in respect of 
land-values. A rough idea may be gathered from a few ex¬ 
amples chosen at random which will show not merely the dif¬ 
ference in values, but wide divergences in the rates at which 
future dues on land were capitalised for the advance payment 
of the irai-kdval, the ‘tax-fund 1 as it may be called. At Tiru- 
vaiyaru (Tanjore Dt,), in a.d. 1006, one of land was sold 
for 100 /calailjus of gold. 73 At Kuttalam in Tinnevelly, 8 mfts 
of land including the tax-dues on it were valued at 43 kdsus 
in the fourth year of Rajendra I. 74 Two years later, in the 
Tanjore district, 2 uelis and 8 mas of wet land including a tank 
together with dry land of the same extent were sold for the 
low amount of 10 kdsus, though the irai-k&val on it was 190 
The low sale price in this instance was perhaps due 
to the sale being that of common land {sabhiap-podu) and to 
the temple. In the same year and place, another sale records 
the price of 40 Jcaius and irai-fcductl of 90 for just one ueli of 
land, which looks more normal. 76 One Madhurantakanmadai 
fetched two hundred and fifty kulis of land or one-eighth of a 
a vili at Tiruvorriyur in the thirtieth year of Rajendra 1 77 
Land of the extent of three and a half uclis and two truis was 
sold for 50 hamis and an equal amount provided for bringing 
it under the plough at Tiruvarur in the eighth year of Rajen¬ 
dra IL 78 One veli of land was sold at 20 k&sus at Kanclpuram 
in 1073, and for a little less at Tiruvorriyur 79 In 1126, dry 

land of the extent of 4250 kulis was sold for twenty kdsus at 
Tiruvottur, North Arcot. 8 * In 1133, four uelis of land fetch¬ 
ed a price of 90 kdsus at Uttattur, Trichmopoly district, each 
kd$u being equal to three-fourths of a kalanju of gold ® 1 'Land 
yielding a melvdram of 120 kalams per ueli was valued at 40 
kahis md 45 UMis at Tiruvarur, Tanjore district, in the tenth 
regnal year of Kulottunga II, a.o. 1143 »ia 


In the fourth regnal year, Rajaraja II issued an order to 
sever a v ages in the Tanjore district, a smvdaya tirumugam 
as it was called regulating the prices of land sales in the whole 
0 Virudarajabhayankara-valanadu; the settlement resulting 

u°T v. ° r , er . Was t0 supersede 1116 tenancy conditions that 
had obtained till the fifteenth year of his predecessor. The new 

terms which were fixed by a number of high officials acting 
ogether applied to different categories of tenure such as 
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devadaua, brahmndeyct, paitiecaJidfl Jtt, rtf jakuIm;nr-fcflJiippar T ;t 
etc. 8!b 

The kteu, as pointed nut elsewhere, underwent a rather 
steeply progressive debasement, or more probably the term 
came to he applied in later inscriptions to a new coin of much 
lower denomination. The price of land as stated in terms of 
this new coin will not bear any direct comparison with the 
prices mentioned above. Thus at Tirnppajanam, one ma of 
land was valued at 2000 lca«i«, working to 40,000 kasue per 
veli, in a.d. 1214, asf and the price of one veli, at Kumbokonam 
in 1220 is said to have been 25,747 fetditt. 83 About the same 
time, one nui of land which stood in need of reclamation was 
valued in Tinivcnkadu at 1334 kaAus, the cost of reclamation 
being estimated at 500 Jctfjhts* 4 Again land of the extent of 2 
nelie and 19 miir was sold at Kumbakonom in a.d. 1221 for a 
sum of ioOpOOO About the same time, liousedte was 

valued at 40 fediua per ku{i at NsHur and 10 kahtg at Tiru- 
valangadu (Tanjore) , 88 It would seem that the hosts became 
a coin of somewhat higher value after the dose of the reign 
of Rajarajn III; for the inscriptions of Rajendra III record 
prices of landed property that suggest such a conclusion. Two 
house-sites nf the total extant of twelve mannik-kSl were sold 
for 700 k&his at KuttSlam (Tanjore) in a.d. 1261;** one vili 
and 10 mere of agricultural land were exchanged five years 
later, at Tirukkaijnapurain, for 5350 fcnius, which, we learn, 
was the equivalent of thirteen feolanjus of gold; 8 * lastly, at 
Tlnivllimilalai, nineteen mas uf land found a sale for 1000 
kahiB and a house-site of 10 Jodis for 300 Jesses, in 1267." 
Rajendra III made a great effort to resuscitate the Cola empire, 
and a reform of currency must have been part of his plan. It 
will be noted also that most of the records of the later Cola 
period come from the Tanjore district, proof of the waning 
and disappearance of the direct influence of the central gov¬ 
ernment in the outlying parts. 

hi comparing the figures Cited above with one another, it 
should be borne in mind that neither the unit of measurement 
nor the Unit of currency was constant, and that owing to local 
variations in ihe length of the measuring rod and the number 
of kill i* that went to the mo, and owing to the currency of 
various types of old and new money of varying weights and 
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fineness any attempt to make a detailed comparison Is render¬ 
ed altogether fruitless. 

Closely allied to agriculture was cattle-raising and dairy - 
farming, an industry pursued generally by 
CiiuiPr the or shepherds Here agaia, we 

depend much on the temple records for our 
information The manrn^is seem to have been organised In 
a professional caste group (fealanfii}, and generally taken 
charge of the cattle donated to the temples fur the maintenance 
o[ lamps under stated conditions* Though the pniit (cow) 
and (ewe) are sometimes used only as units of reckoninfi, 
still in tile majority of instances there is no doubt that live 
animals are meant, and often enough, breeding bulls and 
rams form part of the gifts. The importance of cattle-farming 
may a ho be inferred from the names of several imposts the 
exact nature of which is not fully known, such as ntdlA, mile* 
nttht, ulagtirudu-k&hi and so oru 


1, Sec Sit i. 4U. An inscription; of Use reign of Kuloktainfta [ from 
Lalguili (142 of IDS?) mentions the fool of the annual redistribution of 
village-J/irtri* ^tamTnflrfe-kdrflifc-Ibinj-|^indid twurn kurittu twrtipnl- 

sutd lhe disadvantages to agriculture resulting irom the practice. 
Aim 441 of 1512—-lands held by Galiya tutgaraltar of Timppattutal. 

2. SJt lit 15G r lfll. L c Aabymddf)]^m£i of In, 7 the some 

wend? 

3 4 of im, ass of \m, 

4 42 of 1503. 

5, m Kit, m 
0. 220 of mi, 

7. 336 of 1322, See also 157 of 1322. 

fi Moreland's doubts on this EUbjeol (The Afjrnrifl'n Systemt p/ 
Mosfom India, p, 41 arc atlogclbcr misplaced. 

9- 114 of 192B from Ayyampektai records that, early m the ihir- 
ice mb century, there was unusual need fur employing hired Labour he 
the VeLLilas had dwindled in numbers owing to various Causes, and thru 
the daily was*? (in paddy) of hired labour were mounting up„ 

10. 172 of 1915; 45 of ITO5. 

11. ®lt iL 5 r paraeraph 2. In she next succeed in#* paragraph dye 
',ame term occurs among other phrases which arc md easily understood 
A careful study of ific text shows, However, that on any Interpretation 
of ft, the term eel Id u-rajas has to be understood in ihe i^nsc ef peasant- 
proprietorship, I is translation into "[he portion of the cultivators* 
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(Hultzsch) does not quite bring out the technical character that un¬ 
doubtedly attaches to it* 

12. SIL iii, 205, Part III, Tamil, 11, 10-25. 

13. The words: mun irutta padiyxnn palliyum 

are rendered by Krishna Sastri into: 'as paid before by this village 
inclusive of palli\ In other words, he takes iruttapadiyum to mean 
‘in the manner in which payment was made 1 , and the words in 1, 71: 
“iutmr palli uf pacfa irai kdftimi nelhi* may be quoted in support of 
this view. But the ( um J in ‘padiyum* is a real difficulty in its way, and 
I have preferred to take *padi ? like to be some kind of tax or due, 

of which the nature is not clear. Seeing that it is omitted in 1. 71, one 
may think that it is either negligible or closely analogous to 'palfi' 

14. How much of the 598 knlfmjus and 1 kunri, the total assess¬ 
ment on S§inga]antaka-catm. was due from Palaiyanur is not certain; 
possibly it was the amount of 193 kakmjus and odd mentioned further, 
on. If that was so, the paddy mentioned along with this sum was the 
net share of the Brahmin donees who had rights in Palaiyanur. A 
nagaram sometimes paid its dues in gold (SIL ii, 4, paragraph 13), 

15* Krishna Sastri, however, suggests that this was the tax paid 
before the village became a brahmadeya. SET, iii, p. 390, n. 1. 

16* 327 of 1916. 

16a. 74 of 1931-2, text in ARE. n 14. 

16b. 260 of 1939-40, 

17. 536 of 1921; ARE* 1922 EE 25 has 1|32 by mistake. 

17a. 90 of 1931-2; nos. 93 and 94 of the same collection are similar 
gifts to the same temple for other services including a kiitfu, in the 
same festival. 

18. 72 of 1926; 69 of 1926. 

19. 47 of 1929. 

20. 194 of 1926. Padaip-parru is also mentioned with jmtap- 
parru and uanniyap-pemi in 556 of 1919. 

21. 276 of 1923. 

22. 112 of 1914. 

23* 58 of 1895. 

24. 384 of 1913. 

25. 141 of 1895. 

26. 3S6 of 1922. 

27. 120 of 1925. 

28. 216 of 1894. 

29. 210 of 1919* 

30. 36 of 1898. 

31. 361 of 1924. 

32. 27 of 1893; 252 of 1921. 

33. 170 of 1894. 

34. 405 of 1925; also 205 of 1919. 

35. SIL iii. 9. 

36. 127 of 1925; 388 of 1913. 
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ST. 126 of 1896. Aii inscription from ’Qftatttir (525 of 1&X£) gives 
th* following classes of mdidtf pajrii Li die village vtz., dfeodiitc, 

ImiF^friipatfafn, endam, mycm jwtti, floors pp«m+ F 

iifio tfa-i7rtt.L 

5fl. In 1222 K ;i tenant in occupation -of Mine dcpudditfi land m 
Tatoieeacgi^u, having fallen into arrears with his animal kadjimal, 
agreed to the land being made fTruTiamcifatijifciFu and leased cut tu new 
tenjint&. in lieu of his clearing the arrears: cn pcniJ anjetmdm eatrd- 
m4ndu Jedr-varai Ha&iy&m k&burn vtftaip-pilri neFIum ftnr/ni raifcfcol 
droil/tim ctJjj^E pu-kkaTukkap-p^gS.defnium mnitam ueHyum pawn mudaE 

vifty r^fu-fiffu EOnflu muildHufcfcu munbu fc&yil pxf'nppAtta millaiildfl- 
nangahun rAmfekircn enru iifin tdmnAppflrkjA.vijA. (£9£) of 192S). 

33. 75 of lOtt; E!. v, p, 4S r 
dfr m li, 9Z J. 1. 

41. Ill of 1905, Alsu ARB, 1929, II* 16- 

42 . m of im 

13. Manj'u, which Gopinatlni Rno translate* info halls". 

44. ‘Maijjirin- ledajppum', G, Ran has 'politic, breaches In river*/ 

45. Rain-water? 

46. I havo adopted fc&^ot-nir. See EI t xv* p, 72, 3. The Tim- 

vaLaiiEadu plates (11. 44S-G) eonfino this restriction to persona other 
than the graniees (a%nlyttr}> See also 163 of 1321. 

47. 1], 4E8-5S far more eLiberate In details than the Anbil plates 
Also 163 of 1321 and others. 

4fl. 118 of 1902, 

49. Studies, p, 78; ante pp. 403f T 

50. 4G of im, 

51. 311 of im, 

51a_ 113 of 193B-9, ARE. H. to 

51b. ARE. 1SS-40—1943-3, H- 30 (end). 

52. 213 of 1925. 

53. 'SIL it 53; li* G* Gl. 5 of 1909. Insiaceus are net unknown of 
cash And the right to collect some dues being made d&vndanu ixitlyiU 
—333 of 1339, 

54 . 57 of 1918 . For other instances, see "service tenure'* ante. 

55- 495 of ISIS. 

50- TA$, iv p p. 123. Kafan pafp&da nfldm (L S) does not mean 
lamk exempt from taxes as understood by the editor of dm inscription 

57, HI of 1905. 

53. SH. lilj 203. The fact that 10D Wcrm* were pancat^tmm and 
800 kotam* the tenant's share of the product (L %) r suggests that paTi- 
eoedmTn was a one-fifth part surrendered by the tenants of divad&nn 
lands on their of the produce. But we cannot be sure of this, 

m 2Sd frfllmn rate has no relation to any figure in the record. But there 
are Important gaps In the Enscnplion. ] have used the words occupant 
and occupancy wherever the term ku$i h U!*ed in the original as it 
implies die actual cultivator of the sail, and not merely a les?«. 
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Krishna Sastri, however, uses the words tenant and tenancy in the 
same context, as e.g. in the passage cited at p. 577-8. 

59. 93 of 1910. 

60. Pd. 170. 

61. 110 of 1925. 

62. 178 of 1902; 192 of 1909. 

62a. 156 of 1942-3. 

63. 215 of 1919. 

64. 295 of 1909. 

64a. 152 of 1934-5. 

64b. 88 of 1931-2. 

65. 357 of 1924, 287 of 1911, 385 of 1903, 485 of 1902, 506 of 1902, etc. 

66. 271 of 1915. 

67. US of 1888. This record, though faulty in many ways, may, 
nevertheless, be accepted as genuine in this part. 

68. 505 of 19U. 

69. 103 of 1912. ARE. 1912, II, 22. Also 228 of 1912. 

69a. 263 of 1912. 

70. 63 of 1918. 

71. 397 of 1913. 

72. 266 of 1926; ARE. 1926, II. 29. 31 of 1891 gives the rate five 
kalams on punjdi lands at Jambukesvaram, a.d. 1117. 

73. 219 of 1894. 

74. 104 of 1926. 

75. 102 of 1925. 

76. 109 of 1925. 

77. 156 of 1912. 

78. 677 of 1919. 

79. 522 of 1919; 133 of 1912. 

30. 88 of 1900. 

81. 509 of 1912. 

81a. 553 of 1904. 

81b. 103 of 1931-2, ARE. n, 16. 

82. 180 of 1928. of. 6 ma at 13,000 fc&Sus (Tiruvaduturai), 156 of 
1925—Aj). 1238. 

83. 298 of 1927. 

84. 504 of 1918. 

85. 229 of 1927—wdlu nurayirattu aimhodindj/tramum. cf. munnur- 
dyirattarupadinayiram of 626 of 1920. The lakh was evidently un¬ 
known. 

86. 58 of 1911; 96 of 1926, 

87. 495 of 1907. 

88. 522 of 1922. 

89. 399 of 1908. 


Chapter XXII 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 

Id most of the cuminon industries the rule was produc¬ 
tion for the local market. The existence vt 

CflhdiiJoiL^f a brisk internal trade in several articles is 
Production iiud . j. A . . . * , , 

Trade. indicated, by the evidence of the movements 

of Individual merchants and the highly 
organised ^Este of the mercantile corporations in various parts 
of the country. A merchant from the molaC-no^n (Malabar) 
is seen trading in Tiruvadondai in the CKingleput. district, 1 
and one from Mylapore is found in Tanjorej* and a man from 
Ceylnn endows a lamp in the temple at Sucindram (South 
Travaneore) * These are not isolated instances, but repre¬ 
sentative of a large class of similar facts recorded in the in¬ 
scriptions which show that there was a free and active busi¬ 
ness intercourse between the different part* of the empire. 
The expansion of CG]a rule was followed by the organisation 
of a strong centralized administration under a single political 
power. Except for a few local risings leading to punitive 
expeditions from time to Uinc T peace was maintained for 
successive generations over a wide area, which had been cut 
up till then into a number of independent warring states In 
the more settled conditions of the new era, the industrial 
arts obtained greater encouragement and the opportunities 
for trade increased, 

The metal industries and the jewellers’ art had reached 

Metal work, a high statc of P»*»ctton. Household 
utensils made of metal were apparently con¬ 
fined to the rich, earthenware being often mentioned in con- 
nwtmn with cooking and eating in 451a*, charitable feeding 
halls The detailed descriptions of the images and utensil* 
n t e Tanjoie temple recorded in the inscriptions, and the 
ironzes of the period that have survived to this day give proof 
»>f the mastery attained by the braziers of the time in the 
art of manipulating alloys of metals and casting them into 
the most elaborate and graceful forms. Copper, bronze and 
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brass were employed in such work, besides gold and silver* 
The variety of jewels and ornaments of gold 
and precious stones, and the careful record 
of the numbers and classes of the stones and pearls mounted 
on each of these would be enough to enable a modern jeweller 
to reproduce most of them if only he knew their general 
formation; many of the ornaments mentioned have long since 
gone out of use, and no really old ornament has survived the 
ravages of invasion and war; the Tanjore inscriptions how¬ 
ever enable one to see that the jeweller’s art reached its high- 
water mark under the Colas, and that the Tanjore jewellers 
produced the most pleasing results by studying the disposi¬ 
tions of precious stones and pearls with a view to their colour 
effects. If it is remembered that temples were only glorified 
palaces, that gods received all the honours due to kings 
(rdjopacdra ), that kings were the models for their subjects 
to follow, and if, further, it is realised that the Tanjore temple 
differs from the hundreds of other temples only in its greater 
size and in the accuracy and completeness of its surviving 
inscriptions, it will be seen that it is not easy to exaggerate 
the importance of the amount of wealth held in the form of 
jewels or of the flourishing state of the goldsmith’s trade. 


Neither the depredation of invading hosts nor the security 
of established government has succeeded in weaning the 
people from the hoarding habit. Pax Britannic a was hardly 
more potent in this respect than Malik Kafur and Hyder Ah. 

The inscriptions contain only a limited number of refer¬ 
ences to the daily occupations and arts of 
the population, and we have to eke out this 
scanty information from literature and sculpture. The manu¬ 
facture of sea-salt was carried on under government super¬ 
vision and control, and subject to considerable imposts in 
kind and money, local and central. The salt-pans of Mar- 


kanam, Kanyakumari, Variyur, and Ayturai wefe among 
the more important centres of salt manufacture, which was 
a widespread industry all along the sea coast. 4 Some of the 
salt pans at Bapatla were lost in 1112 s owing to encroachment 

by the sea, 

C. 75 
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A conspicuous example of particular industries obtaining 
special recognition in court or In a big temple is furnished by 
the weavers of Kanclpuram There were 
four words (pddfs) of the city inhabited by 
the class uf wavers known he Paftasalin^ 
they had the distinction of being appoinifKl 
weavers of royal garments t and Uttama 
Coja appointed them to the management of the financial af¬ 
fairs of the temple of Crag am i n Kahclpurain. The poor 
residents of Solaniyamam were exempt from the payment 
of all royal dues in return for their undertaking to maintain 
the temple accounts properly and submit them to monthly 
audit by the weavers who had the management, of the temple 
an arrangement ratified by the nagaram of Kaneipuram as 
well. 1 ® 


Relation at 
industry to 
■xmit and 
temple. 


Of the conditions of transport in internal trade it is not 
Transport possible to give a detailed account. In South 

India there was very little scope for the use 
of natural water-ways for the carriage of merchandise in the 
interior, and there is nn evidence that canals wefu made for 
any purpose other than the trrigatiun of agricultural lands. 
Roads are mentioned in several inscriptions from all parts 
of the country, when the boundaries of lands and villages 
are described. To maintain these roads, great and small, in 
good repair was part of the duty of local authorities and 
the villagers were often expected to give freely the labour 
amanji) required for It. Two classes of roads may be 
distinguished; the uadis were only slightly hetter than foot¬ 
paths and apparently not suited to wheeled traffic. One such 
Pfidt in Uttaramerur was washed away by the floods and the 
path became unfit for use even by cattle; in remaking the 
path, the saWtfl decided to widen it and purchased the ad¬ 
joining lands from the ryots to whom they belonged 7 The 
better class of roods is called pera-mli, the great road, in the 
insertions. These Were the trunk roads leading from one 
large Mm «f the country to another, as is .seen from their 
names bfee the Andhra road, VcdugappcruvuU nr Andhri i- 
?>Q V*' “ loati to Kongu (Konyapperuvcdt) , 9 the big 

rnad to PennAdam,« the Toiijanurp-pem.uili mentioned in 
an inscription from Aduturai,« and, most significant of all, 
the great road leading to Kalyapapuram mentioned in an In- 
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scription from the Tanjore district. 12 The breadth of one 
of these roads is stated to have been two rods (kdl), about 
twenty-four feet, 13 

Trade was carried on by merchants banded together in 

powerful guilds and corporations. The 
Merchant Guilds. . , 

manigramam of Kogumbalur endowing a 

charitable trust in Salem, 14 the ValanjTyar of Tiruppuram- 
biyam, 15 are examples of such associations. There were 
the Teliki of Bezwada mentioned in the inscriptions of Raja- 
raja It; 16 the satyavacakas (truth-tellers), also called dhanma- 
vaniyar (the just merchants) who maintained a matha called 
after themselves and supplied the tiruk-kodi (the holy flag) 
at the three annual festivals at Tiruvapnamalai; 17 the sucakar 
karundkara mrar or the valanjiyar of Tennilangai who paid 
contributions from 1189 for the maintenance of a Vaisnava 
matha at Tirukannapuram; 18 and the valanjiyar of Tinnevelly 
who had the karanmai of the lands of the local temple, on 
condition that they provided for certain specified require¬ 
ments for the services in the temple. 19 About a.d. 1207 the 
merchant communities of Nellur, Narayanapuram, Arkadu, 
Mayilappur, Tiruvorriyur, Pundamali, Nedumpirai, Damana- 
kacceri, Perungalur and TirunTru co-operated together in ac¬ 
quiring a whole village and giving it as devadana to the 
temple of Tiruppasur, for constructing a madil, an enclosing 
wall; the village was left by the merchants in charge of 
Tammu Siddhi. 20 Again, an inscription of 1235 from Anbil 
mentions an assemblage of the Cittira-meUpperiya ndttdr, the 
tisai-ayirattu ainnurruvar, the Settis of the nodus in many 
mandalas, davanac-cettis, Jayapdlas, mwnai~mra-kodiyar, the 
excellent silpis, and the mudar-padai-kalanaiyar; the assembly 
described themselves by the phrase Rdjarajap-peruriirdviyom; 
the object of the meeting is unfortunately not clear, for the 
inscription is damaged. 21 Lastly, the valanjiyar and the 
ndnddesiyat-tisai-ayirattainnurruvar built a part of the temple 
at Tiruvilakkudi. 22 

Nanadesa-Tisaiyayirattu Ainnurruvar formed the most 
... ..... celebrated of these guilds. This long name 

is susceptible of two interpretations; the 
Five Hundred of the thousand directions in all countries, or 
the One Thousand and Five Hundred from all countries and 
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flirtations. Seeing, however, that the guild is described 
sometimes by ihe terms lUMiadeih* or atniittfcuvar, the first 
interprets Lion seems to be the correct One. Tilis guild had a 
long mid notable record of achievement. Its importance may 
be taken to antedate the rise of the Imperial Cfijas of the 
Vijayalaye line; for two short inscriptions from Munisandai 
in the Pudukkottah slate, most probably of the time of Vija- 
yalaya and Parantaka I, show that this corporation was al¬ 
ready welt established, the lank at Munisandai being called 
after it; the inscriptions record endowments for the periodi¬ 
cal repair of the tank. 820 Members of this corporation ob¬ 
tained some houses assigned to them about a.d. 1015 by the 
Snbhd of N’lgarili-sola'Caturvodiinangelam for being used as 
residences or warehouses, 53 In A.n. 1035 is recorded a gift 
of land for u service in a Siva temple at Ambasaimidram for 
the benefit (sifcppit) of the same guild. 81 

The fragmentary Tamil inscription from Lohoe Toewa, 
in Sumatra, mentions this body o£ merchants and beats the 
date 6aka 1010 (a.d. 1063), clear proof ol Lbe active share of 
the guild in the extensive overseas trade of the time. Some 
inscriptions from the Mysore area 25 furnish important and 
interesting details of the myths relating to the origin and 
organisation of the guild, the articles of merchandise in which 
its members carried on trade, the countries with which they 
traded, and the means of transport employed by them. Bom 
of the race of Vftsudeva, KnndaH and Mulabhsdra, they were 
favoured by the goddess Bhagavati, and comprised many 
sub-divisions, born to wanderers over many countries. They 
visited 'the Cera, Cofa, Pandya, Maleya. Magadha, Knusola, 
SaurSstra, Dh5nu$tra, Kurumba, Kamblioja, Lala. Baruvara’ 
Nepuja. fikapada, Lambakanuu Stri-Kajya, Chola-mukha. and 
many other countries, 1 and by land routes and water mutes 
ihoy penetrated into the regions of the six continents. Their 
trade was in superior elephants, well-feral horses, precious 
stones nf all sorts, spices, perfumes and drugs. They sold 
ibem wholesale or hawked them about on their shoulders. 
They Often carried their merchandise on the backs of asses 
and buffaloes 'adm-ned with red trappings,’ They were famous 
for their 'five Hundred eir<i-sd*mas/ One such mra-AEsarw b 
found recorded in an inscription* of the reign of Bajadhi- 
raja I. dated in his thirty-second year c, a,d. 1050. By a reso- 
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lution of their body, the mnddesis and their followers re¬ 
solved to convert the village of Slravalli into a ntinddesiya- 
dasamadi-envirappattma and to confer certain privileges on 
its residents. The record also describes the merchant guild 
as a samaya and states that it was served by (samayattu tint- 
vadikkup-pani-seyyum) regiments of foot-soldiers and swords¬ 
men. There was another meeting at Mylapore of the same 
body of merchants which decided to convert Kattur, origi¬ 
nally an Ayyapulal, into a mrapattina , a status which implied 
a privileged position in the country’s trade, 27 Again in 1199 
a meeting of the nadu and nagaram of Uttattur (Tnchinopoly 
district) granted the village of Venmanip-padi, converting it 
into a mercantile town called Tayilu-nalla-puram, 2 ® 

The ndnddesis then were a powerful autonomous corpora¬ 
tion of merchants whose activities apparently took little or 
no account of political boundaries. They visited all countries 
in the course of their trade, and everywhere they enjoyed a 
respected and privileged position. In the Cola kingdom they 
received recognition alike from the central government and 
from local agencies like the village sabMs, They had their 
own mercenary army, doubtless for the protection of the 
merchandise in their warehouses and in transit. They also 
concerned themselves in the details of local administration 
in the places where they were settled. In Malurpatna they 
undertook to cooperate with the Sri-Vaisnavas in enforcing 
the regular collection of the interest due to the temple on a 
perpetual loan from the members of the sabJui of Vandur, also 
called Sola-madevi-caturvedimangalam. This was early in the 
reign of Eajendra L 29 Their success and prosperity were to 
some extent independent of the vicissitudes of war and peace 
among the states in which they carried on trade. In the 
thirteenth century, there was at Pagan in Burma a Visnu 
temple built by the ndnadesis and gifts were made to it by a 
merchant from one of the port towns on the Malabar coast. 39 

A recent writer has pointed out the differences between 
mercantile organisations in Europe and in 
Merchant guilds the East. 31 Speaking of European trade with 
State a 10n { ° China, he contrasts the radical weakness of 
the Chinese commercial class as compared 
with the European, ‘The great chartered companies of Europe 
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had monopoly rights and state- hacking; they sinned against 
the light of free trade no less than the Chinese guilds, but 
they stood for Hie self-organiantion and autonomy of the 
merchant dess, not the mere rapacity of government ufikiuls. 
In China the merchant was powerless against officialdom; 
politically he was nothing; there was no tradition of city-state 
commercialism to teach him Ills potential strength. In Europe 
the bourgeoLv was rising to he master of the state; in China 
he was but the servile agent of the mandarins.’ In South 
India, the merchants had certainly more freedom and scope 
for initiative, and a better capacity for voluntary organisation 
than in China; they were less at the mercy of government 
officials, and exercised a great deal of autonomy in the regu¬ 
lation of their own affairs. The state was not eager to inter¬ 
fere in their transactions, and would not do so except on invi¬ 
tation. On the other hand, the state did not, it could not, 
tiivr? die stmrg backing to its merchants engaged in foreign 
trade that the European state provided. Neither the mer¬ 
chants nor the state in South Indio had any idea of the possi¬ 
bilities of economic imperialism. Trade to them was an end 
in itself; they were willing to carry on trade if conditions 
were favourable; it never occurred to them that foreign lands 
may Ik compelled to buy and sell at the point of the bayonet. 

There were also local organisations of merchants called 
NEBBram. Wfjarflm hi big centres of trade like Kancl- 
puram and Maniallapurom. 33 What the rela¬ 
tion was between these local bodies of traders and the more 
general groups like the Maoigranwm and the Nanade&s or 
\ alafijlyar cannot be determined with precision. That Brah¬ 
mins also occasionally engaged in trade becomes dear from a 
direct mention of the Brahmins who engaged in trade don* 
with Use Vajahjfyar in the South bazaar of ErmUyiram,® a 
large centre nf Vaipjavism and education in South Arcot, 
Trie vogaratna used to raise voluntary contributions from their 
f ° r purposes. To give just one example : in 

£* , 10 ' 7 ' thc ' "W«ram of the town of Valaiyur* resolved that 
the lamps to be maintained by then, in the local temple and 
t e m erest due from them on moneys borrowed from the 
temple were to bo met from the proceeds of a regular pay¬ 
ment in future of certain dues laid on their commercial ton- 
sections in accordance with a schedulc.-ihe buyer and seller 
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each giving a kdl-alavupdttam of one mli per kalam (on 
grains), a kdl-kuli (weighment-cess) of one palam per nirai, 
ten betel-nuts for every thousand exchanged and so on. Many 
other instances can be traced in the inscriptions of a similar 
exercise of the privileges of autonomy in the regulation of the 
internal affairs of the groups. 


On customs and octroi duties in this period we have little 
&ungam direct evidence, Kulottunga I is celebrated 

in contemporary literature and epigraphy 
for abolishing the sungam. We seem to have no detailed 
account of this most important transaction of the reign, and 
there is no means of knowing how this was managed, and 
what steps, if any, were taken to fill the gap in the revenues 
of the government caused by the remission. The word sungam 
is explained generally as including all the imposts on articles 
of merchandise imported in ships and carts, that is to say, 
from across the seas or the interior. 35 


The T.O.U/ as an instrument of borrowing was appa- 
Pro note rently in common use. It is mentioned quite 

casually in an inscription from Tiruvadu- 
turai of the reign of Rajaraja I. 36 The sa hhd of that place 
owed some money to a Kaikkola which they had borrowed 
from him on a promissory note (kaiyeluttolai ). For some 
reasons not recorded, the entire property of the Kaikkolan be¬ 
came rajasvam, that is, it was confiscated by the king who 
naturally sought thereupon to realise the money due from the 
sahhd m These facts are recorded in explanation of the assign¬ 
ment to the temple of some of the village lands in lieu of the 
money then borrowed by the sabka for paying off the king. 
Another instance of borrowing on a promissory note is the 
loan of 100 kdsus from a temple in Punjai to the mula-parudaz 
of Talaiccangadu mentioned in an inscription of the reign of 
Rajendra 1 37 


Wide divergences are traceable in the rate of interest on 
loans, and also in the manner in which the 
rate is expressed and calculated. The rate 
of 12%% per annum, of | kalanju per kalanjtt of gold, was 
for long the standard rate on the investment of religious 
endowments, 33 though 15 per cent or 3 Trumjd^is per kalanju^ 
also obtained in many instances. The lowest rate met with 
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is 5 per cent or one -nktityo^i per feahmju, though this rate is 
coll pled with the reign ©f Vi jay a Kamapavarman, and not a 
Co[a king. 411 liigher rate:? of money intersL are also found 
(hough not so frequently as the normal 12!^ or 15 per cent. 
Thus we have rates like 12 l fi per cent per half-year (pu) 
working lo 25 per cent per annum’ 41 lour hundred kala'Jijus 
yielding une hundred and fifty per annum, 37Vi per cent;^ or 
even a 50 per cent rate expressed as hall kMu per annum 
l>er H.iu s3 These rates cannot be explained easily at present; 
tt is certain, however, that they are not due to differences 
either m the purpose ol the loan or investment or In the 
political conditions affecting social security* The RastrakiHa 
invasion marie little difference in (.lit? prevailing rate of interest 
jls can be Fean from inscriptions quoting Kffna’s regnal 
years; 44 the higher and Hie lower rates of interest alike prevail 
in the reign of RSjendra I, when there was little or no distur¬ 
bance to internal security. Very often the rate of interest is 
expressed in term* of com modi ties and smrneUmes even 
the principal of the loan is also a given quantity of some 
commodity, usually grain. The divergences in the commo¬ 
dity-rates are quite ns wide and sk unaccountable a* in 
money-rates. The lowest grain-rate of interest per knlunjit of 
gold is one feeder™ per annum; 45 the highest rate goes up to 
3 totem* 4 * and even four-* 7 the more common rate is in the 
neighbourhood of a feu (am. or a fenlmn and third. Ln one and 
the same region and at the same lime, two village assemblies 
are seen borrowing from one creditor, a temple, at the dif¬ 
ferent rates of | fealram and one fefllflm. per fcfilaftjn per 
annum. 4 * Generally high rates of interest, seldom less than 
25 per cent, are quoted when the principal is expressed in 
terms of grain^ and in one ease there occurs the impossibly 
high rate of 75 per cent per annum. 5 * Another way in which 
different rates of interest find expression is by means of the 
adoption of different rates nf capitalisation for purposes of 
endowments of the same sendee; thus the supply of a quarter 
measure of oil every day is provided for by the endowment 
of 18 feaLmju* 3 imMja^ls and 1 fetniri of gold in one instance, 
and by that nf just 10 feffla*l}u$ in another 51 

That there must have been a great amount of borrowing 
and lending among trader? and merchants in the norma! 
course of their business we may take for granted; but of ^uch 
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transactions no record seems to have survived. Almost all 
the investments recorded in the inscriptions are of charitable 
funds generally ear-marked for specific purposes, and some¬ 
times a certain stability is imparted to these purposes by the 
investments and the terms governing them being made irre¬ 
vocable. Thus a merchant from Malai-nadu invested 16£ 
kalanjus of gold in a txkJaJc/cadan, permanent loan, from the 
interest whereof twelve Brahmins were to be fed for one 
month (Kumbha) every year in the temple of Varahadeva at 
Tiruvadandai (Chingleput) , 52 Again the ur of Koneri accept¬ 
ed a loan of five kalanjus from a temple in Kanclpuram sub¬ 
ject to the conditions that they should pay interest at 1§ 
kalam per kalanju per annum and that they should at no time 
offer to return the principal of the loan. 53 An inscription 
from Malurpatna (Bangalore) of the reign of Rajendra I pro¬ 
vides another example which is of great interest for the 
sanctions it lays down to enforce conformity to the terms of 
the loan. 54 Hie grain-principal (nellu-mudal) of the perpe¬ 
tual loan was 320 kalams and the rate of interest 3% Jcurtrriis 
per kalam per annum yielding in all 100 kalams in a year, to 
be remitted in two instalments, 50 kalams at each of the two 
harvests. The borrowers were the members of the sabftd of 
Vajidur who agreed to give two meals a day to the persons 
delegated to collect this grain-interest; these persons might 
resort, if necessary, to processes of distraint such as stopping 
the supply of water and fire, surrounding the habitation, and 
impounding cattle. Nothing is stated in explanation of these 
rather drastic sanctions and we cannot say if they ever were 
actually enforced. The problem of modern finance is to fund 
public debts in order to secure stable interest charges; the 
problem that the temples of South India had to face once was 
that of securing a fixed income as interest on their invest¬ 
ments, of funding their loans as it were. 

The transfer of immovable property by sale or gift was 
Transfer of generally attended with more formalities 
property. than that of movables. The ordinary tran¬ 

sactions among individual owners are seldom represented in 
the records before us. Only those of public interest are found 
recorded in inscriptions, and an analysis of the sales of land 
so recorded reveals that at least four types were distinguished 
among them. They are: (1) djndkrayam , (2) the peruvilai 
C. 76 
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{tfreat sale) ot some king (named), (3) iht imruvilcLi of Cz£$- 
de^viira and ? (4) sabhaimJai or tir-vitai. The first of these was 
sale by djfid or royal order of the properties of persons found 
guilty of treason against the king or his family. The leading 
example oi Qiiia rlass is the sale recorded in the Udaiyarguds 
inscription^ of the properties of persons involved in Lhe 
murder of Adilya II. The peruviZ&i of the kings was the sale 
of the lands of cultivators In the processes of rcvenLie-collec- 
lion when other mean* of collection had failed. The Cai>t;l& 
vara-pemvil&i was the sale of land by Siva temples, Candes- 
^ ara representing Siva us his odi-d^sc, first devotee, in such 
transactions. The corresponding term, if any, for describing 
sales by Viwu temples was sdiid m ^vilm^ The aatdwri- or 
ur~vila\ was, as the name implies, the sale of land from the 
common land of the commune effected by the local assembly 
of the village. A careful study of the prices mentioned in 
thesf* different daises of sales points to the conclusion that 
they were often governed by extra-economic considerations, 
and this may be the reason why the nature of the sale wus 
specifically mentioned in each such case, The rates specified 
had apparently little or no relation to the market value ol 
land in the neighbourhood. It is probable that in the periled 
(hi. great sale) something like a public auction was the 
method of sale followed, the usual procedure being to cry out 
, upset price in a public place at a time fixed in advance, 
and await the response of those present at the sale. It is 
~ lf * Waa a ^ aucti °» where bidding against one 
• ° n pafl ° f the bu y^rs was allowed; the formula 

m e iptions suggests only the announcement of a fixed 
price together with the other terms, if any, on which the pro 
per > was offered, and the acceptance by the buyer. 5 * 

The main features of the formulae adopted in documents, 
sale or gilt deeds, conveying property in land may be briefly 

n °uj Thlf mmUt * Cflr * With which boundaries were des- 
cac ^ case mfl y be seen from the copper-plate grants 
hke those of Anbii, Anaimangiiiam, TiruvalangSdu and 
Sarandai (Tanjore), Thu same feature marks the stone ins¬ 
criptions as well, though the description is often more sum¬ 
mary in form and therefore much shorter than in the copper¬ 
plates. Then the phrase 'mife^ik.knrni-u^dan,,;,/ ‘including 
excess or shortage/ is invariably employed, and this implies 
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that the boundaries rather than the measurements stated 
formed the decisive factors. Then there occurred phrases which 
excluded other properties like old devadanas, canals, roads 
etc,, which were not meant to be conveyed. T.iVc gift-deeds, 
sale-deeds also often contained details of the rights inherent 
in the property conveyed. These included the ownership of 
the subsoil, trees, hills, wells etc., irrigation-rights, easement 
rights and so on. The document usually concluded with a 
declaration that the price agreed upon had been fully paid 
and the land duly conveyed, and that the document concerned 
was to serve as the acquittance for the sale price 57 and that 
no other receipt or acquittance was to be demanded in the 
future. One sale deed from Arpskkam 58 dated a.d. 1232 con¬ 
tains the following provisions: a declaration that the land sold 
was subject to no encumbrance and that if, in future, the 
existence of any encumbrance was discovered, the vendor 
would release the land from it; the usual clause about acquit¬ 
tance for the sale price; a declaration that the purchaser 
acquired all the rights over the land including the rights to 
sell, mortgage and give away; that the vendor was not to raise 
objections at a later stage and plead that the document was 
void on the score of imperfect wording, illegibility of letters 
and so on. An inscription from Tiruvannamalai (1204) 59 
records a resolution of the mdhesvaras that houses built on 
sites in the Tiruinadai-vil&gam (temple area) were to be sold 
at a price to be fixed by a superintendent (kanka-ni) from the 
temple treasury, and that half the sale proceeds must be 
remitted to the temples, the owner of the house being entitled 
only to the balance. Very often a payment is made in addi¬ 
tion to the price of land to cover the future taxes and dues 
on the land so that it may be conveyed tax-free; in these cases 
this further payment is also mentioned in the documents and 
the taxes intended to he remitted specified in detail. Some¬ 
times the irai-kaval was a separate document, that is when 
the taxes were commuted some time after the purchase of 
the land. 

From very early times Southern India carried on a 
flourishing commerce with the nations across the seas on 
either side of the peninsula. From the fourth century a.d. or 
thereafter, the Persians, rather than the Arabs, were the most 
venturesome mariners of the Indian Ocean. In the 
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Chinese annals of the fifth, sixth and early seventh cen¬ 
turies, all the products of Ceylon and India, with others 
from Arabia and Africa, are classed as ‘products of Persia.’ 60 
The direct sea-route between China and India is, however, 
known to have come into common use by the close of the 
seventh century, and I-tsing mentions no fewer than thirty- 
seven Chinese pilgrims who took this route to India in his 
time. 61 At no time had Indian merchantmen ever ceased to 
frequent the shores of the Malay peninsula and the islands 
of the archipelago, even Indo-China and China, Mahabali- 
puram, Kavirippumpattinam, Saliyur and Korkai on the east 
coast, and Quilon on the west were great emporiums fre¬ 
quented by the traders of other countries; Ceylon and the 
Nicobars in the East, the Laccadives and the Maldives in the 
West furnished good halting places for ships bound on long 
voyages. 

Towards the ninth century a.d. the countries of Southern 
Asia had developed an extensive maritime and commercial 
activity, and attained a prosperity unequalled in history. 62 
The Tang empire in China, Sri Vijaya under the powerful 
line of the Sailendras, and the Abbasid Kha- 
rinH ° £ >er -' a11 lifat at Baghdad were the chief states out¬ 
side India that flourished on this trade. The 
political troubles in China in the latter part of the ninth cen¬ 
tury interrupted the established trade relations for a time. 
China became unsafe for the foreign traders who now retired 
to the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra, whither the Chinese 
ships had to go for the purchase of foreign goods. This was 
the beginning of the Chinese navigation of the high seas. In 
the twelfth century, Cantonese sea-going junks went as far 
west as Quilon on the Malabar Coast. 62 Siraf on the eastern 
coast of the Persian Gulf 64 was the chief emporium in the 
West in the period. Here, says Ibn Hawqal, a contempo- 
lary Aiab writer, there is not any husbandry or cultivation 
of the ground; and they bring water from a distance. There 
are not any trees immediately about Siraf; and the inhabitants 
devote their whole time to commerce and merchandise.' 63 
Such was the importance of the trade of Siraf, that, despite 
the disadvantages of its situation and climate, the town was 
covered with very fine edifices and was very populous. The 
sailors and merchants of the entire Indian Ocean, Chinese, 
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Javanese, Malay and Indian, came frequently to Siraf for 
exchanging their products. Siraf then was a cosmopolitan 
city, and its chief merchants, when they received strangers as 
guests, took scrupulous care to conform to their manners and 
customs. After mentioning the existence in India of a caste 
of which the members never ate off the same plate or at the 
same table, Abu Zayd tells us: 'when these sectaries resort 
to Siraf and one of the principal merchants invites them to 
a repast in his house, at which about 100 persons assist, it is 
necessary that the host causes to be placed before each one 
of these sectaries a plate in which he eats and which is exclu¬ 
sively reserved for him/ 66 The use of separate plates for 
eating was, of course, not confined to any single caste or sect, 
as Abu Zayd thought, but was the universal rule in India. 
The statement is valuable as evidence of the trade and social 
relations maintained by Indians with the rest of the world in 
the ninth and tenth centuries. 

At the end of the tenth century, the political situation in 
China had become normal again, and the 
Sung government of the day evinced a great 
interest in the foreign trade of the country. The trade was 
made a government monopoly, and strenuous efforts were 
made to increase its volume. 'A mission was sent abroad by 
the emperor with credentials under the imperial seal and pro¬ 
visions of gold and piece-goods to induce “the foreign traders 
of the South Sea and those who went to foreign lands beyond 
the sea to trade” to come to China. Special licenses to import 
goods were promised them/ 67 How eager the Colas were to 
take advantage of the extended opportunities thus opened to 
them is evident from the missions sent to China by Rajaraja 
and Rajendra. The great distance between the Cola country 
and China, and the novelty of the direct connection now 
started, prevented the proud Chinese government from giving 
adequate recognition to the position and importance attained 
by the Cdlas. Their envoys took with them very valuable 
presents, but they were only ranked with those of a vassal 
state in Eastern Turkestan. 63 The Cola embassy which reached 
China in 1015 after spending over three years on the way 
must have left the Cola country towards the close of the rule 
of Rajaraja, Lo-tsa-lo-tsa of the Chinese chronicles. Chau 
Ju-Kua says of this embassy: 69 ‘In former times they did 
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not send tribute to our court, hut “in the eighth year of the 
la-dump and suwg-fit periods (aj>, 1015), its (of Chu-liea) 
sovereign sent a mission with pearls and like articles as tri¬ 
bute. The interpreters, in translating their speech, said they 
wished to evince the respect of a distant nation for (Chinese) 
civilisation, f They were ordered by Imperial Decree to remain 
in waiting at the side gate of the Palace, and to he enter¬ 
tained at a banquet by the Associates in the College of Court 
Annalists. By Imperial favour they were ranked with the 
envoys of K :u-tz i. !t happened to Ire the Emperor's birth¬ 
day, and the envoys had a fine opportunity to witness the 
congratulations in the Sacred Enclosure.' Fewer details have 
survived of the other embassy from Shi- (lo)-lo-cha yin-to-Io 
clui-lo | Sri r5ja India Cola) which reached Chinn in A.& 1033. 
The trade thus started with China appears to have been car¬ 
ried on without interruption in the eleventh century, and in 
the language of the Annalists of the Celestial court, the Co]a 
kings continued to send 'tribute’ to that court. The naval 
expedition of RSjendra against Sri Vijayu and the success 
achieved by that expedition rendered communication with 
the “Southern seas' and the empire of China more easy and 
regular than It was ever before, The appeal to VTrarajendra 
for help in the settlement of the political affairs of Ksdaram 
confirms our view of the relations between the Colas and the 
kingdoms of the east, Another Cols embassy to China of the 
\ ear 10T7 is also mentioned and the name of the contemporary 
Cola king, Kulottunga 1, is given in a corrupt form in the 
Sting annals. 70 

The chief articles of merchandise that entered into this 
Ankles of long distance trade were necessarily goods 
that carried great value for small bulk. Of 
Siraf, the Arab writer, Islakhri (tenth century) says 71 : 'The 
Imports are aloes wood (for burning), amber, camphor, pre- 
cious gems, bamboos, ivory, ebony, paper, sandalwood, and 
all kinds of Indian perfumes, drugs and condiments. In the 
town it»lf excellent napkins are made, also linen veils, and 
it was a great market for pearls.' From the middle of the 
eleventh century Siraf began to decline in importance, and 
the island of Qaia or Kish began to take its place as the 
entrepot of Indian trade, The Jewish traveller from Spain 
Benjamin of T^dela, relates that about the middle of the 
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twelfth century A.I>. S the inland of Kish marked the limit of 
the voyages of Indian merchants trading with Persia and the 
West, Ttlsfa/ he says, 7 - 'is a considerable market, being the 
point to which Indian merchants and those of the biland* bring 
their commodities; while the traders of Mesopotamia! Yemen 
and Persia import all sorts of silk and purple cloths, flax, 
cotton, hemp, mash (a kind of pea), wheat barley, millet, 
rye and all other sorb* of comestibles and pulse, which arti¬ 
cles form objects of exchange’ those from India import great 
quantities of spices, and the inhabitants of the inland live by 
what they gain in their capacity of brokers nf "both parties. 
The Island contains about Jive hundred Jews/ 

The rise into importance of the Arab trade in horses 
which flourished for many centuries on a large scale must be 
^ t traced to the period of the growth and ex¬ 

pans ien of Cola dominion in Southern India 
The important role of cavalry in the Cola army and the armies 
of Other powers opposed to them is clearly brought out by the 
inscriptions. There are also frequent reference* in them to 
kudiraic-cetf'w? 3 dealers in horses, who no doubt Imported 
hordes from abroad, particularly Arabia and perhaps Pegu, 
and distributed them among the prince* and nobles in the 
land. Ax these Cettis are often said to come from malai- 
nadu, 74 it 5.5 reasonable to infer that Arabia supplied the bulk 
of the horses imported into South India, The extensive trade 
described by Marco Polo and Wassaf in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century could not have sprung up suddenly, and 
its beginnings must be traced to Cd]a times if not to an earlier 
period. 

4 Hie imports into China in this trade/ says Rockhill** 
Consisted! of two distinct categories of goods, the one manu¬ 
factured textile fabrics (mostly of cotton) t spices and ding*, 
and the other, and by far the most valuable intrinsically, 
“jewels and semi-precious substance^ such 
as ivory, rhinoceros 1 hom, ebony* amber, 
cored and the like, and various aromatic 
products and perfumes, used cither in the preparation of In- 
cense or for perfuming the body/ The high value of the 
second category of goods and the increasing demand for then: 
led the Chinese government to declare their sale a govern- 
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ment monopoly. Trade in these articles was open only to 
licensed vendors who bough* their supplies at government 
warehouses in quantities and at prices fixed by government. 
Trade in cut ten fabrics, spices and drugs was under no res¬ 
trictions, ant) subject only to an import duty payable in kind 
and varying from one-tenth to two-tenths of the goods im¬ 
ported Besides this import duty collected at the time oi 
their entering the port, tiieso goods had also to bear a fixed 
tonnage tax on the ship Tins trade was felt on the whole 
to be beneficial to China and caused nu anxiety to the gov¬ 
ernment. In course of time, however, grave abuses developed 
in connect ion with the trade in luxuries, and the drain of 
currency and precious metals resulting from its expansion 
was such as to cause the government very serious concern. 
ThrMe evils came to light in the twelfth century, and the 
Chinese government had to embark on legislation calculated 
to proJubit die exportation of precious metals and coined 
money and to restrict the volume of trade with MaTjar and 
Ktilum (i.e., the Coromandel coast and Quilon). 

In the face of strong discouragement from the Chinese 
government, the commercial relations between China and 
South India appear to have been sustained k with more or less 
regularity, to the end of the thirteenth century. The Lobw 
Toewa (Sumatra } Tamil fragment of S. 1010 (aj>, 1033) 
which mentions the TiSai-Ayirattainnuri^uvar shows that the 
merchants of South India had settlements outside Indio, and 
it is quite possible that small setUcinents of these traders 
were found in all important entrepots oi the Persian Gulf 
and the China Sea. Hindu sculptures of decidedly South 
Indian origin have been discovered In a Chinese temple in 
the port-town of Ch’Uan-Chou, opposite to Formosa; these 
sculptures represent Furanic themes like the Gtijendra-mBkia 
and Kr^a tied to a mortar between trees and so on, and are 
best placed in the twelfth or thirteenth century. It seems 
possible therefore that a colony of South Indian merchants 
had settled in the port-town of Ch'uanHshou, which has boon 
identified with the Zayton of the mediaeval travellers.^ 

The list of the products of the Cola country given by 
Chau Ju-Kua shows that the list of articles Imported by Chins 
from there remained practically unchanged at the beginning 
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of the thirteen tit century. He says: 75 ‘The native products 
eompnse pearls, elephants tusks, coral, transparent glass, 
betebuits, cardamoms, opaque glass* cotton stuffy with 
coloured silk threads, and cotton stalls/ The same author 
notea also that the taxes and imposts of tffe Cola kingdom 
Were numerous and heavy and that consequently traders 
rarely went there; the criticism is obviously based on a gene¬ 
ral comparison with Chines# customs duties and should not 
be pressed far; for we have much other evidence on the 
flourishing condition of the foreign trade of South India and 
on the presence of small settlements or foreign merchants in 
port-towns. There are in existence accounts of several ex¬ 
changes of missions between South India and the Mongol 
emperor Kublai Khan, all of which followed the sco-route and 
were partly cornulercial and partly diplomatic in character, 
but os those relate almost exclusively to the period of Punch 
yan ascendancy and have little direct connection with the 
Cola kingdom, they need not be detailed here, For the same 
reason, the account of Ma^bar given by Marco Polo, very in¬ 
teresting and important in itself, deserves only a passing 
mention in a study of C6]a history. 

Benjamin of 1 Tudek states that Chulam wax seventeen 
days by sea from Kish; Chulam may therefore be Quiiun or 
some uiher port more to the north on the west coast of India 
and probably subject to Cola rule. Of the people of this 
place, their government and country t Benjamin observes: 7T 
'They are descendants of Kbush, are addicted to astrology 
and are all black. This nation is very trustworthy in matters 
of trade, and whenever foreign merchants enter their port, 
three secretaries of the king immediately repair on board the 
vessels, write down their names and report them to him: the 
king thereupon grants them security for their property, 
which they may oven leave in the open fields, without any 
guard. One of the king's officers site in the market, and re¬ 
ceives goods that may have been found anywhere, and which 
he returns tv those applicants who can minutely describe 
them. This custom is observed in the whole empire of the 
king. Regarding the hours of business* Benjamin also says; 
From Easter to new year (from April to October), during 
the whole of the summer the hunt is extreme. From the 

third hour of the day (nine o’clock in the morning) people 
C. 77 
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shut themselves up in their houses until the evening at which 
thnc everybody goes out. The streets and markets are lighted 
up and the inhabitants employ all the night upon their busi¬ 
ness which they are prevented from doing in the day time, 
in consequence of excessive heat/ 

There is perhaps no better evidence of the partial nature 
of our Indian sources than our being thrown almost exclU’ 
lively on Arab and Chinese sources for our knowledge of 
this most important aspect of national life, viz. the foreign 
trade of the Cola empire. 
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COINS. WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

The absence of prominent land-marks in the numismatic 
history of Southern India, and the small proportion o£ inscrib¬ 
ed specimens of coins discovered so far have stood in the way 
Of a scientific treatment of the coinage of the South. At the 
same time the relative richness of epigraphies! material has 
contributed to make the study of South Indian history large¬ 
ly independent of the always difficult and none too certain 
conclusions of numismatics. 

Two weight systems are traceable from the ancient coins 
we jg| 1 | South, The gold gndytLna coin of 

■tandard^ 18 U Decca11 averages 58 grains, the heaviest 

reaching GOT grains'; this was the standard 
unit called gady&na or kalaiiju in the Tamil country,* If the 
weight of the lost gold coin of ITtLama Cojan figured by Elliot 5 
is correctly recorded as 50 to 60 grains, this coin must have 
followed the old gadyojfa standard and must have remained 
in circulation late in the tenth century. The survival to late 
times of a small ocss called Khmarnkaccajiani 3 may be ac¬ 
cepted as confirmation of the some fact. But in the Cola 
period the more usual standard was the kal<mju of twenty 
mmtjiidi* equal in theory to 72 grains, but sometimes going 
up to 80* It is apparently this unit of bullion weight that is 
employed in an inscription of the thirtieth year of Parimtaka 
I which equates the kalaUju with die nijfca (Sanskrit!. 5 
When exactly the Cdla currency was brought into line with 
this weight standard does not admit of precise determination. 

By the side of several inscriptions which seem to employ 
Pon, inadai. tJie kelaMjn in recording payments by 
weight, there are some which mention the 
po« and equate it to the fcajanju, implying thereby that the 
pon was coined gold of the full weight of one fcaienju* This 
coin was also called nwdiiuTfliitafcoddi'flTi-madfli, served as 
the Standard of fineness for testing gold, 7 and yielded the 
same interest as one kedanju of line gold. This coin is men- 
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tinned in the thirty-first year of Rajurajadeva, 9 and if this 
king was Rajaraja 1, as seems likely, its issue must have been 
commenced under his predecessor Mad hu ran to ko Uttama 
Cola. 

Exactly half of this was the Rajarajan fc&iu» is- 

Kdii( sued apparently by Rajaraja I. But the 

kSiii of this weight and fineness was cer¬ 
tainly in use earlier than the time of Raja raja L A record 1 ® 
of the fourth year of Adilya TT mentions that twenty fcasus 
were equal to ten lealanjus. [t was in vogue after Rajftriija 
also, as the same relation between the kdfu and Jtalanju re- 
oppeara in some of the later inscriptions. 11 In fact both the 
ntftdtti ai'd the JiuMi r the standard gold coins of the realm, were 
issued by each one of the Colu kings of the period before 1070 
“the different issues being distinguished in epigraphy by the ‘ 
names of the Icings being prefixed to those of the coins in ques¬ 
tion: thus we have expressions like the mAfei of Raja raja, 12 
the madfli of Rajendrakolan., 13, a phrase which by the way 
makes it more likely that the m n dhu, (fin fu It n din mn-mdda j wflS 
issued by fejarSja’s predecessor, anni^u-nflrlejwu meaning 
'good current k«eu', and polan^dsu fold kohi 1 ) li an d some¬ 
times even anritdu- (mrr) -paianySj „, current ( gw> d) old fed**, 
in later inscriptions, 111 

The fRcdkuidntekaTi mddai was still current in the reign 
of Kulottunga I; 1 ® and it is said to have been equivalent to 
the of the fineness of 9Vh mfiri or two Mstis." That 

this high standard was not maintained at all times in the 
actual currency goes without saying, and the inscriptions give 
valuable evidence on the extent of the departure from the 
standard at different times and places. 

An accidental discovery in 1946 in the village of Dhava- 
leSvaram (E Godavari Dt.) brought to light a fine hoard of 
which only 127 gold coins could be recovered- Here is a 
genuine collection of ancient gold coins which have 
elsewhere mostly disappeared in the goldsmith’s cru¬ 
cible. The coins are all of fine gold—thin round 
discs bearing a Icrfchatw in the middle, and letters 
round the margin, all punched on one side of the dire, the 
Other Side being left blank There are 49 coins of Rgjarfija I, 
the Eastern Calukya king Was. 5 and 6 on the plate> which 
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call lor no remark; they bear the regnal years? 33. 34 yt»d 35 
corresponding to A4J. 1055-57 as Rajaraja is known to have 
celebrated his coronation in 1022 with the aid of Rajendra 
I Cola. The remaining coins fall into two sets with different 
inscriptions in Tamil-grantha hut One and the same laficJumu 
in the centre of the field which is clearly the Co}a mark. The 
inscriptions* on one set (Nos, 1 and 2) read : 

k aih-g ai-ko-nda -co-I an 

and bear regnal years ranging from 28 to 33; these are ob¬ 
viously issues of RajSndro I and the regnal years correspond 
to a.o. 1046-45. There are other figures above the regnal 
year such as 4000 and 11 of which the significance is not clear; 
so also there are some letters with the IfiflcJtntta in the centra 
which await explanation. The second Set of 46 coins bears 
the inscription: 

ma-la (i) -na-du-ko-itda-co-lan 

and bears regnal yearn ranging from 34 to 36. From their asso¬ 
ciation these coins are easily attributed to Rajukesari Rajadhi- 
raja I who was recognised as heir apparent by his father Ra- 
jindra 1 in 1013 and who continued to rule jointly with his 
father till about 1044 and then for ten years more in his own 
right till he fell on the battle-field of Koppam, it will be recall¬ 
ed that Raja raja I Cajukya had a troubled reign and had to ap¬ 
peal for Cola aid on many occasions against the aggressions 
of the Western CaJukyas and Vijayaditya VII, Rajadhiraja 
must have taken the title nutlai-nddu-korida by virtue of the 
wars he waged for his father in Kerala, and the title must 
have been chosen for being put on his coins to distinguish 
them from Rajendra’s issue. It is not known if these coins 
which closely follow the fabric of Eastern Cajukya coins were 
minted for circulation in the Vengl country only or went into 
more general use. 

From the reign of Kulottunga I f several other types of 

i-ot'd kg lies make their appearance in the inscrip¬ 

tions, and these were undoubtedly issued by 
local rulers who were feudatories of the Co fa empire. Ex¬ 
amples of such Issues are: the jayamada mentioned in a re¬ 
cord from Ccbrolu dated S. 998; 1S the Utfema-panda-mada 
of a Bapatla inscription; 1 ® the c&mara-mdda and the birtida- 
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mdda in somewhat later records from the same place; 20 the 
nakki^mdda mentioned in an inscription from Kaiicipuram, 
dated in the fourteenth year of Rajadhiraja II , 21 and recording 
a gift from a chieftain from Ganga-mandalam, who had the 
title Bhujabalaviran; the Bhttjabala-mddai, first mentioned in 
an inscription of the third year of Kulottunga, perhaps the 
third of that name, from Nandalur; 23 and in later records from 
Kahclpuram and Tiruppalaivanam; 23 the pala m-y^Mi-nvddai 
of a record from Tirumullaivayil dated 1232; 24 and the gwnda - 
gopdlan-mddai obviously issued by the Telugu-Coda chief¬ 
tains of Nellore who were contemporary with Rajaraja HI 
and Rajendra III , 25 

By a dexterous use of two inscriptions of the same time 
and locality, Codrington seeks to establish that the fineness 
of the rnadhurantakan-vij&dai was roughly about 8| mdttu; 26 
but this contradicts the express statement of the inscription 
of Kulottunga’s reign cited above, and it is not improbable 
that two different Icdsns are meant by the two records though 
they stand so close to each other, and that the standard of fine¬ 
ness adopted in both cases was the same, in other words, 
that sembon of one of these records was of the same fineness 
as the madhurdntakan mddai of 9Vs m&ftu. Codrington adds: 
‘Now none of the Cola coins even approach this standard, 
and it seems possible that this rruidai was a unit of account 
equal to a kalanju of gold of the touch mentioned, and had 
ceased to have any connection with the progressively debased 
coinage. This conclusion can hardly be accepted as correct, 
if it implies that the kdsu of proper fineness was not actually 
issued from the royal mints for circulation. Considering that 
as late as the thirty-fifth year of Rajadhiraja I 27 , ad. 1053, 
the standard kdsu was still current and that a heavier kds u 
equal to f kalanju and 3 manjadus, is sometimes mentioned in 
the records 28 while a lighter kdsu of seven manjddis was also 
known, 29 the real explanation for the prevalence of different 
units of currency must he sought elsewhere. As Codrington 
has himself observed *it seems probable that each province 
of the empire retained its local currency’ and its relation to 
the standard currency was a matter for calculation on each 
separate occasion. That few coins of the high standard of fine¬ 
ness of the mddai have reached us is perhaps due to no other 
reason than this, that no old coins that were at all fit for the 
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gold-smiths brazier had any chance of survival through many 
centuries; it is probable that a good part of the Dhavales- 
varam hoard mentioned above has also disappeared in this 
manner. 

The standard hdsu } moreover, derived ultimately from 
Ceylon which had a more ancient and continuous currency 
tradition than the Cola kingdom which came up in the ninth 
and tenth centuries. The tlak-kdsu } Ceylon kaiu, which was 
also half-a-feaianju of the fineness of the 7 rcnc£ai 30 r was current 
in the island as early as the seventh and eighth centuries; 
it is also mentioned in Cola inscriptions from about a.d. 937 
in the reign of Parantaka I. 31 There was close contact be¬ 
tween Ceylon and the Madura country for centuries before 
Parantaka J s conquest of Madura, and the introduction of this 
coin into Cola currency must have been the result of Paran- 
taka’s invasion of Madura and the island of Ceylon. 32 From 
the actual specimens of coins known, the Ceylon type ‘with 
a rude human figure standing on the obverse, and seated on 
the reverse and the traditional Cola type with the seated 
tiger, fish and bow emblems, both may be seen to have exist- 
ed side by side almost from the beginning, the Ceylon type 
being specially suited for circulation in the Pandyan country 
where it may have been long known before. However that 
may be, the main thing was the adoption of the Ceylon stan¬ 
dard, and this took place apparently much earlier than the 
time of Rajaraja. 33 

Besides the gold coins mAdui and kasu and others of 

Karungasu Iocal provenance and uncertain standard, 
the inscriptions mention ‘Karungasu’ or 
‘ikkkarungahi’, the black kasu of Ceylon This coin is also 
apparently traceable to Ceylon, where the ‘mla kakd - 
pona’, a silver coin of the gadyana standard in weight, is 
known to have been in circulation from very early times. 3 ® 
Some of the impure silver coins of the Colas now known may 
be assigned to this series, full-weight or half, as the case may 
be» Copper coins issued by the Cdlas conforming more to 
the standard of the gadyana than of the kalanju are figured 
by Elliot and other writers. 

In an inscription of the thirty-third year of Parantaka I 

from the Madura district, 37 we are told that the ilak-kasit 

C. re 
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was the equivalent of 7^ new akkams* What sort of a coin 
the ak)cam was is not easily decided. It is again mentioned 
in a record 38 of Aditya II, but without any relation to other 
units. In the days of Rajaraja, however, the akkam was 
definitely a twelfth of the kasu^ and therefore a twenty- 
fourth of the Kalanju* It is obvious that the term akkam is 
applied to coins of different value in the Madura and the 
Tanjore inscriptions of Parantaka and Rajaraja; for there is 
much support, as we have seen, from epigraphy for holding 
that the Ilfik-kdsu of Parantaka’s time and Rajaraja’s kdsu 
were of the same value and fineness. 40 


With the growth of the Cola empire as a result of the 
<= a * ri-! conquests of Rajaraja I, the currency system 
currency. °' a Colas was extended over the whole 

empire, including its feudatory provinces. 
The new standard was adopted for instance in the Vehgl 
country about a.d, 100O; 41 'the weight of Rajaraja’s coin is 
found also beyond the limits of his empire, for example, in 
the gold pieces of the Western Calukya Jagadekamalla and 
of the Kadambas of Goa. 42 The ddavalam gadydna of the 
ongalvas in the eleventh century as opposed to gadydna 
perhaps refers to the Cola reformed gold coin/ 44 On the 
other hand, the local varieties of other areas are found in¬ 
truding on occasions into the heart of the Cola empire; about 
a.d. 1049, an Eastern Calukya prince presented to the temple 
at Tiruvaiyaru a sum of 300 Rajarajamadas equal to 3371 
Kabmjus by the fcudmaifcal. 45 

An inscription of the tenth year of Kulottunga I from 

Ratio between Chingleput district gives the ratio bet- 

gold and silver ween the standard ktisu and silver bullion 
by stating that 433 kalarijus of silver 
formed the equivalent of 100 kasus, so that 1 kalanju of gold, 
probabty of the standard fineness of 91 mdttu, was equal to 
a-66 kalanjus of silver. 46 


Examples of various types of the gold kdsu deviating 
more or less from the standard have been given already. The 
go d content of the kasu is clearly stated in several inscrip- 
ions, and it seems probable that in such statements, the 
standard of fineness adopted was that of the madai: this is, 
however, expressly mentioned only in some cases. About 
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a . d , 1063, inscriptions from the North Arcot district seem to 
mention two varieties of kasu containing 8 356 and 7 Tnanjd- 
dis respectively of standard gold; 47 a fcoiu of a little over 6 
manjddis occurs in an inscription of 1077 from Tiruvorriyur, 4 ® 
of 6-813 in a record 1111 from Tiruva^ututai; 43 and 

of exactly 6J manjddis in 1122 at Tiruvarur. 50 Another ins¬ 
cription from the Tanjore district, a . d . 1133, mentions a kdsu 
of the weight of three-fourths of a kalanju, 51 a coin which 
seems to have still kept up the weight of the old modal of the 
gadydna standard. Even so late as 1152 a fcaiu of the gold 
content of a third of a katanju is mentioned in an inscription 
from Alangudi . 519 

These coins with a substantial gold content are, however, 

exceptional instances of the survival of old 
Debasement, , v ,, j . . . t 

issues or very limited new issues mmted 

from time to time; for the general history of Cola currency 

seems to have been marked by a progressive deterioration. 

While the ‘Ceylon type' issues of Rajaraja I are usually of 

fairly good gold, all the available specimens of later monarchs 

beginning from Rajadhiraja I are of very base gold, ‘or rather 

silver washed with gold/ 52 

From the time of Kulottunga III, the term kdsu comes to 
be applied to a copper coin of rather low value 
The new kasu. its content must have varied greatly 

from place to place, or, what seems equally likely, with each 
issue. While two to three palangdsus were quite enough to 
endow a lamp in this period, 53 1100 current Jcasus were 
needed for a lamp being maintained during services in a 
temple, and 9000 for a perpetual lamp, 54 In another case, 200 
new kdsus sufficed for a lamp, 55 An inscription of the twen¬ 
tieth year of Rajendra III states that the kalanju of gold was 
then equal to 411 7] 13 fcdstis, 56 And a Pandya inscription of 
the thirteenth century from the Salem district (Aragalur) 
states that one hundred Soliya kdsus went to the fanam , 57 
Coppers of various sizes usually with the legend Rajaraja on 
them can still be picked up easily in the bazaars of South 
Indian cities, and they, no doubt, are the kdsus of these later 
Cola inscriptions. Of the copper issues of the later monarchs, 
Codrington says 5 ® that they are ‘of the same design as the 
coins of Rajaraja I, but the human figure is more degraded 
and the legend roughly executed, the Ja sometimes being 
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reversed. In the degradation of the type various stages are 
visible, and it is probable that the coins were issued by var¬ 
ious latei kings following the old model without alteration 
of name. The better executed and presumably older speci¬ 
mens with a flat blank about ‘76 inch in width, and a weight 
of some 63 grains, may be the new kasu or rather its double.’ 

The tiramam is occasionally found mentioned in inscrip- 
riramam. tions; it is not clear if it was a coin or only 

a smaller unit of reckoning. At Kahclpuram, 
in a . d . 1076, six tiramams went to the 1oasu*» while more than 
foity yeais later, the kisu was the equal of seven tiramams® 0 
in the Ramnad district. 

Though the weight and fineness of the standard gold coin 

Multi licit - of ° f tHe realm were fairly dete nninate, there 
weight* systerns° stl ^ 6x ' ste d a large variety of systems of 
weighing and assaying. Without stopping to 
give an exhaustive account of these systems, a few examples 
may be given to illustrate the general conditions that pre¬ 
vailed. The mention of Videlvidugu-kal used for weighing 
gold at Kumaravayalur in the Trichinopoly area 60 ® in an ins¬ 
cription of Aditya I may be some indication that continuity 
m the system of weights and measures was ordinarily sought 
to be maintained irrespective of dynastic changes' In the 
Tanjore inscriptions of Rajaraja, two different weight units 
are found used, the adavallan for weighing gold and the 
daksviameruvitankan for jewels. Outside Tanjore may be 
noticed the ‘stone used for weighing Rajarajan-kasu’ at Tiru- 
varm-ei the vaiyagattdr-kdl at Tirumalavadi,« the videl- 
vidugu-kal at Tiruccendurai 63 and Paluvuri* and the kempd- 
wgarasu-mrai at Tadi-malingi,65 or simpIy thg stone used ^ 

« T 'kantha-caturvedi-mangalam (Tiruverum- 

bur . The absolute weights of these different units are not 
easily determmed but they all used the same denominations 
of kahnju divided into 20 vumjiidis, each manjadi being the 
equivalent of two kunris. The fineness of gold' is likewise 

and standard, expres ;^_m different ways. The fineness of 
of fineness of & * nadai and that of sembon (red-gold) 

gold. have already been mentioned. Of these, the 

„ - f t . \ erm !red gold ’ was applied to gold purified 
and t es ed according to certain prescribed methods;** apP a- 

ently it was the same as tulai-pon or tulai-nirai-pon. Some- 
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times, the fineness is explained in terms of touch—as nine 
utiittu by the kdsu-Tiirai-kal.® 8 ‘Of the fineness of palangdsu’ 
and of the fineness prescribed by the (royal) treasury’ (tdlac- 
cemmai) 69 are other expressions that are employed in the 
early inscriptions of the period. There was thus no uniform* 
ity either in the actual units of gold currency in circulation 
or in the standard of weight and fineness adopted in different 
areas for the regulation of local transactions. The need for 
‘gold committees’ which were set up by different village- 
assemblies for testing gold is thus clear. 

The same diversity of usage marks the systems of land, 
liquid and grain measures adopted in dif- 
ferent areas. The nilam or veli , called 
vatikd in Sanskrit in the Anbil plates, was the unit measure 
of land. 70 It was divided into $, i, £, 1120, l!80. and 1|320, a 
secondary series (the first fcil) of 1|320 of this primary series, 
and a tertiary (1J320) 2 (the second kil) of the same; 71 even 
a third Ictl series (1 [ 320) 3 seems to be occasionally 
employed. 7 ® 

How exactly the measurement of land was carried out to 
such minute accuracy is not known. But the system of 
measurement by veli which was an ancient one in the Cola 
country spread over the other parts of Southern India with 
the Cola empire and apparently disappeared with it. Cola 
inscriptions in the Pandya country for instance used this 
system, which is not found there either before or after the 
Colas. For all the minute care bestowed in the inscriptions 
from Tanjore and elsewhere on the fractional sub-divisions 
of the veli, the extent of the veli seems itself to have been 
somewhat indeterminate. The length of the rod (kol) used is 
gathered from expressions like the 16-span-kol, 73 the kadigaik- 
kalattu-kol™ sfi-p&da-kdl? 5 the mdligai-kol™ and so on. Not 
only did the extent of the kuli differ with the length of the 
measuring rod used, but the number of kulis that made up a 
md or ieru, 77 the twentieth of the veli, also varied consider¬ 
ably. In Kilur in South Arcot, the mi contained 256 kulis by 
the 16 span rod in the sixth year of Rajendra I; 78 in the same 
year in the Tanjore district (Tiruvaduturai) one hundred 
kulis by the mdligaikol made up the md. 79 About twelve years 
later, in Tiruvamattur not far from Kilur, 200 kulis by the 
16 span rod were reckoned to the md.®° In land-measures, as 
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in currency, therefore, the same tendency to standardisation 
on the part of the central government can be traced by the 
side of the persistence of local usage. The mdligai-kol (the 
rod of the palace), and the 100-kuli-ma as well as the spread 
of the uclt-umt outside the Cola country proper may be taken 
as evidence of the attempt to impose a uniform system on the 
provinces. In the temple at Tiruvalangadu in the Tanjore 
district the length of the standard kol (rod) is marked on the 
stone wall and on the gopuram, to conform to the kol found 
engraved on the wall of the Tanjore temple.® 1 

How little these efforts at standardisation succeeded is 
clear from the chaos of measuring standards revealed by the 
later Cola inscriptions. At Tmivorriyur, in a.d. 1072, the ueli 
comprised 2000 kulis by the sixteen-span rod; 82 while in 1204 
it is equated to 6^ pddagams in Uttaramerur. 83 The md was 
made up of 138 kulis in 1097 at Tirukkadaiyur. 84 and of 128 
kulis by the standard of the sabKd of Tiruvaduturai in 1110 85 
the same sabhd employing in the very next year another 
measure by which the md was 100 kulis. m Again, in the South 
Arcot district, the md was reckoned at 512 kulis by the 
fourteen span rod in 1138 j 87 and the same number of kulis to 
the md is found in a record from Muniyur (Tanjore district) 
in 1220, the length of the rod, however, not being specified in 
this case. 83 And a mu of 513 kulis is found in Valuvur in the 
same district in the reign of Rajadhiraja II. 89 This list is by 
no means exhaustive; it is seldom that we have the data for 
converting one unit into another as is found in some records 
of the sabkd of Tiruvaduturai which equate mds of their 
measure to six mds of the survey, and six mds and a kmyi 
to eight mds according to the general survey which took 100 
mds to the kuli ®° 

The same characteristic, marks the liquid and grain 
measures used in different places, and numerous kinds of ndli 
and Tnarakkal find mention in the inscriptions. From the 
Tanjore inscriptions it becomes clear that the Adavalldn equal 
to Rdjakesari was adopted as the standard in the accounts of 
the capital city and perhaps of the empire in the time of 
Rajaraja I. Possibly, the same measure is referred to as 
Arumolidevan in the reigns of Rajendra and Rajadhiraja. 91 
though the name Rujakesari also continued in use.®* The dis¬ 
tinction between this standard measure Rajakesari and an- 
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other called Vidividangan is dearly brought out in a record 
of the twenty-sixth year of Rajaraja I from Tiruvamattur stat¬ 
ing that a surplus was left as a result of measuring paddy by 
the Vidividangan instead of by the Rdjakesan* 9 * Koneialam 
(Covelong) and Kacci-ppedu^inran were other measures 
used in Chingleput * 94 It would seem, however, that better 
success attended the effort to standardise liquid and grain 
measures than in other directions; at any rate, after the reign 
of Rajaraja I the inscriptions seem to mention fewer varieties 
of these measures than of land measures or gold weights* 

Another standardised unit of value was, strangely 
enough, the adu (lit* sheep) which was the 
The ddu- equivalent of a sum enough to yield one 

measure of ghl per annum as interest; in the sixteenth year 
of Rajendra I, 25 kdsus were equal to 22 | such ddus, 95 giving 
as many measures of ghi in the year* The fractional ddus 
(sheep) mentioned in inscriptions ^ 6 can be understood only 
if they are taken to be fractions of a monetary unit, and not 
of the live animal. 

The year is reckoned generally at 360 days, but instances 
also occur where calculations are based on 
The year. a year 355 days * 97 It is well known that 

Hindu astronomical works like the Suryasiddhdnta and the 
Siddhanta Siromani mention, among others, both these 
reckonings and prescribe the particular purposes for which 
each may be used* In the Cola inscriptions, however, we find 
both reckonings used for the same purpose, e*cj, r for calculat¬ 
ing the quantity of ght necessary for the maintenance of 
lamps* 
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TABLES OF MAIN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES IN THE INSCRIPTIONS 


1 , Liquid and grain measure : — 


2 sevi^u 
5 sevidu 
2 alakku 
2 ulakku 
2 uri 
8 nail 
2 kurupi 

2 padakku 

3 tuni 

2 * Weight of gold : — 


— 1 pidi 

— * aiakku 
= 1 ulakku 

— 1 uri 

^ 1 nali 

— 1 kuruni 

== 1 padakku 

= 1 tupi or kadi 98 

— 1 kalam 


One mahjadi — 2 kunri — 10 ma = 40 kai>L 

Twenty mahjadi — one kalanju (about 68 to 72 grains). 

Note.— The md and kani are usually 1|20 and 1|80 when ap¬ 
plied to a veli of land. Hultzsch conjectures (SII. 
ii, p. 65 n.) very plausibly that originally the md and 
kani had the same fractional value even here, and 
were subdivisions of a unit of 2 manjadis or a tenth 
of the kalanju; coins called fanams were usually a 
tenth of the standard kalanju in weight; and the 
pana-tukkam (panam-weight) has always been a 
tenth of the kalanju. In 273 of 1927 (Vik. 3 , $iva- 
puram) the md is really 1[20 k&su. 


o. Linear- measure used in measuring icons;_ 


8 torai (rice-corn) 
12 viral 
2 san 


one viral (finger). 
one sai> (span), 
one mujam (cubit). 
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20* 210 of 1897; 176 of 1897. 

21. 48 of 1893. 

22. 586 of 1907. 

23. 360 of 1919, 311 of 1929. ARE. 1929. 11, 38. 

24* 674 of 1904* 

25* 266 of 1921, and several others. 

26. op. cit* p. 86. 

27* 228 of 1923. 

2B * 105 of 1925; also 571 of 1904 for a kdsu of slightly less value* 
Both of Rajaraja I. 

29. 5 of 1890. 

30* 25 and 156 of 1895; also 252 of 1915. The word flam came to 
mean ‘gold* in Tamil; and this sense is known to the JDiadkaram; but 
I have not come across any early use of the word in this sense* Can it 
be that the meaning was derived from the fact that the Uak~ka&u was 
a gold coin? 

31. 435 of 1904* 

32. Codrington, p, 73* 

33* Contra Codrington, p. 84. It is perhaps worth noting that the 
so-called Lankesvara type of Rajaraja I (Desikachari, South Indian 
Coins, p* 183) is not a Cola coin, but most probably belongs to the 
Ceylonese fCahduanu series and that the legend on it is now read as 
*&t! Lanka Yibhu T . Codrington. op, cit p* 54* Unfortunately, Desika- 
chari does not give the weight of his specimen of this type* The copper 
‘KodaTtdaratna' coins (Desikachari, p* 66) are also clearly Pandyan, not 
Cola* 

34. SIL iii, 120; 242 of 1907; 238 and 266 of 1923* 

35. Codrington, pp* 13-4. 

C. 79 
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36. Elliot, No. 152 is full weight; so also Nos. 26 and 27 described 
by Hultzsch at I A. 1896, p. 321 which from the title C5|a-narayana may 
now be ascribed to Eajaraja who gets the same title in one of the Mysore 
inscriptions. One coin at p. 317 I A. 1896 is half weight, 30 gr. Another, 
in the same place, of 51^ grains, is near Elliot No. 153 which is 52-2 
grains. 

37. SIL iii f 106. This kdiu is also mentioned in 435 of 1904, year 30. 

38. 275 of 1923. The Aba was again a fraction piece of the Ceylon 
Kahdvanuva } and, like the Jcdsu, may have been derived from there. 
Codrington, p. 58. 

39. Sit. ii, 7. 

40. Codrington has demonstrated conclusively (pages 71-74) that 
the Colas borrowed their standard from Ceylon where it had a long and 
continuous history before the Cola occupation. The older view that 
its use was established in Ceylon, as a result of the Cola occupation of 
the island* (Rapson) is therefore the exact reverse of the truth. See 
also Smith (Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum) JMC. I, pp, 327-8. 

A careful study of the epigraphical evidence, however, does not 
seem to support Codrington^ theory of the reform of the coinage by 
Rajarija I, (sect, 23, p. 7) which rests so far as I am able to see on 
two facts: (a) the mention of palangdMi in 629 of 1916 of the 27th 
year of the king and (b) the weight' of the lost gold coin (Elliot No. 151) 
with the grantha legend Uttama-solan (pages 7 and 74), These facts 
are susceptible of other explanations, and the fixed relation of the Cola 
kasu=Ilakkasu^V 2 kalanju is anterior to Rajaraja’s time as is seen from 
25 of 1895 of the 24th year of Parantaka I, 156 of 1895 and 241 of 1923, 
of the time Parantaka II (Sundara Cola) and Aditya II respectively. 

The ndgari legends on the Cola coins seem to appear first under Raja- 
raja I replacing grantha legends of the earlier period, cf. the woodcut of 
the Uttama-Cola gold coin in CSL It is not possible to decide if this marks 
a further stage in the growth of Ceylonese influence on Cola coinage, 
or, what is equally, if not more, probable, the result of North Indian 
&aiva influences beginning to operate in the Cola court. On the latter 
hypothesis, the ndgari script must have first been employed on the 
mainland, and thence spread to Ceylon. 

41. I A. xxv, p, 321. 

42. JMC, 1, pp, 313-4. 

43. EC. i, 49. 

44. Codrington, p. 8. 

45. 221 of 1894. The Cola mtida was just one fcalanju by this leal. 
144 of 1925. 

46. 211 of 1922. 

47. 157 of 1916; 5 of 1890. 

48. 401 of 1896, 

49. 150 of 1925, 

50. 563 of 1904. 

51. 509 of 1912; Codrington, op, eit. p, 85, 

51a. 521 of 1920. 

52. Codrington, op, cit. p, 73. 

53. 40 of I960; 449 of 1902. 
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54. 264 of 1913; 63 of 1892. 

55. 449 of 1902. 

56. 522 of 1922, 

57. 439 of 1913. 

58. op. tit. p. 85. 

59. 1 of 1893. 

60. 284 of 1923. 

60a. 141 of 1936-7, ARE. II. 20. 

61. 680 of 1919. 

62. 1 of 1920. 

63. 316 of 1903. 

64. 353 of 1918. 

65. 491 of 1911. 

66 . 100 of 1892. 

67. SIL iii, p. 229 n. 5. 

68. TAS. iv, pp. 139-41. 

69. 50 of 1925; 356 of 1924. 

70. The Tanjore veli today is 6-7 acres. Possibly the ancient unit 
was not different. 

71. SI1. Ii, p. 48 n«. 

72. SJI. ii, p. 64, paragraph 15. 

73. 261 of 1902; 344 of 1912; 18 of 1922; SIL iii. 64. Fourteen spans 
in 229 of 1910, twenty in 413 of 1922; twelve in 104 of 1928. 

74. 160 and 172 of 1921. 

75. 87 of 1900. 

76. 99 of 1914; 102 of 1925. 

77. 250 of 1902. 

78. 261 of 1902. 

79. 102 of 1925. 

80. 18 of 1922. 

81. 93, 97 of 1926. 

82. SIL iii, 64. 

83. 76 of 1898. 

84. 243 of 1925. 

85. 155 of 1925. This record says that 4% was of this measure 
were equal to six mas by the general survey; is this only an approxi¬ 
mation? 
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150 of 1925. 
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179-81 of 1918. 
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607 of 1902. 
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428 of 1912. 
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155 and 144 of 1925. 
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401 of 1921; 262 of 1921. 
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Chapter XXIV 


EDUCATION AND LEARNING 

Universal education is a modem ideal. Modem India 

The Old ideal. does not appear yet to have quite accepted 
it. The ancient ideal of education in India 
was do each according to his capacity’, capacity being measur- 
edby the teacher in accordance not only with the pupil’s 
individual aptitudes but his birth and station in life. What is 
now known as industrial or technical education was largely 
carried on in the homes of the artisans under conditions 
governed by caste rules and custom. 

Little evidence of a direct character is available on the 

Literacy. Spread ° f literac y or the extent to which it 

was generally valued. But one may hazard 
the conjecture that the percentage of literacy in the popula¬ 
tion was not lower, it was probably higher 1 than the extremely 
low level revealed by recent censuses. The village school 
assembling under the shade of a tree or in the verandahs of 
temples and mathas was a common institution, and its teacher 
(witti) 2 was among the staff of employees remunerated from 
the common land held by the village. The free school at 
Panaiyavaram, 3 South Arcot, mentioned in an undated record 
belonged, most probably, to this type. Stone masons and cop¬ 
per smiths were to be found everywhere to engrave inscrip¬ 
tions on stone and copper, and the work was often done with 
remarkable accuracy and art. The corrupt and colloquial 
forms of words and phrases in several of the inscriptions show 
that the work was generally entrusted to workmen who were 
just literate, but were no scholars. The maintenance of the 
complex records of the government, local and central, and the 
employment for this purpose of a considerable staff of officers 
and clerks may have stimulated then as now the resort to 
scholastic education as an avenue to public employment. 
There can be no doubt that the elaborate bureaucracy set up 
by the growing Cola empire perceptibly increased the demand 
for the services of such men. 
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Popular education in a wide sense was amply provided for 
by the recitation and exposition in temples 
^Popular anc j other public places of the national epics 

like the Raimyana and the Mahdbhdrata, and 
the Puranas, Sometimes the elements of philosophy from the 
stand-point of particular sects were also similarly expounded, 
for instance the Sivadharma 4 Somasiddhanta, and Ramanuja- 
bhajsya. 


Higher education was generally denominational in 
character and pursued in schools and col- 
educlfo leges attached to mathas and temples. The 

matha, the pallt and the vihara were centres 
of learning which often owned large libraries and transmitted 
by successive copyings a vast mass of manuscript literature on 
a variety of topics which increased in volume and diversity 
from generation to generation. Besides numberless little 
endowments for the pursuit of particular branches of study, 
like the Mimamsa of Prabhakara, 5 and grammar (Vya- 
karana), 6 under the guidance of individual teachers, there 
were in existence colleges for general higher education, which 
provided instruction in various branches of study and com¬ 
prised a large number of teachers and pupils commanding all 
the facilities for intellectual intercourse provided by a com¬ 
mon life in the same place, if not also under the same roof. 
Even these large institutions were fully endowed and all the 
places in these colleges were free places filled by the most 
deserving pupils chosen from a group of competitors for 
admission to each course of study. These mediaeval South 
Indian colleges have not had the advantage of a full descrip¬ 
tion from the pen of a curious and observant foreigner like 
I-tsing, or of having been buried underground for centuries 
and then suddenly revealed by the spade of the excavator. 
But contemporary inscriptions bear eloquent testimony to the 
great work done in their day by some of these Hindu centres 
of higher learning and the extent to which they enlisted the 
sympathy and appreciation of a thoughtful and generous 
public. The existence of a Vedic school, Chandoga-fddaip- 
puTO/m, endowed by a member of the village executive 
(dlimganom) of Kamappullur (Kappalur, N, Arcot) with land 
he bought from the sabhd, i£ attested by two inscriptions of 
the reigns of Parantaka I and Sundara Cola.** About aj>, 999, 
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the Mahasabha of Aniyur (now Anur, Chingleput Dt.) pro¬ 
vided a bhattavrtti for the teaching of Veda, grammar (Aspd- 
dkyayi ) and other subjects. The bhatta, it was laid down, 
must be well-versed in the Vedas and should be able to teach 
F anin i-vya kar an a, the Alankara, and the twenty-chapters of 
the Mimamsa, He was not only to teach his pupils but also 
feed them. The mention of twenty chapters of Mimamsa is 
notable; we have now only sixteen, the rest are believed to 
have been lost, but were still current in the reign of Raja- 

Ennayiram. r5ja ^ reign of ^ndra I, the 

sabha of Rajarajacaturvedimangalam (Enna- 
yiram), in South Arcot, resolved in the presence of an officer 
of the king's government, to arrange for the feeding of the 
puptfs and the remuneration of the teachers of a college in 
accordance with the terms of an order made by the king him¬ 
self J From the words of the inscription it is not easy to say 
v hethei the college was founded on this occasion, or had been 
in existence for some time before Rajendra came forward to 
give it such splendid support. However that may be, the 
details recorded in the inscription give an accurate idea of 
the strength of the college, the popularity of the different 
courses, the relative esteem in which teachers of different sub¬ 
jects were held in so far as this may be judged from their 
respective salaries, and the average cost of maintaining pupils 
of different grades. The provision in this record contem¬ 
plates 270 junior students and 70 senior students and a teach¬ 
ing staff of 14 persons. Among the junior students, Brahma- 
caris, forty studied the elements of grammar according to the 
Rilpavatdra, and the rest were learning the Vedas by rote- 
75 devoting themselves to the Rg- and 75 to the Yajur-veda, 
twenty to each of the Vajasaneya-, and the Chandoga- and 
Talavakara- samas, ten to the Atharva-Veda and the remain¬ 
ing ten to the Baudayana-grbyn, -kalpa, and gana. Each of 
these junior pupils was allowed six nails of paddy per diem. 
The seventy senior pupils (chdtras) had an allowance of ten 
mhs each, and were studying three advanced subjects—Vya- 
karana 25, Prabhakara Mimamsa 35 and the Vedanta 10. It 
will be noticed that, in the courses of study, while all the four 
Vedas are represented, there is only one sutra of Rgveda. 
The use of the Rupdvatdra as an introduction to the elements 
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of Sanskrit grammar in Rajendra’s reign, 8 the popularity of 
the Mlmamsa of Prabhakara almost to the exclusion of the 
Bhatta school, Sa and, if the whole college was a Vaisnava 
institution, as most probably it was, the mention of Vidanta 
of the Visistadvaita school as a subject of study long before 
the great Bhasya of Ramanuja came into existence, should 
also be noted as of particular significance to the history of 
Sanskrit learning in South India. Among teachers, the largest 
daily allowance in grain of one kalam and a third went to the 
professor of Vedanta; the nambis who taught the Mlmamsa 
and Vyakarana came next, getting one kalam each. All the 
others were on the same level receiving only three feurunis 
or a fourth of a kalam per diem. Besides these daily allow¬ 
ances of grain, all the teachers and ch&tras (senior pupils) 
except the professor of Vedanta got other allowances in gold 
—at the rate of one kalanju per adhydya taught in the case 
of Vyakarana and Mlmamsa teachers, entitling them to 
8 kalanjus and 12 kalanjus respectively for a whole course, 
and a half kalanju per head per annum for all the rest. To 
make money by teaching Vedanta was prohibited by law and 
custom, and this, apparently, was the reason why no payment 
in gold was offered to the teacher of Vedanta, Another col¬ 
lege, quite similar to that at Ennayiram, was maintained at 
Tribhuvani, near Pondicherry 9 There were in it 260 students 
and 12 teachers. The subjects of study were 
Trihhuvam. generally those prescribed at Ennayiram; 
the Prabhakaram is not mentioned, but other new subjects 
come in, like the Satyasadha sutras, Manu sdstra and Vai- 
khanasa sdstra, besides Bharat a, R&mayana , these last being 
expounded to popular audiences rather than taught as school 
subjects. The daily allowances to students and teachers were 
all in grain; the junior students were allowed six measures 
each and the senior eight; among teachers, the professor of 
Vedanta got a kalam and a sixth, while the others received 
varying allowances ranging from one kalam to a fourth of it. 
The inscription of the thirtieth year of Rajadhiraja, a.d. 1048 
which records these facts, also exempts the teachers and stu¬ 
dents of the college from active service on the committees of 
the village-assembly in accordance with a resolution of the 
sabha. 
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Next we have the celebrated Tirurn ukku^al inscription 

Tlmaukk^ul ^"sjendra, A - D - l067 ‘ 16 ^ hiserip- 
tiou contains a very detailed account of the 
entile budget of rectipte and expenses in the local temple of 
MiUiavi^nijj *nd the schedule of expenses included provision 
for ix college a.nd a hospital. The college was a comparatively 
small institution aad only two Vedas (Rg and Yajus) and 
Vyaluita^a with fi lipaset^ra were taught in it* Provision 
was made for one teacher and ten pupils for the studying of 
each of the two V ed^ and for one teacher and twenty pupils 
in the Yy Parana school The Veda teachers were remime* 
rated at the rate of one jMdafckti of paddy per day and four 
gold k&xus per annum,, while the teacher OJ Vyakarana was 
paid a fkrai—twie» b padakku *—per diem and ten per 

annum. It is dear that the Veda school was only what is now 
called an a school where pupils are 

framed to repeat the text by rote. The pupils were provided 
not only with food on the basis of 1* ndlis of rice per dimi 
*inti suitable side dishes, but with mats for sleeping on* oil for 
them heads on Satuidays (fifty-on n Saturdays being counted 
to the year), and a night Light. There were also two women 
servants who looked after the menial service required by the 
schools and their pupils. 

An inscription of the third year of Vikramiic5}a, 
A_n, 1121“ from Tkuv^dutujm, mentions ihnt among person* 

M * j £ Wht> WGre t0 ** itld “ a in that place 

SC ™ of medicine and grammar, 

learners of Vasbhaia’s A?fiiigakTda V v, of 
Cnreleasejiikita and of the RupamtMru. In the thirteenth 
regoal year of Kuloiiunga II twelve veils of land were set 
apart for tun Bha((&s versed in Veda and susstra, one &ivacaryii. 
Mid one vaidya (physician) at Peruv£JQr in S. Aicot; they 
were all provided with houses to the north and west of the 
temple; the endowment was made by Rujendraiola Sam bu va¬ 
ra^ an who also provided IanfIs fur the Vci[u]u tenants of these 
Bhattea and remitted the podikdcul fees on the dasodaiia and 
agoram. lands, 114 Another inscription of a.d, 1213 from Tiruvoj- 
riyur recapitulates the legend of Siva expounding the four- 
*T.~, - tee ° Vyakaraija sutra* to Pacini, localises 

W^ hw ^gend in the Vyakar^a-dana-mandapa 
m the tempi* of Tiruvoreiyir, aD d records 
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an endowment of sixty-five velis of land towards the mainte¬ 
nance of a school of Vyakarana in the mandapa and of the 
mandapa itself in proper repair, 1113 From Tiruviclaikkali in 
the Tanjore district, we have yet another inscription, dated 
a,d* 1229, which provides for the free feeding in the local 
matha of Brahmin students of the Vedanta from the Malabar 
country, 12 An undated inscription which may be assigned 
to the latter half of the thirteenth century mentions the 
foundation of a library (Sarasvafi-hhanddrani) in the Sriran- 
gam temple by PalapaUi Nilakantha Nayakar who also set up 
the image of Hayagrlva, Sarasvatl, and Veda-Vyasa in the 
mandapa housing the library and provided for their daily 
worship, 123 There were, besides, several endowments for 
rewarding merit and distinction attained in these scholastic 
pursuits, like the one at Kamarasavalli, dated a,d. 998, to those 
who recited portions of the Talavakara-sama. 13 There 
were also other organisations of a learned character like the 
Gkatiha of Vembarrur 14 of which only the names have come 
down to us, 


While we thus find much evidence on the nature and 
organisation of higher studies in Sanskrit, it 
Tamil Studies. * s somewhat disappointing that we are left 

with practically no tangible evidence on the state of Tamil 
learning; yet there can be no doubt that the numerous viathas, 
the names of which are recorded in inscriptions all over the 
country, did serve as more or less important centres for the 
promotion of learning, religious and secular, in the Tamil 
language. We may be certain that then, as now, it was one 
of the principal tasks of the mathas to train the bands of cho¬ 
risters who sang the Tiruppadiyam in the temples. 


1. Cf, Elphinstone —History of India,5 p, 205, 

2. 17 of 1920. 

3. 323 of 1917, 

4. 321 of 1917; 403 of 1896; 493 of 1919. 

5. 233 of 1911; 333 of 1923. 

6. 18 of 1898; 202 of 1912. 

6a. 268 and 270 of 1938-39, ARE. H, 12. 

6b, 76 of 1932-3, ARE. H, 22, N. L. Rao refers me to Mtmamsa- 
Darsana , ed, Prajna Pathasala-mandala-granthamala, about the twenty 
chapters. 
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r m or 1917 , are, ism 

8. Dharmakirti, the author of the flfipdJMtura, must have lived 
much earlier than the 12th century, the date assigned to him by 
M. R.mgncharya in his edition of the Bupfuafifiro, v , *v. 

8a. This may have been due to (ho common epistemological sUiml- 
point of the Vii?nava VUi$4Wvkiit* and Prahhakora mimamso in hold¬ 
ing that all knowledge la valid. 

9. 176 of 1919 

10. IK of 1915, El, x*i, pp m (T 

11. 159 of 1925. 

11a. 512 of 1837-38, ARE, IT, 38, 

Hb. 202 of 1912. 

12. 276 of 1925. 

12a. 138 of 1928-9, ARE U, 70. 

13. 76 of 1911. 843 of 1917 from EjmuyrUun provides for presents 
to reciters of uU the Vedas. 

14. 293 of 1908. 


Chapter XXV 
RELIGION 


The temple and the matha were die two greet gifts of 
mediaeval Hinduism to Southern India. It 
Temple and was under the Colas that these institutions 
entered on u process of gradual expansion 
and adaptation, wliicli attracted the imagination of the popu¬ 
lace and the benefactions ol the rich; they thus reached a 
secure position of ascendancy over the Buddhist vihtim and 
Jain paiti, and this position they retained almost unimpaired 
till our own time. In the stress of the conflict with heretical 
rivals who denied the sanctity of the Veda and questioned 
the existence of the Deity, there arose within Hinduism a 
tendency to clone up ils ranks, and foster a religious syncre¬ 
tism which found room within the fold of its orthodoxy for 
all forms of theislic belief. This ayncretixm was based on the 
conception of Triinfrrti, the threefold manifest a lion of the 
same godhead, 

[n the eighth and ninth centuries, Southern India pro- 

duced the two great Hindu champions 
The hatkgrautrf. Kumgraa ^ gani:ara who f oug ht the battle 

of ancient Brahmanism against heresy, though there was 
‘little persecution in our sense of the word', 1 The stories of 
persecution are late popular legends that were put into melo¬ 
dious verse by the pious credulity of the author of the Fenya 
PurmiajFi, Under ilm leadership of Sankara, Hinduism ab¬ 
sorbed many of the distinctive features of the speculative 
system and the practical organisation of latter day Buddhism. 
This is the chief reason why, on the one hand. Buddhism was 
so completely banished from Southern India in later times, 
and on the other, the opponents of Sankara's system found it 
easy to stigmatise him as a Buddhist in disguise, 

The battle mgfthmt heresy had been joined* however, long 
before Sankara^ day by the great S&aiva Hayanars and the 
Vai^iava Alvars- The ‘emotional theism' of these masters 
of popular song, Vu ruling in the parallel channels of Vi^uism 
and ^aivism 1 is in many ways the most characteristic product 
ol Tamil religious experience. The great work done by these 
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holy men who traversed the whole of the Tamil land several 
times over, singing, preaching and organising, has ever since 
been treasured by a grateful posterity in 
legend. aUtiful beautiful legends which are significant even 
in their anachronisms. One such tale is 
that of a friendly meeting between Ranasambandar and Tiru- 
mangai Alvar. The earliest narrative of this incident acces¬ 
sible to us is that of the Divyasuricarita. 2 Sambandar, the 
opponent of Jainism, is said to have gone forth from Shiyali 
in his eagerness to meet the great Vaisnava antagonist of 
Buddhism and to invite him to Shiyali. Tirumangai would 
not set foot in a city which had no temple of Visnu, and 
Sambandar overcame the objection by disclosing the exis¬ 
tence of an ancient image of Visnu that had once stood in a 


temple, since ruined, and was being regularly worshipped at 
the time by an arcaka in his private dwelling. Sambandar 
and Tirumangai then entered Shiyali together; there Tiru¬ 
mangai composed some hymns which Sambandar admired 
greatly, and before leaving for his own city of Alinagar, he 
induced some rich persons engaged in embellishing the Siva 
temple to undertake the renovation of that of Visnu as well 
and to shed their hostility to the sister creed. Impossible as 
history ,3 this beautiful legend enshrines the belief in the com¬ 
mon mission of Saivism and Vaisnavism, entertained by the 
Tamil Vaisnavas of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. In 
stemming ^he strong current of anti-Vedic heresy, the alvdrs 
and the ndyanars had laboured together in the past, and what 
was more natural for their successors than to bring together 
the great Saiva antagonist of Jainism and the equally great 
Vaisnava opponent of Buddhism. Let it also be noted that 
the currency of such a story in the eleventh and early twelfth 
centuries implies that Saivism and Vaisnavism had not yet 
developed the relentless sectarian hostility that usually 
characterised their relations in later times. The story of the 
ola persecution of Ramanuja, however, may be said to mark 
the beginning of sectarian intolerance within the fold of 
Hinduism; and the legend of the meeting of Sambandar and 
irumangai was, perhaps, but the expression of the wistful 
memory of happier times. 


Under the Colas of the line of Vijayalaya may be said 
to commence the Silver Age of South Indian Saivism and 
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Vai^^VLsm. Difficult as it is to propose precise dales in the 
present state of the evidence* wu may still be certain dial the 
sacra.d hymns of the ndyandts and the ulpdrs were arranged in 
canonical form some time in the eleventh century. 


Nambi Andar Nambi, the author who arranged the Saiva 
Canon substantially in the form in .which we 
now find it* was moat probably a contem¬ 
porary of Hajaraja 1 and Raj end ra I. The 


The ^aiva 
Canon. 


account of his life and work given in a short Pur&na attri¬ 
buted tu Umapati Siva Ae&rya of the early fourteenth ctm- 
tury seems to conserve, in the midst ol much legendary mat¬ 
ter, a fairly correct account of the growth of the canon in 
the hands, of Nambi himself and his successors. It has been 


said that the Inclusion, in the canon* of Nambi’s own poem:-; 
and those of other writers like Karuvur Devar, manifestly 
later than Raja raja's reign, and the title Abhaya and Kola- 
sekhara given by Uuiapati to the Cola king who was Namhi’s 
contemporary, imply a later date for the redaction of the 
canon 4 Even in Nambis time, difficulty was experienced in 
making the collection of hymns complete—a s may l>e seen 
froni the hymn on Tiruvidaivayil by ftanasambaudar* un¬ 
known to the canon, and preserved in an inscription* 5 and 
from the legend of the destruction by white ants of the bulk 
of the palm leaves containing the hymns. 


The practice of reciting these hymns in temples had 
come into vogue long before the time of 
riruppjirfjyj* m R£jaraja. At Lulgudi and Alliir in the 

Trichinopoly district are found inscriptions of the reign of 
Parottlaka J ? providing for Brahmins Hinging the Thu p pud i 
yam during the daily service in Lhe temples.^ Earlier than 
Paruuiaku h reign, in the reign of the Poltava Vijaya-Nondi- 
Vikrama Varman, reciters of the Tiruppadiyam are enu¬ 
merated in a of persons employed in the service of a 
temple at Tiru valiant. 7 The inference is dear that the hymns 
had attained the status of divine literature long before Nambi 
Andar Kambi collected and edited them in the standard form 
in which they have reached us. From the reign of Parantakti 
1 there in a regular series of endownmenW 5 recorded in epi¬ 
graphs of the Cole and Tondai countries fur die recitation of 
these hymns in temples, to the accompaniment of musical 
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instruments. The mention oi a Devuranayokam, Superin¬ 
tendent of Devaran!, in the reign of Rajendm l t implies that 
there was a regular state department controlling thin work 
and securing its proper performance; it is not deer if the 
sphere of its activity was limited to Tanjore or extended to 
other places. 8 - 1 In Nallur in South Arcot, provision was made 
in the reign of Kulottunga III fur the singing of Tiruccdlal 
and Ttrirtienihdvai of MSpikka-vasagar and for sdfcfcai-fctittit 
on special occasions in the temple of Nalla-niiyanar; Tintwem- 
Ijivai was divided into inudnl-, irap£fitn-pd££u, and fcodnlfc- 
koppti, and the right to sing each sold to different detwrfidi- 
ynr.ff* In another temple, Ulaganatha of Ulaganallm (S. 
Arcot), the assignment of dance and song to separate dancing 
girls on separate days of the festival is recorded in another 
inscription.^ 

The history of Vais^ava hymnolugy in the period was 

, quite similar. Tradition confers upon Natho- 

Canon? 0 " muni the honour of having done for Valkova 

lyrics what Ntunbi Ajid« r Nambi achieved 
for the $aiva ones. If Snoatha who seams to be mentioned 
in the Anbil plates 9 may be taken to be the same as tbs 
V iiisnava Saint Nathamuni, his age would be the end of the 
ninth and the beginning of the tenth centuries a,p, ( and this 
accords well with the other testimony we have, meagre as 
it is, on the subject. However that may be, the contents of 
th* Anbil plates, the strong Vaispavism of the family of Ani- 
ruddha, the minister of Parantaka II, the life of his father 
whose Klory was Ills learning and the number of his disciples, 
the attachment of his mother and grand-father to God Ranga- 
natha, the liberal support extended by his great grand-father 
Aminta to the poor and the indigent — these furnish a clear 
idea of the part played by VaLsnavian in the social and reli¬ 
gious life of the time. And the age of Nathamuni’s ministry 
cannot lie far from it. as he was the first „f the great SutteS- 

51011 °J Ac ^ tiS who forward and completed the work 

Started by the Alvars of an earlier lime™ The story is that 
Nathamum once heard some visitors to his place f rnra Kuru- 
svr redte a hymn of ten verses from the Tirut^ymnlt, the 
lono hymns composed by fethakops, also called Nammilvar. 
Captivated by the melody of the hymn and noticing from its 
last verse that it comprised only ten out of a thousand verses 
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composed by Nammolvar, Natliamuni undertook a journey to 
Kurugur, the birth-place of Nammalvar, in the hope of dis¬ 
covering the whole collection there. At Kurugur, after wor¬ 
shipping Vifnu, Nathamuni resorted to the loot of the sacred 
tamarind tree in his desire to meet the Alvar; great was his 
grief and disappointment when lie found his yogic powers 
unequal to the task of invoking a vision of £a$hakopa_ He then 
adopted (he plan of reciting 12.&M times the hymn of Mad- 
hurakavi on Sath&kopu, his guru; pleased by this, both Satha- 
kopo and Madhurakavi appeared before Nathamuni and im¬ 
parted to him the knowledge of the four Praliandhas 11 with 
their full import. Thereafter Nathamuni stayed in Kurugur 
meditating upon the Prabandhas until he was summoned by 
VTrunarayana Krsna. the god of his native place. to go back 
to Vtrana rayanapvi ram, where he collected h baud of disciples 
round himself and made them sing these lij-mns to divine 
tunes. 11 

It were cruel and futile to dissect such fanciful tales with 
the weapons of historical criticism, in its integrity, this story' 
is typical of the Indian way of keeping fresh the memory of 
great men and their deeds. It justifies the inference that the 
VaLsiyava canon was arranged and its musical modes settled 
by the first great Acirya of the second great division In the 
history of Vai^pavLsm in Smith India, the one that falls bet¬ 
ween the age of the hymns and that of the great commentators 
that followed long after Ramanuja. 1 * 1 The mention of Tini- 
Vaymnlidevar in an inscription at Ukkal in Rajaraja’s reign, 
and of the recitation of Tiruppadjyain in temples is 

enough to show the parallelism in practice between Suivism 
and Veipjavism in this respect. Two inscriptions of the reign 
of Rajendra I from UttanaiMr provide for the distribution 
of the food offered tn the deity among Sn-Vabmavas reciting 
Tiruppudiyiun during worship. 14 and create an endowment nf 
land for the maintenance of three persons who were to recite 
Tirumenrnb regularly in the temple. 15 The recitation of Thu- 
udj/moli during tintppcRi-yelurci in the Srhangam temple is 
provided for in a record of a.d. 1085 .** The fact that the hymn 
of Kulusekham-alvar beginning teita nundinal was recited 
before the deity during three nights in the course of a festival 
in tSrTrangfun is mentioned in an inscription, of *.t>. 1088 17 , 
The recitation of Tincrfi^nnli during the festivals in the 
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months of ArpiSi (Gciober-November) and Vaigaii (May- 
June) at Tirukkoyilux provided for in an inscription of the 
eighth year of Hajadhiraja II, a.d. 1171 10 A choir of fifty- 
eight Brahmins reciting Tirin j soli in Kancl is mentioned in 
a.d. 1242. 10 An inscription from Tirukkoyilur, of uncertain 
dote, records an endowment for ihe recitation of Tintneditii- 
daiidfifjnTJt in the local Visnu temple.- 0 Lastly, an inscription 
perhaps of KuldtlLinga HI, mentions the creation at Kanct- 
pnram of a bh&sya-vrtli for the Eimfiimja^bhasya being regu¬ 
larly expounded by a competent person.- 1 And these his- 
timces Hire by no means exhaustive. 

One curious instance of a contemporary composition of a 
timppndiyaw beginning Kolmidr-kulal hi praise of Visnu at 
Tirunialpuram is recorded in an inscription of A,u, 995;^ such 
imitations of the canonical hymns scorn however to have been 
quite rare, and unlike the later Saiva compositions, have 
found no place in canonical literature. 

It may be noted that the recitation in the temples of the 
sacred hymns in Tamil emphasises the rank 
Hmtul q i Veda, to them by the Side of the Sanskrit ic 

Vedas, both by the feuvas and the VaL^av^S- That the Vedas 
were chanted day by day In the temples at the time of wor¬ 
ship by Brahmins specially appointed for the purpose becomes 
clear not only from the practice obtaining even now in the 
larger temples, but frum a number of contemporary inscrip¬ 
tions of the Coin period- 13 Of such records one or two may 
be noted as being of special interest. In the fourteenth yea' 1 
of a R&jatufsarl, 2 * an endowment was created in PandaravSdai 
for awarding a prize once a year in a recitation contest to be 
held on the night of the Ardra festival, the competitors being 
required to recite a prescribed par! ton of Jafmfmim fa'™ 
Vedu. On the occasion of festivals, more men were employed 
to recite Vedas before the deity than on ordinary days, and 
such occasional services were also often endowed.® Other 
instances of recitations, mere popular in character and intend 
ed for the instruction and education of 
And flttw work.-,, devotees are mentioned in the inscriptions; 
such are the .Srt|ntmTia of Aludaiysnamhi and the 
dhanno* and the Sonm-siddJiaTilci. The nature of these works 
is by no means clear at present, though the last appears, fmin 
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a reference to it in the Prabodkacandrodaya , to have pro¬ 
pounded the doctrine of the Kapallka school of Saivism. 27 

Besides the collection and conservation of sacred litera¬ 
ture, the new life in religion manifested it- 
Temples. se Jf in the erection of stone temples, great 

and small, in all the holy places hallowed by association with 
Ihe lives of the dinars and myandrs of the earlier age. As a 
religious institution, the South Indian Temple reaches back 
to a remote antiquity, and the existence of numerous temples 
(kottams ) of Brahmanieal, Buddhist and Jain deities is fully 
attested by the Sangam literature. The early temples were 
structures of brick and mortar, or, under the Pallavas, carved 
out of solid blocks of granite, rock-cut 'cave temples/ 28 The 
art of erecting structural temples of stone was not unknown, 
and the Kailasanatha temple at Kahcipuram and the shore 
temple at Mahabahpuram show the rapid advance in archi¬ 
tectural achievement in the two centuries after Mahendra- 
varman, the Vicitra-citta who marvelled at his own feat in 
having brought into existence a temple without metal, timber 
or brick. 29 That stone temples were, however, still rare in 
the Cola country in the ninth and tenth centuries, and that 
the kings of the Vijayalaya line led the way in multiplying 
their number is fully borne out by contemporary inscriptions. 
The AnbO plates state that the chief glory of the rule of 
Aditya I was that he covered the banks of the Kaveri, along 
its whole course from the mountain to the sea, with a number 
of lofty and impregnable temples built of stone and dedicated 
to Siva. The inscriptions of the reign of Parantaka I show 
that Adilya's work was continued by his successor who is 
reputed to have covered with gold the roof of the Cidambaram 
temple. Besides the kings, some of their relatives and officials 
stand out prominent among the leaders in this widespread 
movement. Tirukkarrali-piccan (Pic can of the sacred stone 
temple) of whom there is still a sculpture in Tiruvaduturai 30 
was one of them and he was in the service of Parantaka I. 
Even the Bastrakuta invader, Krsija EH, erected several 
temples in the land newly conquered by him, one of them 
being the KUapriya at Kaveripakkam. 31 ^embiyan-mahadevi, 
the queen of Gandaraditya and mother of Uttarna Cola, was 
widowed early in life and lived on for many years thereafter. 
Hers was a life of religious devotion, and possibly the crime 
C. 81 
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by which her son cleared his way to the throne added poig¬ 
nancy to her piety. In any case, she used all her great infl¬ 
uence and resources throughout her son’s reign and far into 
that of his successor Rajaraja I for the construction and the 
very liberal endowment of an unusually large number of 
temples. 32 The village Sembiyan-mahadevi was altogether her 
foundation and the stone temple dedicated to Candramauhs- 
vara at Tiruvakkarai in South Arcot, built about a.d. 1001, 
was among the latest foundations of her life. Either as reno¬ 
vating old structures or founding new ones, or, more rarely, 
as commemorative monuments of a sepulchral character, the 
construction of stone temples continued throughout the Cola 
period and, in fact, has gone on till our own times. The most 
conspicuous monuments of the early eleventh century, and 
in some ways the finest of all South Indian temples, were 
those of Tanjore and of Gangaikonda-colpuram. 

The Tanjore inscriptions of the reign of Rajaraja fur¬ 
nish an unusually full view of the state of 
&dvbxn° f 6aivism at the time. The hagiology that, 

more than a century later, found its classic 
poet in ^ekkilar, was already quite popular; and some of it 
found representation in the iconography of the time, though 
with some differences in detail from the later version. 33 . And 
South Indian ^aivism appears to have had a live contact with 
Saivism in the rest of India, as may be seen from Rajendra I 
providing for the annual supply of a large quantity of grain 
as actiryabhoga to Udaiyar Sarva Siva Pandita, who was per¬ 
forming the worship in the Tanjore temple* and his pupils, 
and their pupils, whether they lived in the Aryadesa, Madhya- 
desa or Gaudadesa 34 Inscriptions of the reign of Kidottunga 
III give evidence of the existence of this connection between 
Northern India and the South in late Cola times as well. A 
certain Omkaradeva Iravalar gave some money in 1214 as 
provision for tiruppavitram to the deity at Tiruppasur (Chin- 
gleput district); the donor is described as a disciple of Jnana- 
siva Iravalar of the Santana of Laksadhyaya Iravalar of the 
Kolia-mat ha at Varanasi (Benares) Another Iravalan of 
the Bhiksamatha of Varanasi is mentioned in an inscription 
at Pandanallur (Tanjore district) dated three years later. 36 
A tradition is preserved in some stray verses quoted by 
Anantasambhu (in his gloss on the Siddkdntasnrdvali of Tri- 
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loc/maMv&h 3 * that Rijendra 1 Imported Saivas from the hanks 
of the Ganges and established them in various places in the 
Coja county: this tradition also points to the same fact that 
there was a live contact between Solvm institutions in thr 
different parts of India. 

Speaking generally, the religious temper of the period, 
particularly in the first half of it, was by no 
^Toleraticjn; the means narrow or sectarian. Not only did the 
kings as a rule tolerate religions and sects 
other than their own, but they often patronised all persua¬ 
sions in equal measure, ^ progressive king like Rijarnja even 
made it a point to give clear expression to his general attitude 
in religion by including in the decoration of the Great Siva 
Temple of Tanjore themes from Vais^avism and even Budd¬ 
hism. His sister Kundavai buUt three temples, one to Vi^u, 
another to Siva and a third to Jina, all in the same place, 
Rajarappuram, now called DAdapuram, and her gifts to all i 
those shrines arc found recorded in the same inscription^ 
The list of jewels Includes several ndmmns„ the Vaisnova 
caste-mark, made of gold. There were several temples which 
contained shrines both of Siva and of Vi®u side by side, the 
most conspicuous instance being that of Cidnmbaramj The 
position of the icons of Nataraja and Govindaraja in this 
temple is brought out with great precision in the verse in the 
Tirvfckdrnijf&r which deplete Visaju as lying In front of 
Natar3ja h absorbed in the contemplation of the foot lifted in 
his dance and supplicating him for a view of the other foot 
as won** In the precincts of the temple of Candramaullsvara, 
at Tiruvakkarai, which was rebuilt of stone by Senibiyan- 
mnhadevi, was a shrine of Varfidaraja-perumal, originally built 
of bricks by KuceujLa mid reconstructed in stone in the short 
reign of Adhirajicndra.^ If this is a reference to ^engaiiin h 
the legendary Co]a lung whom Tirumangai calls by that 
name/ 1 nothing can be more significant than this epigraphies! 
reference to his construction of :i VLspu temple by the side of 
Tirumangai celebrating him for the foundation of seventy 
beautiful palaces to the eight-armed Isa. Hinduism was still 
an attitude to life as a whole, which had not lost itself in an 
arid desert of sectarian rivalries. 
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It should hardly cause any surprise that there were occa- 

sions in which intolerance of a rival sect sot 

Some exceptions. _ , 

the upper hand. For even when the various 

creeds lived in mutual good-will and enjoyed equal patronage 
from the princes and nobles of the land, each sect lived its 
own separate and exclusive life, and nothing in the history 
of Indian society is more remarkable than its fatal capacity to 
combine intellectual tolerance with social exclusiveness. But 
social exclusiveness is bound, some time or other, to produce 
its natural result of indifference to the welfare of other groups 
than one’s own, and when doctrinal differences become acute, 
this indifference very soon develops into active hostility. The 
leading instance of religious intolerance in the period of Cola 
rule is that of the persecution of Ramanuja and his followers 
by a Cola monarch whose identity is not altogether free from 
doubt. We have seen reason to believe that this persecution 
led to a popular revolt in which Adhirajendra, the last ruler 
in the male line descending from Vijayalaya, lost his life. If 
this is a correct view of the course of events, two inferences 
may be drawn. First, that far from being part of a definite 
policy of the Cola monarchy to root out Vaisnavism, the per¬ 
secution of Ramanuja was only the freak of an individual 
ruler. Secondly, that the general atmosphere was so un¬ 
favourable to a narrow religious policy, that the monarch 
who attempted it lost his life in a popular revolt and has ever 
since been universally abhorred as the Icrtni kantha (the 
putrid neck). No persecution has ever failed to turn out 
ultimately to the profit of the persecuted faith, and there is 
no doubt that the creed of Ramanuja, already well established 
in the land by the ministrations of a long line of alvars and 
dcaryas, drew fresh strength from the foolish and short-lived 
attempt to crush it out of existence. The fact remains, how¬ 
ever, that from this period, the Saivas and the Vai$navas of 
South India became strangers to that friendly feeling which 
subsisted between them in an earlier age when they waged 
a common war against the Bauddhas and the Jainas. 

Another spasmodic outburst of anti-Vaisnava feeling is 
much better attested than the persecution of Ramanuja, 
which is so overgrown with legend that the real course of 
events seems to be lost beyond recovery. We refer to the 
deeds of Kulottunga II in Cidambaram which are, as we have 
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REdi' clearly attested by contemporary inscriptions and litera¬ 
ture. That KuloUunga II was a fanatic &uva who wanted 
to upset the lime-honoured disposition of the images of Siva 
and Vi^iju in the great temple of the holiest centre of South 
Indian £aivism cannot be gainsaid. The balance of the two 
faiths, thus rudely upset by Kulottunga, was redressed in 
later days by the Vijayanagar rulers, hut nnre again, the 
old harmony lias gone, and the attitude of the two groups of 
devotees that have to jostle in the premises of the temple is 
hardly as friendly the relative positions of the deities they 
worship would seem to require, 

A measure of the increasing social exclusiveness of the 
different sects is found in a casual decision, dated a.d. llfiO, 
of the Mahasabhi of Tirukkadaiyur. 42 Tile xahhH resolved 
that any uidhcluams who, contrary to their tenets as custo¬ 
dians of the Siva temple and its observances mixed freely 
with Varavas, would forfeit their property to the temple. 
This is almost the only recorded instance of this kind; even 
$0, its significance is unmistakable. It Is, no doubt r typical 
of the new religious atmosphere of steady deterioration that 
was setting in. 

The unique position of Kancipuram, one of the capita! 

cities of the Cola empire, is very instruc¬ 
tive in regard to the mutual relations of the 
rival religious systems which were competing for royal 
patronage and popular favour. Tills city is seen to have com¬ 
prised three principal sections, each consecrated to a parti¬ 
cular faith and the institutions ministering to it. The biggest 
of them oil is devoted In Siva, then comes what is often called 
Little Kancipurnm sacred to Vi$nu in die form of Ha.sti-giri* 
alvar or Arujaja Fevumul. and lastly we have Jitm-kimcj, 
popularly known as Tiruppamttikkunru, undoubtedly larger 
and. more prosperous and in more direct and frequent com¬ 
munication with Kancipuram proper in the days of the Coin 
empire than at the present day. Let us also recall that many 
vestiges of what must onee have been a considerable Bud¬ 
dhist colony have been found at Kfificlpuram. We see in the 
plan of the different parts of this great and ancient city and 
their mutual relations much that is suggestve of the history 
of religious beliefs and practices at their best in South India. 
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The impression of the tolerance and eclecticism that gene- 
^ rally characterised the religious outlook of 

the time is strengthened by a study of the 
pantheon which included an assortment of all conceivable 
deities to whom worship was offered throughout the country. 
Besides images of Siva in his various aspects 43 like Kiratar- 
jumya r Blsiksaianji, KolS’^asundara, Fancacleha r LingapurA- 
nadeva, UinnHahita, Nataiajti r Dfitq^inamUrti, Sri Kan^ha and 
so on, the icons presented to the great temple of Tanjon? by 
its royal patrons Included images of Ganapati, Su brah many a f 
Maha Vtsnu and Surya* 44 There were also images of Siuvu 
naints receiving regular worship among them Like Candes- 
vam, the three authors of the Denoram. Mcypporu| -nayanar T 
Situttandar h Sirftlar 4 * mid others. Among goddesses are men¬ 
tioned Kala-pidarij Durga-Parainesvari and EmalaUu Dur- 
g&iyar Ornkarasundari, 46 The Tanjore Inscriptions mention 
incidentally other minor deities worshipped In several out^ 
lying villages; these village deities comprised many forms of 
Pidari, Set^aiyar (Jyestha) 47 and Others,, whose shrines are 
called tirumurrmv as distinguished from the &ri Knyil of 
the higher pantheon. The sewn Mothers 48 are mentioned in 
other inscriptions, as also Knsna 45 Rama, Sit* and Laksma- 
ija t M and Hanumin, 51 Tiruvoniyur offered worship to all the 
sixty-three Safva saints/ 2 and Kalahasti kept the memory of 
a local legend fresh in the mime of a garden called alter Kan- 
WpgwP Es^ayiram, a strong centre of Vai^navism, allotted 
shares from the lands of the village to the shrines oi 6ri- 

MulaMhiinamHidaiyan Sarnsvati, Srlbhatirsld, Mahimodi. 
Sury&diva, SaptamatargaJ. M&hSsirti, DurgS* Jy§*tha and 
the ftods of the ^em,* 4 To complete the picture of practical 
popular religion it may be added that pilgrimages to specially 
sacred places were known and the charity of some took the 
form of providing amenities for the pilgrims en route to 
and from Tirumalai (Tlrupati) P The regular sacrifice of 
a Rost nn every Tuesday to Mun^civari by the Kurava women 
of Hie trndn is recorded in a Mysore inscription of the time 
nf Rajcndrs IP 

There is thus not a single clement of popular Hinduism 
Hindui5iTn 43 we know it now that is not represented in 
m uum. tcligioua pra rti ce of the tenth and 

eleventh centuries. Foreign students of the religious history 
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of India have often been puzzled and some times irritated by 
the utter recklessness with which Hinduism appears to •sanc¬ 
tion and absorb within itself the basest superstitions and devil 
worship as well as the noblest and purest forms ol worship 
and meditation^ 7 But in religion, as in other matters, the 
aim was to attain, not equality, but harmony; to evolve u 
system in which each person and class would find a proper 
place, a foothold from which Lhe next step might he taken. 
The doctrines of karma and rebirth were parti of the living 
faith of the whole people, and the inclusion, within the com¬ 
mon fold, of the more primitive manifestations of the religious 
impulse was but the result of a metaphysic which saw in 
the lowliest human being, in fact, in any living creature P a 
spark of divinity enveloped in the accidents rtf its own past 
and working Out its way back to its pristine purity. The 
honoured place held by many n&yandrs and dfvdrs who were 
not of the priestly class by birth, and the story of the pariah 
saint Nandan show that the standard of spiritual values was 
by no means lowered by the admission of primitive faiths 
into the ante-chamber of Hinduism. The aim was ever to 
purify and sublimate the religions impulse, though it Is pro¬ 
bable that, in the attempt to raise the lower forms, the higher 
ones did not themselves altogether escape damage- 

The life of the ascetic strongly appealed to the imagina¬ 
tion of the people, and one of the common 
forms of religious charity was to provide 
for the fe€ding n regular or occasional, of ascetics in temples 
and muihas, Vaisnavism was on the whole moderate in ih 
devotion lu the ascetic ideal and did not give rise to the 
bkarre manifesLatiuiis of it associated with ^aivism, The 
Vaisnavo endowments generally provided for the feeding of 
SrT-Vaifnavas and taddr (dusas) ^ or of Brahmins who had a 
perfect mastery of the Vedo. 5 * And the degenerate YaLsna- 
vism of the Radha cult was as yet unknown oeu! had appa¬ 
rently no gi'eat vogue in the South at any time. Examples of 
Vai^nava mat has like the Kundavai matha at Uttaramerur^ 1 
con be gathered from inscriptions, ^Hivdsm was at this period 
in marked contract with the Advaitism of Sankara, Smarts 
Hinduism as It may be called, and embraced a whole gamut 
nf sectional groups ranging from the comparatively mild 
^iv a yog ins to the extremely fanatical and repuLdw groups 
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like the Fasupatas, the Kapalikas, and the Kainnp.WW The 
Sivayogin, as his name implies, spent his life meditating upon 
&iva and see k i ng release from the bunds of mundane life by 
sued] meditation; at the approach of death, he is said to bathe 
his body in ashes, utter certain Saiva mantras ^ worship 
the linga on his chest, Many are the inscriptions recording 
endowments for Sivayogins being fed in temples and mafftas.® 1 
The Kaiainiikhas, also called Mshfi vr a Lins, were perhaps the 
jnost extreme sect among these, and do not seem to have been 
very different from the Kapahkas, The Kalamukhas hold 
that the following are the moans for the attainment of desires 
t oncoming this world and the next: — flj eating food in 
skull; (2) Iwsmeaiiiig the body with the ashes of a dead body; 
(3) eating the ashes; <4> holding a club: (5) keeping a pot 
Of wine; lb) worshipping the god as .seated therein.’®* From 
these practices, they were known as Mahavratins, 'men with 
the great vows'; they roused the disgust of a humane ro¬ 
omier like Ramanuja. They appear even to Irnve practised 
human sacrifices.® The Kalamukhas were widespread in 
South India in the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries. They 
did not lack support from the princes and the people The 
Kodumbalur chieftain Vikrumakesnri, the contemporary of 
( :ir5ntalc a TT, constructed the three temples (mnmiw-troyam) 
,‘™ n 33 M^rarkovil, and then he presented a big niadin 
{bTn<m~mathvm) to the glorious Mullikarjuna of the Atreya 
potra a man from Madhurii, versed in the Veda and tho ii^n 
of \ idySrast and Tapdrasi; to that chief ascetic of the Kalu- 
mukhadana, his guru, the Yadava (Vikramakesuri) also gave 
eleven pranres attached to the vmtka for the regular feeding 
of fifty Antorvaktra ascetics.” Earlier Lhan the date of tbi-- 
record from Pudukkottah, is une from VedaJ (North Arcot) 
which mentions the Kalamukha Dalapuriyan of the Hfirfta 
ffo ra and the Apastamba sStrc,« At Melpadi, in the same 
IMrt of the country, there was a » m ha of the Kalamukhas 
of which the head was called Lakulisvara-Pandita « There 

PanditaV*^ al lirt | vord J n ' lr P^ed over by CaturSnono 
jambai tt a VTrarajendra, an inscription from 

f mentions a Mahavratin LakulIsvarO 

Pundifa among the authorities of the local temple. A Kale 
mukha Gomfldattu Arulila Bhatfcm sold some land to the 
l*mple at Koyil Tcvarayaupettai {Tanjore district} in aj. 
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1123,** Other KaBmukhax of the same spiritual lineage, 
bearing the frames Sails riisi and Jnanarasi T are mentioned as 
endowing lamps or taking charge of such endowments in the 
temple of Tiruvanaikkoyi] (Cliinglepul) in the years 1127, 
L205 and 1231.® Ail these instances point to the extent and 
continuity of the influence of the Kalaniukhas on South Indian 
iaiviKm under the Colas. It may be doubted, however, if 
the members of the wets who were connected with the 
temples and perhaps conducted worship m them, actively 
practised the tenets attributed to them. In the absence of 
contemporary literary evidence on such questions, vve lack 
the means of determining this satisfactorily. 

The career of one of lire Caturanaua Pa^ditas'" oi the 
Tiruvorriyur tnajha. is rather fully described 
in an Inscription of the time of Kannara- 
dev a, and deserves to be noticed m some de¬ 
tail as affording an interesting and authentic Instance of the 
kind of motives that sent people into a life of ascetic renuncia¬ 
tion. Born of a family of local chieftain* in Kerala- Valabha 
who resembled Guha and was possessed of many great quali¬ 
ties, mastered ail the arts and sciences in Ids boyhood and, 
in the prime of life, bent on service to the world, he reached 
the Co|a country and came to be closely associated with king 
Rajaditya as his x&TTmnta end affectionate friend. 75 As, owing 
to other pre-occupations he did nol have the pleasure of 
fighting ami dying along with his friend on the battle-field, 
he smarted that his life was not in keeping with, his birth iiud. 
connections, mid became indifferent to the things of the world, 
Then ho bathed in the Ganges* and turned ascetic at Tim- 
vornyilr, obtaining his vtaUt$ from Niranjana gum and be¬ 
coming a Mahavratin, CnturSnana by name, and head of the 
local math®. 'Hie inscription which gives this account is 
dated in the twentieth year of *K annaradeva who took Kacci 
and Tahjaf about ajjl 960, when he had made himself master 
of the northern districts of the Cola kingdom as a result of 
his invasion. 

The ascetics owned no property themselves; but their 
organisations* the monasteries (maiJias), often owned vast 
states devoted to their maintenance and the encouragement 
of learning and the arte. What proportion of the population 
C* ft 
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led such a life of pious, if uot UJieasy, poverty, and whether 
it was a larger one than at present, it Is o£ course difficult Lo 
determine, The times were quite favourable to Lhe ascetic 
idealj and all rcligiulis systems in the country applauded il. 
Asceticism was twice blessed; he who tumid ascetic and be 
who did not do so, but remained householder* alike gained 
by it. Both accumulated religious merit, for Lhe householder 
was assured of a good berth in the other world as much for 
his gifts (daTm) r as the ascetic for his renunciation and aus 
terity. There was no doubt many u pious fraud masquerade 
ing under the garb of asceticism that often afforded the oc¬ 
casion for h good joke among the populace whose common 
sense was seldom slow in detecting such cases. But the 
modern attitude which, in the name of economics, counts 
each man a hand, and looks upon a mendicant as an idle hand, 
was altogether unknown. And in spite of its excesses ^nd 
aberrations, the ascetic ideal has dona great good to the 
people by stressing the higher values ol the spirit, and by 
giving them a ready-made philosophy with which to face Lho 
hard realities of life. It is still cherished by the masses of 
lhe people, in the villages, though noi so much in the cities. 


Th*t history of the mathas and yiikuiy* of the period can 


jUftihcm and 

Ijuhat$ m 


not be pursued in any detail here. Their 
origin is anterior to the reign ol Hajmuja 1 7J 
and then- number and influence steadily in* 
creased during the period of CdLa rule in South India - 
Starting from important centres where one ox more nmffuu 
were established in the first instance, the movement spread 
all over the land until almost every temple came to possess 


one or more maf/tus functioning in close proximity to it. They 
grouped themselves from the beginning round a few pro¬ 
minent centres and la course of time, a limited number of 
santd-un*, spiritual groups attached to particular successions 
of ffuTiu, came to be distinguished; examples of such sunEnnaa 
arc the Itiks&dhyaya soutane of the tnafhc. of Patahjali~devar 
situated at Melaicecri of Perumbajrrappuliyur (Cidambaram) 
which controlled an ocdryssthAna a t Kilaihattu (Kllaiyur, 
Negopotom t£[.. Tanjore dt.), besides the Kollamatha at 
Varanasi and Naduvil-matha at Hmvanalkkfival; 130 that of 


the mudftfiydrs of Tiruccattimurtom 7 * and the mafigat-nuiddt* 
tu wtudafipfir sauidncin of Tiruvidahnarudil. 73 Many of these 
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groups were confined to the Tamil country in the range at 
their activity; those were the Tamil fialva maffiaa proper. 
Others, however, kept up wider contacts and prided them- 
selves on their connection with Aryadesem, Benares, or oven 
Kashmir; the Gdlakt mat ha had also a considerable following 
in the South, Epigraphy and tradition alike point to a fairly 
large irrumigraiinn of Bhattas from Northern India to import 
tant religious centres in the South, particularly to Srlrangam; 
immigrants from KicsinTradesani arc specially mentioned 
in Srirangam In-sides other places in Chingleput and Hamnad 
districts, TJS<I Generally, the m&fhas which maintained these 
external contacts belonged to the various schools of Paxupa- 
tas, Kupalikaa and so on. There must have been monastic 
institutions of other types maintained by fiaiva Brahmins 
end Vaisnavaw, though of those we loam relatively little from 
the Inscriptions, 

One instance of a umtha in which provision was made for 
the convenience of pilgrims deserves special mention. A 
record from GovmdaputtCU' dated aj>. im? € mentions that 
Subrahmanys Siva of Cidamharam ( Vyaghmpim) , a grand- 
son of a certain well known Knndhabharana, purchased land 
from several persons and created an endowment for certain 
specific services to be undertaken by the Tinittcnjdattugtiijr€n- 
hru-madam situated in the temple of Tiruvisaiynniangai at 
Gdvlndaputtfir. Among the services to be undertaken with 
the proceeds of I he land were the supply of salt and castor 
oil to pilgrims and medical help for those among the disciples 
who fell ill and had no one to look after lhcm, It is also of 
Interest to note that Subrahminiyn £lvO, evidently also the 
head of the mntha, laid it down that bis successors! duly 
pointed hy him for the administration of the mafhtt at the 
end of his life wore to carry on this arrangement, and In case 
he died without choosing his successor, he was to be chosen 
hy the head of another iwzfha at Cidambnram (also called 
Tiruttondattoga i ysn-ti rum a^lnm) and that the new head so 
chosen was to carry on the arrangements under that parti¬ 
cular endowment It is possible that similar previsions for 
general amenities, besides feeding and teaching, commonly 
undertaken by these institutions, obtained elsewhere; but we 
have no definite knowledge of them. It has been pointed out 
that sometimes even animals were attended to In similar in- 
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hULuHons, and an instance from the Travancore country has 
lawn cited. 77 

Before leaving the mot ft as, attention must be drawn to a 
A kataluun. popular riot described in a record of the 
second year of Raja rajs as guhcsi-idi- 

fcaiaJuMM, a revolt in which monasteries were demolished. 
This occurred in the twenty-second regnal year of Kulot- 
lunga III, aj>. 1200, and in it, the property belonging to a 
srulfnt in TirutturaipuQd i suffered badly. The causes of this 
demonstration are not stated and we cannot even say whether 
it was directed against this particular g«h«i or gukai* in 
general; on the latter assumption, il is indeed very strange 
Uust we hear nothing more of it than this casual reference to 

Tn the long period of Cola rule th e Hindu temple attain- 
m . , . ^ zen iih of its influence oil the social 

Temple. ° lifc the country. It ceased to be a small 
alructure of brick and mortar providing n 
centre of , mi pie worship attended by the villager. The new 
idea of the stone temple found room for the employment of 
much skill nnd taste in its planning and decoration. With 
it* rise, there came up also a varied and complex routine in 
each temple sustained by the- rich accumulations in land and 
gold, the result of pious gift,, offered with a generosity and 
administered with a care to which we have Long become 
stranger* Each generation husbanded with caution what 
was handed down to it. add by means of foeah additions 
managed to leave a richer heritage to its successor The 
vast and grow,ng wealth of the temples brought them into 
inure and more intimate business relations with the neigh- 
bouriiuod. And in Tanjore. there rose under Rajaraja’s eve 

**. u J dcv 11 ma 8‘rian , s wand, the marvellous Great Temple 
which surpassed everything effected elsewhere bv *.,*„*_ 

bSne nW "V* dia itS *■** ensure for it an 
abiding place as the masterpiece of South Indian Temple 

architecture but the elaborate arrangements made for the 

mana E «nent of the affairs of the temple and carefully record- 

?«Tofth eT p T n * r Us summed up ** W P— 

f ? h ' S r Satd awJ *‘ l B for tiie future. 

with ? te r ® 11,6 ***** int0 ***** touch 

-tth several aspects of the life of the people marks almost 
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every one of these arrangements. As the Great Temple 
adorned the capital city of the whole empire, and as it was 
the foundation of the greatest monarch of Southern India, 
the range of its contacts was naturally much wider than that 
of an average temple; but almost every temple, however 
small in size and restricted in influence, was a miniature of 
the Great Temple and had its counterpart of every feature of 
the larger institution. 


The Great Temple of Tanjore was easily the richest 
temple of the time. The king alone had by 
TernpIe Gieat the twenty-ninth year of his reign presented 

to it a vast amount of gold and treasure 
in the form of ornaments, jewels and vessels. Much of it was 
booty that fell to him as a result of his wars. The quantity 
of gold of which account has been preserved amounted to over 
41,500 kalanjus, or, taking a kalcmju to be about 70 grains, 
well over 500 lbs. troy. The value of jewels presented was 
about 10,200 kdsus, equal to half as many Jcalanjus* in gold. 80 
Of silver he gave 50,650 kalanjus, over 600 lbs, troy. He set 
apart lands in several villages throughout his dominions, 
including Ceylon, yielding an annual income of 116,000 kalams 
of paddy, equal at the then prevailing prices 81 to 58,000 kasus, 
besides a cash income of 1,100 bdsus . For the service of the 
temple, four hundred hetaerae were impressed from among 
those of the other temples in the country, and they were 
assigned each a pangu (share) comprising a house and one 
veli of land yielding a net revenue of 100 kalams of paddy 
a year. About 180 such shares were set apart further for the 
maintenance of as many as 212 men servants comprising danc¬ 
ing masters, musicians, drummers, tailors, goldsmiths, accoun¬ 
tants and so on. Among these were three persons to sing the 
Ariyam and four others the Tamil, apparently the two systems 
of music called ahamdrgam and desi elsewhere. 32 There was 
constituted also a choir of fifty persons for reciting the Tirup- 
padiyam to the accompaniment of musical instruments; the 
choir had the power to fill vacancies by co-optation in case 
any of them died or migrated elsewhere leaving behind no 
relative suitable to take his place; the daily remuneration 
for each of them was fixed at three kitrunts of paddy-corn. 83 
Rajaraja's elder sister Kundavai presented to the temple gold 
of the weight of nearly 10,000 kalanjus and utensils of the 
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value of 18,000 fca$us. Others, queens and high officials and 
regiments of soldiers, made other gifts recorded with equal 
care and precision on the temple walls and pillars. All the 
cash endowments amounting to several thousands of k&sus 
were loaned out to numerous village assemblies at rates of 
interest fixed in kind or money, and generally ranging about 
12% per annum. Camphor, cardamom-seeds, eampak-buds 
and cuscus-roots, for instance, were provided for in this 
manner by means of cash endowments. 830 

In fact, the place of the Great Temple in the economy of 
the capital city and of the empire can hardly be exaggerated. 
Its construction must have extended over many years and 
furnished employment for the best architects and sculptors 
of the land during these years, besides a vast number of 
common labourers. The accurate and detailed descriptions of 
the numerous icons, some of them cast in the form of complex 
groups of figures in attitudes illustrating the favourite themes 
of legend, give the impression of a high state of efficiency 
attained in the art of casting metals and of a more or less 
constant and profitable employment for the skilled artisans./ 
-The account, equally minute and complete, of the ornaments 
and jewels with which the images were decked testifies to 
the superior excellence reached in the art of the goldsmith, 
and the extent to which it was promoted by a rich temple. 
And as a matter of course, every temple, great or small, held 
in relation to its neighbourhood exactly the same position 
that the Great Temple had in the capital. The difference was 
only one of degree. As landholder, employer, and consumer 
of goods and services, as bank, school and museum, as hospital 
and theatre, in short, as a nucleus which gathered round itself 
all that was best in the arts of civilised existence and regu¬ 
lated them with the humaneness bom of the spirit of Dharrtia, 
the mediaeval Indian temple has few parallels in the annals of 
mankind. The examples of searching periodical inquests by 
the highest officers of the central government, sometimes by 
the king himself, into the management and affairs of the 
temples, that are recorded in the inscriptions, show that the 
Cola government realised the increasing social importance of 
the role of the temple and the need for the exercise of a 

steady and vigilant control on the business side of its 
affairs. 84 \ 
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By the side of Saivisui and Vtusnavism and the other 
forma taken by Hinduism to which attention 
Jeimsm. been drawn, Jainism had a fair follow* 

jug and enjoyed the patronage of the princes and people, 
though not to the same extent as the orthodox creeds. The 
pajliocundaniy the land of the jwili (Jains temple), was a 
recognised category of tax-free land known to the revenue 
accounts of the time. Tamil literature was greatly enriched 
by the writings of Jain authors, and legend avers that as late 
as the middle uf the twelfth century &ekkilar was guaded into 
the composition of his magnificent ‘Lives of the Saints 
(Periya-pitr&Qam) by king Kulottunga II seeking literary 
enjoyment in the verses uf the ntl&m tnii, a secular 

k&L-i/n in Tamil by h Jain author. Vestiges ol Jainism have 
been discovered in the Travancore country which, though un¬ 
dated, may with some confidence be assigned to the period 
extending from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries.* 1 And 
the Cilia inscriptions contain noteworthy references tu Jain 
centres in the Tamil districts. The Udayendiram plates of 
Hastii nulla record that the Diganibara Jains had an ancient 
psEEocaniZun comprising two jWifjL of land which were spe¬ 
cially excluded from the gift of the village of Kadaikkottfu 
made in the reign of Parautaka I* There was at Vwjal (N. 
Arcot.) a large Jain monastery in which some dispute arose 
between one nun and her five hundred pupils on the one 
part and four hundred nuns on the other, and was put an 
end to only by the lay Jains of the place laking under their 
protection one of the parties tu the dispute-* 7 This was about 
A.D. 885. At Sfrtamin- in South Arcot an inscription of the 
seventeenth year of a Rajok&ari records the provision of n 
lamp in the niowfriM of the temple of P&rsvanatha in which 
the scripture was expounded.** A certain Gangasurapperum- 
balli of Rajendrapuram finds mention in a record from Tirak- 
kol (N, Arcot); 10 and a Kanakasenabhatara who had the j»Wi 
is found at Sendalai in the twelfth year of a Parak&ari* At 
Anandamangakm in the Chingleput district, on a boulder 
which bears in a line the sculptures of three groups uf Jama 
figures, is found engraved a record which provides for the 
daily feeding of one udi£r<tl in the Jinagirip-palli. 51 This recur 
is dated a.?, 045 in the reign of Par4ntaka 1. In the same year, 
a pupil of Aritrtnnfmihhat s r ft i of the big Jain settlement of 
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Tiruppanrnaiai, Pattimk-kuratti-adigal by name, caused a well 
to be dug at Vijappakkam, and the well and a house were 
constituted into a nunnery, under the supervision of 'the 
twenty-four of the placed In the seventeenth year of Raja 
rija. two lamps were endowed by a land grant to the big 

monastery fperiyii-paih) in Tirtinafuiit-ondai, n 

m South Arcot.“ Tinimaki near PcjOr in North Arcot, and 
uumaUvadi in the Trichinopoly ilLstrict wiit-re Kundavai 
built a Jam temple were other great Jain centres of the time 
At 1 irupparuttikhunrom, a suburb of Kimclpuiam, there is a 
celebrated Jain shrine to this day. This place is often called 
rna Kanci, and its Rftsamuddrffl, congregation of monks is 
said to have purchased some land about A.o. U16“ and the 
s*m* *muda m is ju* mentioned in another inscription of a 
shghtly later date hi the reign of Vikramacbla * All ulldHU2d 
to^ptton of the reign of Kulottunga I records * gift u f l^d 
to a penimbaJh (big Jain temple), called after the king's 
name, at Kohur, in the Tanjore district," Two other pall* are 
mentioned in an Inscription of a.i> frnm Marutluvakkudi. 
r^njore dn,tnct.9» The settlement at Jina-KdncT is once more 
mentioned in *, 1199, when Kurukka} Candrakimi and 
some Others are said to have exerted themselves to secure the 
grant of a pottic-rundo frmyji; f or ihvi s hrine.«" 

FafA like these raise a warning against a wholesale 
acceptance of the stories of the persecution and extirpation 
of Jainism and Buddhism, so freely retailed in the hagtotogy 
of the Hindu sects. 


Buddhism does not seem to figure as much in the epi- 
Buddhhm. g^aphy of the period as Jainism. The cele¬ 
brated Leyden grant indeed records Ih* gift 
of a whole village to the Bauddha Viter* of COfltaw*l-V*ri*. 
eva in Negapatam, and tills grant was supplemented by a 
resh gift m the reign of Kulottunga I, on a representation 
"* a * 7 ^ ie king of Kadaram through his ambassadors. And 
the \ai^ava legends have preserved a curious story of Tiru- 
mangat Alvar having despoiled the Bauddha Viham of Nega- 
patam of a solid golden image of the Buddha in order to find 
the funds required for building the groat Rangpnatha temple 
at Smangam; possibly this legend only mean, that at the 
tune the lives of the Alvars were put together, in thv twelfth 
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century a.d., Nogapalam was still a strong cetiLre of Buddhism 
whitih attracted popular attention, by its w eal th and influence. 
Some relics of Buddhism have been traced in KhHdpuram 10 
and it is quite possible that Kaficipnram which was one of the 
great centres of Hinduism and Jainism also accommodated a 
Buddhist colony in these days. Sri Mulav&sam in Malabar, 
on almost the same latitude us Negapatam on the opposite 
coast, was another well known centre of Buddhism whose 
influence was fell from very early times in places as far from 
it as Gandhara. iwj A more systematic search for Buddhist 
antiquities in Southern India than has yet bc*n undertaken 
may reveal other centres of that religion not now known to 
us. Buddhist writers also contributed to the growth of Tamil 
Literature, though not to the same extent as Jains. AH the 
some, epigraphy and literature alike produce the impression 
that in the tenth and eleventh centuries of the Christian era, 
Buddhism was less popular in the Tamil country than Jain 
ism, and it seems probable that in the religious controversies 
of the preceding age, Buddhism suffered more damage and 
lost its hold on the people of the country nacre completely 
than Jainism. 

The picture of religious life in the country is thus a com- 
Gcncnd plex one. There was a perpetual stirring and 

harmony mixing together of various creeds each infl¬ 

uencing the others and being influenced in 
turn. As a result of this long process of assimilation, the 
Buddhist vitera, the Jain paili, and the Hindu temple pre¬ 
sented many similarities in their worship, organisation and 
festivities in the midst of equally striking differences; and the 
ideals of asceticism and renunciation made a common appeal 
to all these religions alike. On the whole the religious dif¬ 
ferences of the time, such os they were, did not tend to pro¬ 
duce social discord, and a general attitude of mutual tole¬ 
rance, if not respect, seems to have been well sustained. 


1. Hinduism and BucfdHilf7l k p, jd. 
2 Canto xi\\ Kfl-90, 


3. Far an unconvincing attempt to treat this ,ts history, see S. K. 
Aijriingar, Aneienl fiuUtij pp. 113-4. M. Raghava Aiyungar, on the other 

hand, suggests that lhe> story fa (he result of a confusion between 

C, £3 
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Aludaly-o Nambi, he., Sundaramlirii, the real contemporary of Tiru- 
mangai and Ajudaiya Pi]|ai (Sombandarj, 4/cargoI Kglantlal, p. 137— 
n shrewd guess, but not mere. More recently the iaine scholar has 
restated seme of Dr. S, K. Aij'jnjif’* arguments end sought to istahHjIi 
the contemporaneity of the ten hymniats; but hie new argument reels 
cm the unproven and improbable assumption tluit Nandivannan Pails- 
viimalla had the title Vaimmeghu. Or, S. Itrij/i tm tea nil Aryfliijjm 
CsMtiintioratim Volume, p, £ 10 , 

4. See K S. Srinivasa T'illai—Trirritl Vara Urn, Part II, pp 173 IT, 
C iriili'd R E. IQ'iS, ll h 34 ifrfiich r strangely tnou^li,. muk sir C^ikkiUir, ih^ 
author of Purltem oti tlie bucsvciy of the Tirumurai, 

5. 8 of 1919. 

6. 973 of 1903 And 99 of 1915. 

7. S/I. ill, p, 93, li. 32-3. 

B 129 of 1914; 249 of 1919; 353 of 1903; 199 of 1915, etc. The men¬ 
tion of TtnuMmMtmi in Li oi 1905, of Tiru«rr/o( in 165 of 1905. and ul 
TiruuemMwcu end lintuddo cutc Ji-»w pranar in 421 of 1913 L, noteworthy. 

8a. U7 ol 1932. See. however, Tamil Lexicon, s. v. Dev5i*am, 

8b. 113 - 4 , 149, and 160-1 of 1940-1, ARE, 1339/40-42/1 U. 41, 

9c, 176 of 1940-1. 

9. v, 46; also £1. xv, p. 54. 

10. hithomtini s hlrtli place is celled t/TT , n l ^ ^ pHy n^a p n^Hm ~ i hi;, 
recalls a dimoitw oi Varan taka f, 

11. the workg of Safhaiopa, 

12. Divyasuricarlti'a, xvi, 13-21. The same *tory is repeated with 
some natural embellishments, in the Gttrupu&tapeiiSi The main diSer- 
en«i introduced by the later account ore: (a) the visitor* to Vlra- 
nanayagspuram, from whose recitation of a hymn Nuthemuni learned 
of the existence of the hymns, are stated to have coma from the Western 
country, and not KunigOr. (b) At Kurugur, Nathamunl to told definitely 
by PorankitoadLsa, n pupil of Msdhurakivl, that the Ttoutslymofl wad 
other soared literature had been lest for a long time, (c) All the 4,000 
hymns, not only the one thousand and odd of dath&kopa, are revealed 
to NSthamufiL 

13. It. G- Bhandarkor'a dote, twelfth century A-D,, for Kulaiekbtir. 1 ? 
Alvdr {Vfli*ridDism, etc., pp. 49-50) is clearly wrong, A hymn of Kuln- 
eckhara is spedllcoTly mentioned by its first words—ffttartiadlfal— in an 
inscription of the year a.s>. 1088. (5JL lii, p, 149), 

14 1B1 of 1923 

IS. 170 of 1923. 

16 91 of 1S92. 

17. 62 of 1992 

18. 349 of 1921. 

19. 557 of 1919. 

20. 12ft ef I960, o record of Solc-K^ralediva 

81 493 of 1919. 

22. 333 of 1966. 
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23. 103 of 1926; 52 of 1928, 

24. 266 of 1923. 

25. SIL ii, 25 seems to me to record one such endowment. The 

phrase employed is tirup-parai-aTaiyavum; Hultzsch has taken this to 
mean: *to beat the sacred drum'. The fact that the act had to be per¬ 
formed by apuruig of the ghatikd (See SIL ill, p. 233 n. 2) suggests 

the need for a better interpretation; parai means also ‘word 1 and *arai f , 
‘speak" or ‘recite 1 . I think it is the recitation of the Vedas, the Sacred 
Word, that is in question here. 

26. 403 of 1896, 214 of 1911 and 321 of 1917. 

27. ARE . 1912, n, 29. See also Tucci's citations in JPASB, xxvi 
(1930), pp. 130-2. 

28. The Anaimalai (Madura) ‘Cave Temple’ to Narasimha is one 
of the few early Papaya temples known. EL viii pp. 317 if. 

29. El xvil, p. 14. 

30. 132 of 1925. 

31. EL iv, p. 281, and 382 of 1905, 

32. ARE . 1926, H, 22. 

33. SIL ii, Introduction, pp. 39 -40. 

34. SIL ii, 20, See Gopinath Bao, Hindu Iconography, U, Intr. 

35. Ill of 1930. 

36. 72 of 1931, 

37. JOB . vii, p. 200, 

38. 8 of 1919. G. Jouveau-Dubreuil has stated that the ndmam is 
not seen earlier than fifteenth century. (Archaeo logic du sud de V Inde, f 
ii, p. 62), This inscription gives clear evidence of its use at least four 
centuries earlier. 


39. 

Verse 86, 


40. 

205 of 1904. 


41. 

Periya-tiru-moli, VI, 6, 4. 


42, 

257 of 1925. 


43. 

SIL ii, Intr., pp. 29-41. 

t# r *■ 

44. 

Ibid.; 606 of 1902; 177 of 1907; 

and 118 of 1914. 

45. 

Also 56 and 57 of 1913. 


46. 

207 of 1919. 


47. 

Also 10 of 1898. 


48, 

705 of 1909; 131 of 1892 (SIl. 

Ui, 66). 

49, 

93 of 1925; 289 of 1897. 


50. 

244 of 1910. 


51. 

335 of 1906. 

' 

52. 

187 of 1912. 


53. 

125 of 1922. 


54. 

335 of 1917. Surya, seven mothers and Sasta are mentioned 


together in 131 of 1892. 
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Chapter XXVI 

LITERATURE UNDER THE COLAS 


In literature, as in most other spheres, the age of the 
Introductory imperial Colas constitutes the most creative 
epoch of South Indian History, After the 
brilliant achievement of the Sangam age, in which the princes 
of the Cola lineage took a good part as patrons of poets and 
sometimes as authors, literature and arts pass under the pro¬ 
tection of the Fallavas and the Pandyas for a period of four 
or five centuries. During this period, Tamil and Sanskrit 
literatures were extensively cultivated; there was also some 
writing in Pali undertaken principally by the Buddhist divines 
of the period. The Devaram and the Tiruvasagam, and the 
bu& of the ‘Four Thousand Sacred Hymns' of the Tamil 
Vaispava Canon belong undoubtedly to this period, as also 
thePavdrkktvai, Suldmani, the Nandikkalambakam and the 
BMratavenba of Pemndevanar. In the domain of Sanskrit, 

the illustrious names of Kumarila and Sankara belong to the 
same age. 


With the rise of the Coja power, there ensues a broaden- 

Effects Of Cola mg ° f ^ channels of literature and a 
expansion, more copious flow of literary effort, the 

expression of a fresh energy released by the 

! or the «"• an imperial state in South 

India. The direct connection between the growth of the Cola 

empire, a new political fact, and the birth of the new litera- 

^ eC ° n ^ e !, Cle ! i r we com P are the highly ornate and poetic 
the C6?a Ascriptions with the meagre and arid 

moi nL e 311 earl ier time. The difference is 

noticeable m Tamil, the language of the people, than in 

Literature in San , skrU - ^e language of learning. All the 
Inscriptions, Vrasastts of the Cola kings from the time of 

classed amone with few exceptions, may be 

. , ® , e ^ est specimens of the literature of the age- 

the stately diction, the easy flow of the verse, and the 2 

*“bvTm° s y “ lBCid “ tS ” srk out 
class by themselves in the literature of Tamil. Besides the 
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imperial prosaslis, there are other instances of literature in 
inscriptions. The examples that suggest themselves most 
readily are the Cidambaram end TLruvadi inscriptions which 
recount the career and acliievements of Naralokavira, an 
official who served Kulottunga 1 and Vikramaco]a with great 
distinction; and the prasastis of the Kadavas in the inscrip¬ 
tions found at Atti, Vayalur (VailurJ and VrddhacliBlain. 
In these compositions the various metres are iumdletl with 
great skill; the somewhat complex laws of Tamil prosody are 
observed with an easy grace which saves the author from the 
use of obscure words or the adoption of forced constructions; 
and as narrative poetry, these inscriptions share some of the 
best qualities of the imperial prttmstis. There is not the 
slightest doubt therefore that these poems were the composi¬ 
tions of courtrpoets of a high order, and Lhat the steady 
demand for their services furnished a great impetus 10 the 
cultivation of secular literature in this period. 

The names of some works have been preserved casually 
in the inscriptions; these works are ai- 
Lost poems together unknown otherwise; they were 
once considered worthy of public recognition, but having no 
access to the works themselves, we are not in a position to 
decide if the recognition was a homage to their literary excel¬ 
lence or was the result of other causes, local or personal. 
However that may be, the names of these works and the 
occasions for their being mentioned in inscriptions give us 
some idea of the extent of popular interest in literary produc¬ 
tions and of the types of literature that commanded popu¬ 
larity. Rijaiaja I, perhaps the greatest emperor of the line, 
was the subject of two works, a drama and a Kuvijn They 
are the fMjamj&suom-nafaJenm and the Rcjcmja-vijaysm; 1 the 
former was to be enacted in the great fanjore temple during 
festivals and the latter was to be read in the temple at Tirup- 
pondurutti. and endowments were created to provide for 
both. It is not certain if these works were in Tamil or San¬ 
skrit; it seems probable that the ?ulfakam was not a drama 
based on Rajsraja’s life, but rather a dramatic representation 
of the construction of the great temple itself, if it was not 
merely an attempt to popularise some Saiva legends. The 
Raja nija-vija yam. might have been a quasi-historical poem 
treating of Rijaiiji's reign. In any case, both the works must 
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ha\« con tamed several allusions, if not accurate descriptions, 
of some of the most striking episodes in RSjaraja's life, and 
the joss of these works is indeed much to be regretted, 
Kiuottunga I was the subject of another work, KuICttunga- 
Cofn-carttei, by Tirunarayana-bhatto, also called Kavi- 
kumuda-candra, a pandit from Manakulaianicceri in Tribhit- 
\-anj, and the poet was given as reward {sarktiram) land of 
the extent of half a niiam and two w-s by the sabhH of the 

'' ! he f nd lwil,g always assessable only at the rat# pre- 
vmltog For the twelfth grade. The award was made by the 
Jl1 f * < - c wdance with an order from the king requiring 
em to adjudge the fcanyn and reward the author suitably' 2 
Two inscriptions from Cuddi.W, South Arcot dated 1111 
«nd n m record gifts 0 f tax-free land in recognition of a 
stfcffliapnmna and a mif aka (based on local legends) com* 
posed by a certain KamakTaya Bhatta; the works were called 
m!d Pu^paliyvr^^ namcs whlch 
seem to imply that they were Tamil work* of a popular cha- 
racter. In endowing a lamp at TiruvManga^u, North Arcot, 
in 1-10 the donor. Aramlaivisakhan TraiJokyamalkn Vatea- 
raj^ of Arumbakkam. describes himself as a person who 
rendered the Bhfirata in elegant Tamil and discovered the 
path of Siva. 4 In 1146 a certain Marudattur-udaiy5n states 
ftat he gave to the temple at N&ngupatti some land which he 
had received from Vedavanamudaiyan of Faiyyur whom he 
had celebrated in verse.* Two other instances occur in ins- 
mphons which, though doubtless of the Cola period, cannot 
be more precisely dated as the names of the kings in whose 
reigns the records were engraved are not given. When the 
king was witnessing a dance by PungoyH-nayakat-talaikkoli 
m one of the pavilions Ip the temple at Tiruvlrur, he was 
pleased to order the gift of some traiyili knd in the hrehma- 
diua village Vaya*rur to Pungoyil Nambi who had celebrated 
a feudatory of the king (nammalckal), Virosola Aijukkar, in 
a poem called Vlronukkainjatrtmi,-* evidently the Nambi and 
the talsUckdli were ministering in the same shrine. Lastly, 
the officers of the treasury of the temple of TmivolJam gave 
sway 100 from the temple lands to Veradayap-pukvar 
Of Kuraiti who had composed the VdUai-andMi, a poem in 
praise of the local deity.** These examples of forgotten poems 
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mentioned in the inscriptions, and nowhere else a attest the 
existence ol a fairly widespread literary activity of a popular 
character. When we add to tins p the list of poems and other 
works fragments □ I which are presented in the older com¬ 
mentaries and glosses, we may safely conclude that much 
excellent work has been lost beyond recovery. This is true 
to some extent of the ancient literature of any country; but 
with regard to South India* the impression is hard to resist 
that this loss has been very considerable and that, with some 
remarkable exceptions, the survivals have been the result 
more of caprice and accident than of deliberate choice or of 
an active literary criticism. 

About the close of Plhjdya-Pallava prriud must be placed 
the important Tamil version of the BrJictt- 
FcrttTifladsi. PerUTigcidai or Lfdayanan Kadai by 

the poet who is known by the mime Kongu-ve]ir # the 
(chieftain) of Kongu, Very little is known of his life; a verse 
in a recent work Kongn~iiia^4^l^t<ikam states that he was 
a native of Mangai* which has been identified with Vij-aye- 
m an gal am in the Erode taluq of the Coimbatore district. 
Adiyarkku-nallar, the celebrated annotator of the Siiappadi- 
Mmm, has said that TJdaytffrm Kadai was based on a study 
of several works of the age of the second Sangam; from this 
the conclusion has been drawn that thb work may date from 
the third century a.d. or earlier. 7 This is, however, by no 
means certain; all that we can say is that in the days of 
Adiyarkku-nallir in the twelfth century this belief was 
current shout E/duyawait Kadsu- 8 On the other hand, it Is the 
opinion of Svuminatha Aiyar, the great scholar to whom we 
owe a masterly edition of all that has survived of this work* 
that It was indebted to the Sanskrit version known to have 
been made by the Canga ruler Durvinlta in the sixth century 
aj>* The story of Udayana is very well known and need not 
be detailed here; of the adventures of his son, Naravahana* 
the most original part of Cunlidhya's work t the Pcrti^gadai 
in its extant parts knows little. These comprise a hundred 
sections of varying length, the shortest being about fifty lines 
and the longest a little over two hundred* The metre is 
ahflvaf, a very flexible type, analogous to blank verse in 
English, and most suited for narrative poetry. The style of 
the author \k very chaste and direr h and the poem rightly 
G M 
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takes a high rank among the literary classics of the Tamil 
world. 

The Slvaka-Sindamav,i of the Jain poet Tiruttakkadeva 
Sindd-mani. 1S _ counted as the greatest among the maha. 
, kavyas of Tamil literature. As it is seen to 

iollow the Ksattracuddmani of Vadibhasimha, itself based on 
the Uttarapurana of Gunabhadra composed in a.d. 898 , 10 there 
can be little doubt that the Sinddmani was composed some¬ 
time in the tenth century. 11 Naccinarkkiniyar states that the 
author was bom of the race of the Colas. 12 A later tradition 
cherished by Tamil Jains adds that after a full course of 
stu i in Tamil and Sanskrit, he turned an ascetic at a rela¬ 
tively early age and went to Madura to live there for some 
time in the company of the great poets of the Tamil Sangam. 
While admitting the distinction earned fay Jain writers in 
_ e line of religious and holy literature, these poets challenged 
ii 1 capacity in general, and that of Tiruttakkadevar in par- 
icu ar, to contribute to the literature of Love. The ascetic 
poet took up the challenge, and having satisfied his guru that 
he wouH not lose his spiritual balance if he was permitted to 
p o u^e an erotic poem, he composed the big poem on the 
life of Jivakan, the subject prescribed by his master. The 
esu t p ^eased the guru; but it did not give the quietus to the 
i ics o the Sangam, who, unable to deny the merits of the 

Tuthnr n ° W fJUS I d 3 SU5piCi0n against the character of its 

coUd not S 8 7 h ° hs,d no “P'rience of sex-life 

stated^ LT? then demon- 

m«ed the pur.ty of h* devotion to the ascetic ideal by 

“!“? ° f “ ° rdea1 ' , We m!> y ” ot accept these tales as history. 

kadJt fltarcaLfbe explSon ,‘h h e e °°Z ° f TirUt ' ak - 

the dam poet TSZ 

- ~d t ; h : 

.. The . ^ fe i story of Jivaka ^ that of an ideal hero equally 

no lesfthan th n T °/ "" and the ***** Saint 
no less than the charming lover. After a stormy youth mark¬ 
ed by many adventures, Jivaka finds himself in L pZToi 
hfe the monarch of a splendid kingdom; for some years there- 

splendid IV6S 3 t ° f P J eaSure the company of the eight 
queens whom he had espoused at different times 
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earlier in life; m fact, the SinMmani is also called Maw-nul r 
the Book of Marriages, on account of each o£ Jlvaka's adven¬ 
tures culminating in a happy marriage, Jlvaka Is shaken 
from his complacency by an Incident trivial in itself, but 
full of deep significance to him. He sees in a moment’s flash 
the hollowness of human life and the wisdom of seeking 
release from its bonds. He installs his son on the throne and 
seeks the peace of the forest, and attains salvation in the end. 

In its present form the poem contains 3,145 stanzas, of 
four lines each. It Is said that the author actually composed 
only 2,700 stanzas, the remaining 145 being later additions 
by his guru, with whose permission he wrote the poem T and 
by another hand.^ 3 The annotator has marked out two verses 
as those of the guru, but there is no means of identifying the 
additions nf the other writer men tinned above, if there were 
such additions. The art of Tiruttakkadevar is marked by aU 
the qualities of great poetry and hus, as is well-known, fur¬ 
nished the model for even the genius of Kamban. We shall 
see that It also inspired* though indirectly, the composition 
of the Pcriya-Ptirdnam. 

It s&ems probable that two other mrtMkarr/ns, the Falfii- 
ydpQti and the Ku^dalofcei?, known so far only hy fragments 
cited in other works, were both composed more or less about 
the same time as the SinMmanl The Kun4alake£i t it may be 
noted!, is one of the few known Buddhist Tamil works besides 
the Mnniwekalai' 

The is a poem of Kallad&nar, the work and the 

author alike taking the name of h place, 1 * 
Kaimam. poshly the birth-place of the poet. He 
must have been different from the Sangam poet of the same 
name, five nf whose songs figure in the PuTtvmnitru ** and 
others in the AhnnMnuru and Kuftindogai There Is a tradi¬ 
tion that the author of the KnZIadam. chose one hundred 
verses from the Tiruccir^tmhalok-kdvai as the basis for his 
work, and this may well have been so. The work is written 
in a peculiar style, the result of the author's forced attempt 
to reiave the poetic forms and diction of the Sangnm age. 
The whole poem is thus a curious instance oF extreme pedan¬ 
try, It comprises a hundred pieces, each purporting to depict 
a particular mood of love (^katturnt), The formalised sche- 
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matie and rather soulless treatment of love in the Kosnf type 

a ‘°' iEk 1,1 its, “ 10 ^ 
cmnccs of real literature; our author has imposed further 

^.ackles on himself by tying himself up to a selection of 

write^n an -? e T,mfcfeSBfli **d by his deliberate effort to 
d^nit idiom Unnatural in his age; and there i, no cvl- 

nun r ° SU!S f P ''' t th!±t the aut}lor meant It to be a mere buries- 

rc STS U ** ? ' l t ta ° Mri01JS for ** 

th^Lw^T V* ™*"* Was demonstrated to 
danar Th» l * Sl(ngam 0 rJ i r this effort of Kalla- 

“3 was*. :szr^±z 

, KaUadsnor was fully acquainted with the cycle nf galled 

legends centring round Madura*** and refer* *„\i it 
wrought bv *f V Q „„ ' , ana refors to the miracles 

psassssss 

ta —«w-oT*. •*: 

KcUn,mp m „ni composed by the poet laureate 
Kflli^orfap. J ayangoodir towards the close of the reian 
PBmnt Of Kulottunga I is the earliest and best of 

little masterpiece ^ 1 *“^ V £** 

convention is Very clear!V ,u * h ’ ^ fictitious 

poet's omsteryT.S d^oo oofr * 11,0 — *• 

between t*o metros **“>»* 

« «“H» lb H» whole I»*■»>•* 
ia the war poem par exaUencs and a ■ d lJr °‘ 
enj Circumstance o( wer. but dj th■ ^ °“ ly pom <* 

«0M. I, may jj ^ TZ*** *» fc 

Ktllottung. , Mma to ^ fc * ™* "» Kdmgs war of 

efforts; to Judge Irum the stray ,0^ 00 ,1,“”^ ‘“ ,!n “' y 
^»cXjr™.°n'^p,“ of t£* v s? i ?*“ •» 
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parani in its entirety is perhaps due to its supreme merit; for 
there ere severe! instances in the history of Indian literatures 
of one good book killing many inferior ones, Jayangondar 
had many imitators but no rival among the poets of later 
times, 

Kuttan or Qttnkkuttan came of the class of Scngundar 
who seem to have pursued the occupations 
of lighting in the army as privates and cap¬ 
tains, and of weaving. 17 Born in a poor family in Malari, an 
obscure village In the C$la country, 18 he sought service under 
Sankaran, the chieftain of Puduvai and father of Sadaiyan, 
tiie patron of the more celebrated K am ban. A certain Gin- 
geyan soon discovered that Kuttan was destined for a higher 
purpose if ran household service under Sank a ran, and Kuttan 
expressed his gratitude by composing the Nolupirakfeduci on 
fads patron G5ngeya, Another patron of Kuttan was a certain 
Soman of Puvanai, i.e, Tribhuvani near Pondicherry. When 
his fame rose, Kuttan was entertained in their court by three 
successive Coja monarchs beginning with Viknunacola; on 
each of them he composed an tifn, besides a pamni celebrat¬ 
ing Vikramac6]a's Kaiinga war, and a piffaitfamfl on Kulot- 
lunga II. Tlie lest poem is easily the best among the known 
compositions of the poet on account of its copious diction, its 
melodious verse, and tine imagery. The stories of the circum¬ 
stances leading to Kuttan's composition of the ltpi-yc{upad\i, 
Eluppelupadu and the TakkayagapparaQi belong more to 
anthropology than history. When the poet's fame stood at its 
highest, the Script* ndar wanted Kuttan to celebrate the glories 
of their community, and when the poet sought to excuse him¬ 
self saying that he could not be expected to employ his talents 
in praising his own community, the irate ^cnyiiTtdar made up 
their minds to do away with the man who was SO utterly 
devoid of caste-consciousness. The poet escaped with his life 
by a trick played by Ids friends on the foolish sengundar, but 
then he agreed to praise the Tffi (spear), the chief weapon 
of the iengunlar in war. if they would make an offering of 
1008 heads severed from the shoulders of as many first-born 
icHpiinrfflr youths for the goddess to inspire Kuttan to his 
enterprise. After some argument this was agreed to, and 
Kuttan sang the f/tiyelupndu, seventy verses In praise of the 
spear, and the Efuppti upudu. seventy verses calculated to 
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hring hack to life the 1006 youtlis whose lives had been 
sacrificed,. Of the second poem only some fragments arc left 
and these arc by no means entitled to & high place as Tamil 
poetry. The fttiyelupadti, algo poor poetry, contains a number 
of local allusions to apparently historical incidents in which 
long under soldiers and chieftains played a part; but there Is 
no means yet of explaining these allusions, and the annotators, 
unwilling to confess ignorance, fabricate legends. KQtfan is 
aaid to have become Ottakkuttan after he got the severed 
heads of the senpundar youth* to attach themselves (ettn) 
again to their respective bodies. A more plausible, if less 
romantic, story accounts for the name by saying that, at the 
request of the Coja king, the poet attached (0«a) a of 

the file to another verse composed by him on tile spot. The 
TaHayaflappcrnm, obviously an imitation of the Knlingattup- 
pnTvmi, in its metres and diction, handles n Puranic theme 
With considerable force and power, and must rank high as 
literature, though well below its model. Other poems attri- 
>Utcd to Kuttan are the Sbraroetp/fbiiifjft ^ t jj C vet y 

fii'St of his compositions) in praise of Sarasvati, the goddess 
of learning, hy whose grace he became a poet; and the Arum* 
brnt-topidTOm. The village of KQttamir on the banks of 
■he AriSil river in the Tsnjore district keeps alive the memory 
of the poet and the patronage of his talents by the Cola rulers 
who gave him the village as a fief. A Sanuvati temple in it, 
and a pedestal inscribed in Tamil characters of the 12th cen¬ 
tury and recording that Kavlpperumal dies Ovida-kuttar, 
the grandson of the ffoi'ic^fikTacarti of Malari, set up an 
image of Sarasvati, 19 now lost, show that the stories which 
connect Kult&n with Sarasvati in a special manner arc not 
altogether on founded . 20 


A greater poet than Otfakuttan was Kamban, the cele- 
TCft mKn r i brated author of the fWmdi/imatn. This poem 

^ p pic in Tamil literature, and 

though the author stoles that he follows in the wake of Val- 
miki. still his work is no mere translation nor even an adap¬ 
tation of the Sanskrit original. In the treatment of the ind¬ 
ents in the story, and in the portrayal of the chief charac- 
tei-H in it, Kamban makes many wide departures and handles 
the subject matter with a mastery and originality and a depth 
of poetic experience seldom equalled in Tamil literature. 
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Like the other great poets who have enriched the literatures 
of the different languages of India and the East by LhcLr work* 
on the Rama, story, Kamban imports into his narration the 
colour of his own time and place. Thus his description of 
Kdsala is an idealised account of the features of the Go}a 
country, and when he wants to emphasise the glory of moon- 
lights he brings it homo to Ids readers by saying that it spread 
everywhere like the fame of his patron Sadaiyan of Vtmnai.* 1 
Ramn himself was as much master of the Tamil idiom as of 
the Sanskrit. 22 Sometimes Kamban is influenced by the some¬ 
what rigid canon of Tamil poetics, as when he enters on an 
elaborate analysis of the emotions of Kama and Slta alter a 
chance meeting which takes place immediately on Rama’s 
entry into Mithila, Elsewhere, as in the description of Sitas 
behaviour when Hanuman handed over Rama’s ring to 
her, Kamban elaborates a brief hint of Slta's emotions thrown 
out by Velmiki who says that she rejoiced as if she had 
rejoined her husband. He compresses Yalmiki’s account at 
other points, as in Dasarutha T s Dimmed ho. 

From amidst a muss ol legend centring round the name 
of the great poet* some facts seam to stand out prominently. 
His father was Aditya a resident of Muvalur (Tanjore dt, 
Mayavaram iq.) in TmivaJundurm&du, and he seams Lo have 
been an lumccaTt by caste® Early in life, he attracted the 
attention of Sadaly&ppBvallal alias Sararaman, the Trigarta 
chieftain of Fuduvai; the Trigarta is mentioned In the Vifc* 
ramnsStan-uld 2 * and in some undated inscriptions from M&va- 
lur and Tlrukkodihaval in which he is also described as 
Cedi ray a of the Ganga raee.^ 5 Kamban was also patronised 
by the contemporary Cola king and was granted by him a 
fief called Kambanudu and the title Kavuttakrutfarth He 
undertook the composition of the Rdnidyanfi, or rather R&mu- 
vatara as ho seems to have called it, out of an unbounded 
love for the theme, and he carried the story only up to the 
return of Hama to Ayddhya and his coronation as kim* the 
tiitara kdydnm being reputed to be the work either of Qttak- 
kuttan or a lesser celebrity by name VE^Idasan or YSniyan 
Ted an. 

Perhaps less worthy of credence arc some other details 
of a personal nature. He fell in love with a donemg girl Valli 
whom he met in the duiva matha presided over by Catuxa- 
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nan a Pagtfita at TinivoEtiFUA and verses are preserved tn 
the TamiLnavalar-cHTitai which purport to record Kamban’s 
great love and admiration of Valli and his dissatisfaction with 
another claimant to his affections. The story goes that 
Kate than commanded the regard of all the ruling sovereigns 
of his time, including the P&adya and the Kakatiya Rudra, 
ari'.i that [he Cola ruler, jealous of hj« fame and anxious to 
ge: rid of his over-mighty subject, plotted his murder and 
executed it in person; there is no means yet of deciding If 
(hi-i puerile account of the poet’s end has any foundation.^ 
The date of Kambao has been much disputed, but there 
HI* dote. seems to be now little room left to doubt 

that he was a junior contemporary of 
Ottakkiittan and of Sekkilar or followed dose upon them. 
The palaeography of the inscriptions of Sadaiyan mentioned 
above, and Kanban's description of the Cola country as 
belonging to T^pifltnviaodau, a title which recalls the sur¬ 
name of Kulottunga TIT,* 7 are fairly conclusive on the point 
Tile distinct echoes of the £lv<ili:a-&ruLi»i<»ti in Kamban’s 
great work constitute, in the light of the date assigned to the 
former poem, another circumstance confirming the date thus 
suggested for Korn ban. 17 " 


Besides the Hamnyaijam, Karnban is said to have been 
the author of the £reiwpfld«, and $Mktrj$paTandadi, as also of 
a MummaTiifc-k&tJBi (not now extant) which gave rise to an 
attack on Kam ban’s verse by Vanlyan Tadan. The gretujxtdu 
together with the TiniJcIcej valnicfcom is a eulngium on agri¬ 
culture and the cultivator class, the Veil alas. When the poem 
was being published in an assembly, C&dirayan, the son of 
Badalyan, was bitten by a poisonous snake and died; he was 
restored to life by a couple of venbte composed by the poet 
for the purpose. The anrfcdi had to be composed by Kamban 
to please the god of Srirangam before whom approval WfiS 
sought by the poet for his f?nm%ati am and who made it a con- 
drtion that Kamban should praise his beloved devotee Satha- 
kopa m a centum of verses. In view of the tendency, com¬ 
mon in Indian literature, of fathering minor works of un¬ 
known origin upon celebrated authors, and In view of the 
mediocre and commonplace character of these two works, 
we have to receive with great suspicion the popular legends 
on their authorship and the occasions for their composition. 
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Pugajendi is held by a persistent tradition to have been 
□ contemporary of Oft^kuttan; a native of 
Kalandai in the Tondainad, he sought a 
cmreer in the Paijdyan court: later, he went over to the Cola 
court when the Coin rider espoused a Fandyan princess. 
There he roused the jealousy ul Kulla.ii, and their intrigues 
against each other brought discord into the royal household. 
Finally, the differences between the poets were made up by 
the king's intercession and they began to live in peace and 
friendship. This pretty story has nn apparent claim io our 
credence. Again the T onduifti itfi^ola-autitkQ m states that 
FuguJeridi composed a Ka [umbel fra m. a eulugiuni in various 
metres, on Korrandal. the chief ol Jinji (^eilji^ar kdn ): if 
we accept the tradition that OttakitUan and Pugalendi were 
contemporarieSt this chief of Jinji may have been no other 
than the one mentioned in the Vikrmiinsdlanuld^ but this 
is doubtful, and modem critic* place him a century later than 
Kuttan/ fltil Fiigalendi is, however, best known by his JVafa- 
venb&, a poem narrating the story of Nala in about four hund¬ 
red stanzas in the veitbd metre. The veiibti is to Tamil what 
the amitfftup to the Sanskrit language, a simple and flexible 
medium capable of producing great results in the hands of a 
great poet. And Pugalendfs ucuttfi# are indeed of high 
quality; and the popularity nf the theme he handled gained 
£re«l currency for (hem- Other works with little or no claim 
fu literary merit have often been Fathered nn Pugalendi; the 
tendency is partly explained by the easy style of the 
v£nh& which made Fugaicndl popular; but there is nothing 
in common between the line poetry of die tmd the 

miserable doggerels attributed to him by an ignorant popular 
tradition. The age of Pugalendl cannot be established by 
any tangible evidence, as his references to Candiran Suvarkkl 
of Murauai-nagar in Melluvenadu cannot yet be related lu 
the inscriptions; the echoes of the ideas and even phrases of 
Kumban m his poem are sufficiently striking to give plausi¬ 
bility to the view that Pugalendi could not have preceded 
that great poet 

The Kttitftttrnfjan-km™ and the Tanjah^mi- kov<u de¬ 
serve to be mentioned as among the best 
known works of secular literature belon^- 
inc: to the late Coja period. The first, as we have seen, ia a 
fT RS 
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Kovai on Kumara Kulottunga who may be tentatively iden¬ 
tified with Kulottunga III. Little is known of the author, 
and the poem has no conspicuous merit except that it centres 
round a great Cola ruler and contains passing allusions to 
some of his achievements in war. The kdvai, like the ula, is 
a peace poem; it purports to deal with the stages in the de¬ 
velopment of love between a lover and his love from the 
moment they are thrown together by accident; in portraying 
each situation, details relating to the birth and achievements 
of the hero are worked in by the poet. The Tanjaivanan-kovai 
falls almost outside the period of Cola supremacy. After the 
Tiruk-kovaiyar of Manikkavasagar, this is the most popular 
among the poems of this type. The author, Poyya-moli Pula- 
var, may have been a native of Vahji, as the name Vanji-Poy- 
yamoli indicates. He seems to have lived for some time in 
Tiruccengattangudi, Turaiyur and Madura; he is said to have 
finally betaken himself to Tondai-mandalam, but another tra¬ 
dition affirms that the poet burnt himself to death on the fune¬ 
ral pyre of his patron Sinakkan of Araisur. 29 The Vanan of 
Tanjai, the hero of the Kovai, is reputed to have been the 
minister of the Pandya king and chieftain of Tanjakkur in 
Maranadu near Madura. He is described in the Kdvai 30 as 
‘the eye of the Pandya who conquered the malai-nd^u.’ This 
must be a reference to Maravarman Kulasekhara I a.d. 1260- 
1308. This inference gains strength from another fact. The 
Kdvai illustrates, systematically the rules of the Nambi-Ahap- 
porul, which mentions Kulasekhara as the king in whose reign 
it was composed and published* 31 

The Periya-PumJiam of Sekkilar and the TimvtlaiyMal 
Sekknar Purdnam of Perumbarrap-puliyur Nambi are 

. _ works of high literary quality dealing 

with Saiva hagiology and legends, and these may be briefly- 
considered before taking up the purely devotional literature of 
the age. Of the composition of the Tiruttandar Purdnam or the 
Periya-Purdnam we have a graphic account attributed to Uma- 
pati Sivacarya, c. a.d. 1313-the Sekkildr Nayanar Purdnam 
narrates the life of Sekkilar, and this work in spite of its being 
a Purana, is unique for its historical and biographical interest. 
Umapati came in the main line of Saiva tradition and lived 
in an age when the memory of the great Cola rulers and their 
achievements was still fresh; he must have had access to 
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much authentic information, and it is to his uncommon his¬ 
torical sense that we owe this life of Sekkilar. Another 
work also said to be of Umapati, though necessarily less 
authentic in its details relating to a much earlier time, is 
the Tirumurai-kanda-purmiam, on the work of Nambi Andar 
Nambi, of which some account has already been given. 

iSekkilar was born at Kunrattur in Kunraivalanadu, a 
subdivision of Puliyurk-kottam in Tondaimandalam. He is 
also called Sevai-kavalar and Gangai-kula-tilaka. He was a 
Vellala by caste; he sought an official career under the Cola 
government, rose to a high rank and earned the title Uttama- 
soU-PaUavan. He was devoted to the deity of Tinmages- 
varam and evinced his devotion by building in his native town 
of Kunrattur a Siva temple closely modelled on that of Tiru- 
nagesvaram. His deeply religious nature was roused to pro¬ 
test against the way in which the &vaka-£indamani, the im¬ 
pious work of a heretical Jaina, was being read, admired and 
enjoyed in the Court of the Cola monarch; he held that to 
spend time on such a book was to waste the opportunities of 
this life and to imperil the life hereafter, and exhorted the 
king to turn instead to the lives of the Saiva saints sketched 
by Sundaramurti in his Tirutt&ndattogai and elaborated by 
Nambi Andar Nambi. The king then commanded Sekkilar 
to expound the life-stories of the Saints, and being greatly 
attracted by the theme, he desired Sekkilar to write down 
the lives in extenso in a great poem, and gave him much 
wealth to enable him to undertake the task. Sekkilar then 
retired to Cidambaram, and with his mind filled with divine 
grace—there was a voice commanding him to begin the work 
with the words UlageWm —he began to compose the Tirut - 
tondar-Purwnam in the beautiful 1000 pillared mandapa within 
the precincts of the temple. Messengers went to the Cola 
monarch and reported the progress of the work from time to 
time until it reached completion with a total of 4253 stanzas. 
Then the king himself came to Cidambaram; again a voice, 
accompanied by the tinklings of an anklet, commanded the 
king to listen with attention to the great work of Sekkilar, 
and there followed the formal publication of the work when 
Sekkilar expounded it from day to day for a whole year; 
the work was universally hailed as a veritable fifth Veda in 
Tamil and immediately took its place as the twelfth book in 
the 6aiva canon. The author was honoured with the title 
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Tojular-srirparavuwr, ‘the singer of the glories of saints 1 , adorn¬ 
ed with the crown of knowledge {wnamudt) and saluted by 
everyone present including the Cola monarch. Umapati's 
poems must be read in the original for one to realise the gusto 
with which that author celebrates this epoch-making event 
in the history of South Indian Saivism. 

The Periya-Purcinam has influenced the lives and thoughts 
of the Tamil Saiva population almost incessantly from the 
date of its composition. It has certainly thrown into the 
shade, at least in popular estimation, many an other work of 
pure literature, not suffused with the didactic and religious 
purpose that pervades this Puranam, And to this day 
there are thousands of Tamils who accept the legends em¬ 
balmed in Sekkilar’s melodious verse as literally and histori¬ 
cally true. To us the significance of this work lies in the 
rank it takes among the masterpieces of Tamil literature and 
in the picture it gives of the heroic age of Tamil Saivism as 
it was visualised by one of the most talented and deeply reli¬ 
gious seers of the Tamil land. In every way, it is a composi¬ 
tion that worthily commemorates the great age of the Impe¬ 
rial Colas and their sustained devotion to J§aivism, 

SekkUar himself tells us that his work was composed to 
please the sabhd of the Cola monarch Anapaya who covered 
the Ferambalam with fine gold, 32 and we know that this de¬ 
scription fits only Kuldttunga II. It may be noted, however, 
that the name Sekkilar occurs as that of an official of the re¬ 
venue department as early as a.b, 1093 in the reign of Kulot- 
tunga I. 33 If this official was of the same family as the great 
poet, the latter must be taken to have come of a family which 
had distinguished itself for some generations in the service 
of the state. Umapati Sivioarya states that Sekkilar had a 
younger brother Palaravayar, and it seems most probable 
that it is he that is mentioned in an early inscription of the 
reign of Kulottunga IF 4 under the name Sekkilar Palara- 
vayar Kalappalarayan of Kunrattur. It may be noted in pass¬ 
ing that Sekkilar was a family name, a fact which strengthens 
the identifications proposed here: Kunrattunr^CekkOdr tiru- 
m&rap* sirandadmre (Umapati), Another member of the 
family, £ekkitiin Ammeiyappan Parantakadevan alias Kari- 
kalasola Pallavarayan, made a gift at Tirukkadaiyur in the 
Tanjore district in 1182 35 
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The Timvilaiyddal Purdnam of Perumbarrap-puliyur 
Nambi is the earliest Tamil version we 
Nambi’s possess of the legends centring round 

Madura and describing the sixty-four mira¬ 
culous sports of &iva. The author was a Brahmin bom at 
Selli-nagar, now Panaiyur, near Kari-valamvanda-nallur in 
the Tinnevelly district. He composed his work at the request 
of the contemporary Pandya king and was richly rewarded 
by him for his effort. His spiritual guru was a certain Vina- 
yaka who belonged to Maligaimadam in Cidambaram, and 
the name of Cidambaram (Perumbarrapuliyur) seems to be 
prefixed to his own name either to indicate the fact that he 
had his initiation there, or more generally to mark his devo¬ 
tion to Nataraja, the presiding deity of the place. It has been 
pointed out that in An, 1227 a member of our author’s family, 
Anandatandavanambi or his wife, erected a gopum in Madura, 
This may be taken to furnish a rough indication of the age 
of our author also; but the exact chronological relation be¬ 
tween him and Anandatandavanambi cannot yet be settled. 36 

A much later version of the ‘sacred sports* by Parahjoti 
held the field, and the earlier work of Nambi had almost been 
last sight of till it was recovered, like many another classic, 
by the prince of modern Tamil scholars, Svaminatha Aiyar, 
Nambi’s work differs in many important respects from Paran- 
joti’s, particularly in the names of the Pandyan kings in whose 
time particular miracles are believed to have occurred. The 
fictitious list of successive rulers inheriting the throne for 
sixty-four generations from father to son, found in the Hdld- 
syarn&h&tmya and in Parafijoti, is unknown to Nambi, who 
names in all only less than ten kings. The order in which the 
sports are narrated also differs; there are besides many other 
minor differences all of which have been carefully noted by 
the learned editor of Nambi’s Puranam, Authors who rush 
to deduce history from legend will do well to note the warn¬ 
ing furnished by a study of these two versions. 

To turn now to the purely religious literature of the age. 

The Tamil £aiva canon owes its present ar- 
L^erafure 3 rangement to Nambi Andar Nambi who 

may certainly be assigned to the early 
eleventh century, if not to the close of the tenth. As has 
been stated already, Umapati Sivacarya describes in a short 
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work, Tirumurai-kanda-purdnarn, the redaction of the Saiva 
canon by Nambi Andar Nambi. He states that Nambi, in 
the first instance arranged the canon in the form of ten books: 

Tirumurai ^ rst three comprising 384 padigajns of 

Tiru-PJana-Sambandar, books four to six 
made up of 307 padigams of Tirunavukkarasu, 100 padigams 
of Sundara forming the seventh book, the Tiruvasagam of 
Manikkavasagar being the eighth, and a number of' tiruvi - 
saippas? 7 by nine different authors and the Tirumandiram of 
Tiiumular forming the last two books. We learn that subse¬ 
quently the king requested Nambi to put together one more 
book from the padigams left over, including the pdsuram 
uttered by Siva himself and calculated to procure siddfii; 
Nambi accordingly arranged the eleventh book of the Canon. 
This section, including the compositions of Nambi himself, 
comprises the works of twelve different authors, two of whom 
are among the sixty-three saints of Saivism. The Periya-Pu- 
ranam counts as the twelfth book. Clearly the arrangement 
of the books is not chronological; for to give the most striking 
instance, Tirumular was earlier than Sundaramurti and is 
mentioned in the Tiruttondattogai; but the Tirummtdiram is 
only the tenth book, whereas Sundaramurtti's hymns form 
the seventh. 

Among the authors of the ninth Book of the Canon, 
Gandaraditya may be definitely identified with the son of 
Parantaka I. 38 The attempt to identify Sendanar with Tiru- 
maligaittevar on the strength of an inscription of the reign 
of Rajaraja I from Tiruvilimilalai 39 can hardly be considered 
satisfactory; the inscription cited does not seem to furnish 
conclusive proof of the identity, and it seems unlikely that 
tradition could in this instance have erred so far as to make 
two authors out of one; for we should not forget that the ar¬ 
rangement of the Canon seems to have reached its present 
form before the age of Umapati. Karuvur^evar who has 
hymns on three Cola temples, the Adityesvara at Kalandai, 
the Rajarajesvara at Tanjore, and the Gangaikondacolesvara 
at Gangaikonda-colapuram, was as his name indicates a na¬ 
tive of Karuvur, and the legends centring round his name 
have found a place in the Karuvur Purdnam 40 He may be 
assigned to the first half of the eleventh century a.d. It is 
possible that Nambi Kada Nambi who has sung two hymns. 
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one each on Tiruvarur and Koyil (Cidambaram) was identi¬ 
cal with the Atreya Nambi Kada Nambi, an arcaka mention¬ 
ed in an inscription dated A.n 1050 from Tiruvaiyaru, 41 

Among doctrinal works, the Siva-Ncfria-Bodam of Mey¬ 
kandar, written in the first half of the thir- 
Theology, teenth century ajj,, 42 is the first attempt at 

a systematic statement of the tenets of Tamil Saivism. This 
is a short treatise of a dozen aphorisms (sutras) which seem 
to have been translated from a Sanskrit original; 43 the author 
has added v&rttikas of his own which explain and illustrate 
the argument of each of the sutras and fix their meanings. 
The name Siva-ffana-Bodam is explained thus, ‘Sivam is 
one; itfduam is the knowledge of its true nature; Bodam is the 
realisation of such knowledge/ 44 The scheme of the twelve 
sutras is simple. The first three sutras assert the existence of 
the three entities God (pati), bondage (pdia) and soul (poiu); 
the three next define and explain their nature and interrela¬ 
tion; the next triad deals with the means (sddhana) of re¬ 
lease, and the last part is devoted to the nature of release. 
The key position held by the work of Meykandar in the litera¬ 
ture of Tamil Saivism is brought out by a verse which says: 
‘The Veda is the cow; its milk is the true Agama; the Tamil 
sung by the Four is the ghee extracted from it; and the virtue 
of the Tamil work of Meykandan of the celebrated (city of) 
Vennai is the fine taste of the ghee/ 45 

The Bodam was preceded by two short works which may 
be said to stand almost in the relation of text and commen¬ 
tary 46 These are the Tiruvundiycr and Tirukkalirruppadi- 
ydr by two authors, teacher and disciple according to tradi¬ 
tion, and both known by the name or rather title Uyya-vanda- 
devar. They are both works meant to present in an easy 
style the main aspects of 6aiva doctrine and practice. 

After the Siva-ftana-Bodam , the next work of importance 
on doctrine is the £iva-$dna-$ittiydr of Arunandi, reputed 
in tradition to have been first the guru of Meykandaris father 
and then the disciple of Meykandar himself. Though written 
in verse, it is a comprehensive statement of the true doctrine 
( sttpakkam, svapaksa ) introduced by a critical discussion of 
rival systems (para-pakkam) of which no fewer than four¬ 
teen, including four schools of Buddhism and two of Jainism, 
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are passed under review. This great work, which is, in fact, 
the classic treatise on Tamil Saivism, for the work of Mey- 
kajndar is too cryptic and fails to explain the position of Sai* 
vism 'uiswf-yis other systems, has been the subject of many 
commentaries and is to this day the most widely read manual 
of Saivism among the Tamils. The / rupa-virupahdn by the 
same writer owes its name to the alternate use of two metres 
in its twenty verses which expound the doctrine in the form 
of a dialogue between teacher and pupil. This work is said 
to have been composed by Arunandi to enshrine the memory 
of his beloved teacher in each of its verses ; and so it does. 

Another catechism, much the simplest of all manuals on 
Saivism, is the Uiiniai-vilakkam by Manavasagan-gadandar of 
Tiruvadi (South Arcot) who claims that his work makes not 
the slightest departure from the essence of the Agamas. Urna- 
pati Sivacarya, who lived at the close of the thirteenth and 
the early years of the fourteenth century, 47 was the author 
of eight works on the doctrine which complete the tale of the 
Saiva Siddhanta Sastras in Tamil. 

They are the following : 

1. 5tt?appirakasam ? an ambitious treatise, only less 

important than the Sim-lSfaua-^itfiyar. One 
hundred verses, 

2. Ttru~varuf-payan composed on the model of the 

celebrated Tirukkurat and comprising ten divi¬ 
sions of ten kurals each. 

3. Vim-v&ibd , a short catechism of thirteen uenbas. 

4. Porrippahrodai, a short work of 100 lines. 

5. Kodikkaui, a very short exposition in four verses. 

6. Nenjuvldu tutu adopting the sandesa form which 

had already found imitators in Tamil. 

7. Unmai neri-vilakkam devoted to the path of realisa¬ 

tion and dealing with ‘the ten kdryas/ 48 

8. Sankarpa-nirakarmiam devoted, like the £ para~ 

paJcsa* of the Mttiydr, to a critique of other 
creeds. Unlike the earlier work, this is much 
exercised with the minute differences within the 
very fold of Saivism, 
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It is curious that few works of religious literature seem 
to have been composed by the Varavas of 
Paucity of Tamil the Tamil country in this period- It has been 
pointed out already that the arrangement 
of the Vaisnava canon proceeded side by side 
with that of the Saiva canon in the tenth and early eleventh 
centuries. There is also ample evidence to show that a succes¬ 
sion of great Valsnava ac&ryas composed numerous devotional 
poems and philosophical works in the Sanskrit language in 
this period; Yamunacarya, Yadavaprakasa and Ramanuja 
himself are only the leading examples of a large group of 
authors justly celebrated for their learning and devotion and 
for their literary achievements. Strangely enough, however, 
Vaisnavism which started as a popular movement of religious 
reform and revival, appeal’s to have developed in the Cola 
period a sort of a high-brow attitude and scorned the use of 
the popular idiom; in fact, the writers of this school develop¬ 
ed in course of time a quaint style more Sanskritic than 
Tamil in its make-up which is seen at its best in the great 
commentaries of Periya-vaccan Pillai and Nambillai. Among 
the works composed in this style of writing, one of the earliest 
is the short commentary, the Ardyirappadi , on Naminalvar’s 
Tiruvdymoli, by Kurugaippiran Fijian, a relative and disciple 
of Ramanuja. 

There is, however, one poem which deserves mention if 
only because it is one of the few exceptions 
Ramanuja- to ^ general rule followed by the Vaisnava 
numutdadi. authors of the age. It is the Ramanuja- 

7 iurrandadi , a century of verses in the kalitturai metre in 
praise of Ramanuja by his disciple Tiruvarangattu Amudanar. 
This poem in a simple devotional style is held in great esteem 
and is even called prapatinapwi/atn as it is often repeated as 
a daily prayer. The central idea of the poem is that without 
the grace of the guru there is no way to salvation. The 
author avows that he has no faith in tapas , 49 and pronounces 
a sweeping condemnation on every creed other than Rama¬ 
nuja's. 50 Ramanuja’s deep and abiding bfiafcti, iordda fcadal 
perimjuJi, 51 and his profound attachment to the Rdmdyaua 52 
are specially stressed in the poem. It is not improbable that 
C. 86 
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our author is identical with the Tiruvarangattamudanar of 
Mungirkudi mentioned in an inscription from Tirukkoyilur 
of the third year of Kulottunga UP 


Grammar, rhetoric and lexicography have always claim- 

Gramn t ec ^ aut h° rs since the begin¬ 

ning of written literature, and striking 
contributions were made in these departments in the Cola 
period. The Yapparungalam and Y&pparungalakk&rigai of 
Amitasagara, a Jaina ascetic, were composed some time to- 
wards the close of the tenth century. The 
correct form of the author’s name is Amita¬ 
sagara (the boundless ocean—ahtppanmgad^l) and not Amrta- 
sagara as it is sometimes written by mistake. The author calls 
himself a disciple of Gunasagara, quotes the 5uldmani and is 
quoted by Perundevanar, the annotator of the VtrasdliyaTn. 
The text and commentary of the Virasdliyam both date from 
the reign of Virarajendra. The age of the is not 

beyond dispute; it has been ascribed to the latter half of the 
ninth century, 54 but it might well have been some centuries 
earlier. The K&rigai of Amitasagara soon attained great 
celebrity and the place where the work was composed came 
to be known as Karigai-Kulattur, as may be seen from two 
inscriptions of the reign of Kulottunga I, from Ni&urp These 
inscriptions state that an ancestor of Kandan Madhavan of 
Ku]attur induced Amitasagara to come and live in the Siru- 
Kunranadu of the Jayangonda£6Ia-mandalam; if this name 
was current in Amitasagara’s time, the composition of these 
two works on Y&ppu must have been later than the last years 
of Rajaraja I who assumed the title Jayangonda-sola towards 
the close of his reign. 


The Y&ppamngalam is a treatise on prosody of which the 
K&rigai is an abridgement. It is unique in its range and it 
offers an exhaustive treatment of the variety of metres in 
Tamil; it is even more valuable for the fine commentary to 
which it has given rise, A large number of literary specimens 
otherwise unknown have been preserved in this commentary. 
The same observation holds good of the commentary on the 
K&rigai by Gunasagara, who is believed to have been a 
disciple of Amitasagara, the pupil taking the name of his 
guru's gum. 
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The Virasoliyam of Buddhamitra, and its commentary by 
Ferundevanar, a pupil of the author, next 
claim our attention. The Cdla monarch 
Virarajendra is mentioned by name as a great Tamil scholar; 5 * 
this fact and the name of the work leave no doubt that it was 
composed in Vlrarajendra’s reign. The commentary cites the 
tlru manni valara introduction of Rajendra I 57 and mentions 
the battles of Koppam 53 and Kudalsangamam. 5 * Buddhamitra 
is called f the ruler of FonpariT, in the pdyiram or preface 
to his work; Ponparri may be the same as Ponpetti in the 
Tanjore district and the title of Buddhamitra may imply that 
he got an assignment on the revenues of Ponpetti from the 
Cola ruler- The Virasoliyam is written in kalitturai metre and 
planned on the basis of a synthesis between the Tamil and 
Sanskrit systems of grammar and rhetoric and comprises the 
usual five sections : Sandhi (eluttu) , Sol, Porul, Ydppu and 
Alankdra (aqi) . The author's preference for Sanskrit titles is 
seen in the names of the first and last sections, while the names 
and order of the sections show even more clearly his partiality 
for the Sanskrit system. The work is full of interest for a 
student of the history of grammatical theory in Tamil. 

The Dandiyalangaram is the only work devoted entirely 
to a discussion of atahkara, or ani as it is 
called in Tamil. The name of the work is 
justified by its closely following the model 
of DandTs K&vyddarsa, being in fact a more or less close 
rendering of it in Tamil. The name of the author and the 
details of his life and age have disappeared altogether. There 
is a verse of unknown age which states that the author was 
the son of Ambikapati, and was himself called Dandi, that he 
attained eminence in Sanskrit and Tamil learning, expound¬ 
ing alaftkara on the lines laid down by Sanskrit rhetoricians. 
The great poet Kamban is reputed to have had a son Ambika- 
pati by name, and it is sometimes held that our author was 
the grandson of Kamban. One of the earliest references to 
the Dandiyalangaram is that by Adiyarkkunallar, in his 
celebrated commentary on the SUappadikdram* The work was 
also apparently called Aniyiyal^ 1 Aniyilakkanjim and Aniyadi- 
gdram* It is composed in sutra style and, like the Kdvyd - 
darsa, it treats of the nature of poetry and kdvya, and of 
figures of speech under two generic heads— arthdlankdra 
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(porulani) and sabAalankdra ( sollani). The author of the 
Prayogavivekam, writing some time in the eighteenth century, 
says that the author of the Dandiyalangaram annotated the 
sutras and illustrated them himself. This seems probable, and 
it is interesting to note that some of the illustrative stanzas 
are m praise of Anapaya Cola . 62 

The Netnimdam of Gunavlrapandita is a short treatise 
Neynin&dam. comprising less than 100 verses in the Venba 
metre and treating of the orthographs and 
parts of speech (eluttu and sol) of the Tamil language. The 
work takes its name from the tlrthankara Neminatha of South 
Mylapore, Tenmayilapuri.«3 The author was a Jain, and 
pupil of Vaccanandi (Vajranandi) of Kalandai, possibly the 
the same place as that of Pugalendi. Another work of Guna- 
vira on prosody is called Venbappattiyal, also Vaccanandi - 
inatoi, the garland of Vaccanandi, after the author’s guru. From 
the preface to the Vaccanandi-malai we learn that the author’s 
literary activity fell in the reign of Tribhuvana-deva, no doubt 
identical with Tribhuvana-viradeva of the inscriptions, i.e. 
Kulottunga III. If this view is correct, Neminatha, who ac¬ 
cording to tradition recorded in a recent compilation, the 
Tamil-ndvalar-caritai, was a contemporary of Ottakkuttan, 
might not be identical with our author. 

The Nannul (Good Book) by Pavanandi, again a Jain 
WonnwI. author, is another work composed in the 

reign of Kulottunga III. By its simplicity 
and terseness, the book has practically displaced all other 
works as the beginner’s handbook of Tamil grammar. The 
author was patronised by Amarabharanan Siyagangan, a 
feudatory of Kulottunga III, The Nannul treats only of 
eluttu and sol, and it is not clear if the author stopped there, 
or if the rest of his work has been lost. The Nambiyahap- 
Ahappwul of P 0Tu l Narkavirajanambi is the last work 
Nambi. that falls to be noticed here. Tamil literature 

divides its subject matter into two great divi¬ 
sions Puram and Aham, literally ‘external’ and ‘internal’ al¬ 
most corresponding to the philosophical distinction between 
‘objective* and ‘subjective.’ The ahapporul generally resolves 
itself into a minute analysis of subjective reactions to erotic 
situations, though this by no means exhausts the content of 
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this division. It has been pointed out already that this work 
was composed in the reign of Maravarman Kulasekhara I and 
that it has been systematically illustrated in the Tanjai-V&nan - 
Kovau 

The Pingdlandai and the Cuddmani are two lexicons that 
may be assigned to the Cola period with 
Lexicography. gj* ea t probability. The Cud&mani or the 

Niganiti-Cuddmani as the author, Mandala-Purusa, seems to 
have designated his work, distinctly mentions the K&rigai of 
Amitasagara in giving the different senses in which that word 
is applied; the Cvd&mani must therefore have been composed 
after the Yappenmgaklckangai; how long after it is not easy 
to decide, 64 The two lexicons mark progressive stages in the 
advancement of lexicography in Tamil. It should be noted 
that if the Pingalandai was, as its t pgtrwm states, composed by 
the son of the author of the earliest Tamil nigandu known, 
the Sendan-Div&karam , and if those are right that assign a 
very high antiquity to the Diw/carcnn, the Piiigalandai must 
be taken also to belong to the age anterior to the rise of the 
Vijayalaya line of kings 65 

Some of the great commentators must have no doubt 
flourished in the centuries of Cola rule. 
Commentaries, ^ u ^ ^ i s difficult to point to definite data 

bearing on the age of these writers. On the other 
hand no systematic effort has yet been made to settle 
the chronological relations among these authors, flam- 
purapar, often mentioned as adigal because he was an ascetic, 
was no doubt among the earliest of them; he cites the 
haram, and his commentary on the TolJcdppiyam is a model 
of terse and critical elucidation of a difficult text, Senavarab 
var, Perasiriyar and Naccinarkkiniyar followed him, and they 
often cite his views if not always by his name. Except his 
name and the fact that he composed a commentary on the 
Solladigaram of Tolkdppiyam, we know nothing of Senavarai- 
yar at present; even the name is doubtful, for Senavaraiyar is 
said to have been the name of a caste, by Mayilai-nathar, in 
his commentary on the Nan-nuL The commentary of Perasiri¬ 
yar Is again accessible only for parts of the Poruladigaram, 
the work once believed to be his having turned out to be by 
another hand, Deyvaccilaiyar. Perasiriyar also wrote a gloss 
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on the TirucdTTambalakkdvaiydr , 65a He is referred to in terms 
of very high regard by the commentator of the Ydpparunga - 
lam; the attempt 66 to identify him* on that account, with 
Iraiyanar, the mysterious author of the Kalaviyal^ is rather 
misplaced* A^iyarkkunallar who cites the poets of this period, 
like Jayangondar and Kuttan, rather freely in his commentary 
on the fiUappadikarani} and Parimelalagar who is criticised by 
Naccinarkkiniyar 67 may also have belonged to our period. 
Parimelalagar wrote excellent commentaries on the Tiruk - 
kural and PaHpddal. 

If the literary chronology of Tamil is replete with many 
unsolved problems, the situation is even 
Literate, worse with regard to Sanskrit literature* 

We have ample evidence from all sides that 
Sanskrit learning and literary activity in its various branches 
found steady encouragement and flourished at a high level 
throughout the period of our study; attention has been drawn 
elsewhere to the endowments for colleges where different 
branches of Vedic and philosophic study were pursued, and 
to the popularity of the Prabhakara-mlmamsa and of the 
Rupavatara attested by the inscriptions* A detailed account 
of Sanskrit literature in this period cannot yet be undertaken, 
for those preliminary researches are yet to be made without 
which a general survey of literary activity over two or three 
centuries can hardly be attempted. But attention may be 
drawn here to one or two significant facts. First, we have 
some evidence to show that the Cola monarchs took a per* 
sonal interest in the growth and spread of Sanskrit studies; 
from the introductory verses in the Sanskrit lexicon Nanir- 
tharnava-samksepa, we learn that a village of Saiva Brah¬ 
mins learned in Sanskrit lore was established in the Cola 
country by Kulottunga I, that from that village a certain 
Kesavasvamin of the Vatsa gotra, a member of a family of 
hereditary grammarians, was in the service of Rajaraja II, 
and that he was commissioned by the king to prepare, for the 
use of young scholars, this Sanskrit lexicon in which the 
words are arranged in alphabetical order and their various 
meanings set forth, as directed by the king himself .® 73 A more 
important instance of royal patronage of Sanskrit learning 
belongs to a much earlier period. It is this. Madhava, the 
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son of Venkatarya and Sundari, lived in a village on the 
south bank of the Kaveri, and composed an 
extensive bhdsya on the Rg-veda. He says 

Rg-Veda Bhasya of w hile writing his great work, he lived 
Venkata Madhava. ^ ^ ^ country of the most 

renowned warrior of the world: Jaga- 
tam ekavlrasya visaye nivasan sufcfcam . 68 This statement 
implies that he flourished under royal patronage; and though 
he does not mention the name of his patron monarch, we 
may surmise that the reference is to Parantaka I who is said 
in the Kanyakumari inscription of Virarajendra to have earn¬ 
ed for himself the name Vira-Coda by conqueiing the invin 
cible Krsparaja * 9 The great Vedabha?yas of a later age com¬ 
posed under the patronage of the early Vijayanagai rulers 
would thus seem to have followed the model set by the first 
great ruler among the Imperial Colas of the Vijayalaya line. 

Haradatta, a well-known commentator on Sutra litera¬ 
ture, lived in the ninth or tenth century a.d. Bharatasvamin 
is known to have commented on the Somareda in Hoysala 
Ramanatha’s reign, and there must have flourished about 
the same time Sadgurusisya (pupil of six gurus) whose 
personal name is lost and who commented on the Attareya 
Brahmana and Aranyaka, on Katyayana’s Sarv&nukramanl, 
and on the Asvalayana Srauta sutra. 

Among the Puranas, the BhAgavata which synthesises 
bfiafcti and oduoita Vedanta is believed to have been com¬ 
posed in South India some time in the beginning of the tenth 
century a.d. Visnu Citta commented on the Visnu Purdna in 
the early thirteenth century. Udali’s Vivekatildka on the 
Ramayana may be assigned to the twelfth century as he is 
cited in the I du (thirteenth century). 

The Alvar Kulasekhara (ninth century) produced 
Mukundamdla, a devotional lyric which has retained its popu¬ 
larity to this day. Only a little later came Saktibhadra, repu¬ 
ted pupil of Sankara; his Ascarya-Cudnmani deals with an 
episode in the Rama saga and is believed to have been the 
first full-blown drama (nafaka) to be produced in the South. 
The same author’s UmnadavdsavadaUa is no longer extant. 
A second Kulasekhara from Kerala ( a . d . 935 - 55 ) dramatised 
incidents from the MahdbhSrata in a stageworthy manner in 
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the Tapdtisamvtirana and Subhadv&-Dlumatijayu . This royal 
author also patronised Vasudeva, the author of Nalodaya 
wrongly attributed to Kalidasa, and Biivamangalasvami alias 
.Lila-suka whose Krstia-K.anja.mrta is a devotional poem of 
unsurpassed beauty in three asvasas. 

In the thirteenth century Saradatanaya, scion of a scho¬ 
larly family in the Chingleput district, wrote a great work 
on rhetoric Bhav aprakasa , and also a treatise on music called 
Saradiya. Though Venkatanatha or Vedanta Desika was bom 
in 1268 his work falls mostly outside our period just as those 
of Kumarila and Sankara do at the beginning of it. 

In philosophy we may note Varadaraja (twelfth century), 
author of Tdrkifeo-raksa and of a commentary ( Bodhird ) on 
the KusuTiuinjali of Udayana. He was perhaps the same as 
the homonymous author of VyavahoruniTnaya, a treatise on 
law, and Nayauivekadipikc, an expose of Mimamsa of the Pra- 
bhakara school. Sankara s and Kumarila’s pupils, and their 
pupils continued the traditional lore of Advaita Vedanta and 
Mimamsa, but no detailed notice of their work can find a 
place in this general history. The same observation must be 
taken to apply also to Visistadvaita literature. 

Saiva philosophy is represented in Sanskrit by Hara- 
dattacarya (d. a.d. 1119) author of Srutisiikti-mdla also call¬ 
ed Caturvedatatparya Sangraha; and Harihara-tdratamya, a 
sectarian polemic. He was followed by Srikantha whose 
Brahma-mSmdnisd-bJMsya expounds the sutras of Badarayana 
from the Saiva standpoint, not quite the same as the Saiva- 
siddhanta, but distinguished as Sivadvaita. Aghorasivacarya 
(c. 1158) and Umapatisivacarya, already noticed as a Tamil 
writer, also wrote considerable works on the Saiva system in 
Sanskrit, besides Jnanasivacarya of Suryanarkoyil who com¬ 
mented on the ‘Siva-jMna-bodha’ section of the Raurava 
Agama; his commentary is notable for citations from lost 
works. He also wrote a Saivaparibhdsa and other works. 

In lexicography the Vaijayanu of Yadavaprakasa, the early 
guru of Ramanuja, deserves particular mention, and in gram- 
mar Haradatta (ninth century) whose commentary Padaman- 
hn on the Kasikd of Vamana and Jayaditya is an authorita- 
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tive work of outstanding merit* In the thirteenth century a 
certain Krsnalilasuka wrote a commentary called Puruaak&ra 
on the Daiva of Deva, a terse metrical treatise in 200 verses 
on roots of similar form; the commentary describes itself as 
a vdrttika and takes a high place among grammatical works. 


I. SIL ii, p, 306; 120 of 1931* ARE. 1931, II t 12. 

2* 198 of 1919. 

3* 129, 128 of 1902. 

4. Pdradandannai <wniida7nilpp aduttuc482 of 1905. 

5. 335 of 1914; Pd* 129;— nan kari pddi pddina kavikfeu cmkkxi 
pamil tanda tan bdniydiva kudikkadu. 

6. 548 of 1904, Cf. namtnafckai with Kunju-kuttam (troops, patta- 
Jam) of the Travancore records (Desikavinayakam). 

6a. 233 of 1921. 

7. JRAS<, 1906, pp, 689-92. 

8* V. Svaminatha Aiyar, Fertmgadat, p, xxviii, cf. La cote Gunddhya 
and the Brhat Kathd (Tr* by Tabard, 1923), p, 148* 

9. Op cit, p* viii, n. 

10. JCsa ttra cuddma ni ed* T* S, Kuppuswami Sastri, (1903), p. 3 
of the introduction* 

II, ^tvaka-^inddinani, p* 11, n; Sen Tamil, v* pp. 98££, 

12* v* 3143. 

13* Naccinarkkiniy&r on v* 3143 and iu on p. 914 by Svaminatha 
Aiyar. 

14. KaUd^attuk-kaJandiiudantEi, Tiruudsagam (Klrtti, 1* 11). 

15. One of these (385) is in celebration of Aruvandai, the chief of 
Ambar in the Tanjore district* This chief may have been the patron 
of the author of £#nda 7 t Div&karam; R. Raghava Aiyangar (Sen Tamil, 
v* pp* 114 £.) has argued that the Divakaram was composed more than 
1800 years ago* On the other hand, S, Vaiyapuri PUlai (Ndma-Deepa- 
Nxghantu, p. iv) suggests that the Aruvandai of the Dwahamm might 
have been a descendant of the Aruvandai of the Purandnuru, and pro¬ 
poses the first half of the eighth century as the date of the Divdharam. 

16. The saying is: Kailddam harravanidattu kollddtide; this may 
be true in a sense different from die one intended. The work, it should 
be noted, is not cited by any of the great commentators* 

16a* Kudarpadivaru tnddarp ari ^ n 

ettetfiyamj/a katfamar iadaiydn—95, 

17. The DiTTdJcamm has: Sengundap-podaii/ar ieTiait-tafaiaar tan- 
tuudyar Jcdrugar kaikkdlar, though there seems to be no good Ms* autho¬ 
rity for this. 

C. 87 
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18. Kut tan’s birth-place is given differently in different accounts, 
Ha^avai takes the place of Malar! in some, while others give to Shiyali 
the honour of having been the place of Kut tan’s birth. But Malari is 
borne out epigraphicaHy—109 of 1928. 

19- 109 of 1928- ARE, 1928, I, 3; 1932 II, 47. 

20. For notices of Kuttan see: Pandit V. Svaminatha Aiyar—intro¬ 
duction to Takkaydgapparani; R. Haghava Aiyangar —Sen Tam.il, iii, 
PP* 164 ff.; and Sengundar Pirabandattirattu by Nagalinga Munivar 
(1926). 

21. MiiffnifcJcatei v. 74. 

22. Napaminpu-padalam v. 140. 

23. An arcaka in the temples of Kali and similar deities. 

24. Ante p. 347. 

25. 29-34 of 1925; 57-5S of 1931. ARE. 1925 H 43. All vellalas are 
conventionally described as being of the Gangai-kula. 

26. K. Raghava Aiyangar has discussed the life and work of 
Kamban with remarkable ability in Sen Tamils Vol. 3* 

27. Maruttumalaip-padalam, 58. There are two traditional verses 
on Kamban’s date, one apparently giving £. 807 and the other §. 1100. 
The former seems to accord with a vague legend that the Rarmyanam 
was published in the Srlrangam temple under the presidency of 
Nathamuni, (^en Tamil, xxv, pp. 308-9). But this fact is not men¬ 
tioned in the Dinyastmcarita or the Guruparampara, R. Raghava 
Aiyangar suggests that the date usually taken as 807 is really 107 with 
an omitted thousand i,e., 1107 (Sen Tamil, iii, p. 179), and this reconciles 
the two verses. This is accepted by S. Vaiyapuri (Tamilc-cu^ar- 
manigal, p. 130) who says that the poem was published in 1185 in 
Kulottunga HTs reign. He also says that Tpdpa-samudra, Tyaga, and 
Tydga^vznfida were respectively the titles of Vikramacola, Kulot¬ 
tunga II and Kulottunga lU (ibid., pp. 126 ff.). 

27a. EC. v, Ha&san 77, a.d. 1377 refers to a hereditary family of 
expounders of Kamban. 

28. Ante p. 347, Sen Tamil, ii, 393 if. 

28a. Vaiyapuri, op,, cit, p. 157. 

29. The story is told that the poet once fell asleep on the bed of 
his patron and that Slnakkan’s queen, not knowing this, also slept on 
the same bed for some time; when Slnakkan himself turned up and saw 
what had happened, the poet felt miserable though his patron did not 
mistake him in the least. 

30. Verse 18. 

31. The commentary which gives this fact is coeval with its text 
and by the same author. Sen Tamil, v, p P 544. 

32. Meya-nttmurai kondu oirumbumdii- 

}eyavannrup-perambalan-jeyya 

tuya ponnani soZantd^hpa- 
ray a itr- anapdy a n-Qraiauai—Fayiram, 8. 
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33. 160 of 1894. 

34. 445 of ISIS- 

35. SO of 19M. 

36. For more details see introduction to V. Svammstha AW* 
Miirtim of the work. Note, however, that 133 of 1968. {*J>. 1364), 
mention* either our oothar or t< namesake of his. 

S7. These contain hymns on the Tan jure temple and on s “ “W*- 
the temple of nangaiVod.-.-eblupurain; this may be taken £ “ 

Indication of the dote of Nainhi A*t#r Nambk jl we may toe cert* 
that we have this ninth hook us Nambi left it 

38. An fa p. 1SS- 

33. 44& of 1MB, Tan% ill. pp 35S-ti2- 

4d! Ch. 3S. W, 62-86. $*n Tamil, iv, pp. 141-S. 

41 . 321 of MtW- 

42. Sen Tamil, ill, pp. 189-96. 

43 RnRuma STistri says that the original forms part of the Hauraro 
Aflame (T*nHWmdteate mtr p. 7), The view hasten been «*«*»« 
that the Tamil work is the original w* Sanskrit is the translation, 
gee T L Tambyuli: Psalms 0/ « Acted Sam*. P» **■ ® lc orgumen 
adduced hi support of tins position are inconclusive T* 

is k anurfhup verse like «S1 ojjamar, correspond* to the Tamil, rfltmt, 
and does not contain anything corrcsprmdin* to the Tumtl 
S«<J, TImlnalisi' u Author of the PaujkflrttWidspa and &lvagr»yog< held 

PiMai Tamil-eitwi-Mim’Imdnr-cirappu 0926) FP A ^ . Vd> , 

, . j t i 1V6 wniten a monistic exposition of the Sanskrit work. ib -, 

1 3fi 47 Siva iw ffiim told Hkiikkavisagar that he held the Aiva-ndna- 
bL!„k in his hand; tins may be not so mud* a daring anachronism 
antedating the work of Meyks^i a* Pope thought (Timt>a^sam, ** £ 
M the egression of a belief in the antiquity of <h« Sanskrit taork cf 

th&.t nsuTit'. j 

44, ‘Steam onru; ad-noit-rtfudoJ **«»* .drndad 

h«dam*. K ada vtij-nt A-munJ var, v. 38 Tlmpperunduraic-wrukkam, 

Tin; cadauii r-<idijal Pordnam. 

45 , V4dflTFi poiiu, odan ,Al mey dflamam nslem 
ddum Tamil odoTiin ultenrum lscy-pAdo nnpu 
Nepyin nruiuvuipam nil Venn cl MeykWd". 

^ yriji Tairiil nfifN Etjuim, 

<«. The Aflhrc-Sittenta VerWm by AimVAtatevinayakam PiUai 
(Madras 008). 

47 We hove the Sake date 1235 in his Satikerpaturffcamtumi, 

plplram, 36. . 

4 g These ore: taltv* rupuin, tat tea danamun and lattva suddhi, 
aim* rutxim abno duvanam and alma suddhl. ava rupuiu. riva da»w- 
and siv;.-bh«gam, The authorship of this work has 
been recentlv ascribed to TuttuvnnSthttr of ShiySjl. and the r«pejer»bfid«n 
of Simunbab-nadigol deluded among the fourtwn hute *s on the 
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TnZt £ * *** ^ of “**• ‘he work. SaivasMhanta 
Sattiram (1934), pp. 980-2, and 1124. 

49. v. 14. 

50. v. 99. 

51. v. 15. 

52. v. 37. 

53. 315 of 1921. Contra, ARE. 1922. II, 23, where the inscription is 
assigned to Kulottunga m. 

54. £eii Tamil, v. pp. 99-102. 

55; 534 and 535 of 1921; K. V. S, Aiyar who edits these inscriptions, 
f N “' 8 ’ faUs mt ° a number of errors which have been corrected 

by M. Raghava Alyangar in JIH. I may add that I am unable to accept 
he identity of Gunasagara, the guru of Amitasagara, with the Guna- 
sagara of the Kalugumalai inscriptions with no more evidence than the 
identity of a name so common among Jain ascetics- 

56, meviya venkudaic-cembiyan Virarajendiran-mn 
naviyal sendamit-collin moli—Saudi verse 7." 

Yappu 19. 

Yappu 34. 

Atangdrcm 39. 

ARE:. 1899, paragraph 50. 

Not all the citations of Adiyarkkunallar from this work could 
toe traced in the current editions of the Dandiyalangdram. 

S' Pr , ef f, ee , t0 Dan ^y alan 9 ar a m ed. Arumugam Servai (1920). 

to th!‘ viST my! \ me, ? tioned in St 10 of the ninth section refers 

*,3 3 y T- ar r 1 "' ** Work must taken to fall outside the 

period covered in this chapter. 

d '“ k “ a iw« 

65., Some hold that Ihere ware Iwo aulhors of the .am, name. 

66. Yapparungalam ed. Bhavanandam Pillai, pp. i V -v. 

67. Paripdqlal Ihtrodn. p. xxi 

vv. S, TriV ^ N °- a *> and 31- 

pp. Si £ me ‘ d ‘™ <* m Mto, Orta,,a, Conference. 

69. Ante p, 126. 
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COLA ART 

The history of Art in the Tamil country begins for all 

practical purposes with the rise of the Pah 
re 6.a period, j avas 0 f |j ne [ n the sev enth 

century a.d. Having scooped out perhaps the first rock-cut 
shrine of his time at Mandagappattu (VUuppuram taluq, 
S. Arcot), Mahendravarman records his achievement with 
boyish glee in an inscription which says that he caused a 
temple for Brahma, Isvara, and Visnu to be made without the 
use of brick, timber, metal or mortar. 1 This is clear evidence 
that before his time temples were built of wood with the aid 
of metal nails or bands and raised over plinths of brick and 
mortar, or they may have been altogether brick and mortar 
structures in which timber and metal also found use. None 
of these early monuments have survived, but doubtless them 
forms and motifs must have been the basis for the Pallava 
structures, their pillars, capitals, and decorative designs. We 
have only literary references to palaces and temples, man¬ 
sions and bazaars in cities, besides some detailed, but obviously 
overdrawn, descriptions which we have now no means of veri¬ 
fying. Under the Pallavas who ruled to the end of the ninth 
century, architecture and sculpture in stone made great 
advances; the Shore Temple of Mamallapuram, and the Kalla- 
sanatha and Vaikunthaperumal at Kahcipuram mark the 
zenith of Pallava art; they were followed by smaller structures 
bearing evidence of the dwindling resources of the Pallavas 
towards the end. No South Indian bronze can be said to have 
been identified as demonstrably Pallava in origin; but con¬ 
sidering the heights attained in the art of metal-casting early 
in the period of Cola rule, we may legitimately infer that the 
beginnings of the art must be placed also in the age of the 
Pallavas. 

The Colas continued and developed the art-tradition of 
the Pallavas and Pandyas whom they suc¬ 
ceeded. Under both the dynasties all the 
arts—architecture, sculpture and painting, were concentrated 
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mostly in public structures, particularly temples; the palaces 
and houses and all other types of civil architecture have more 
or less totally disappeared, though careful study may reveal 
as in the instance of UttaramerQr,* the unbroken continuity of 
the town plan, and even of the names of streets in important 
centres from those days to ours. The practice of scooping out 
live rock mto temples and pavilions had ceased under the 
later Pallavas, and structural temples of stone had become 
more or less the rule. It was the particular glory of the Colas 
lu have extended this practice all over the Tamil country, 
em early temples being unpretentious structures hardly to 
be distinguished from those of the later Pallavas in the decline; 

ie size of the temple grew with the extent of the kingdom 
until the giant temples of Tanjore ai.! Gangaikonda-c5Ia- 
puram proclaimed to the world the might and majesty of the 
greatest empire of the Tamils; two other temples at Darasuram 
an Tribhuvanam near Kumbakonam completed the tale of 
e most impressive Cola monuments. Sculpture, painting and 
bronze-casting made corresponding advances. 

G. Jouveau-Dubreuil, the founder of the scientific study 
of South Indian architecture, observed^ ‘The Pallavas excelled 
m sculpture. The Colas were above all architects. Their 
style is distinguished by simplicity and grandeur’. Cola sculp- 
^!‘ S ' we shall see, however, were no less noteworthy than 
Cola architects and in no way inferior to Pallava sculptors in 
stone; their achievements in big bronzes were unsurpassed 
or their beauty and for the technical skill in the sheer mani- 
pulation of large masses of metal. 

The South Indian temple came up in one of several ways. 

Origin Of temples. S ° me shrilles were erected in places where 
trees had been regarded perhaps from 
pre-Aryan days as the abode of the deity and had 
been worshipped as such; these trees came to be 
regarded as sthala-vrksas even after the rich hues of 
Indo-Aryan myths had gathered round these places; exam¬ 
ples are found in the mango (ekdmra) tree of Kancipuram, 
the Jambu tree of Jambukesvaram on the island of Srirangam, 
arid the tiliai-forest of Cidambaram. Other shrines arose on 
the spots where purUnic stories and incidents were localised 
y popular belief. These two classes find a prominent place 
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in the hymns of the Devaram and the Divyaprabandam; after 
being celebrated in song by the 7uciyaw&r$ and alydrs they 
gained in impoi*tance and naturally attracted the attention of 
generous temple-builders. Then there were sepulchral shrines, 
pallipafais as they were known, built on the relics of saints, 
heroes and kings. Temples of this class appear to have been 
more numerous than we are apt to imagine, though only some 
attained any great size or celebrity. Some examples of such 
shrines have been noticed here in the chapters on political 
history. Lastly, there were temples which rose at the bidding 
of powerful monarchs on sites of their choice—the most con¬ 
spicuous instances of this class being the two Brhadisvara 
temples of Tanjore and Gangaikontfa-colapuram erected by 
Rajaraja I and his son Rajendra L Perhaps the Kailasanatha 
of Kaiiei, and the Kailasanatha of Ellora, must be included 
in the same category. 

The rule of the Colas covered roughly a period of four 
centuries (a.d. 850-1250). During this long period not only 
was the entire Tamil country studded with 
Stone temples, s t one temples of varying sizes, the erection of 
karralis, all-stone temples from base to finial (up&nddi-stupi 
pariyantam ), being often mentioned as a mark of distinction, 
but the canon of Cola architecture was adopted and followed 
in areas outside the Tamil country—Ceylon, Mysore* Draksa- 
rama and other places in Andhra for instance. It is not pos¬ 
sible to survey here all these monuments; we must confine 
our attention to the Tamil country proper and to a few typical 
structures that possess the leading characteristics of each stage 
in the development of architectural motifs and designs. The 
number of temples of which the precise date of construction 
is known is not many, but the architectural motifs when care¬ 
fully studied reveal features typical of each phase of the art; 
the Siva temple at Korkai in Tinnevelly district, (PL III, fig. 5) 
for instance, looks like a very early Cola temple, hut its walls 
bear no inscriptions earlier than the time of Kulottunga I; 

if, however, it is noted that the late inscrip- 
Their dates. tions occur only in the mahdmandapa^ and 
that the garhhagrha and ardhamandapa have nearly the same 
external and internal dimensions as the early Cola temples 
of Pudukkottah, that the comice here carries a h&msa, frieze 
underneath, and that there are no niches on the exterior of 
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the walls of the sanctum, there can be little doubt left that the 
mam shrine was certainly pre-Raj araj a in date, and the mdhd- 
mandapa a later addition. On the other hand, some features 
of the early Cola and in places even pre-Cola style, like the 
plain bevelled corbel without the triangular tenon-like projec¬ 
tion^ appear in temples known to have been built late in the 
Cola period like the Mayuranatha of Mayavaram (Tanjore) 
and Brahmesvara in Brahmadesam (S. Arcot). Another diffi¬ 
culty arises from the additions made to early temples in later 
tunes: they are mainly in the form of pillared mandapas and 
corridors which often obscure the leading traits of early art; 
subsidiary structures, surrounding walls and gopuras 
on them create a somewhat confusing temple complex, 
the growth of which through its several stages is not always 
easy to trace. The temple of Uyyakkondan-Tirumalai near 
nopoly, foi instance, was at first a free-standing early 
o.a temple on a hill; under Rajendra I it was surrounded 
by mavdapas erected at some distance from the main shrine 
so as not to obscure its features; but subsequent additions 
have not been marked by such taste, and have made it diffi¬ 
cult to visualise the original beauty of the shrine and its situa¬ 
tion. 

The replacement of brick by stone structures went on 
steadily under the Colas, and is often mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tions. Perhaps the earliest instance is that of Tirukkaluk- 
kunram in the Chingleput district; all the early inscriptions 
of the temple occur in an apsidal stone building with a flat 
top which now serves as a strong-room; its architectural fea- 

EarJy temples. tures are either late PaUava or early Cola in 
character; an inscription of the twenty- 
seventh year of Rajakesari 4 suggests that the temple must 
have been in existence as a brick structure from the days of 
Skandasisya (if not earlier) to those of Aditya I, when it 
was built of stone and its original grants dating from Skan- 
dasisya’s time renewed and confirmed. At a later date even 
this stone temple was abandoned in favour of another large 
stone temple. Aditya I is praised for his having built stone 
temples of Siva from Sahyadri to the sea. In his reign, how¬ 
ever, brick temples were also built; a Pajuvettaraiya chieftain 
Kandan Maravan built a brick temple of Tiruttorram-udaiya- 
mahadeva which was rebuilt of stone many years later in the 
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reign of Kulottunga I; 5 at the same time another fine stone 
temple of Agastyesvara (Pi IV, fig* 8) was built in the same 
place in Aditya's reign, and this temple well preserved to this 
day conserves the most notable features of the transition from 
Pallava to Cola architecture—such as pillars with squatting 
lions forming their lower half and marked by large thick 
palagais over their capitals (Pi V, fig* 9) * At Tirukodikaval 
{Tanjore district) Queen Sembiyan-mahadevi rebuilt of stone 
an old brick temple in the eleventh year of her son Uttama- 
Cdla’s reign, and Rajaraja I ordered in his twenty-eighth year 
the reconstruction in stone of the temple at Tirumalavadi, a 
task completed by his son as recorded in one of the inscrip¬ 
tions. 6 Other examples need not be recounted; obviously 
brick and stone architecture flourished side by side, and to 
this day we have the all-brick Cola temple at Nangur 
(Tanjore district) which reproduces all the mouldings in the 
basement and other architectural features typical of the Cola 
style* 


Jouveau-Dubreuil observed; "The pagoda of Rahur 
represents the style of the Pallava epoch, at the beginning of 
the ninth century; and the temple of Tanjore dates from the 
commencement of the eleventh century. During this interval 
of two centuries were constructed monuments of an interme¬ 
diate style*, and proceeded to illustrate that style by a study 
in some detail of the temple of Srlnivasanallur (Musiri taluq, 
Trichinopoly district) * Rut the period of the intermediate style 
may be further divided into two—an earlier phase of transi¬ 
tion from the Pallava to the Cola style, a period marked by a 
number of small and medium temples which share the Pallava 
and Cola architectural features in varying 
Two periods. proportions and which still retain generally 
the appearance of Pallava structural temples; and a later more 
pronounced Cola phase; the former includes the reigns of 
Vijayalaya and Aditya I, and the latter the reign of Parantak/ 
I and the interval between him and Rajaraja L 


The smaller early Cola temples hardly differed in their 
appearance from those of Muktesvara and 
Transition. Matangesvara in Kancl, and the temples of 
Tiruttani and Rahur— all stone temples of the late Pallava 
period. The mouldings in the basement (upapitfia 7 ) 
the disposition of the niches and pilasters on the body 
C 8S 
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(a<frhhl77\’- “!? ^ Vimdna ™ mg on a S( l uare sanctum 
S tonmot " d r h ^f lg tiers were more or less the same, 
and Si 7 7 S , *"*“'> ViZ - the *** sikhara 

7tTl r l ° e Pian ° f the Wrbhagrha, generally 

q are but sometimes circular in section as in the case of the 

St a jc ya;C ° Si ° f N§rtt ^ alai which resembles the Tri- 
SomSr 3 ’ Muktesvara and Matangesvara of Kanci. 

subsid' S 63117 C ° }a tem P les have a number of 

dSt7 St S r ° Und . ab ° Ut aQd t0 ^erstand the 

p ji “ ° these shrmes > w e must again turn to 

/ R -. I R h . rUieS ; Jh e garbftagrfca of the Kaildsanatha 
m ifcvara) 0 f Kanci is a composite structure, with 

177 t S f3Cing east to which are attached smaller 
ahrrnes built on to its walls on the three free sides and 

the f our CO r ners : all the subshrines contain images of Siva. 
At Fanamalai subshrines are attached to the middle of the 
three free sides, while in the Aivarkoyil at Kodumbalur they 

tion of*K “ thef r rC ° raerS ° f * e main shrine ; the integra- 
ailasanatha is reached by a combination of both the 

conceptions. In the early Co'a temples the subshrines are 
detached from the main sanctum, and arranged as separate 
hrrnes round it m the courtyard, facing the main shrine and 
™ aX1S ’ dedlcated each to a subsidiary deity (parivdra-devatd ). 
These penstylar subshrines, each a miniature of the central 
sanctum, generally abut on the enclosing wall (tirumadil) 
which usually has a gopura in front. The popura, how¬ 
ever, is a relatively small structure calculated in no way to 
detract from the domination of the vimdna. The number of 
subshrines increased in later times with the size of the temple. 

Of these early Cola temples Percy Brown observes: ‘All 

these small structures are very complete in their formation 
and display a freshness and spirit in marked contrast to the 
as productions of the declining style of the Pallavas So 
much so that they appear to herald either a new movement, 
or to denote some stimulation received from another and more 
vir e source. The latter assumption is the more likely as all 

New start. the tem P^ es of the group show by their 

treatment a close affinity to those of the 
more distant Calukyans than to any revival of their predeces¬ 
sors the Pallavas’. 8 It is well known that the Calukyas of 
adann drew upon Pallava experience for their chief temples 
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in PattadakaL and that about the middle of the eighth century 
they gave place to the Rastrakutas who continued the Pallava- 
Calukya tradition in structural temples and in the rock-cut 
style; the Calukya power did not revive till towards the close 
of the tenth century. Most obviously, Brown’s first alter¬ 
native, the heralding of a new movement, is the correct 
explanation of the freshness of the early Cola monuments. 


QD 




The Vijayalaya-colesvaram of Narttamalai (PL I figs, 1 
and 2) is the first of these monuments to claim attention* Its 
name occurs in a later Pandya inscription, and the date of its 
construction is not as clearly attested as might be wished ® 
But there seems to be little reason to doubt the identity of 
the structure or its age as suggested by its name. The tem¬ 
ple stands on a hill and faces west, and is surrounded by seven 
small attendant shrines now in ruins (see plan) besides the 
Vnayalaya- nandi in front which has left no trace; the 
C61esvara* enclosing wall of the group has totally dis¬ 

appeared, The main temple is built entirely of well-dressed 
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gneiss blocks accurately fitted, and covers an area of 1240 
q ® ** et 1116 Qarbhagrha is circular and enclosed by a 

, n a height of 8 feet. The circular waU is enclosed by 

Jr™? Tf™ ^ 29 ^ Side Which ^es ^ narrow 
mla (n mh hl y * between the two walls. The closed anta- 

shrine iT Ch) - ? ,° n the same basement as the main 

and h 15 ° a i r ? d OI ! S1X pillars and an equal number of pilasters, 
and has a flat roof drawn out into a massive cornice, arched 

if 00134 ®? w j th M ^ us at intervals; inside the kujus are 
n iuman heads or animal figures under trifolia ted finials. 
There is a parapet over the edge of the entire roof relieved by 
a senes of panjaras, cubical at the comers with curvilinear 
roofs and rectangular in the middle with wagon-shaped roofs, 
le panjaras being adorned with figure niches bearing 
ancing figures of women in graceful poses. The vimAna 
, ove the circular shrine, unique in style, rises in three 
g tiers, each with its own cornice and kudus, the 
vo owei ones being square, and the upper-most circular 
and forming a sort of plinth for the gnva, sikhara and stupi 
on op. On the four sides above the circular tier, at the points 
corresponding to the four corners of the lower square tier 
there are placed four fine nandis (bulls) facing out; there are 
also inches for sculptures at the four cardinal points of the 
circular her The sikhara is a smooth dome circular in section 
untike the ribbed octagonal Pallava type; it too has projecting 
kudus crowned by lion faces ( simhalal&ta ) and surmounting 
the niches in the gnva (neck) below. The sttipi, now missing, 
must have been circular also. The vimana is hollow and 
diminishing in size as it rises owing to the corbelling of the 
stones on their inner face. The pillars within the antardla 
(unlike the pilasters on the external walls which have develop¬ 
ed Cola features) are still of the Pallava order, square in sec- 
tion and chamfered into an octagon in the middle; the corbels 
exhibit the taranga (roll) ornament with a medial band and 
no lotus medallion. An elegant floral design crowns the main 
gateway bearing in lateral niches graceful two-armed dv&ra- 
palakas, five feet m height facing front, but body flexed to¬ 
wards the entrance; one leg crossed over the other (fig. 84). 

Of the seven subshrines six are intact and the seventh in 
rums. They are all cut-stone replicas of the main shrine. 
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Other- temples, though smaller, belonging to the same 
class are also found in the Pudukkottah area. In Viralur the 
small giva temple has a circular vimana 
Other examples. dispenses with the square stages 

and is set right on the roof, and there are remains 
of subshrines. The Baiasubrahmanya temple of Kan- 
iianur, which is marked by entire ydlis in the frieze of 
the entablature and not merely their busts as in other instan¬ 
ces, belongs to the reign of Aditya I, while the small Siva 
temples of Visalur, Tiruppur and Kahyapatti are all apparent¬ 
ly of the time of Vijayalaya. They are all compact little edifices 
of the typical square type with a sanctum about eight feet 
square on the outside and five feet inside, and a small ardha- 
mandapa. in front closed on the sides with a low entrance 
facing the east. The vimana of these temples, square in sec¬ 
tion, rests right on the roof, the sikhara being curvilinear and 
bearing large kudus with scroll work and sim ha-mukha super¬ 
posed on niches in the gnva below. In the niches are found 
generally Indra on the east, Daksinamurti on the south, 
Vi gnu on the west and Brahmaon the north—a disposition 
which is repeated on the walls round the garbhagrha in 
larger shrines with the omission, of course, of the Indra figure 
on the east and the substitution, at times, of a Lingodbhava 
for V i gn u on the west. These small shrines may with advan¬ 
tage be compared with that represented in the famous rock 
relief of Mamallapuram showing Bhagiratha’s (or Arjuna’s?) 
penance. The Agastyesvara of Panangudi (II fig. 3) is also 
of the same class but rather more elaborate as it has niches 
on the walls of the garbhagrha and excavation has revealed 
the presence of seven subshrines round it, as round all the 
others so far mentioned. 

Most typical of the transition period is the larger and very 
well preserved temple at Tirukkattalai {see 
Tirukkattalai. plan) now known as Sundaresvara. It 

was built in the third year of Aditya I. 10 The modem 
came of the place is derived obviously from the old name 
of the temple called Kavkuncci-Tirukkavrali in the 
earliest inscriptions. The central shrine comprises a square 
garbhagrha (12' outside and 6' 6" inside) and an ardha- 
mandapa besides a mukhamandapa, an obviously later addi¬ 
tion of the time of Kulottunga I. The vimana is almost square 
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afid has a stone finial of corresponding shape. There are 
slmhatal&tas facing each cardinal direction below the stupi, and 
the bulls in the next tier below. Further down, in two rows 
one above the other on the tiers of the vimdno are found in 
niches a seated Dak$immurti and Bhiksatanamurti in the 
south. Varihamurti and Visrui on the west, two Brahm3s on 
• he north. And on the main wall of the gerbftdgirha there are 
a Standing Vinadhara Daksinamiirti on the south (fig. 37), a 
Lingodbhava an the west and Brahma On the north. The 



Pua II. Ground plan of Suisdaiesvam Temple at TirukkaftalaL 


pilasters on the walls are typically Cola, but the corbels 
though with an angular profile bear the Pallava roll-ornament 
With a hollow moulding (in place of the roll at its lower angle 
or bend), and further up above the comice there rum a frieze 
of rampant yaf» with projecting tnclcnra heads at the comers. 
There is a frieze of £j«w<ts below the cornice. The seven sub- 
ahrines, miniatures of the main shrine, abut the surrounding 
wall (tirvmadil), and enshrine Surya; the Saptamalrkas 
(seven mothers) in a row with Gaijesa and Vinibhadra at 
either end (this shrine has necessarily a wagon-top roof with 
a row of fintals); and then in pracfafcsina order, G&Qesa, Sub- 
rarimanya, Jyestha, Candra and Candikesvara. There is a 

“ iff“ ra ° ver th * gateway of this very complete 

early Cola temple extant. 
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The hiagesvara at Kumbakonam (Pi. Ill fig. 6) # though 
its appreciation has become difficult by the 
loo dose proximity of a number of later 
Structures, shares ail the main features of Tirukkattalal; 
specially notable here are the tirdhuriari figure at the back of 
the gurbhagrhtl and the number of fine portrait figures in the 
recesses and ruches of the ard/iamandapa and the milieux of 
R&mayana scenes beneath the pilasters of the same manfcjxi, 
which will call for further discussion under sculpture; the 
top members of the uirndna above the third tier are now 
finished in stucco though originally they must have been of 
stone. The presence of four lion-pillars built into later sub- 
shrines shows that the sanctity of the site goes hack to the 
Palinv a period. A slirine of Ganesa in the s.-w. corner, one 
of Vaidyauslha to the north of tire maximaipfapa, a Surya 
shrine in die n.-c. corner and a loose bas-relief of Jye$tha 
seem to be the only survivals of the original parivdra shrines. 
This temple may with reason be identified with the Tinik- 
kuclandai-kil,k6t(am of Appar, The Mahadeva temple at 
Tiruccendurai (Trichinopoly district) built by Bhuti Adity:i 
Bhattarska, queen of the Cola prince Arikulakusari, in the 
reign of Adltya I, 11 the Agastyesvaram of Melappaluvur (PI. 
IV fig. S) with n circular virndiiu on a square par&JraprJia of 
the time of VijayiiJaya or Aditya, arc Other notable temples 
of this early phase of the transition to the Cola style, 

Before taking up the temples of the next period, Paran* 
taka I to Hajaraja I, when Cola temples proper came Into 
existence, we may stop to consider the defi- 
Featurcs of Culo characteristics of the Lriuidtlua and the 
typical features of the developed Cola style. 
The most notable general features are the emphasis on the 
central shrine which dominates the whole group of sub- 
shrines by its position and its architecture: then the exterior 
of the main shrine displays a remarkable simplification in all 
its parts; much unnecessary and fretful detail is eliminated 
and the value of plain spaces receives greater appreciation 
than in the Pullava structures, and much more than In the 
later Cajukyu and Hoysala temples. The natnnila or porch 
in front of the garbkagrha forms an integral part of the cen¬ 
tral shrine, so that the lowermost tier of the mmdna covers 
both in Fallava temples; this feature which persists in the early 
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Cola temples, e.g. Vijayalaya-colesvaram, soon disappears; 
the antardja true to its name becomes a communicating passage 
between the garbhagrha and the mahdmandapa in front, and 
the cimdna rises in the newer temples only over the sanctum; 
the antardla is also known as ardhamandapa (vestibule). In the 
basement (upapitha ), the kumudam starts by having an 
octagonal section but later becomes a rounded moulding; 
likewise the kapotam starts by being straight, a projecting tier 
of rectangular blocks, but later develops into a curved cornice. 
The dominating lion-motif in pillars and elsewhere of the 
Pallava style gradually disappears altogether, and the pillars 
and pilasters evolve into ‘purely abstract conventions of mould¬ 
ings and other similar forms’ (Brown). The Cola order of 
the capital differs from the Pallava in two respects: a neck¬ 
moulding (padmabandha) is introduced between the shaft and 
the capital adding another member to the latter at the lower 
end in the form of a pot (fcalosa); the abacus or palagai be¬ 
comes much expanded, a thick square slab of stone which to¬ 
gether with the petal moulding (idal) on its lower side be¬ 
comes the most striking element in the order. The palagai 
becomes thinner later, and the idol undergoes interesting 
modifications. 

Again the bracket or corbel develops an angular profile 
instead of the curved one of the late Pallava style, and is 
often bevelled so as to leave a triangular tenon-like projection, 
which, in turn, starts on a long line of varied and interesting 
evolution culminating in the pumunai of modern times (see 
drawing 5 at the end of the chapter). The roll ornament with 
its median band is either shed, or at times varied with an 
involution or ‘throating’ at its bend. Both forms of the corbel, 
the plain bevel as well as the bevel with the taranga (roll), 
often appear together as inside the Agmsvara at Cittur 
(Pudukkottah). Vestiges of the old order survive sometimes 
like the massive capital surmounted by a kudu in the Siva 
temple at Udaiyargudi, the Muvarkovil of Kodumbalur and 
the Siva temple at Punjai—all of which will be referred to 
again in some detail. Besides the strictly architectural treat¬ 
ment of the exterior, a considerable amount of bold sculpture 
appears in prepared niches containing icons and puranic or 
human figures. String courses or friezes of y&lis above the 
plinth, and of bhutaganas in various humourous postures 
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below, and t/aZis again above the upper cornices, which also 
carry kudus at intervals and scroll ornamentation ( kodik - 
karukku) are other notable features of the new style. The 
kudus have changed form, their shovel-tops giving place to a 
trefoil or to a lion-face (simha-mukha ), arches giving place 
to circles in the centre containing no figure sculpture unlike 
the Pallava kudus. 

The peristylar subshrines, already mentioned, are another 
essential feature of the Cola temple-complex. An inscription 
in the Siva temple of Erumbur (S. Arcot) 12 counts eight sub¬ 
shrines including that of Nandi in front of the main shrine. 
The deities occupying the subshrines and the positions they 
take in relation to the main shrine vary in different instances, 
and the inscriptions often give full details regarding each tem¬ 
ple, We need not stop to reproduce them here as some idea 
has been given in the account of individual temples. 

The earliest specimen of the time of Farantaka I is the 
temple popularly known as Koranganatha in 
Koiangana • srlnivasanallur (Musiri taluq, Trichinopoly 
district), of which the deity is described as Tirukkurak- 
kutturai Perumanandigal in the earliest inscriptions- 13 A 
medium-sized temple {fig, 10} with an overall length of 50 
feet, it has a square garbhagrha of 25 feet side, and a mandapa 
in front 25 feet by 20, The top of the iiJchara is 50 feet from 
the ground and the cornice of the mandapa and garbhagrha 
16 ft. The cella, which has the appearance of being double¬ 
storied on account of a cornice at its middle height, is 12 feet 
square inside and entered by an antard la borne on four pillars, 
A projecting niche in the middle of each of the three free 
sides of the garbhagrha, and the recesses on either side of it 
accommodate icons or portrait sculptures of about half life- 
size and of such high relief as to appear almost as in the round. 
The north and south walls of the an tarn la have similar niches 
which must once have enshrined Durga and Ganapati. The 
niches for the dvdrapdlas are also empty. The decora¬ 
tive designs of the arches above the niches are inter¬ 
mediate between those of the Kailas anatha of KancI 
and of Tanjore. There is no kapota on the base¬ 
ment and its place is taken by the frieze of simhas 
nearly as prominent as at Tanjore in the next period. There 
C, 89 
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“ n ° fira ’ a ‘ fr ' eZe below the corni ^ of the garbhagrha, where 
in .? e *f° Ver the beam ** projecting ends of the rafters 
temple **“ W ° oden rafters of a bri ^ and mortar 

The Agastisvara of Kiliyanur (South Arcot) dates from 
Other temples. tbe tbne °f Parantaka I also; 14 here the lowest 
A COUrse of the s< l u are basement comprising a 

ton in I P f n S ?f S (Updna ° r ^tip-padai) scalloped on 
top m the form of lotus petals, the idea being that the entire 

vrnana from the kumuda upwards stands within a blossoming 
padmakosa, (pistil inside the lotus). The 
Wude mouldmg has semi-circular cross section as at Srini- 
d r f Ur * Tiruttu ?^ var a Of Tindivanam 15 (S. Arcot) 

^; n i, fr r hefo ™ A - D - 961 ; ^ Pipmkesvara of Tiruverumbi- 
v -_ llch mopoly) built by about the same time by Sembiyan 
Vedivelan, a feudatory of Sundara Cola * and notable for the 
sculptures of punmic scenes in panels below the pilasters in 
e exterior as m the Nagesvara of Kumbakonam, are other 
temples m the same class. The Tiruvalisvaram near Brahma- 
desam (Tinnevelly district) is almost unique for its fine work¬ 
manship and its wealth of monographic sculpture on the upper 
tiers of the vtrm.na, and dates from some time before the acces- 
sion o Eajaraja I whose inscriptions, however, are the earliest 
race on the walls of the extant structure, later additions 
bemg the maharaja of the period of Cdla-Pandya viceroys 
and the amman shrine of the thirteenth century. The Brahma- 
purisvara of Pullamangai (Tanjore district) built in the early 
years of Parantaka I 11 resembles the Nagesvara of Kumba- 
Konam m many ways, and is notable for its corbels bearing 
the taranga ornament one of the earliest instances in this 
period, and for the excellence of its niches and their sculptures 
to be considered later in some detail. 

. Mal^gasvami temple of Tiruvidaimarudur (Tan¬ 

jore district) must have been built of stone about 910. An 
mscnption m the temple of the fourth year of Parantaka I 18 
states that at a meeting held in the ndtakasdld of the temple 
it was resolved to have the old inscriptions copied and re¬ 
engraved in the garbhagrha and vimuna, and one of the old 
recorded gifts related to the reign of Kadupattigal Nandi- 
pottaraiyar, i.e. Nandivarman II or III. The basement of the 
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temple has an octagonaUy moulded kumuda and a short kuntha 
studded with pilasters supporting a straight kapota, over which 
is a dado much like the kantha below adorned by sculptured 
panels and surmounted by a thick projecting cornice scalloped 
underneath in the form of lotus petals* Such variations of 
architectural motifs which attest the artistic freedom and 
initiative of the school cannot be traced in any detail in this 
general account of Cola art* The early inscriptions of the 
temple mention a shrine of Purana Ganapati, implying the 
presence at one time of subshrines round the main one, and 
of a mantfapa called after the famous merchant-guild Tiiai- 
ayirattu-ainnurruvar* 

Among other clearly dated temples of this period which 
cannot be studied in any detail may be named the Mucu- 
kundesvara of Kodumbalur (c. 912), the twin shrines of the 
Colesvara group at Melappalavur (Trichinopoly) , 19 the 
Bhaktajanesvara of Tirunamanallur (S* Arcot), 20 the Vata- 
tlrthanatha of Andanallur (Trichinopoly) 21 and the Kadam- 
bavanesvara of Emmbur (S* Arcot) A® In the last named tem¬ 
ple built in 935 we find the Arunacalesvara form of Siva in 
the western niche of the sanctum in the place of the usual 
Visnu, Ardhanari, or Lingodbhava* The Naltunai Isvaram of 
Puiijai of the time of Aditya II should also be mentioned* 23 

There are several temples in the same class; passing 
these by, we may make particular mention of the Puduk- 
kottah temples—Agnlsvaram at Cittur and the Muvarkovil 
of Kodumbalur, The first bears a record of the fourth year 
of Rajakesari (Gandaraditya) 24 and must have been built 
about 950; here the corbel has the angular profile, the taranga 
ornament with the ‘throating’ at the bend, and also the 
median band; the other type of corbel is also used, and the 
same latitude is observed in the shape of the pilasters in the 
different sections of the temple. Of the "Temple of Three* at 
Kodumbalur, a very fine temple-complex of the time of 
Sundara Cola built by Bhuti Vikrama- 
Muvar-ko\ il kesari, 25 only two members survive (IV, 

fig* 7), Excavation has revealed that the mmana-trai/am 
together with the surrounding subshrines was placed 
within a large enclosure with a gateway on the west 
(see plan) * Of the three central shrines each 21 feet square 
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and standing on a north-south line at intervals of about 10 
feet, all facing west, the middle and south vimtinas are intact, 
but only the basement of the northern one* Each had an 
(trdhamandapa of 18 feet square of which all but the plinth 
has gone* At a distance of 8 feet from this, and common to 
all the three, was a mahamartdapa 91 feet by 41 feet, in front 
of which at a distance of 1 foot 9 inches in the centre was a 
small nandt shrine (11' 3" square); midway between the nandi 



Plan III. Mnvarkdvil: Kodumbalur. 


shrine and the gateway (gopura) on the central axis was the 
balipltha or dJi^ajastambha about 5' 9" square* Of all these 
only the plinths have survived. Around this principal group 
and abutting the enclosing wall ran a covered cloister with 
fifteen subshrines. The basements of 14 of these are intact 
while the one at the south-east comer is altogether missing* 
The enclosing wall is massive, 3' 4" of stone; the main gate 
on the west is 4' 6" wide, and there is besides a passage (4' 
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Influence 
on Java. 


wide) on the north-east corner leading down a flight of steps 
to a circular stone well of ten feet diameter just outside. The 
principal shrines are padmafcosns, and the mouldings of the 
basement, as indeed all that has survived of this temple- 
complex, are very fine work. The bhuta or gana friezes below 
the massive arched cornices of the uimfina contain particularly 
fascinating studies in the funny and bizarre. Many of the 
fine sculptures of Siva in his various forms on the vimAtia 
and of the parivara devatas, lying loose or excavated, deserve 
notice; these include Ardhanarl, Vlnadhara Daksinamurti. 
Gajari, Antakasurasamhara, Kirata, Gangadhara, Harihara, 
Umaprasada, Saptamatrkas, Mohini and others. 

By its three central shrines of equal beauty and impor¬ 
tance, and the multiplicity of its subshrines the Muvarkovil 
reminds one of the celebrated Brahmanical temple-complex 
of Prambanam in Java. Built within less 
than half a century of each other, and at a 
time when there were many opportunities of 
active intercourse between South India and Indonesia, the 
two temple-complexes exhibit very interesting differences in 
the application' of the same idea. The Javanese temple takes 
up the pre-Cola Indian idea of representing the manifesta¬ 
tions of the same deity in the principal and subordinate 
shrines, and multiplies the latter indefinitely, the Prambanan 
complex having for instance 156 minor shrines; the Cola 
architects resist the temptation to display by sheer number of 
subshrines, confining them to a more or less schematic and 
traditional group of attendant divinities waiting upon the 
main deity as it were. On the other hand, while the central 
temples in Prambanam enshrined Siva, Visnu and Brahma, 
the Trinity of Hinduism, at Kodumbalur Siva alone occupied 
the sanctum of all the three central shrines. 

We now come to the Middle Cola period as we may call 
it (985-1070) when Cola Art reached and passed its meridian. 

The number of temples built during this 
period continued to be large, and the con¬ 
structions were as widespread as the Cola 
empire itself. But in this general account we must neces¬ 
sarily pass over many instances of intrinsically interesting and 
well-dated examples, 26 and fasten attention on the two great 
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temples of Tanjore and Gangaikonda-colapuram which con¬ 
stitute a landmark in the histoiy of Indian Architecture. 

Compared with the smaller temples of the same age, 
these two, as Percy Brown observes, ‘are as cathedrals to a 
village church. 27 Begun according to the records in the 
temple some time about 1003, Jhe Raj arajes vara (now called 
Brhadisvara) of Tanjore was sufficiently advanced in con¬ 
struction by 1006 to allow of Rajaraja worshipping in the 
Tanjore. central shrine with the offer of golden flow¬ 

ers on his return from the war against the 
Calukya Satyasraya,- and we have seen that on the 275th day 
of the twenty-fifth year (1009-10) of his reign he solemnly 
dedicated the copper-pot (kalasa) meant to serve as the 
finial (stupt) at the top of the vimdna 28 This was apparently 
the most ambitious undertaking of Tamil architecture quite 
m keeping with the vast power and the growing extent and 
resources of the Cola empire (VI fig. 11). The main struc¬ 
ture is 180 feet long, and the massive pyramidal vimdna rises 
to a height of 190 feet over the sanctum excelling thus even 
the Lingaraj (160 feet) of Bhuvanesvar, then a recent con¬ 
struction. Barring the portico, the nandimandapa, the Karu- 
vur evar shrine, the amman shrine and that of Subrah- 
mapya which are the most substantial later accretions, most 

u ii JTffi T , of this srand <m,pla are ° f one P'rioa. 

'“ °°* dlffl ' u,t '» “PPreoiate tie majesty and simplicity of 

r.7T Pl “,- The j “ ial 3*™ctnres, the vi m ana, the «rd- 
ham^hpa mvhamamlava and the big nnndi are set in a 
walled enclosure of suitable proportions with a gSpura in 
front on the east. Abutting the modi! inside runs a pillared 

filTto all T u* ‘I® " 3 nUn,bar ° ! ^shrines, thirty, 

e m all, placed at the cardinal points and at intervals alemg 

I ^ “ SeK,nd 90P "™ ia which 

formed the gateway of a second outer enclosure. 

.,J he "T f!"*? “ ° f fl “ (high-class) type, also 

ean^, 8 ”“*f 7 ‘ 8nd Dak 5W-"aru_th; Koran- 

ganattta as already noheed, being perhaps the earliest exam- 

p e «f that type. It rests on a solid square base of 99 feet side, 
of which the horizontal outline is broken by five projecting 
bays, the central bay larger than the rest, alternating with 
recesses all continued right up from the basement to the 
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topmost storey of the pyramid above, where the sikhara 
springs. The base (pztfra) is ornamented by pilasters alter¬ 
nating with recesses and carries a Jcapota (cornice) pressed 
down as it were by a ydli frieze. On this pitha rises the 
upapttha of a lesser area of 63 feet square of which the updna 
covered with inscriptions forms a padmadala receptacle for 
the massive semi-circular kumuda with padmadala courses 
above and below; the kumuda is chamfered octagonally where 
it turns into the transept at the eastern end. The kantha 
and kapota have been virtually suppressed, and immediately 
above the kumuda is found the varimdnam , a series of lion 
figures in profile with riders on their backs, the lions giving 
place at the corners to makara heads with warriors, horses or 
equestrian figures in their gapes. The vertical walls of the 
ceUa follow the contours of the pediment as already stated, 
and rise to a height of 50 feet; they are divided into two storeys 
by a massive curved cornice with a number of kudus bearing 
sculptures in low relief; the second storey also ends with an 
overhanging cornice on top with a frieze of i/dlis above. 
The niches and recesses throughout bear graceful figural 
sculptures and have the typical Cola forms of architectural 
members and ornamental motifs . Some of these are so pro¬ 
minent and characteristic of the style as to deserve particu¬ 
lar mention. As already indicated the niches (denago^kas) 
are no longer shallow recesses adorned with bas-reliefs as in 
Pallava times, but deep hollows serving as receptacles for 
statues almost in the round generally of the various mani¬ 
festations of Siva. On either side of the niche are pilasters 
with bulbous capitals which differ from other pilasters by 
their section being polygonal and not square. Again, beneath 
the architrave over the niche we find a tiruvdcci whose form 
begins to resemble the kudu, a transformation which is fully 
effected in the next period. The centre of this tiruudcci is 
circular as in the kudu, but the makaras on the sides have 
pendant tails as in the Pallava period—a feature which dis¬ 
appears later. There is another motif peculiar to the Cola 
epoch and unknown in Pallava monuments. It appears in 
the recesses between the niches carrying sculptures and takes 
the form of a tree or pillar growing out of a vase (kumbfta) 
and crowned by a sort of capital with brackets of rearing 
horses supporting an ornament which in general resembles 
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the tiruvacci described above and takes the shape of a flower 
beaiing flames or arabesques. This ‘decorative pilaster’ motif 
develops in the fourteenth century into the kumbh apart java 
in which the top member grows into something like a pan jar a. 

As in the upper storeys of the vimdna the verticality of 
perpendicular walls and niches of the garbhagrha is relieved 
by powerful horizontal members—the heavy kumuda mould¬ 
ing of the pediment, and the massive overhanging cornices 
of the two storeys. These vertical walls enclose a shrine 
chamber 45 feet square with a narrow circumambulatory 
passage 9 feet wide round it. The inner wall of the cella 
repeats the features of the outside with large central bay- 
niches enshrining sculptures and lighted by rectangular open¬ 
ings (doorways) on the outer wall, the openings being walled 
up later perhaps in the Nayak period. These rubble walls 
ave now been removed. It is in this circumambulatory, 
tucked away beneath the vimdna round the garbhagrha, that 
the now well-known Cola frescoes were discovered about 1930. 

e cella enshi ines an enormous linga which with its pedestal 
nearly covers the height of both the storeys (as seen from 
outside) of the garbhagrha , 


The pyramidal vimdna above the sanctum rises in thir¬ 
teen diminishing tiers until the width of its apex equals one- 
third of its base. ‘On the square platform thus formed stands 
the cupola, the inward curve of its neck producing a pleasing 
break in the otherwise rigid outlines of the composition, while 
the bulbous dome poised like a light but substantial globe is 
a fitting finish to its soaring character’ (Brown). The effect 
of the pyramid is enhanced by the studied manner of its 
treatment in which the vertical lines of the panjaras are so 
intersected by the horizontal lines of the diminishing tiers 
as to produce ‘an architectural texture of great beauty.’ 
Finally*, says Percy Brown, ‘there is the contrast of the 
i nunc e cupola at the summit, its winged niches on all four 
sides relieWng the severity of the outline just where this is 
lequired. In erecting the vimdna on the principle of a pyra¬ 
mid its builders were on safe ground, for such a form not only 
conveys the impression of solid strength and stability, but is 
in reality the most permanent structural shape yet devised 
• . . Unquestionably the finest single creation of the Dravidian 
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craftsmen, the Tanjore vim&na is also a touchstone of Indian 
architecture as a whole/ 

The shrine of Candikesvara is situated very near the main 
shrine to its north and looks like a miniature of it even in 
the double storey of the celku The peristylar cloister con¬ 
nects as already noted a string of thirty-five subshrines foul 
at the four corners, six between them and on either side of 
the gopura on the east, seven on the west, and nine each on 
the two sides* Most of them have now been walled up and 
converted to other uses; the comer ones which are intact 
recall the small early Cola shrines already discussed* The 
full details of the parivdra deities enshrined in these sub- 
shrines and at Muvarkovil will perhaps never be known* The 
enclosing walls {ttwz dil) seen from outside also present the 
appearance of two storeys of equal height each topped by a 
massive curved cornice of its own* Their pilasters with 
quadrangular section and bulbous capital, superimposed one 
on the other, are quite impressive to look at and a series of 
nandis at regular intervals crown the walls* 

Built within twenty years of the completion of the great 
Tanjore temple, that of Gangaikopda-colapuram (VI T fig. 12) 
reproduces almost all the main features of Tanjore, hut in 
quite a different spirit; Percy Brown has called it "the femi¬ 
nine counterpart of Tanjore/ 30 lacking the virile qualities and 
masculine vigour of its predecessor, but possessing a rich and 
voluptuous beauty of its own* The difference in effect is 
almost entirely the result of the introduction of more orna¬ 
mentation as in the pediment and of curves in the place of 
straight lines in the composition of the vimMna. This great 
temple has suffered much from modem predatory engineer¬ 
ing, 30 and seems once to have been as much fortress as temple; 

there is a large bastion on its south-west 
Gangaikonda- angle, and a smaller one on the western side* 

tdapuram. Th e temple itself forms a rectangle 340 feet 

long and 100 feet wide, composed of a mandwpa measuring 
175 feet by 95, and a garbkagfha with a square plan of 100 
feet side, with a vestibule in between, the ends of which form, 
as in Tanjore, north and south entrances, both picturesque 
doorways with impressive dv&rapatakas and approached by 
flights of steps, (VXh fig. 13)* 

C. 90 
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temple as iti the north-west comer of the north court In the 
Voluvur (Tanjore) temple. 

Other developments to be put in tlie same class were the 
gopuros and ntamiapax whieh also grew in importance in the 
late Cola period and continued to retain it in subsequent 

Gepurati .und tunH5 ‘ A single modest goptiTti was part of 
mandcipas, *h fi temple plan even from Fallava times, 

and we have seen examples of it in such 
transition and early Cola temples as those of Timkkattalai, 
,inf ■ Erumur, Again an inscription 19 from 
Vrddhacakm (S. Arcot) of the twelfth year of Uttama Cola 
records the construction by his mother, Sembiyim-mahadevi, 
of a complete temple unit comprising Ankfrjil, smajiana-nvintla. 
gopum and minor shrines, The large inner gopti ttt 
jerajan-tiruvaial, and the outer onpura K*ra]5ntakan-tiru- 
\^snl of Tanjore, Ijoth of stone, were coeval with the main 
shrme. Another all-stone popnm is the small and beautiful 
one of Nilakantheivara at T^ddigam (If, Areot) of the time 
Of Rajendra I (VH. fig. 14). KulSttunga ITT was the last 
ETeat builder among Cola monarchy and the gopura of his 
yreat temple at Tribhnvanam (to be described present I v) 
marks the last phase of the Cola style of gojmra. It is' n 
squat oblong structure of five diminishing storeys with 

J rcct f nguTar surmounted by a wagon-top Mkltara with 
large inldu-ends on either side and q series of kaUtia* on top. 

* °^ fl thfiSe 9&PV™*, however, is designed so as to interfere 
with the domination of the entire temple-complex by its 
central tsimdtm. The position was more or less exactly rovers- 
eel under the later Pandyas and their successors, the rulers of 
Vijayanagara. To some extent the Pantfya practice began 
when the Cola style had not cleared the stage, aod the P£pd- 
yan goptiras of Cidambaram, Tiruvsnnamalai and Jatnbukfs- 
varam (1100-1350) chosen by Jouveau-Dubrcuil to illustrate 
that style considerably overlap the later Cola period. Like¬ 
wise the mmjdapn. i$ also an essential part of the temple plan 
as it was developed by the Colas and only received a greater 
emphasis, often carried to meaningless excess of display, 
under their successors, particularly the Vijayamigar monarehs 
and their feudatories. Even if we take no account of the 
pillared cloisters of the peristyle—the rmieeuntftofHS as they 
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were called—sometimes built in two or three storeys, the 
Tnahamandapcts of Tan] ore and Gangaikonda-colapurara, and 
earlier still that of Muvarkovil must be held to be the precur¬ 
sors of the later more extensive mandapas. A maiulapa called 
Arumolidevan was built on the north of the Melpadi temple 
in the fourth year of Rajendra I. 40 Though the snapana-manda- 
pas may not have been large structures, nTtta.-’niaiidcipa.s in 
temples of which we hear in inscriptions must have attained 
a fair size. Some of these vKnfdapas were big enough to serve 
as royal camps or courts of enquiry in important causes where 
investigations had to be conducted by royal officials. Sekki- 
lar is said to have first expounded his Periya-Puraiiam in the 
reign of Kulottunga II in the 1000-pillared mandapa of the 
Cidambaram temple; this may mean only that that nunidapa 
had been built when the Sekkiffir Pur&nam which narrates 
the event was written; but enough has been said to show that, 
very probably, a mandapa of good extent was available for 
Sekkilar’s use. 

In the late Cola period (1070-1250) temple construction 
was as active as ever. We must pass by all the smaller 
temples, because not only are they numerous and very much 
like one another, but in several cases owing 
Late Cola. ^e changes wrought by time they have 

become composite structures made up of parts belonging to 
different epochs not always easy to distinguish. We shall con¬ 
sider briefly only the two large temples which stand in the 
main line of the evolution of Cola architecture and constitute 
landmarks in it. 41 

First comes Airavatesvara of Darasuram (Tan j ore dis¬ 
trict VIII, fig. 15). The temple is called Rajarajesvara in its 
inscriptions, after Rajaraja II in whose reign it was built, 
though additions were made to it by Kulottunga III also. 
Originally the temple seems to have had a number of enclo¬ 
sures (prdkaras) with gopura entrances to each, of which 
only one is now intact. Axially, the main temple has the same 
plan and parts as the Tanjore temple, with the addition in 
front of the mahamandapa of a pillared agramandapa having 
a porch on the south. This ‘Rdjagamblran 
Darasuram. Urumandapam’ as it is called is so built as 
to simulate a chariot on wheels drawn by elephants. The 
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temple belongs to the Meru class like the Tanjore temple, 
and is conceived as a padmakosa. While the general similarity 
between this temple and its predecessors of Tanjore and Gan- 
gaikonda-cdlapuram is unmistakable, there is a striking 
increase in the quantity of figural and decorative sculpture on 
every pait of the temple. One of the most interesting sets is 
the series depicting scenes from the Periya-Puranam on the 
short pilaster strips and the recesses between them in the 
dado on the base of the garbhagrha wall over the yali frieze. 
The similarity of the scenes of Sundara’s life in this series 
and in the mural paintings of Tanjore is very striking. These 
labelled scenes 4 - attest the powerful moral influence of Sek- 
kilar’s epic narration of the ‘lives of the saints.’ Another deve¬ 
lopment of an architectural motif that calls for particular 
notice is the transformation of the ogee or doucine below the 
palagai into a well-developed inverted lotus with a whorl of 
expanding petals, the idal properly so called: in later styles 
it becomes multi-seriate and consists of two or more alter¬ 
nating whorls of petals. The corbels also evolve some way 
towards the later puspabodigai, particularly by the cham¬ 
fered parts on either side of the central tenon beginning to 
assume the floral shape that came to be known as madalai. 
The kiimbhapanjoTa, of which the beginnings are traced on 
the recesses of the Tanjore walls, also evolves further in both 
the lower kumbha and the panjara on top. 

The superstructure of the vim&na has five diminishing 
storeys, the two lowermost extending over and including the 
ardhamandapa. The first storey (tala) is a string of complete 
miniature shrines running on the edge of the roof plate and 
inter-connected by a low parapet—the panjaras correspond¬ 
ing in their position to the projecting bays in the walls below, 
and the parapet with its cornice to the recesses. The second 
tala repeats the same grouping of panjaras as below, but the 
ardhamandapa part of it is simply a walled enclosure with a 
row of nandis along the edge on top. The third, fourth, and 
fifth stOTeys repeat the same arrangement of the panjaras and 
are confined to the central shrine. Above the fifth storey 
rests the circular gnva with niches at the cardinal points 
flanked by outfacing nandis at the comers, and surmounted 
by a dome (sikhara) also circular, with an outward bulge 
across the middle and slightly splayed out at the bottom. The 
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metal stupi is now missing and only its central rod is in situ . 
Much of the top portion is covered and obscured by stucco 
and possibly this was the part plated with golden tiles by 
Kulottunga IIL 

To the north of the agmwiwndapa (IX, fig. 16) is a shrine 
of Parvatl facing the porch. The pillars of this ma^apa 
and porch have attached pilasters on their sides with yalis 
and elephants as their bases, furnishing thus examples of the 
earliest type of composite pillars which became so common 
in later epochs. Built against the south wall of the wwfiG- 
mandepa is the shrine of Siva in the form of a J^arabha; 4 ® this 
shrine is also raised on a double plinth with upapitfta and 
plpha and has a small pillared porch in front reached from 
the east by a flight of steps flanked by curved ydli balu¬ 
strades. 

An interesting feature is the extension of an alternating 
series of the three types of panjaras , square, rectangular, and 
apsidal, over the frieze along the edges on three sides 
of the terrace over the mahamandapa and agramantfapa? a 
feature noted in the front ma tidapa of Vijayalaya-colesvara 
and in the Cajukyan temples; the porch of the Airavatesvara, 
however, carries not pcnjuras, but nandis on the edge of its 
terrace. 

In front of the agrawandapa is a small nandi shrine 
and a balipitha showing the early characteristics of the Tan- 
jore style in square pilasters and bevel and tenon corbels, but 
with flights of steps and balustrades of a definitely later epoch. 4 
In the court to the north of the mahamandapa is the shrine of 
Candesvara with features very similar to those of the corres¬ 
ponding member in Tanjore and Gangaikoiida-colapuram. 
Round the court is a peristylar pillared cloister coeval with 
the main temple and containing six subshrines now traceable 
along its length. 

Separated from the axial group and in front of it to the 
north is another shrine of Parvatl, locally known as Deva- 
nayaki (X, fig. 18). Essentially the same as the main temple 
in many ways, its vimfivui has two talas, its niches carry deuT 
images, and it exhibits features which place it among the 
th-ukkamalekottams of a slightly later epoch; it was perhaps 
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erected by Kulottunga III. The outer gopura is now in ruins; 
its empty niches bear inscriptions indicating that they once 
contained icons of the thirty-six gods and goddesses named;- 4 
the inner gopura survives and has two talas* 

Stylistically this temple marks in many ways the transi¬ 
tion from the full plenitude of the Cola style as seen at Tan- 
jore and Gangaikonda-colapuram to the great temple-com¬ 
plexes of the post-Cola epoch* 

The Kampaharesvara, called Tribhuvanaviresvara in its 
inscriptions* is clearly the work of Kulottunga HI as testified 
by the undated duplicate Sanskrit inscription of his reign on 
the walls of the garbhagrha and the gopura of the temple 
(X* fig, 19)* Its traditional name is due to the belief that 
the god removed the quaking (kampa) of a Cola king who 
was afflicted with the sin of having killed a Brahman. This 
has much in common with the Darasuram temple including 
-m , the agramardiapa and entrance epoch* The 

pilasters ot the basement carry scroll worK 
(kodikkarukku) while the recesses are adorned by dancing 
figures representing Bharata-natya poses accompanied by 
drummers and other musicians constituting the mela; there 
are riders on i/dlis, lions and elephants as elsewhere* In the 
pillars of the temple, the square abacus { palagai ), as in Dara¬ 
suram and other later Cola temples, is thinner in contrast to 
the thick massive palagais of the Pallava and early Cola 
temples including Tanjore* The corbel is also an early type 
of pu^paMdipai, the earlier angular central tenon being trans¬ 
formed into an inverted hell-shaped *palastara J and the bevel¬ 
lings on either side developed into curved up and foliated 
madalais. This marks a definite advance over the corbels of 
the Air a vat eg vara. There is even more elaborate imitation 
of woodwork in the handling of the Jcapota and the adjacent 
members of the roof. The recesses on the sides of the central 
hays on the outer walls of the garbhagrha carry rectangular 
windows (jalaka) framed by semi-pilasters on the sides and 
a tor ana arch above. 

The vvmsLiut is a tapering pyramid of six diminishing talas 
of which the two lowest cover the ardhamandapa also as at 
Darasuram and Tanjore, A very striking feature is the pre- 
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sence of two stout circular pilasters one on either side of the 
niche in the central paftjara of the first storey; these pilasters 
carry a kw$u on top. This is a motif coming down from Pal- 
lava times and seen also in some early Cola temples like the 
Anantesvara at Uclaiyargudi, Muvarkovil at Kodumbalur 
and Naltupai Isvara in Punjai. The recesses between these 
projecting panjaras have miniature shrines in relief. The 
circular griva and domical sikhara are apparently of brick and 
mortar while all the rest of the construction is of cut stone. 

The main pilasters in the mahamandapa and agraman- 
dapa have square bases with wgapadam motifs at the tour 
top comers from amidst which "spring the octagonal shafts 
terminating in capitals likewise octagonal in section. The 
niches on the projections of the surface of the walls have 
shorter pilasters with the same square bases and nagapadcrris 
at the scape, but sixteen-sided shafts and capitals, squaie 
abacus, and, what is more important, corbels of the earlier 
type with a plain median tenon and the two lateral bevels 
showing faintly the taranga (roll) ornament. The projecting 
cornices over these niches are surmounted by panjar a reliefs 
with large kudus enclosing miniature models of shrines. The 
niches on the recessed parts of the walls have short pilasters 
and capitals. They bear no corbels and the projecting shelves 
above them carry torccna arches* 

The porch to the south of the agramaniapa is of the same 
type as in the Airavatesvara; but in the place of the lion and 
elephant-based pillars we find simple ornamental ones. The 
porch itself is a multi-wheeled chariot with two elephants in 
front of the steps and balustrade on the east; the projecting 
axles are supported by rampant lions; the detachable wheels 
are missing. On the west of the porch is a Somaskanda shrine 
of an earlier time with square pilasters, petalled idol, and 
bevel and tenon corbels. The part abutting the south wall of 
the mahdmandapa corresponding to the Sarabha shrme in the 
Airavatesvara contains the stucco figure of a chief* 

The Devi shrine in front on the north and the Candes- 
vara shrine to the north of the uimdna are both coeval with 
the main temple. Unlike its counterpart in the Airavatesvara 
C. 31 
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which retains same features of a time earlier than the age of 
the vitnina, the Canrlesvara shrine here shows certain 
advanced characters. The adhisfhdTia has a pcdwodafa base 
and a semi-circularly moulded feuflittda? the corbels arc Lnci* 
pient pitspabodfi ikes and the pulugai loses its square char&c- 
tcr and conforms in section and shape to the capital and shaft 
below, which are octagonal. 

The temple as a whole is a veritable sculpture gallery of 
varied iconography. Of the two pSpurets, the inner one Is 
dilapidated at the top, but the outer main tjdrm™ is complete. 
There is another ruined gdpura an the west behind the temple. 
Ktey are all squat rectangular structures lika the Tanjore 
gdpura not in any way to be compared to the imposing pylons 
reared by the Pfifldyaa of the second empire very soon after 
it ottunga Til, Ihi.s is the last temple to preserve the pre¬ 
dominance of the viinJna characteristic of the Cola -style of 
architecture. 

The influence of Cola art on other countries, especially 
on Indo-China and the Far-East, is on interesting question 
to which we can make only a brief reference her*. We have 
seen that the Cola empire was In active communication along 
trade channels and otherwise with China and the Hindu 
states of Indo-China. It seems possible that the great temples 
of Angkor and these temples of Tanjore and Gangalkoada- 
colapuram had a mutual influence in their conception and 
execution, and belonged to the same line of evolution in reli¬ 
gious architecture. A closer and more surprising parallel, nay, 
a regular copy, of Cola architectural and sculptural designs 
has been pointed out by A. K, Coomaraswamy. 45 as found in 
old Zayton, modem Chnan Chou, opposite Formosa, where in 
an old temple of about the thirteenth century a.p. nr later, he 
has discovered a plinth with mouldings very similar to those 
Of a Cola upupltha and sculptured panels of the tilas (sports) 
of siva and Kr$na on pillars (XT. figs, 20-A B, C>, This fur¬ 
nishes a glimpse into a little known chapter in the liistnry of 
South Indian Art. 


Sculpture 

The PoUava sculptors had won the palm In the art of 
bas-relief. The primal simplicity of conception and the sure- 
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n&ss of grouping that is soon in the depiction of ICi sna as 
govo.Tdha.'n.a-dhciTQ., or of Durga as fighting 
Relation to Pallava. the Mahisasura, the more complicated but 
not less convincing ‘tapestry on rock’ known 
as the descent of Gariga (or Arjuna’s penance?)—all at Ma- 
mallapuram are works of such merit as to command a place 
in any considerable history of world art. The poitiaiture or 
Simhavisnu and Mahendravarman I and of their queens in 
the Adi Varaha cave also at Mamallapuram deserves in turn 
high praise for its unusual excellence. The Cola sculptors 
did not attempt the ‘large frescoes in stone' as the Fallava 
bas-reliefs have been called. They took more to sculpture 
in high relief, nearly in the round, and they concentrated 
more on the rich iconography that had come up in their time 
as the result of the growth of the hagiology of the nayanars 
and alvars, and the tremendous vogue that their popular 
hymns gave to puranic mythology in the Tamil country. 
When they attempted narrative sculpture in stone, it was 
generally in small panels, sometimes as small as six inches 
by four as at Nagesvara in Kumbakonam, and seldom more 
than two feet by one foot—which is roughly the measure of 
the Ramayana panels of the Kampaharesvara in Tribhu- 
vanam. They did not fail even to excel the Pallava sculptor 
in portraiture when they attempted it as at Srmivasanallur and 
Kumbakonam (Nagesvara); but for some reason not now 
clearly traceable they did not continue their work in this line, 
though they attained unexampled skill in the casting of metal 
icons of very considerable size. 


Except where metal was used, sculpture was generally 
subsidiary to architecture but did not, on that account, cease 
Classes of to belong technically to the plastic ot glyptic 

sculpture. form of art. It was employed as decoration 

on the walls, pillars, plinths, roofs and other convenient spots 
in temples. The Cola sculptor, however, appreciated the 
value of plain spaces on walls and did not crowd them with 
too many figures; nor did he adopt the method of the ivory 
carver and goldsmith and seek to produce fihgree work m h« 
ornamentation. He generally worked on hard rock and 
depended on bold strokes and flowing lines for his effects and 
metal images of the time partake of the same qualities, 
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though here the details are naturally more and more elabo¬ 
rately wrought. Portraits, icons, and decorative sculpture 
are the three main classes of Cola sculpture. Portraits are 
few and early; they soon fall out of use and often the line 
between a portrait and an icon is not clear particularly in the 
case of saints and other religious persons. Several sculptures, 
obviously portraits, cannot now be identified as we lack the data 
for it. Among icons which form the most important part of 
Cola sculpture, Saiva figures predominate as the Colas were 
ardent Saivas, though very fine Vaisnava and Jaina images 
are not unknown. The iconography is by no means rigidly 
fixed, and the art is still fairly free from the domination of 
text-hook rules; there is little that is mechanical and hide¬ 
bound about Cola sculpture almost to the end. Decorative 
sculpture takes many forms; architectural motifs, floral and 
vegetal patterns, friezes of animals, birds, dancing figures with 
musical attendants, and of legendary and purdnic stories. It 
will not be possible to review here the enormous mass of 
material to be gathered from the numberless temples, but 
present only a few select and typical instances of each class. 
It must also be noted that many of the fine bronzes of the 
Tanjore temple described in detail in its numerous inscrip¬ 
tions of the reign of Rajaraja I are not now forthcoming. 


t , Ther ®.\ S a Singular P aucit * of properly authenticated por¬ 
traits inCola sculpture, as to some extent in all Indian sculp- 
ture. The underlying cause is seen from a statement in 
Sukramtisara , 41 doubtless a late work, but probably embody¬ 
ing an authentic old tradition: ‘A divine image, though ugly 
does good to men; while a human image, however excellent’ 

Portraits. d ° es ^ no ^ood.’ Again the natural 

;. . , ... instinct to reproduce the features of the 

subject from life was often restrained by a tendency to merge 
the individual m a type. There were some conspicuous excep- 
10 ns in early Cola art, but we have now no clue to the iden¬ 
tity of these exceptionally realistic portraits. There are three 
of them, two women and a man (XII, fi gs . 21-23), a 11 sadly 
mutilated, on the walls of the Koranganatha temple at Srini- 
vasanallur: and several others, men and women (figs 24-29) 
m the Nagesvara at Kumbakonam, which are very well pre¬ 
served and nearly life-size. Writing of the Kumbakonam 
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sculptures Ajit Ghose observes: 48 ‘Here for the first time the 
Cola artist stands in sharp contrast with his Pallava prede¬ 
cessors and the latter’s severely abstract, ideal, and schematic 
vision. There is no difference in outward bearing between 
a Pallava king and a god, between a goddess and a queen. 
But a new and attractive conception of life and beauty had 
dawned on this Cola sculptor. These Cola ladies are pic¬ 
turesque and realistic human figures, full of feminine grace 
and the joy of life. This intensely human quality may be 
said to distinguish every one of the statues in the niches of 
this shrine. This art, so unconventional, is thus, refreshingly 
original in conception and spirit. This humanism is the Cola’s 
principal contribution to South Indian Art.’ In their free and 
easy poses, in the divergence of their features and forms 
which impart a pronounced individuality to each figure, in 
the excellence of their modelling and in the discerning treat¬ 
ment of facial expression particularly of the eyes and mouth, 
these sculptures have no parallel in any other phase of South 
Indian art, not even in the Cola period. Though not modelled 
in the round, being undetached from the blocks from which 
they are carved, their forms stand out clearly owing to the 
technical skill of the execution. The figures are generally 
posed in profile, and the exception here (as also the figures of 
Srlnivasanallur), where the traditional law of frontality is fol¬ 
lowed, serves only to emphasise the superiority of the profile 
presentation. The treatment of dress, coiffures of women, 
and ornament of both men and women reveal much of life 
in the high society. The more poignant is our regret that we 
can only guess that these were perhaps representations of 
royal donors or members of the royal family. A close scru¬ 
tiny does indeed reveal a few weak spots in the treatment of 
the fingers of the hand in one female figure, of the bust in 
another, and of the feet in all; but the general superiority of 
these statues is so pronounced as to enforce a revision of the 
common view that Cola sculpture attained its high-water 
mark under Rajaraja I and Rajendra; these sculptures of Srl- 
nivasanallur and Kumbakonam precede the accession of Raja¬ 
raja I by more than a century. But we have nothing else like 
them either before or after. 

The earliest definitely dated portrait of the Cola period 
is that of Tirukkarrali-piccan (fig. 30), who is said to have 
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built (a*d. 932) the stone temple of Tiruvaduturai 49 His 
figure is cut in relief, about a foot in height, on the south 
wall of the central shrine of that temple; by his side, in another 
panel separated by a narrow vertical band, stands the por¬ 
trait of Ilaiya Tirunavukkaraiyan, a devotee of the Lord of 
the stone temple, 50 Though the figures are worn by the lapse 
of time, still the features and postures of these two persons 
gi\ e evidence of the realistic reproduction of facial traits prac¬ 
tised by the artists of the tenth century* Piccan has a bag 
of sacred ashes slung on his left arm while the other devotee 
has set it on a stand near by. 51 

A beautiful bronze of a woman 'whose beauty is disturb¬ 
ing 1 (XV, fig, 31) is preserved in the Freer Art Gallery, Wash¬ 
ington D.C* and published by A, K. Coomaraswamy who con¬ 
siders that it may represent Laksmi or Parvatl, or even be the 
portrait of a queen, say Sembiyan-mahadevi; 53 its pleasing 
proportions and workmanship certainly make it an early Cola 
bronze* We shall notice presently other instances that hover 
between being a portrait and an icon* 

The only portrait known of the reign of Rajendra I is an 
excellent bronze statue in the Kalahasti temple representing 
Colamadevi, the queen of Kajaraja I (XV, fig, 32), The 
age and identity of the statue are alike most satisfactorily 
attested by an inscription on its pedestal saying that it was 
cast under the orders of Rajendra-Cdla-deva by Niccapatta- 
lagan, obviously the sculptor, 53 We have here the first defi¬ 
nitely dated South Indian metal image—an excellent portrait 
and fine specimen of the art of the time. 

An inscribed metal statuette (fig. 33) of a boy with a 
dagger in his right hand, the left being held in kataka-mudro* 
at about chest height, is a figure of Kulottunga III, a gift of 
Udaiyanambi to the temple of Kalatti-Udaiyar in Kalahasti; 54 
the image may have been made about the time of his acces¬ 
sion; the figure wears many ornaments and the face is expres¬ 
sive of youthful energy and eagerness. The image is impor¬ 
tant as perhaps the only authentic contemporary portrait of 
a Cola monarch so far known, and its date is most probably 
somewhere about 1180. 

Three statues, one of stone from Srinivasanallur, and two 
of metal from the South Arcot and Tanjore districts are, like 
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the female figure noticed above, on the borderland between 
portraiture and iconography. The statue from &rinivasa- 
nallur (fig, 35) stands in a niche on the north wall of the 
Koranganatha temple; the presence of other portrait statues 
in other niches here makes it likely that this too is a portrait 
much better preserved than the rest; but its position and the 
garland betweeen the palms held in anjali lead us to think 
of Adicandesa. 55 The metallic statue from Tirunama-nallur 
(S. Arcot) believed to be that of Narasinga Munaiyadaraiyar 
(fig, 36), the Milada Chief famed as the patron of Sundara- 
murti; and another from Kodikkarai (Tanjore district) said 
to represent Golakamaharsi (fig, 34), the founder of a well- 
known line of Saiva Acaryas, are both more icons of the types 
of royal patron and spiritual leader, than portraits proper. 

We may now turn to the icons, first stone, and then metal. 
The Saiva forms predominate in those presented here as in 
the Cola period generally; Vaisnava icons 
will not be treated separately, but as far as 
possible in their chronological order together with Saiva forms. 
The reader will be left to gather monographic details from a 
study of the reproductions and the specialised treatises on the 
subject as full details cannot find a place in a general historical 
account. The relative legends should also be gathered from 
these treatises. 

We may start with two images of Vinadhara Daksi^a- 
murti enshrined in appropriate niches in the temples of Tiruk- 
kattalai (fig. 37) and Kodumbalur (fig. 38) in Pudukkottah; 
the difference in the shape and disposition of the Vipa in the 
two cases should be noted. It is possible, however, that the 
Tirukkattalai figure is that of Tripurantaka, as may appear 
from a comparison with another figure found along with that 
of Tripurasundari at Kodumbalur (figs. 39, 40). From 
Kodumbalur again we get a fine image of Ardhanarisvara 
(fig. 41); though somewhat mutilated the excellence of the 
sculpture and the deft handling of the right male and left 
female half is apparent. The male half often has two arms, 
one resting on the bull and the other holding a symbol such 
as trident, so that the whole image has three arms; here we 
find, however, only two arms, Krishna Sastri reproduces a 
drawing of an unusual image from THruvadi (Tanjore district) 
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where the right half is the female part, and the left the male 
part with only one arm held akimbo, the elbow resting on the 
head of the hull.** From the Korangaoatha temple of Srimvasa- 
nallur we have the sadly mutilated but superb renderings uf a 
standing Siva (fig. 44), probably resting his right foot on the 
shoulder of a gco}a. and of a seated D aksinam urti (iig. 45) 
beneath a iroe in a finely wrought tom’ia pavilion surrounded 
by pupils and characteristic animals, demi-gods and so on. 


Tiniv£l1&vnr;im 

kom* 


The £iva temple at TiruvOlllvaram (Tirnievelly district) 
is a veritable museum of superb early Cola iconography of the 
time before Rajaraja I In the niches of the 
paiijams of its vimaun and the reeesse* be¬ 
tween them, there are magnificent sculp¬ 
tures of Siva in his various fnrm.s, On the southern side, for 
instance, there is Nataruja in the centre (fig, 4fi) f with Vf^a- 
hharudha and Gan giidha.ru on hLs proper left (fig, -17), 
and Vlrabhadra and Devi on the right. The western 
side has Lingodbbava with VI^u and Brahma on either side 
in the centre, KalabaramILrti and KiratamurU on its proper 
left, and Yoga Dak§t$3mftrU and CJm&sahita on its proper 
right (fig. 49)* The northern side shows Gajorimurti in the 
centre (fig. 50), Candesanimraha and Siikhasananiurti on its 
proper right (fig, 51) and Somi.dtunda and an unidentified 
sculpture on its proper left. Elsewhere we get an ardfra n£rt 
of the usual type with three amis h and a group of Soma- 
skanda (?) standing with Nandi and a gana sportfully seated 
near by (fig* 46) , Another seated Daksinamurti from Kaverh 
pukkiim (fig, 52) with a book in left fore-arm and the right 
fore-arm (which was perhaps in JMnoimtdtrfi) broken, fur¬ 
nishes instructive comparison with the Yoga Daksinamurti of 
Timvlllsvaram, and the two Vlnadhura* from Fudukkotah 
mentioned earlier. 


Other interesting early Cola sculptures are the relief of an 
eight-armed Durga—on a slab from the Vlrattanesvara with 
two devotees kneeling on either side, the one on the left appa¬ 
rently about to otter his head in sacrifice to the goddess, and 
a group of Vikhu and his two consorts front 
Other atone icons, ^ ruined temple of Visnu at Olagapuraiit, 
South Arcot The walls of the two Brha* 
dlavura tern pit* of Tanjore and G an gai kon^a-C c| apu ram con- 
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tain numerous icons of large size and forceful execution, of 
which only a few can be reproduced here. First may be placed 
an image of Sarasvati (or Lalita ) from Tanjore, (XXIII, 
fig. 54), and a magnificent Nataraja on the south side of 
the garbhagrha of Gangaikonda-colapuram (XXII, fig. 55), a 
conception of Siva in cosmic dance of which more will be said 
later when we consider metal Nataraja images. The fine 
Harihara (fig. 56) on the same side comes next. The Cande- 
sanugrahamurti (fig. 57) on the north side is well known as 
it has often been reproduced and admired by several waters, 
but cannot on that account be omitted here; it may be com¬ 
pared with the smaller panel of the same subject from 
Tiruvalisvaram, (fig. 51) where the bull serves as the foot¬ 
stool for Parvaia; the later sculpture is grander and per¬ 
haps more perfect in its technique. The Kamantaka pane 
on the north wall (fig. 58) is a fine composition whose correct 
identification is suggested by Parvati doing penance on one 
leg on right top corner, Manmatha and Rati represented to 
the proper right of the seated central figure of Siva as fiyrng, 
obviously after the command of Indra, to go and disturb Siva s 
meditation; the panel is thus part icon and part narrative. We 
must also notice an image of Visnu with his two consorts 
facing him from the sides, all framed in a typical niche on the 
wall (fig 59). There is a curious Surya stone in the form 
of a Kamala-yantra drawn by seven horses on the w^H^ce of 

the maMmanJapa of Gangaikonda-colapuram temple (fig. bU) 

it contains all the paraphernalia of Surya, but no image o 
the deity who seems to be represented by the lotus form o 
the top of the stone. We shall conclude this rapid survey of 
Cola iconography in stone with a reference to an rniage of 
Kankalamurti (fig. 61) and a vigorous representation of Gaja- 
hamurti (fig. 62) with frightened Uma and Skanda by the 
side—both from Darasuram. 

‘Bronzes’ is a convenient and conventional term for metal 
images yirrespective of the exact number or proportion of 
metals mixed in the amalgam out of which 
Metal icons. t ^e images are cast. Most of the Cola bronzes 
were made by the cire perdu process, and the Tanjore inscrip¬ 
tions give some indications of the technical details, and men¬ 
tion images which were made solid, hollow, or semi-ho ow 
with thick sides. They also describe many iconographic 
C. 92 
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groups of images representing the stories of the lives of the 
Saiva saints, but none of them seems to have survived. But 
what we now possess of Cola bronzes from different parts of 
South India is enough by quantity and quality to bear undy¬ 
ing testimony to the great height reached by metal-casting in 
^ Se ^ Sm ^ a taraja image in its various forms natu- 

ra Iy holds the first place among the Cola bronzes. Some 
fine stone images of this form have been mentioned above; 
the best bronzes of this type are not only spread over the 
museums of the world, but are still under worship in the live 
temples of South India. The Nataraja image in the Nagesvara 
temple, for instance, which has never been photographed, is 
one of the largest and finest images known. We have repro¬ 
duced an image of the usual classical type from Tanjore 
(fig. 63), another with eight arms in Kalika-tandava from 
Nallur (fig. 66), and a third in Catura-tandava from Tiru- 
varangulam in Pudukkottah (fig. 67). Two other figures 
belonging to the Madras Museum and got from Tiruvalan- 
gadu (Chittoor, fig. 65) and Velanganni (Tanjore, fig. 64) 
are also given. The conception of the Divine Dancer and its 
cosmic significance, and the excellence of the Cola sculptor’s 
presentation of it have often won the highest praise from dis¬ 
cerning critics including great modem sculptors like Rodin. 
This is what Grousset writes : 

‘Whether he be surrounded or not by the flaming 
aureole of the tiruvdcci (prabkdman&ila) — the circle of 
the world which he both fills and oversteps—the King of 
the Dance is all rhythm and exaltation. The tambourine 
Nataraja. which he sounds with one of his 

right hands draws all creatures into 
this rhythmic motion and they dance in his com¬ 
pany. The conventionalized locks of flying hair and 
the blown scarf tell of the speed of this universal move¬ 
ment, which crystallizes matter and reduces it to powder 
in turn. One of the left hands holds the fire which ani¬ 
mates and devours the worlds in this cosmic whirl. One 
of the God’s feet is crushing a Titan, for “this dance is 
danced upon the bodies of the dead”, yet one of the right 
hands is making the gesture of reassurance (ahhaya- 
mudrd), so true it is that, seen from the cosmic point of 
view and mb specie aeternitatis, the very cruelty of this 
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universal determinism is kindly, as the generative prin¬ 
ciple of the future. And, indeed, on more than one of 
our bronzes, the King of the Dance wears a broad smile. 
He smiles at death and at life, at pain and at joy alike, 
or rather, if we may be allowed so to express it, his smile 

is both death and life, both joy and pain.From this 

lofty point of view in fact, all things fall into their place, 
finding their explanation and logical compulsion. Here 
art is the faithful interpreter of the philosophical con¬ 
cept. The plastic beauty of rhythm is no more than the 
expression of an ideal rhythm. The very multiplicity of 
arms, puzzling as it may seem at first sight, is subject 
in turn to an inward law, each pair remaining a model 
of elegance in itself so that the whole being of Nataraja 
thrills with a magnificent harmony in his terrible joy, and 
as though to stress the point that the dance of the divine 
actor is indeed a sport (Itla)—the sport of life and death, 
the sport of creation and destruction, at once infinite and 
purposeless—the first of the left hands hangs limply from 
the arm in the careless gesture of gajahasta (hand as the 
elephant’s trunk). And lastly as we look at the back 
view of the statue, are not the steadiness of these 
shoulders which uphold the world, and the majesty of 
this Jove-like torso, as it were a symbol of the stability 
and immutability of substance while the gyration of the 
legs, in its dizzy speed would seem to symbolize the 
“vortex of phenomenon. 

We have a fine early Cola Siva—two armed, and his con¬ 
sort (fig. 68) recently discovered from Tiruvenkadu. 
A four-armed image of standing Siva, most probably 
Vrsabharudha though the bull is missing, from Gangaikonda- 
colapuram (fig. 69), and a seated (sukhasana) figure from the 
Other form-: 0 f Fudukkottah Museum (fig. 70) may be noted. 
Siva. The first is an early Cola image of this great 

God whose cult was promoted so much by the Cola rulers; 
the other is perhaps of the late Cola period. The episode in 
the Mahibharata celebrated in Bharavi’s great poem Kira- 
tdrjunlya seems to have been very popular in those days. Its 
incidents are sculptured in stone in several places in stone 
including perhaps Mamallapuram, and metal images of the 
Kiratamurti of Siva are some of the finest among the South 
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Indian bronzes. Bore £iva is shown standing and with two 
arms, a bow in one and arrow in another; a really early image 
with an ovoid ptabhamartfala and the left arm raised to it 
in position to hold the bow comes from TirUVd(kalam, 
{(ig. i\) near Cidambaram, one of tbe sites whore, as the 
name shows, the Kirata incident is localised; though this 
bronze has boon thought to be PaUava** there is no conclu¬ 
sive reason for placing it earlier than the early Cojn period— 
the period of transition as we have called it, Another 
slightly later image is a perfectly wrought bronze which comes 
from Ridhs Narasimhapuram (Tanjorc district, fig. 72) and 
two views of this fine bronze showing details of 
Jtiinmakufa and the ornaments of the neck besides the ex¬ 
pressive facial features. An dlmgannmurti with a prab/ifi- 
vmtidafa is a fine piece of early Cola work from Tiruvadu- 
turai flanjore district, fig, 73); the proportion of the figures, 
and their stances are very pleasing, and the details of coiffure, 
ornamentation and drapery worth careful study. Another 
popular feuya legend is that of the deity wandering as a naked 
beggar (Wtife^Sfcwia) , n expiation of the sin of Brafunnhotyn 
incurred by his cutting off one of the heads of Brahma, All 
the wires of the sages of Darukavana except ArtmdhatT, the 
wife of Vasistha, are said to have been entranced by the 
overwhelming beauty of the naked god’s form, and this 
episode has given rise to many sculptures in stone and metal 
of the Bhik$atanamurU and the closely allied form of 
Kankiilamurti reproduced above from Darfur am. We have 
a very pretty metallic image, a really early one, from tbe Siva 
temple at Tirunamanallfir. (fig. 74). which by its boldness and 
simplicity offers a sinking contrast to a later, more ornate 
image from Tlruceengodu (Salem district, fig, 75) which has 
a deer to the right of the God and a gann bearing the alms- 
bowl on his head and is therefore more complete and equally 
pleasing with the earlier icon. The Tiruccengodu figure is a 
Bhikxatana. ffhc earlier image has no symbols in its arms as 
seen now excepting the adhering skull of Brahma in the upper 
left arm. Skande or Subrahmanya. the younger son of Siva 
and Parvatl, is a very popular deity, held by some to be an 
Original Tamil god—Muruga, though, as in the caw of many 
other members of the pantheon, modem criticism has recog¬ 
nised here also a syncretism of Aryan and pre-Aryan elements 
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in the attributes and achievements of the deity; an early Cola 
bronze qf this god with an ovoid prabha comes from Tiruvidaik- 
kali (Tanjore district, fig. 76); a much later image from 
Tiruvarangulam, Pudukkottah (not reproduced) with circular 
prabh&j the peacock-mount and the two wives of the god 
standing on the sides may be compared with advantage for 
two different representations of the same concept; the earliei 
image with only one head and four arms, two of them bear¬ 
ing the characteristic attributes, is much more pleasing as a 
work of art, though devotees of the cult may see many reasons 
to prefer the later image and others of its class. 

Four Vaisnava bronzes, all early Cola, from a ruined 
temple in Sermadevi (TinneveUy district) next^ claim our 
attention. 58 Here are two figures of Visnu, (fig. 77, 78) one 
of RukminI (? fig. 79), according to Ajit Ghose, and 
the last of Laksmi (fig. 80). Both the Visnu images 
are in setmabJitrnga pose, with the body in perfect 
equilibrium, and both on a padmasona supported by a 
bhadrasana. The symbols on the hands and gestures are the 
same in both. The larger image is simpler and bolder and 
may be of the time of Rajendra I; it is 3 feet 2 mches 
high, the largest South Indian bronze of Visnu known. The 
figure of Rukmini (or is it also Laksmi?) is also remarkable 
for its severe simplicity and must be earlier than the 
Tanjore stone Sarasvati mentioned above, or the Laks¬ 
mi bronze now noticed. Both Rukmini and Laksmi 
stand in tribhanga pose and, being early images, lac 
the breast-band (kucabandha ); the former has her left 
leg slightly bent, and the latter the right, and there is a cor¬ 
responding difference in the pose of the rest of the body 
resulting from the respective postures, Of these figures it as 
been said: Laksmi is a slender young goddess; Rukmini is a 
matron in the full glory of maturity. Both are idealized but 
not exaggeratedly so.' As regards the dates of the four 
bronzes, the same writer observes: The Rukmini is the o dest, 
next comes probably the smiling Visnu and then the Laksmi, 
while the large Visnu is later than these. All the images may 
be dated between a.d. 875 and 1032.' But their order 
in dates is not so sure. A group of three bronzes 
of Rama, Laksmana and Sita from Tirukkadaiyur ( 
district) with Hanuman in an attitude of worship (fig. 81) » 
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obviously one 0 / the finest products of the best age of Cola 
hron^^mg, the time of Rajariija I and Rajendra, and is 

xrrtT of a s * m,mUr uf ****** ,n * ny * 

vhich luckily are stiff extant in temples and museums. A 

S'*? re ^«<iLln E Hrvrtl’i marriage with Siva 
(llg. 32) 1S also a recent discovery made at Tiruvonkadu. 

chJrih brlCf "‘ n ^y of metal art of the Co|as may be con- 
J idcd by a notice of the many finely executed seals home on 

dl :' in !l Which billd th * ***** Of the copper- 

0n nf T *'' 0 1 B ^f'Jas One of the best preserved is also 

seal* L**! ^ ieC / nt diso6 ^ eries - «*l it « one of the two 
“ n the Km-andal platen from Tanjore (fig. 83).“ 

The last division of sculpture in stone that remains for 
consideration » that of decora live motifs. Half-wav between 

ZZZT n *-f 0n& Sidc ind pure Accretion on 
wav! nd 1 %i^e & at the sides of the gate- 

, J ' entTiinces to temples and shrines. Perhaps it was 
the rule nf old to make effigies of 

2 SSJT" f 1 " ^ < " nH 33 Rested by certain 

o t!r; rtnr T eady date ' Bui s °° n «* *« &»<* 

o the habit of employing conventional figures of semi-divine 
hemgs, at firs, with two arms, (ben with four, in that capacity. 

wuh*« h ° n ^ Ult hands of the **$*Wfew differed 

h the cult followed in die shrine or temple. DearapSlikns 
(women door keepers) also came iftlo vogUB espedally for 
shrines of goddesses, sometimes even more generally A 

£”IT m 7' a! '* 1 ? J, “' C6l “ Vi ‘ ra " <“*• *> »»a • M 

door-^.per (?) from tho Kemperhe.*™* „ f Trihh„va,„m. 
(hg. 85) may be seen to mark the features of this type at the 
beginning and end of the period covered ta thi , 

• “ Ulp r s lik ' *“ ™<l icons which 

adorn mrhw ou the exterior ol tempi, walla, many other 

eatmes contributed to the decorative effects of the structure. 

Tl l“T T “"™ h “ vy “ d in the 

oTwhiiT? K>u ™' »»'01al» or birds, 

of Which a good example of 0 frieze of alternating 0 l e _ 

phants. lions and comes from NortLomaiai (fig. 86) Other 

m T m nf] l a T mA birds and above cornices 

aW ^Tf, r T the de3Criptl0na nf ^dividual temples given 
e pimth was also often broken by niches (devago- 
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#fcas) of varying sizes and deigns so as tu produce a plea- 
sanl relief in the great length of uniform muuldings; rhree 
examples of these are reproduced from the last great Cola 
temple of Tribhuvanam (XXXV, figs. S9-91) r and attention 
may be invited to the absence of the lion pillar in one of them, 
to its presence in another, and to the presence besides the 
lion pillars of another larger set of rearing lions on either side 
of the entire niche in a third—an anticipation of many later 
developments under Vijayanagsr, Flights of stops and the 
balustrades on their sides were other ornamental features of 
note. Two balustrade sides—one from Darasiiram depicting 
a lion attacking an elephant in the open (fig, ft?), and the other 
from Tribhuvanam showing a more usual pattern of the pro¬ 
boscis of pflji forming the tup of the curved balustrade with 
sculptured scenes beneath (fig, &8) arc fairly typical. On the 
balustrade of the steps leading to the southern entrance to the 
transept in the Tanjore temple we have panels of Buddha’s 
enlightenment used as decoration, which is interesting in more 
ways than one. Lastly, there are panels of purtbifc stories 
figuring as decoration at suitable places on the plinth, especial¬ 
ly on the broad flat member which in large temples is about a 
foot or foot and a hdf in height* and provides rm admirable 
field in the open clr cum ambulatory for devotees to study them 
at leisure and be pleased and instructed. The R^mdyana 
Mahabh&rfitu , §iva J s sports, [he Eves of the Saints and other 
edifying topics furnish the subject-matter for this lype of 
sculpture, Hanking very high an skilful works of art, these nar- 
relive panels are not without their own interest. One of the 
R&mayana scenes from Tribhuvaiiam (fig. 97) shows Havana 
with many hands and heads carrying off Sit! in his chariot, and 
the bird Jatayu which fought Havana, was mortally wounded 
in the fight, and gave up his ghost later. Much smaller panels, 
in positions not so readily accessible to the devotee unless he 
cares, particularly to look for them, sometimes covering small 
rectangles of about six inches by four. Ore tucked away under¬ 
neath the pilasters of the exterior of the garbftagrha in some 
temples, e,g. Nagcsvara, Pu}.lamangai r Punjai. From the 
Mmiyam panels of Nagesvara, are reproduced. (1) Agni 
presenting piyasa to king Paiaratha, (fig, 32) t (2) the King 
distributing the paya&& to the queens, (fig. 93), (3) birth of 
Rama, (fig, 34), (4) his fight with TfttakT ffic. 951 and 
(5) Hanuniin’s meeting with Havana in Durbar (fig. 36} . 
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From the Punj&i temple we get the Varaha-avat&rfl panel.. 
(Iig h 98) and that of Krsna sticking milk out of Futana’s 
breast along witii her life (fig, 99). The Periy^Purdgmn 
sculptures on the DariLiuram temple are well known. Above 
all there are many interesting patterns,, floral and vegetal* 
sometimes even geometrical as in My slim art* too numerous 
for detailed treatment here. In fact, Cola architecture and 
sculpture have remained neglected fields., and comprehensive 
monographs on the best extant temples are an urgent 
desideratum. 

Painting 

Cd]a painting, like ail other forms of Cd|a art, was a 
continuation and development of PaLIava-Pai^dya work in the 
Field. Literary evidence on the extent and excellence of early 
Tamil murals is both authentic and extensive; but no speci¬ 
mens have survived* and we have no means of forming any 
dose idea of the nature of the arL as it was practised then, 
tn fact paintings are delicate products of art and are the first 
to suffer by the action of time and weather, not to speak of 
chemical changes in rocks or In the materials used Often 
excellent early painting have been overlaid, ns at Tanjore, 
by later work not so good. In the midst of many gaps and 
much uncertainty, there remains no doubt about the conti¬ 
nuity of a painting tradition in the Tamil country. 

The fragmentary Pallava painting stOl traceable in the 
‘Cave temples' of TLrumayam and Mamandur, and in the struc¬ 
tural temples of Panama ku and ftand and MamaUapuroin as 
also in the mthaa of MamiiilnpLiram date from the seventh and 
eighth centuries, while the outer layer of paintings in £ittanna- 
va^ai, often mistaken to be FaUava, and those in the Tirumfdai- 
puram cave temple in the Tinnevelly district ore both Fandyo 
in origin and belong to the ninth century.^ Of the Cdjn 
paintings, the most important are those in the pradtffefjpas¬ 
sage round the sanctum of the Tanjore temple, most probably 
coeval with the temple and belonging to the time of flajarajfl I 
<md Raj end ra L 

Prom the standpoint of the technique employed, the 
South Indian paintings stand apart from the better known 
paintings of Aja^ Sigiriya, Bagh, Bodami and Ell ora. Here 
the ground-plaster is of coarser lime mortar below with a 
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liner coat of lime wash above it 00 which the pigments have 
been laid in accordance with die ■fresco’ or 'Lime medium' 
technique. The absence of any adhesive such as gum or glue 
in the laying of the pigments is the important feature that 
distinguishes them from the painting in the Deccan and 
Ceylon. There the ground-plaster is of mud—day or alluvium, 
and sand mixed with very small quantities of lime and con¬ 
taining organic materials like cowdung and husks or vegetable 
fibres acting as ‘binding medium'; this ground-plaster is cover¬ 
ed by a lime wash of egg-ahed thickness and painted with 
mineral colours mixed with glue or gum as a fixiUve; the 
technique is 'tempera’ and the painting could be done after 
the lime wash had dried up. In Sitlannavasal on the other 
hand, the ground-plaster is a mixture of lime and sand form¬ 
ing a coarse ground With a thin layer of fine lime-plaster over 
iti un this the paintings have been executed in mineral colours 
without the mixture of any adhesive. Since on examination 
the colours appear to have been mixed in lime water and 
applied on the dried up surface, this is strictly Wu-scceo, 
different from true fresco work where the paint is applied on 
the still wet lime surface, a very good example of which we 
find in the Tanjore Ceja paintings. All the other 
the South Indian series found m the temples of l^tmandur, 
Tirumayam, KiincT, Nirttftnwlai, Somapnbt- 
Kfeod, yam< Lepaksi, Tirugokarnam, M&laiyadi- 

pafti, Travaneore, Cochin and elsewhere belong to the class 
of fresco-secco.® 1 

In Tanjore, as elsewhere, the coat of fine piaster seeire, 
to have been laid when the coarse p^r below was still wet. 
The painting (in true fresco method) was also applied when 
the surface was still wet. In this process the pigment pene¬ 
trates the surface, and soon, the wet calcium hydroxide m 
the lime as the water-contciit evaporates, reacts with the 
carbon dioxide of the air forming a thin prettictive and trans¬ 
parent film over the surface The same thing happens even 
where the pigments are laid in lime medium on the dry 
surface; though there is no penetration of the pigment the 
glassy protective film is still there. This is the merit of the 
fresco process. In Tanjore old and weU-sbked lime burnt 
over a wood fire and derived perhaps from shell or lime-stone 
seems to have been used; no marble dust has been found m 
C. 33 
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analysis. The pigments with the exception of black are found 
to be of mineral origin, the principal colours used being black, 
yellow brown, red, blue, green, yellowish green and light 
ue; the materials employed are lime for white, wood char¬ 
coal or lamp black for black, ultra-marine for blue, toned 
down with lime or fine sand for light blue, ochres for yellow, 
brown and red, terreverte for green, ultramarine and yellow 
ochre for yellowish green, ultramarine and terreverte for 
ois green. The technique employed has restricted the 
P ette to material which will not react and change when 
mixed with lime a limitation of the fresco process. Since 
agam in the fresco all the pigments dry out lighter and that 
gradually in a few week’s time, the artist must have a good 
idea of the relative warmth of the tones to be ultimately 
expected. The Tanjore artists have understood this so well 
as to achieve a fine harmony of colour. In some places the 
colour films do not adhere so firmly as in general they do, 
and here the pigments seem to have been applied in lime 
medium. Apparently the paintings were begun in fresco, 
and were finished or retouched in lime medium. True fresco 
work demands greater swiftness and precision of execution 
than the lime medium technique. This means the execution 
of the work panel by panel and the careful jointing of the 
panels to match in tone and colour. In the Cola frescoes at 
Tanjore the joints are so well concealed that it is not quite 
possible to estimate the rate at which the painting was done 
and the area covered by an artist in a day. The plaster coats 
are so thin that they could not have retained their moisture 
for more than a very short time. The artists seem to have 
completed one wall per day or during such time as it remain¬ 
ed wet, in which case no joint would be visible. This would 
not have been impossible, since the wall is conveniently 
divided into horizontal panels by patches of colours and each 
panel may have been worked by a single artist or a group. 
As a matter of fact the themes are made up of many small 
scenes on each panel; each scene may have been painted by 
one artist, a number of them working simultaneously. The 
area of the panels varies from 24 square feet to 60. It is not 
also impossible that the joints are concealed by the horizontal 
patches of colour. To put in so much detail of dress and oma- 
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ment, and to achieve so much general decorative effect even 
in the disposition of the figures under such limitations of 
time as the fresco process imposed required great skill of the 
artists indeed* 

The paintings in the Tanj ore temple in the walls and ceil¬ 
ings of the pradaksina underneath the uimdna were originally 
lighted by three doorways in the middle of the exterior walls 
of the garbfaagrha on the south, west and north; these open¬ 
ings were closed by Vijayaraghava Nayak between 1653 and 
1659 by rubble walls which have now been demolished by 
the archaeological department. The openings correspond in 
position to the devagosthas (niches) in the central bay on 
each side on the inner walls enshrining large sculptures appro¬ 
priate to them. Vertical pilasters corresponding to the system 
of bays and recesses of the outer wall divide the pradaksina 
passage into fifteen chambers each separated from its neigh¬ 
bour by a constriction which is really an opening composed 
of joists, lintel and sill. There are two chambers on either side 
of the main entrance on the east, five each on the north and 
south, three behind on the west. The first three chambers, 
starting in pradaksina order from the south of the main ent¬ 
rance, are entirely covered, walls and ceilings, with the 
Nayak series of paintings of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries which do not seem to cover any Cola paintings 
underneath. The fourth, eighth and twelfth chambers, those 
with the openings on the outer wall, are dominated by the 
large sculptures on the inner wall, and the last three cham¬ 
bers (13-15) have again only Nayak paintings with no Cola 
layer underneath. The remaining six chambers have excel¬ 
lent Cola paintings, visible where the Nayak layer overlaying 
them has pealed off, and the biggest problem facing the arch¬ 
aeologist is to find a successful way of stripping the Nayak 
layer elsewhere without damaging the underlying Cola paint¬ 
ings. 62 

The theme of the Tanjore Cola paintings is religious, 
drawn mostly from the hagiology that was later worked up 
into the Periya-Puranam . The episodes of the life of Sundara- 
murti form the subject of some of the best panels. On the 
top of the panel on the west wall (chamber 7) is the Kailssa 
scene—Siva seated in Yogasana on a tiger skin with the 
couchant Nandi (bull) in front and a group r$is with a couple 
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of apsara maidens dancing at the opposite end; Siva is painted 
red and one of the rsis blue. Just below is the picture of S un * 
daramurti and his friend Ceram an Perumal, another n&yan&r t 
The scene depicts the journey of the two friends to Kailasa 
at the invitation of Siva; the youthful Sundara is seated on the 
fast moving elephant sent to fetch him, and Ceraman on his 
horse speeded by his whispering the panc&kmm (Saiva credo) 
into the ears of his horse which, as a result, soon mounted 
the sky and overtook the divine elephant ridden by Sundara! 
The white elephant of Sundara is the centre of the picture, 
and right in front is the prancing steed, its rider looking back 
and beckoning to Sundara. The king wears a long moustache, 
a close beard, and a large tuft of hair behind his head. He 
is bare-bodied except for the dhoti round his waist. Round the 
neck he has a tight necklet and a dangling cord with a 
rudr&ksa bead strung in it. The harness and trappings are 
well worked out on the body of the white horse. At the right 
and left top comers are a group of celestial beings half hidden 
by the clouds—the right group consisting of apsara maideas 
and gandharvas showering lotus petals, dancing, and playing 
on musical instruments. The left group seems to comprise 
Tsis- Right in front of Ceraman’s steed is the most elegant 
of the dancing apsara maidens, her body bent in rhythmic 
curves and her right arm stretched out in front and left bent 
in abhaya pose, her face turned back. Her diaphanous cloth¬ 
ing and the elaborate coiffure, jingling anklets and wristlets 
add charm to her graceful form (frontispiece). 

Below this panel is the scene of dispute between Sundara 
and 6iva on the eve of his marriage (ante, p. 474). On one 
side we see Siva as a bearded old man, sitting in front of 
Sundara, clutching the palm-leaf document, and speaking to 
the sabhd with raised arm and uplifted face. Again on the 
other side is the old man producing the palm-leaf deed exe¬ 
cuted by Sundara’s grandfather, the bewildered Sundara 
standing before him in eager expectation of the verdict. On 
the faces of the members of the sabha is depicted a varying 
conflict of emotions. The right side of the picture depicts 
the culmination of the episode—a temple entered by the whole 
lot of them. The lower panel showing some women engaged 
in cooking may be part of the portrayal of preparations for 
Sundara’s marriage. 
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Elsewhere on the west wall (chamber ft) we get a grand 
scale painting of Nataraja and bis devotees, and the subject 
La apparent though much of the original painting is still over¬ 
laid with later work. There ore many women of high rank 
included in the scene. 

But the grandest composition in the whole series is the 
Tripurantaka panel on the north wall (eleventh chamber). 
It is a battle scene, Siva is standing on the deck of the 
chariot in pose, his left knee bent, and the whole 

weight of his body thrown on the right leg which Is placet! 
forward; his eight arms carry different weapons, one uE them, 
holding a long bow in front. His vibrant frame and defiant 
expression suggest vigorous action. On the driver's seat is 
the four-headed Brahma holding the reins and the whip. This 
is the centre of scene. In front are the horses of the aswrns 
facing Siva and his ptnitfS, the whole foreground depicting 
fights with different weapons between the two groups. On 
the lop is seen Durgn on her linn thrusting her spear into 
the body of an a sum while her lion is holding another hy 
the neck. 

Another panel on the western wall of the shrine recently 
uncovered depicts Natirfija in Kanaka-sabha worshipped by 
a royal devotee attended by his many queens and retinue. 
There is no difficulty in identifying the royal figure as ESja- 
raja I, the founder of the tem ple, who called himself Straps- 
rinseblmra and named every unit of measurement AdavaUan. 
indicating his intense devotion to the Lord of the Dance— 
Nataraja. His principal queens and consorts are portrayed 
on a large scale us standing behind him, while the other 
queens and also the retinue are smaller. 

There is a second circumtunbulatony over the one in 
which the Cola paintings have been discovered. The inner 
walls ol this circumambulator)’ contain traces of old C8ta 
plaster and painting showing that it was also painted as the 
one below. Running round the inner wall at almost eye-level 
are ha*-reiief sculptures depicting the tfhi&va poses of Siva. 
Though there is provision for 108 sculptured panels, only 
82 Have been completed and the rest are blank. These rather 
crude sculptures were perhaps covered by painted stucco and 
illustrate the poses described by Bharata. 
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The lines of the figures are drawn in light red or brown 
and deepened by forcible blacks and reddish browns. The 
other colours used for flesh and drapery are defined by deli¬ 
cate brush work in different colours. There is a conscious 
attempt at modelling here. Though there is not much diver¬ 
sity in the poses of figures, yet they are far from being stereo¬ 
typed. The celestial beings, apsaras and gandkarvas ‘have a 
certain bend of the body as if they had floated into shapes 
on waves of an invisible sea.’ The lines of the seated figures 
of women have more grace and charm than the standing ones. 
The dancing forms are full of action and expression. The 
faces are drawn in three quarters front and profile visible 
and square in outline with pronounced chin. The hair is done 
into elaborate coiffures of different patterns with small ring¬ 
lets falling in front on the face, and decked with flowers, 
buds, and ornaments shaped like crescent and star. The eye 
brows are set low in human forms and high in celestial beings; 
the eyes themselves are linear and pisciform and the eyelids 
are not pronounced, but none the less expressive of emotion. 

e noses are long, straight, and sensitive, very rarely curved, 
the nostrils wide and mobile. The variety of ornaments worn 
by women is a study by itself. The drapery consists of a 
«ri of diaphanous muslin worn round the waist and cover¬ 
ing down to the ankles and thrown into graceful folds de¬ 
corated by floral patterns or horizontal lines, and held in 
position round the waist by sashes of different colours, their 
ends hanging in folds. The bust is generally bare except for 
a piece of cloth worn over the left shoulder and passing be¬ 
tween the ample bosoms under the right arm. The men are 

of strong build, with beard, moustache and knots of hair on 
the head. 


The panels in the C51a layers exposed so far do not sug¬ 
gest any grouping except in the Tripurantaka and Sundara- 
murti panels, and till the entire Cola layer is exposed, one 

canno say definitely that the figures in the other groups are 
not mter-related. 


The fragments of paintings in the Vijayalaya-Cojesvaram 
are much faded. The two large ones are on the north wall 
of the ardhamandapa. The two large figures are those of 
Bhairava and Nataraja; the stiff pose of the figures indicates 
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a late age when the mural art was decadent; but the frag¬ 
ments of plaster revealing a few pretty cherub-like faces on 
the south wall are strongly reminiscent of the Tanjore School, 
and these paintings may tentatively be assigned to the late 
Cola period—late twelfth or early thirteenth century. 


1. El. xvii pp. 14-7. 

2. Studies. 

3. Archeologie du sud de Vim te, i. p. 116. 

4. 167 of 1894; JMU. xiv p. 28. 

5. 392-4 of 1924. 

6. 36 of 1931; 91 and 92 of 1895. 

7. See drawings reproduced from J. Dubreuil at the end of the 
chapter for an idea of the technical terms of South Indian architecture. 

a Indian Art and Architecture (Buddhist and Hindu), p. 98. 

9. Name in 282 of Pudukkottai Inscriptions ( PSI) of Yr. 11 of 

Maravarman Sundara Pandya I (1227), Original construction by Sattan 
pudi Ilsngodi - ar aiyar and restoration by Malian Viduman alias 

Tennavan Tamiladi Araiyan after damage to temple (fcarra(i) in storm 
and rain—both mentioned in a recently found inscription on the base¬ 
ment of the central shrine underneath the dvdrapalaka to the north of 
the entrance. JOR. viii pp. 208-9. See also JJSOA. v (Coomaraswami 
vol.) p. 85. 

10. For all the Fudukkottah temples discussed here see generally 
K. R. Venkataraman— Manual of Pudukkottai, the reports of the State 
Museum for faslis 1349-51, JOR, vii-xii and J1SOA (Coomaraswami 
volume)—articles by Venkararanga Raju and S. R- Balasubta htn a n yan. 
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22. JISOA, vii, pp. U3-5. 

23. 192 of 1925. 

24. PSf. 24; tm. pp. 24 and 30 ff. 

25 PSL 14- 

26. Such instances, among others, are, the Uttarakailasa in the 
Paiicanadesvara temple of Tiruvadi (Tanjore) built by Rajaraja’s queen 
Dantisakti (219 of 1894); the Vaidyanatha of Tirunialavadi (Trichino- 
poly) rebuilt in the last years of Rajaraja I and completed under his 
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son Raj end ra I (91 and 92 of 1805); the twin shrines of Siva and Visnu 
at Dadapuram (S. Arcot) built by Rajaraja’s sister Kundavai about 1016 
(8 of 1899); the Arinjigai-isvara, now called Colesvara at Melpa# 
(Chittoor) built by Raj a raj a I as paliipodci in memory of Arinjaya who 
fell at Arrur (ante p. 187); the Siva Devale No, 2 at Polonnaruva in 
Ceylon (ASC. Report 1906 pp. 17-22); the I rung dies vara, now Nila- 
kanthesvara of Laddigam (N. Arcot) which bears an inscription of the 
ninth year of Rajaraja (551 of 1906); the Haratirthesvara at Ttruva- 
rangulam (Pudukkottah state); the Gangaikonda-colesvara of Kulam- 
bandal (S. Arcot) built before 1034 (414 of 1902); and Tripurintakes'vara 
of Kuvam (Chingleput district) built about 1050 (328 of 1909). 

27. JISOA, ii, p. 4. 

28. Ante, p. 184. 

29. JISOA, ii, p. 4. 

30. Ante, p. 235. 

31. This is the reason why the ground plan of this temple given 
by Percy Brown can no longer be held to be accurate or complete; 
there is no ground plan or section in existence for Tanjore—a state of 
affairs that calls for the early and serious attention of the Archaeological 
Department. 

32. JISOA, ii, p. 5. 

. 33. SlI. ii, No. 61; Intr, p. (13). 

34. 22 of 1895 (SII. v. No. 578). 

35. 335 of 1917. 

36. 65 of 1890 (SXf. iii, No. 22) from Kariir (Rajendra 11); 307-8 
of 1901, from Dharmapuri (Kulbttunga I); 70 of 1911 from Srivanjiyam 
Rajaraja II) and so on. 

37. See 429 of 1912 (Valluru, Tanjore), 577 of 1905 (Vijayaman- 
galam Coi.), 504 of 1912 (Uttattur, Trichi), etc. 

38. Acaryapuspahjali, p, 6. 

39. 47 of 1918. 

40. 227 of 1921. 

41. The account of these temples that follows is based on K, R. 
Srinivasan’s paper 'The last of the great Cola temples’, JISOA, xvi. 
(1948), pp. 11-33. 

42. ARE. 1920, pp. 102-7 and pis. I-VI; also 1908, 0, 66-7. 

43. Hindu Iconography, T, A, G. Rao, ii, pp. 171-4. 

44. ARE. 1908. p. 81, para 68. 

45. 02. (N. F. 29), 1933, p, 5. 

46. H. K. Sastri in his South Indian Images of Cods and Goddesses 
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of the same deity. 

47. IV. 11, 157-8. 

48. 02., 1933, p. 165, 

49. 132 and 136 of 1925; ARE. II, 10. 

50. 131 of 1925. 
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5L TirukkarralUpiccan (the mad man of the stone temple) is a 
title rather than a name, and was borne later by Parantakan 3iriya- 
ve|ar, the general of Farantaka II (291 of 1908), and Aruran Kamban 
of Tirmnananjeri (a.d, 991, No, 9 of 1914), Other portraits in Tiruva- 
^uturai, similar to that of Piccan, are that of Ambalavan Tiruvisaluran 
Tirunavukkaraiyan (133 of 1925) and some others of less certain date 
(106 and 141 of 1925). See SIL iii, plate xi for images (artistically not 
important now) of Gandaraditya worshipping the deity of TkunaUam- 
u^aiyar at Konerira japuram (Tanjore district), built by his queen Sem- 
biyan-mahadevi (SIL iii, Nos, 146 and 147 = 450 of 1908 and 626 of 
1909); the king's head-dress, simple and elegant, with strings of pearls, 
and his ornaments on the arms, neck, and chest, in a way recall the 
similar decoration of the so-called Cola-pratima of the Bhoganandisvara 
temple in Nandi (MAR. 1914 and 1915), which is a good example of the 
type of idealised portrait mentioned above in the text 

Epigraphies! references are found in inscriptions to portrait bronzes 
of (1) Sembiyan Mahadevi (An. 1020) in a village of the same name— 
ARE. 1926, II, 24, (2) Farantaka H and his queen Vanavan Mahadevi, 
mother of Rajaraja I, and of Rajaraja I himself and his queen Loka- 
mahadevi, all solidly made, in the Tanjore temple—the inscribed image 
of Rajaraja I now in use there is obviously a much later substitute— 
ARE. 1925, II, 12, ante. pp. 168, 189 n , 3. 

Some stone portraits, not well preserved, are: (1) a king and queen 
worshipping a lingo in the Siva temple of Tiruvisalur (Tanjore dis¬ 
trict) below which is a record of the tuldbhdra and hiranyagarbha per¬ 
formed there respectively by Rajaraja and his queen Lokamahadevi 
(42 of 1907, EL xii, p. 121, n. 2); (2) a king or noble seated cross-legged 
on the floor and worshipping a Unga in a ruined Siva temple at Olaga- 
puram (S. Arcot)—129 of 1919; (3) Anantasiva worshipping a linga 
in a vnan$apa built by him in the temple of Tiruvisalur (T, G. Ara- 
vamudan, Portrait Sculpture J fig. 10); and (4) Ktmdavai dancing before 
Siva in the temple built by her at Dadapuram (S. Arcot)—17 of 1919. 

T. G. Aravamudan (op, eft., pp. 38-9 and fig. 13) identifies a Cola 
general Kettan Adit tan and his sister Kallyawai—of 168 (a) of 1922— 
in a couple of bronze statuettes from the Kalahasti temple. In the 
&va temple of Srlnrusnam (S. Arcot) is a portrait of Tambiran-tdlan 
Manakkanjaran who used to recite Tiruppadiyam in the temple (255 of 
1916). At Anbfl the people set up (c. 1250) an image in the Prema- 
purlsvara temple of a certain Faludaiyandan who, at the cost of his 
life, protested against unjust revenue demands on the villagers (596 
of 1902). 

Popular local tradition identifies a large stone figure in the £ri- 
jrangam temple with poet Kamban; two damaged stone figures at Tera- 
lundur with Kamban and his wife; and a large well preserved loose 
stone image in Ekamranatha temple at Kanclpuram with Karifeala Coja, 

52. Rupom, 1930, No. 40, p. 1, 

53. 168(b) of 1922. 

54. 168(a) of 1922. 
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55, H, KL SairtrL, South Indian It mgw. p 182. 

50. Ibid., p. 145 and fig, W. 

57. Annamdai University JourtUxl, vol jjj, p. 4^. 

m. az, <N r F r io) im r pp. 

59. The platen are still unpublished aa already noted (p- 15. it, l 
nrits)^ and the ^cal ia riT^-niuced by the kind pemiissk'n of the Govern¬ 
ment; Epigraph!^ Mr. N. Lal^hm inaray ana Rat?, The detail of i5i^ 
seal are described elsewhere, 

60, J^rtureedinflB of iJie Indian History Comjra s*. di p f 1044J. pp, lfl3-TG r 

61 t Hie iechniQua of Indian pafotiiip hus been, siudied by Dc„ S. 
Pflrasnaj=.Lvan n Archaeological Chemist, and the? details are in be fathered 
from Ms valuable papers of which the following may be mentioned in 
particular: 

(1) Indian Wall FaintJnfiS, JMU. xie {1340}, pp 98-123, and xiii, 
05U) i pp. 1-15; 

(2> Annual Reports of Hyderabad Archaeology Department, 1038-7 
pp r £5-3fl on Ajsm(a ELnd Ellora; 

(3> Technical Studies, Harvard; v. 4 , {mi) pp, 222-39 on Tanjore, 
viii, £, am), pp. S3-3 on £iUoimavMa]- 

(4) Ptoccodinga of the Indian Academy of SticttCet: 
vil n 4 r f I93S>. pp. 2$£-$0 on Vija>'Blaya-Cd]esvflram; 

J(h Z (1535) p pp. 77-84 on K&ncIpurarP; 

y, 9 n (1638), pp, 85-95 on High. 

^3r 3, K. (kvindaswaiDi described the subject-matter of these 
painting Srst in the Atommejai Gfafrcmrp Journal, ii„ U&33) l and in 
JJSQAr 1, (1833), pp. 73-HO, hut ho went wrong ovet the Kchruquc of 
the paintings, See algo C. 3Jv*nuntuimitl in Triuf^i, vK (1333h 
pp. 227-14; O, C Ganguly in IAL, (NS. 1*1. 1935, p. and Dr. Fara- 
TntLsivaii in JOK. m, 11335), p 363. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES IN THE PLATES 


BIT 

p, H, SfliHivARApr, M.A, 


Frontispiece.—(a) Panel of painting showing & S™up of celestial 
musicians—Gandhmvus and Apsaraswr. The one on the right Is ploying 
on cymbals. The other three hold their hands in I'jaiuapu pose, They are 
in the posture of flying through lb.- air which Is unacted by thefe being 
hidden below their wnlffl in the daud-molij, which hr culled "ChiiiKO 1 - 
This pend is placed between the panel above showing Siva in Kudus 
and the panel below showing Sundnramurti Niymwr on Air.ivata and 
Cheraman Ferumel on Horse proceeding to Kailas. to demarcate the 
two different regions, Hie thongo*. the head-dresses and ornaments 
und colour composition* are wonderful. That the artists of Tanjore 
were masters of line is easily borne wit by the sure and suave refchAr. 

(b) Apsaras Hirin g. It occurs In the some scene mentioned above. 
Here the Apsarw i* exhibiting a difficult pose of dutch*. There is 
sngsestion Hurt she is whirling. Being o ~l«ttol ( the is not hound 
by gravity. The mastery of the artist Is easily scon here especially m 
the powerful end Hew inf! lines, the beautiful decorative details and 
the charming bhanpo*. The cloud-mol./ all around her suggest* the 
celestial region. 

I, vijayifoyaohlisvBra temple, on MolumalnJ, NSritimK 
’Puddukkollah State,* Circa 9th century *J>. 


U has a. circuJur earbfmyrfcn in a square, Third floor of rimdim 1* 
of™ circular. Cupola with Icudu designs on a« four sid« Walls have 
simple mouldings nnd pilasters. Heavy con.iec runs round the entire 
structure United fcdff hn* and idbia form the parapet above cornice. 
Twn-handed dudrapdlnfm* of slender *nd beautiful form in the niches 
on dither side of entrance The ruined prO*n had perhaps a *5p K m 
over the entrance ot north -eastern side. Si* 

telf Ul ai fl p™m,fo) and tra~* of mother, are found inside the pmMU l 
Each of ihusc has a Kpiare ^metum with bulbous nkl.am and rectan- 
££timdapo in front They were prebobly ddksld to ^ 
Candro. Subrahmanyo, Jyestha. «ml Candikcvara »ta 
Se ease of the temple at TirukkuHulal where, hmsever. an odd,t,mud 
contemporary shrine and u Lter Ammon shrine are also fountL 

Fig 2. Main temple «f V,j«yalayMdl«vara on Melamnlai Vide 
t\g. 1 mtwv*- 

Ffr. 3. Abilitye^VTira M* pie. frttin rirtrth-wc^i Fmvngm t. ^ * 
Jrnttah State • It is one of the many simple ^ 

Ctf^nfiakpTTtsrtr^) shrine occurring m the S ■ 
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°! sanctu f l , was P erha P s a pillared mandapa. Simple mouldings 
and pilasters, corbels with chamfered comers. Probably there was a 
prakara. Elegant couchant natidis on the comers* 

Fig 4. Siva temple. Enadi, 'Pudukkottah State.’ It is simpler, more 
beautiful and probably earlier than the above temple. Has cubical 
sane um topped by a square iikhara. Pilasters simple with bevelled 
corbels above. Finely worked kudus with fcirtimukfia apexes are found 
one on each face of Mkhara. Mukhamdndapa is borne by two heavy 
an squat pi ars. One end of terrace rests on the cornice of sanctum. 
No ruches on the sanctum walls but outlines of a niche on the walls 

be ow sikhara, which recalls the roof of the ‘Draupadi Ratha’ of Maha- 
baiipurajiL 

Fig. S. Siva temple, from north-east. Korkai Tirunelveli District 
Ite sanctum* similar to that of fig. 4. Here, however, the basement is 
jugh, a short parapet with a frieze of animals in high relief all along 
e cornice is seen and the niche-motif is pronounced. Pillared portico 
,^ glV r 5 1 P . Iace t0 f w . ailed U P ^tarila. Other structures are of later 
nowon^ 111626 ° f ammaJs became 3 recurring motif in temples from 

DictrW \ Mal ” "“T. ° f N5 S« vara temple, Kumbakonam, Tanjore 
■ . ‘ „ “ 3 beau Wul example of two-storeyed (dvitalaprasada) 

nne. Heavy indentations on plan. Sharp light and shade effect on 
elevation due to projections at the comers and the centres of each 
side. Karnakosthas on corners and said* in the centre of parapet with 
the frieze of animals in bas-relief, which occurs again above. This 
motif has not yet been employed for the base also as in still later 
emples^ Square stkhara with kudus on its sides. Figure sculptures in 
the niches and below kudus. Mouldings and pilasters are simple. The 
corbels are rounded, survival of an earlier feature, 

, Flg „ Mflvarkovi], No. 1, south view. Kodumhalur ‘Puduk¬ 

kottah State, Tmichirapalli District. It is one of the two shrines that 
now survive of the group of originally three shrines which stood wiS 
a prakara Has roll-moulding in the plinth, above it the 
occurring for the first time, projecting central niches on three sides of 
Ta T-!u sculptures, heavy cornice with yelitxtri above, square 

karnakosttns and central said of which the top is taken up to the recond 

fares "Taller “V 0 ™? 1 ' 8q*««* &khor« with prominent kudus on its 
er and simpler than the Nagesvara temple (fig T 6), 

rict Fi Ln m ^ StyiaVa ? tample ’ Tiruchirapalli Dist- 

L in Piimh and “rrangement of the 

currine in ^ 0TTUce shows 3 combination of elements oc- 

a nro^ent l ’ “ d N ^ vara - Bulbous sikhara with 

a prominent kudu containing beautiful sculpture on each of the four 

“r ,Ve “ “* Shr "' b “' "■« ot Vijoya- 

Fig 9. Inscribed lion pillars in the above temple TW n ni a r« 

"* to the pill.r. in the Veiktwth.p,™^, ,e m pl. at S p t'"‘ 
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But their Inter date is dew from tho stylised form of the maiws of the 
lions, panel-like Outings above thvif he^ida, petal decoration on the 
fcuiniKia portion, unpronounoed abacus (palspni) flbove euduen and the 
bevelled corbels above pafopei Introduction ol pajl as base ot pillar 
U aba in support of tlie late dating. 

Fig. 10. Karangajialhtii temple, from south-west, SrlnivasaniiUdr, 
TiruchirapiUh District Larger Ulan the temples noticed above. but 

^ cAjnblMfttaa of eU-pnonls found in them Here is found a repeti 
Uou uf the ground floor in thf first doer, Above ihb on* the kdtfhiu, 
and also pqnjaw which occur for the first time here, Square 
iiJefim on the summit with arched niches on Its sides. Beautiful u'Ulp- 
turn adorn iho niches b bolh the tiers. Tier repetition here is an 
anticipation of the Fame feature b tlie famous tampk-s at Tftujore and 
Can gai kv ndw -col eli j ur u j i i . A mah&mnyi&pt* b attached in front. Like 
the N&gMvara temple, this siko is found to rise from below ground 
level 

FSg; 11. Erhadlsvarn temple. Tanfcro. A magnificent example of 
South Indian temple nrchitiwhire, built by iho great Rujataja. Its ele¬ 
vation, sculptures tmd frescoes have evoked, universal admiration- I n 
the pavilion in the lore-ground h the big nan dr, the second Largest in 
India. Has a single pr&kdra with dosed verandah lining the Interior. 
Smaller shrines arc located at Intervals in the verandah. It has two 
entrance*! with stunted gdpuro*, not seen in the figure. 

Fig, 12 Srhadisvara temple. % GiLiigaikonia-coiapuriiiitt, TinicMra- 
pcdil District Another beautiful temple. Built by IMjendra Cbfa I. 
The two tiers are distinctly seen here. Kdfffcu, punfarH* ond MI&* are 
well marked The niches contain beautiful sculptures. Unhkc the ele¬ 
vation of the tiiMbta at Tanjore t the elevation here Is concave in shape 
and the contour rather rugged. 

Fig 13- North doorway in the above temple The fomd balustrade 
is simple unlike in later example* at Darasurum and elsowhvre Roll- 
moulding la fine. Pilasters are developed In their gccutm. Mraplios,, 
as usual ui Cola temples of this period, are ficree-looking and 
vigorous with their firm glances and the iarjnni and mud*U 

of their hands. 

Fig, 14. Entrance ptipt£ro r Lnddigam. Jt is a simple -ind beautiful 
gvpurn ojitl in nne of the very early examples of its land. It b single- 
storeyed (ekalrtlaV Kirttmukko designs one each over the and® o i the 
vault Is all ih* decoration that the popu™ hu* imd it h dearly the 
pioiolype for the later day elaborately worked tfflfc In ads of the 

ffOpUTBJ- 

Fig, 15 Air^vatesvarii temple, general view from south-east 
D&risunun, Tanlore District, Thk b another example of the Style in 
which the tempki at Tattlore and Gafigaiktnnida-cbiapur™ sre consfl- 
jruciod, but liitor ihan those [employ Development nf deiailfi evideni 
in the pillars, mouldings, niches mid Mustmd*s. New addition k the 
open pillared w^iop^ In front ol ll« maMmuudapa with which tip 
earlier temples stopped. Mure significant and mtc testing ere tho borsei 
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^r^V 0 "ft :“ a ■*“** a noveI M- given con¬ 
crete form (Cf. examples of this kind at Cidambaram and Kumba- 

SS ifr? J" 4 , h t U T d ? ° CCUr Side by 55(16 witb trades 

SSdbv hon/n ■ ^ ^ and figUr6S 0f being 

in baTlSf It am this temple that there is a series of carvings 

m bas-relief representing the lives of the famous Saiva saints accord 
ing to the Periya-ptiranam of SekkiLar. Lives of a few of t he - 

S^TL"b^ be f “ und - A * the «■»» ^-£5 

dlStag ^ “"' e - B ' ,, “» •■»«» »» -how, signs .1 

m . Sf' 16 :-, Worth ' eaSt view of the above temple. Brick and mortar 
oillars ^ et c. on top all along the cornice, the large and heavy 

P h composite designs, the projecting cornice (kodwngoi) the 

?" P *«“ ““'P—s nd ih. ta pij. With SSdS, « 

uie upaptfha are innovations here, 

tempi?' *"[ ° f ** AUnkira ma ^ a ‘ “ ‘he above 

co?£TshaS fold'd mteresti "g developments of motifs. The 

d postures Pniiin™ d - ' ■ / bonS on I* 16 are in a variety 

whS rhl deS ’f 13 found applied to the basement. The 

design on the hlwf!? ^ at ** maTl ^ a P a « a chariot. The elephant 
design on the balustrade is exquisitely carved. 

t 1 * 8 '- Devan f yaiI Anunan shrine, south-east view, in the above 
Of a temrfe 1W d 3 ** P * f ° r Amman ™ the compound 

ssP* srszstssfirL 

Fig. 19. Kampaharesvarasvami temple, north-west view ivno.,. 

,! 1 i “° ih " ”< 

absent. The mouldings the^mlr gr ° Und tler above !t < is 

decoration of the miniature shrink hbee ^ ^h™^" 

(Chuan ^ou) ) ta C^ Ht ^rLsen^nt^i^” 6 ’^° ^ haI1 ‘ Zayt ° n 

templerherff l-H 1 Weze ° f *e South Indian 

SiS Ptol Wl " ”** “ ‘ «*» Is sncIos«i In . 

is ®?“ t JMtontog Siva-linga, same place, giva-linga 

?afS e r^d a CrCeperS Which ^gg«t that the £ 

was hidden under creepers m a forest The elephant accidentally came 
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upon the fbtga and began to worship it. Here the elephant is placing 
a lotus flower on the top of the lingo* Although the general features 
of the figures are in South Indian style, the details of the elephant and 
of the tree and creeper show unmistakable local influence. 

Fig, 20, (C) Cow worshipping a &iva-linga, same place. The model¬ 
ling of the cow and the workmanship of the tree suggest that the 
sculptor was of local origin but influenced greatly by traditions of the 
art of South India. 

Fig, 2L Devotee, in a niche in the temple at Srlnivasanallur, Tiru- 
chirapaUi District* Stands in the samabtumga pose on the double lotus 
pedestal. Hands crossed across the chest and kept in the attitude of 
reverence and obedience, Karandamakuta and other ornaments are 
seen. Right leg of the figure is broken. The modelling is fine, pro¬ 
portions of limbs are excellent, the decoration is restrained and the 
general treatment is highly realistic and aesthetically of high order. 
These are characteristic of sculpture of the 9th-10th centuries in South 
India as exemplified at Kumbakonam, Kodumbalur, Srlnivasanallur 
and other places. The figures are, as a rule, slender and beautiful and 
placed in niches on the walls of sanctum. Flanking the niche is a pair 
of beautiful pilasters. 

Fig. 22. Princess or Apsarasf?), in the same temple. It is a mar¬ 
vellous example of sculpture of a woman. Her left leg and arm and 
right hand are broken. The workmanship is similar to fig, 21. She stands 
on pnthudsana. Kanandamafcufn. and haras and lower garment are 
beautiful. Full breasts, slender waist and broad hips are executed with 
consummate mastery and with an eye on canonical formulas relating 
to feminine beauty. Sharply bevelled corbels above pilasters arc 
noteworthy. 

Fig. 23. Princess or Apsaras(?) f in another niche. Similar to 
above. Here the left hand and right leg are broken. The sculptures 
from 21 to 23 are distinctive of the grinivasanallur school, and are 
different from examples of sculpture from Kumbakonam and other 
places. 

Fig, 24, Woman, in a niche in the Nagesvara temple, Kumba¬ 
konam, Here the figure stands on simple pedestal, wears rfJiammiHa 
head-dress decorated with flowers, pendant hams, closefitting lower 
garment with beautiful folds, valayas and nfipuros* Prominent vafi- 
bandha below the arm and triple folds (trivali) on stomach. The 
elongated face, the slender form and decorative details and fine feeling 
expressed by facial features evident in this sculpture are characteristic 
of all the sculptures of this school. 

Fig. 25. Another woman, in another niche, in the same temple. 
Similar to above with minor differences in regard to ornamentation, 
hand poses and stance only. She also wears dframmitia head-dress with 
usual flowers, gem-set kundalas, jewelled necklaces and armlets and 
close-fitting lower garment with beautifully folded ends. They reveal 
the high degree of careful finish of details coupled with classical rest¬ 
raint The bhanga and the more than three-quarter profile endow the 
figure with a rare charm. 


C. 95 
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Fig, 26. Another woman in another niche, in the same temple. 
Similar tij above. Noteworthy am kimdiibi* and ihc UruuUiul lily in 
her left hand. 

Fig. 37. Another wflitian. Here the btauly and duuni inhcretit 
in these sculpture* are high-lighted Details of decoration such us the 
Chandra ntid Surya prabFtdj on the head, hair falling in grop-cTuI curls 
over the shoulders and she kulaks and necklaces show the remark- 
tibltf del ten cy of treatment. Added io these w the splendid modelling 
os eiddenevd by the full bcMti^ dander arm and wahu. and broad hip 

Fig, 23, Mon landing;, in another iib3i l p , In the sumo temple. 
Workmanship similar to above figures, Ilia hand poses, the slight 
Ijiiangrct and other features are beautiful and realistic The mod tilling 
is fine. The figure probably represents a monk. 

Fig, 29. Muxs standing, In another niehv in die same temple. Here 
probably a prince is de picted. He wears ke*a bandit a with n jovreiled 
fillet below, Hold-- a jotus flower In his right hand- The treatment af 
eyes and tiosc, the full Lips, the rounded lace, the disposition oi the 
le|ta F the three-quarter profile ond the general softness uf Jkish datllt- 
gulsh this figure from others h#r£ h tmd suggest that tbi» j* by a soulplor 
trained in a different mdioul, probably of that nf ^rlnK r 5snnoUur. 

Fig $0. Two devotees, ip the Siva temple. TiruvvduturaE, Tanjore 
District. The figure On ibe loft La in onjafi pose. A bag Is hanging from 
his left arm. Wear* a very rtmple loin cloth. The other devotee on 
the right bolds hi* Lunds in ivtj-jdli above hi* head Wears n rosary o( 
beads around hj* neck. His bag Is kept on ft stand behind him. These 
figures, in baB-relief, are beautifully done. They dL-Fpibr, by the re¬ 
pression on their focus a calmness and devotion that distinguish men 
of this class. (Set p, 72SIh Ibe Tamil characters are of the early 
Cola times. 

Fig. 31. Goddess or Queen ?, Bronze, Locality miknpivn. She 
stands in (TJbJums.n penjo on prtdnwjftPc. Wears karan<ta nuikuta. a broad 
necklace,. nAi-juvalmjas on arms, ed;ibandJia F vahya#, uujZ&pnmta, beau¬ 
tifully nmmged lower garment and n upurtts. Right hand is fn Jfcaftika 
pose and the left is In Iffla. The expreiudon in the face is calm and 
meditative, The modelling end decoration suggest an earlier dale than 
that of Sita from Vatfakkupjmnruydr in the Madras Musnutn. Bui die 
unusually slender limh s the drooping shouldm and the style of the 
lotus pedestal point to Ceylon. 

Fig, 32. Colamadevi. Bronze, Chiitoor District. Hie 

figure stands tn tlic fribkonsja pose on podrndrano. Wears elaborately 
worked ornaments and dre> ? . nhnmmith head-dress, redhtk lotus bud 
in her hand, the tinselled M]/unj and i^jibaudJca are interesting. It Is 
Intended to be a portrait of a £ree! Co{a queen of the Hth century a*. 

Fig* 33, Kutotiungu HI, Brora#. Kiijah&iti, ChUtoor District 
Stands erect on ibe two ptllmt, Curly hair. Elaborate omnments and 
dresa. Holds u dagger in his right band. Expression ia smiling. TSie 
pmeml treatment of the figure is excellent and of bte C3io limes 
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This Is a fine example to show that the art continued to maintain its 
high level for a long time. 

Fig. 34. Gv)akfimahar?i. Bruise. K^lkkarai, Tanj we District 
Being almost a nude study, U. shows bate ihv excellent modelling and 
reidislic delineation of feat Ufe#. Jntd&Jld™ of a peculiar shape, the 
think fillet of beads, and the stance are particularly interesting. Till a 
is one of tbs figures which provided Hie model for liter ones- 

Fig. 35. Cundikfevota, in the Korftnsatiatha temple. Srinivasa- 
judlur, Ttochirapalli District. Similar m worknwnshlp Ui other figures 
tom this temple noticed above. The Jatfrnakufa and thft onfall hand# 
with flower in between show this n* C-intfea, though it has Ijeen held 
by soma to be the portrait of a prim®. Loins pedestal and the fine 
pdnsteoi add beauty to this fiEUf*- It is another toiutiiul example o£ 
sculpture of the [yrrioi 

Fig. 35- Described Uiiunlty as NnrHsing.'STnimaiyfldaray&r. but pos¬ 
sibly Rinnu Flrnirre. TiruMuniarmllur, Tfiajoro District It stands 
In the fribhanjn post- Hands in position of holding bow and arrow. 
Weans usual ornaments. The high ktrifo, brood uwklace and loin (doth 
etc beautifully worked. The fine facial expression radiating supreme 
grace, the beautiful bfcaopa of the body and the wonderful plasto 
quality, the Coja ideals of bronzes, are well exemplified here, Never¬ 
theless elaboration of details etc., makes It definitely later than the 
R5ma of the Va^akkupp.’inaiyifr group in the Madrw Museum "S well 
as the Go^rikaiBflhii^ Jig. 34 nbove. 

Fig. 37. Siva, in a niche on the south wall of central slirint. 
TtokkalMni, Puduklcottah Suite,’ It stands on simple pedestal, It is 
slender and perfectly proportionate. Wears jatlmsfcufe, broad neck¬ 
lace, udarnbftTidha und beautiful waist-band. Hold# a bow In his left 
hand and on arrow (7) in the right hand. The two other hands are 
not dearly seen. The face, looking down, has the expression of oiirnuvu 
Described as Ylpsdbwa D.-iksinSmOrti in the Pudukkottnh ManunL 
But the features noted above may warrant identification i» Tripuran- 
tikamurti. (C/. similar features in the Tripurantakamurti fig. 39 
below). 

Pig. 38 VinAdhara DokdnAnsflrtt, in a niche in Mfivarkovil No. 7. 
KodumbajOr, 'Pudukkottsh Stale.’ A ninpniiieent example ”f the ton 
Charaetcristically, the face expressing complete absorption, is lifted up. 
Wears biglt iaffmaJeula. Ornaments and waist-bamls arc pronounced. 
Hnlds the nine in the two front bonds. The hack hsmch are not dear 
hare. The bfca-pa and the general treatment of the figure enhance its 
tgrfuicleur. 

3 ^. Xtip^r^taksutiGrti From to same jilnce, N&w Sn to 
Government Museum, Madras. It stands gracefully in the (ritJurngq 
pose. The back hands arc in poldkS Jtfstfl. Beyond them are qu.verj 
The front rigid arm is in opdkhpfimt pose, while the left hand is hold¬ 
ing the long bow. The jetdrnotciifc, chonnotiii'ii, here, the upper gar¬ 
ment tied in two loops and with beautiful hows, and the uujnt>p)(irlt j ! 
ore executed in n splendid manner Here too, a* in the Tirukknttaloi 
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of the main figure Architectural features such as the roll-moulding, 
unliiw ri r Ihtr graceful pillars, the fine tortmn md the characteristsc 
bevelled capital make the scene really nttractive. 

Fig. 40. (PI. xx> £ivu as Ardhnnarlsvara, and Siva ,is an Anugraha- 
murti on the uimdna of V£IUvara temple TSruvuIbvoram, Tinuiehrelt 
District. T!ib temple dotes probably from the early years of the 10th 
century aj. Architectural detail*, nlihat^b developed. bvc sifTmitiF.'; 
with these of the Pol lava temples ut pEmsunului nnd K&iietpnnm 
Af®umfill§vam stands in the fribJieintfn pnje beside o marvellously 
eawed bull and in front of the karnakQfihn. The representation is 
vigorous and its features are somewhat rucked, (Cf. beautiful Ardha- 

nMAvira sculptures fi£s, 41 i2 above}. The other Si^ure or fflvn is 

shown in the altitude of pacifying some one of the attendant figures. 

Beautiful creeper designs are found on k&4m< The yd Its are in high 

relief els at Nirtiamolaf, which is tin early future. 

Fig. 47, (Pi. xxj £iva as Vf^abhnntikamCtrti and 6ivo as Gangddhoro. 
In the same temple. Vr^ahhantlka stands with Parvati beside the finely 
executed bull Both of ibero ore shown In graceful tribhoiLpa postures. 
The facial expression of both indicates supreme bliss. The fine model¬ 
ling and the flowing beautiful flexions end die attractive stances en¬ 
hance the merit of this composition. 

The Ctangadhara group Is tibo hen uni Fully done. Siva is cngptjed 
simultaneously in receiving ijac Gauges on his locks of hair and In 
pacifying Pnrvnti who took objection to that action of her Lord This 
icon has been a favourite with Sa Kites in all ages. A magnificent and 
impo ml lolled representation of this theme is found [n the Mnheodra- 
vurinitn’s cave temple nl Tiruchirapalll 

Fig. 441. (Pi. Kin-) Nataraja, on the vEmdtirt of the s-imo temple. It vj 
one of the earliest dancing Siva figure In South India. Its posture is 
bJhiifdnffntfttAlttir hut better known as Luanda fdntf«un 4 as il gave 
supreme joy to all the dez-ns and men and betigN. Isy olhei 

IUIM3 tire Jflndhyti fandava and Gdnfi Duneo of $lvp gave 

the artists of all periods a great opportunity to display their miitery. 
When It L oouplcd with unshakable faith and rare devotion to the 
Lord, the cfeation gives joy for ull and lieeomes mi abject of wonder 
for ever. The Colas wen? ardent Saivite? and or Na|ara|a 

was their patron deity. Hence the Natarija figures. of this period are 
marvels of art. This figure ha* all the feature* commonly met with 
In such figures of Inter data, except the whirling lock$ of hair, Its 
movement ls rhythmic and graceful and the general treatment vigorous 
nnd dynamic. Unfortunately the loft hand I* broken. The eleplui:]!, 
among the animals on the frieie below, b a splendid study. 

Fig. 43. (Ft. xxi) West side of vimAna, in the same temple. A beautiful 
Yoganartisimha p with four hands, seated on lotus pedestal b seen in 
the niche at top. Couchunt nandis with garland of bells around their 
necks are placed ever the comers, A frten of ftnimctb Is seen below. 
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Seated Hons here may have been intended as humourous studies imi- 
tatmg the posture of Narasimha above. (Cf. the cat’s penance in the 
sculpture of Arjuna’s penance at Mahabalipuram). 

fa the lower storey the following sculptures are found from left 
to right. (1) Kankalamurti accompanied by Parvatl and a gsna. 
IJrvati is done in a charming manner. (2) Daksinamurti seated on’ a 
* Lingo ^^hava on Quite unusually Vtenu of the 

same stze as of Siva, stands on the left while similarly Brahma stands 
on the right. Both of these are in onjali pose which indicates their 
defeat Icons of this kind, of later date, show Visnu in the form of a 
j R , n ™ an .J Vi . a ^ oars head burrowing down to see Siva’s feet 

Siva’s head* Sv-T- the . for “ ot a swan or riding it going up to see 

With maBy hands - ^ 'eft foot is raised 

de<^>vi P °j® and *** fr0nt hands "* 111 the posture of 

destroying Kak (not distinct here). This type is simplified in the 

*S l6S ( ll Z a . ni ° r ! “f Kodumbalur. The figure at Kodumbalur is 

Sd 2oreiLI # nPUran ^ arriartl 3t 1116 6Xtreme right ’ *** is a *1™- 

f n - 1 POSS reeal3s that of ■*" RS™ figures and 

above this > n fr ° m , Tan i ore and Mayuram. As mentioned 

b this icon is a great favourite of the Colas. Rajaraja the Great 

Z^f ar l y “ by 11113 and “-"fc"' had not Ody filled a 

t ni t *r^ e e3derior ° f ’ the waUa of sanctum of the 
Ttinjore temple with Tripurantaka figures but had dedicated the entire 

IT? “***»» <»« 

*• *“• - 

hands^Hk left Wi Ga J an * aitaM fa ti > i« fae same temple. Siva has eight 
. “ J * , e 1S P Ia ced on the elephant’s head. Its hide is sDread 

by Siva behind him. The representation is vigorous and awe-inspking 
Tne decoration is, as usual, fine. Parvatl is shown on theriehT™ 
ni ng away from the gruesome scene, ght ’ ~ 

sra SS-Mt 5*—srJ : “ 

nght. AjKumira 1a not distinct. Devotee in th. hi’ devotee t0 hls 

■ —■ - h ” *■* »— zslzszz sss ; 

commonly ^ D^JmQrtT s^re^ He Is^ 

Candesa’s head with a earknrf rJZTi \ H lS dac °™« n g 
hand, ere in «S» 4» k “ ,to * his 

other ornament. Including eheneooi„ aZ‘’£”'f,T W “ riB|! 
holding a flower in hor ,•-!,* t , . T ^ beautiful garment, and 

n«uuL j a pose iT leJ foot ° n ** the 

pose. Her left foot is placed on the vigorous couchant 
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bull shown below* The workmanship of the entire composition is such 
that it is unsurpassed for beauty by any other example of its kind, 
(Cf. less vigorous but more ornate and larger representation of this 
at Gangaikonda-colapuram fig* 57 below). 

Fig. 52. Daksinamurti, in the Angalamman shrine. Kaveripakkam, 
North Arcot District. Siva is seated in the utkutifcdsana on a pedes¬ 
tal* A pair of deer and a serpent are carved on the pedestal. Points 
of interest in the sculpture are the big jafiakfrdra in curls or knots, 
the uctstrayajndpautta and the leaves of the book of Cosmic Wisdom 
(Vedas) in the hand. The general treatment of the figure is charac¬ 
teristic of figures of earlier period. At Kaveripakkam there was a vast 
quantity of antiquities of Falla va and Coja times. 

Fig. 53* (PI xxx) &iva as Bhik^atana, in the Nagesvara temple. Kumba- 
konam. &iva wears a high jatdtnakuta and other ornaments, A ser¬ 
pent forms the waist-band. A a kapdla and a staff are held 

in three hands, the fourth is reassuring the deer, A rare masterpiece, 
it possesses all the charming features of a perfectly handsome person, 
correctly answering the textual description of Bhiksatana as he ap¬ 
peared before the wives of the rsts of the Darukavana. 

Fig. 54. (PL xxiii) Saras vatl?, in the niche on the north side of ambu¬ 
latory around the sanctum in the Brhadlsvara temple, Tanjore, The god¬ 
dess is seated in the ardhapan/ankdsana* Bight hand broken and the left 
holds the book of Universal Knowledge. Wears jojaimhuta, kucabaTi- 
dha, other ornaments. Beautiful umbrella and branches of 
a tree above. A ccmaradhdrbw is seen on either side, and a gand- 
harva hovering above. Facial expression suggests sublime spiritual 
feeling. All the classical qualities are marked here. Its wearing a 
kucabandha, occurring in a temple avowedly dedicated to glorify Siva's 
sports, and its answering a verse in the LahMsahasrandma may sug¬ 
gest that it represents a form of Uma rather than Sarasvatl, 

Fig. 55, (FI, xxii) Nataraja, in an exterior niche in the temple* Gangai- 
konda- colapuram* This sculpture is one of the most beautiful dancing 
Siva figures in this pose, in which the Cola sculptors revelled. (C/. the 
earlier figure from the Valisvara temple at Tiruvalisvaram, Tirunelveli 
District fig. 48). Here the figure is more evolved and fully stan¬ 
dardised* The following subsidiary figures in bas-relief are not only 
beautiful but also interesting as they complete the entire scene. 
Behind Nataraja is Kali in the catura dancing pose. Beyond the niche 
on the right side is Parvati standing and leaning against the fine bull. 
Beautiful Ganesa and Subrahmanya figures are shown on the left. Be¬ 
low them is a magnificent representation of Vtsrvu playing on drum 
and upper hands in pose which suggests his great admiration 

of Siva's cosmic dance. Apasmara is large. Below him on the pedestal 
are shown a gana (Tow^li?) playing on drum and Karaikal Ammaiyar, 
the worn an-saint playing on cymbals. On either ride of this is a panel 
with ganas in various dance postures. 
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Fig. j8. i/uitf.* Hariharu, in s niche in ihe sum temple, The figure 
slands in the aaiwblwngn pose Siva's pereiu and his ja j Amaknfa are seen 
on (he tight side of the figure, Vitnu'a conch ,, 1 id fcirTtanwilciifii are on Lhe 
loft side. The treatment of this figure appear* to be a Mule stiff, unusual 
in the sculptures of dlls period, On the contrary the indistinct bas- 
relief sculpture* an tbv bose are line 

Architectural devils ul this niche m ,d of the niche of Nugaiaja 

V7 above) whva ““npwed show interesting differences occurring 
3 iqc by side in one arid the same structure. 

fig. SJ 4vg ua CflhdMfinugrahMuiiEti, in the same temple. 

fkteinna posture is tying the garland on la the head 
Of Candfe .1 shown kneeling and in ofljnli puae, Parvatl is seated beside 
m the KtkttfttfiMna with her hand in the &hSyaiata.Ui pose, flic group is 
reputed lor its beautiful modelling, fine plastic sense, and Interesting 
decorative details. (Cf. more beautiful figure fmm Ttruvalbvenim 
Twlfc *^ above). The fine has-relict group with beautiful rhythm 
™ d * namie “*«™ ™ the left obviously depicts the scene of Concha 
attune to cut off the legs of his lather who prevented his son from 
v.orj pping Siva, in his own way. This sculpture is Interesting because 
:t confirms the story of Cui^ss. Its rendering Is effective and forcible. 

fig. 5S. (I 1 ! srelvj Siva as KSmantuka, in the same temple. Iconogiaphl- 
cully mre sculpture. Siva is seated on (Mdimqnfha In the eukfuUttrtci pose, 
Wears j«fdmofi«fa, mvktA -yafnqwafa etc. The emblems in the upper 
and* are not clear. The lower right hand Is in rucfhoxia, pointing to 
a sect* occurring below. The left hand Is on the lap. The facial expres¬ 
sion is terrifying. Tha modelling and treatment arc fine, Around the 
niche are sculpture* in I*,*-relief. On the left side Munmutha or Kama 
wlh ids consort Etui is flying towards Siva in the niche. On the corres¬ 
ponding left side is ft sculpture showing them standing with hands in 
o7cj«h pose, which indicates their defeat til Siva’s hands. The other 
^gtires one of them being Pa nail in penance also relate to the episode. 
All of them are rendered with vigour and liveliness and are beautiful 
examples of sculpture in bas-relief, & leehnique although discontinued 
ong before, was atilt lingering on, and occasionally, as in these examples, 
employed very successfully, 

Fig. 59. (Pi xxiii) Vipiu, in ihe same temple. The figure represented 
Ji Sriiuvsaa and It stands erect on podniantno. Sndvvl and ChudCvi stand 
on dither side. The figures show signs of eonventioaiilUotion, 

Fig. fid. (Ibid.) Knvagraha atone, in the mdi4mn>i/hij, a of the same 
temple, It Is one of the unique representations of the Planet*. The 
conception and execution here urv grand. The disposition of the plsmeh. 
around (he open Ictus which represenL* net only the Sun hut also the 
universe itself, i* quite Interesting. Usually the Sun would dominate 
ihe panel, but here he b one among others. But his grandeur is huw- 
over evident in hk chorlat *te a 
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Fig. 61. (PI. xxiv) Kankalamurti, in the AMvatesvara temple. Darasu- 
ram, Tanjore District. Now removed to the Art Gallery at Tanjore. Siva 
wearing sandals stands in the tribhanga pose. Front hands play on a 
kettle-drum, the lower right hand is engaged with the deer and the 
upper left hand holds the bundle of bones across the shoulders. Wears 
high jatdtnakutrt and other ornaments. These are elaborate and combin¬ 
ed with the acquiline nose indicate the beginnings of stylisation. There 
is a gana on £iva T s left side. The modelling is excellent and the execu¬ 
tion delicate. These go to make this figure imposing and one of the 
very fine specimens of the art of sculpture of the 12th century aj>. 

Fig. 62. Gajantakamurti, from the same place. Now removed to 
the Art Gallery at Tanjore. This is a wonderful representation of 
another great theme, and the treatment is powerful and energetic. 
Though it is in high relief, the execution of the limbs and the atibFianga 
posture is such as to make it appear in the round. The controlled 
dynamism of this figure recalls the Mahi$amardinl sculpture at Maha- 
balipuram but with this difference that here the face expresses intros¬ 
pection while Mahi^amardinl's face beams with divine grace and un¬ 
ruffled tranquillity, Farvatl is shown in all her tenderness on the left 
of £iva, but her face expresses mingled feelings of terror and vwnwya. 
This representation differs from that at Tiruvallsvaram (fig. 50) noticed 
above. The deviation shows the freedom of the sculptors to render a 
theme according to their genius but within canonical bounds. The 
elephant's head, the legs, and the padmd^sana are highly realistic. 

Fig. 63, Nataraja. Bronze. In the Brhadisvara temple at Tanjore. 
It is installed in the sabhd in the temple and offered worship 
to this day. It was called, as is known from the inscriptions in die 
temple, AdovdUdn. This is one of the most magnificent Nataraja 
figures'so far known. Siva's dancing on Apasmara is exquisitely poised, 
Tiie face radiates supreme bliss and spiritual splendour. The swings and 
pulls of the limbs are highly rhythmic, the balance being sought to be 
maintained by the whirling locks of hair arranged schematically and 
fcv the gracefully flowing ends of the udorabmidfm. The arch of glory, 
with beautifully worked m akara heads on it, encompasses the figure 
and adds beauty to the figure. Rarely this kind of mabara motif occurs 
in such figures. 

Fig. 64. Nataraja. Bronze. Velanganni, Tanjore District. Now in 
the Government Museum, Madras. This is another complete and beau¬ 
tiful example. Has become widely known through the writing of the 
great French artist A. Rodin, It is very similar to the one from Tan¬ 
jore noticed above. But here the details such as the prabkd, the pad- 
j ndsana Apasmara Purusa and ornaments are simpler than in the Tan¬ 
jore Nataraja. This fact may suggest that this figure is earlier than 
the Tanjore one, by a few decades or years. 

Fig. 65, Nataraja. Bronze. Tiruvalangadu, Chittoor District. Now 
in the Government Museum, Madras. By far the best known ananda 
t&ndava Nataraja image. No prabha , It is acclaimed as a wonderful 

C. 96 
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Specimen of the 'Art d' brnmc. What .1 stone carver could not achieve. 
I Ik. muigc caster La, achieved here, the movement* el the limb* are 
rhythmic and 1he posture Hateful. Th* little cKajrB^tk,n of the 
Urahj evidently adds poetic Jlavour to du sculpture and thug a uk« 
it n, splendid piece. The rounded .limbs, Ihr- detail, such as head-drv- 
m high reiiel, and the lung necklace nay not indicate u bt c dale but 

, de '* lth o| *“*■*■(*■■ in lus art and capacity of the master 

sculptor to render the dolaila dearly a,,d effectively. 

. Fi f Wntarfi*. From Nnllbr, Tonjore District It h. 

cignt hands nnd Is Its future puse. This « another rare icon. The lea- 
tures of iho fljiure. both on the froth side and on die back may indicate 
that this Is as 1 curly figure. The treatment of the pmUltf, of Apa^nare 
and the pedeeted v»nijitd support an early dating. 

Fit;, B7. N.-ntarisja. Bmnie. From Tirnvjmingulant, Pudukkottuh 
S'au', Tiruchirmpaili District Hero Siva dunces the graceful enure 
iotidaeu. It is a rare figure, not only because of Us posture but also 
dock use ol its domical qualfttc* such as the idling laeLiI egression, 
lestreined orniunentatioii including the characteristic Mjilwndfw and 
, tj . j| tJtiiu worked jotJimttAirtit. Added to thoc arc the line iigur 

flt Ap ™'“ ra , ;ui<t worked pedestal It is ore ol the grand 

of brtmzcfL 

Vig r,s Vf^hhSntiksrnurU with consort Bronrc. Timvcnkaflu, 
TanjuK District. Now in the An Gtdtey, Tanjore. These, along with 

ywitoiin tir.i (Hg, B2) and two other figures were discovered 
recently while ploughing in a Held u , the village. All those figures are 
oho y one und the same muster ithagati and belong to the early 
Cola period, As usual Ln, Uds group, Siva with ants hur, h nn n. 



Fig, 70. Si™ as Sttkhaasnnmurii. Qrotuc. 
Museum. Slv fl is seated ia the etAMeuiw pi 


xc. In the Pudukkcttiih 
P*se yn ih& 
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Upper hands hold parasu and deer. The lower right hand is In abkaya 
and the lower left hand is in uhuyavarada poses. The general treat¬ 
ment of the entire figure is characteristic of late figures. 

Fig. 71. Kiritamurth Bronze, In the Pasupatesvara temple. 
Tiruvetkalam (modem Anrtamalainagar), near Cidambaram, South 
Arcot District. Siva stands in the tribkanga pose on padnmmna over 
a large bhadr&sana. He has two hands which are shown in position to 
hold an arrow and how. A graceful ovoidal prabhavati encloses the 
figure. The beauty of the figure is apparent. The fine modelling, the 
delicate decorative details, the elegant stance and subtle way of sug¬ 
gesting that the figure is the source of power and energy, are all quali¬ 
ties which are characteristic of figures dating from not later than 

900. 

Fig. 72. Kiratarfunamiirti, Bronze. Badhanarasimhapuram, Tan- 
jore District, Two views of the figure are seen. It is another example 
of the same theme. But compared to the previous item, here the model¬ 
ling is heavy and the ornaments and other features are pronounced 
which proclaim it to be of a later date than the previous figure. Never¬ 
theless this image may belong to llth-12th centuries A.t>, 

Fig, 73. Siva as Pradosamurti. Bronze. Tiruvaduturai, Tanjore 
District. £iva standing in the beautiful tribhanpa pose, embraces Par- 
vatl on his left who is also shown in the same pose. Both of them 
stand on a common poduidsiflim over a bhadrasarui to which is attached 
a prabhavali of beautiful form. In spite of the late date suggested by 
the workmanship and elaboration of the ptabhd, jatdmafcutir, the flexion 
and of other ornaments and drapery, the sculptor's attempt to emulate 
the ideals of earlier models has remarkably succeeded. 

Fig. 74. Bhiksatanamurti. Bronze, In the £iva Temple at Tini- 
namanallur. Siva wears, as usual, a pair of sandals and is naked. The 
arrangement of jatas with the locks standing on their ends and forming 
a halo behind his head is beautiful, A skull and a serpent are seen on 
the head. The upper right hand holds a ^anuiru; the lower one is in 
simhakarna pose; the upper left is in kataka pose (the trident which 
should have been held here is missing) and the lower left holds a 
kapdlfl. A simple broad necklace (Jcantfif), prominent pajiidpaufta, 
udnmbandfut and a ndga waist-band are seen on the body. The nude 
study shows bare the fine quality of the modelling. The grandeur of 
the image is accentuated by the realistic features, the beautiful expres¬ 
sion and the restrained but finely worked details. All these make the 
image a superb example in bronze. 

Fig, 75, Bhiksatanamurti. Bronze, Tiruccengodu, Salem District. 
Here the features are completely stylised. Additional figures of a deer 
and a gtnui each standing on a padmdsana, are also' seen. A late 
specimen. 

Fig. 76. Subrahmanya as Devasenapati, Bronze. Tiruvidaikali, 
Tanjore District, He stands in the tribkanga pose on padmasana over 



Broni*. Shm place, Similar to above but 
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Muuto-jana, A beautiful proWitoall encircles Kim. The ends of pmWw 
diow the beginning of the makara motif which develop* Into a signi- 
ttwm decoration for the praM* of ihe Natarija image in the Tnnjore 
iumpio (fig. S3) noticed above. Of the four bonds the two front ones 
art in portion to hold a bow and arrow which suggests his being 
: evfbwwpati. lib char dc teristic emblems and sejm ore held 

re^eclivHy m the upper right end left bands. His kar«pd«™drafo, 
etemtpvtnj and other ornaments arc simple and beautiful. It is a fine 
S’ i ?*** “ lt8 b « t ***** Uu.. Cote time., its stylo has 
*| ly j WI | ,h *’ 1 **" Klrj(anllir| i hWflfJC from Tinivetkalam 

'" c ‘ 71 > noticed above, although the latter hr earlier, 

77 V ^ , . U , ^ mh,c - Se»*w«Jevii Tirmcvelly District. Stands on 
' I wSfonfl over bitodrSaenn m the atmiobhat^a pose. Helds ductus and 
conch In the upper band* The lower right hand is in ebhayn and the loll 
“ m fcojyorelembiro p^ High fciritn on head. The elaborate lower 
gdrmont with bow® on cither aide reaches to the unities. The treat¬ 
ment and decorative details show that this is a Co|a work. 

Fig. 78. V“^tu, 
of a Label- daU?- 

f’* 1 7S ' Browse. Same place, She stands <m the 

u«uai tau.. Wear® kmv&muk%ta t ehmmtttiini etc, but no buenbou- 

Cifa tSe^ " i0im ^ IWr “* hflnd ' l ‘ S "*• ***** relatively a late 

Fig. 80. dridevf. Broiute, Same place. Similar to above, 
but with difference b workmanship, e .g. the less pronounced lotus 
pfttaataL 

Fig. 8l, Rinw, 51 la and Lak$nwna with Hanumm Bronze In 
111 V ‘^ u te,n P ,c »* TiniWcndrLiyfir. Tan j ere District. lUmo stands 
on iMdmdaann in the trihhnnpn pose. Wear® a high feiiStamalcuto, nwfca- 
rafcundaloe, e number of necklace. etc. Enid* a bow ip h« left hand 
and an arrow in his right hand. The execution of the flgura b excel- 
k*n| and the details although elaborate, are pleasing and effective.' The 
Bcxion is especially fine Laksmopa U similar lo HSma; but the head- 
™ here b faffawlmf#, and the figure is smaller. Sitfi also stands In 

rrr **- 6ft *•»**. »»£££. 

.nnanra and the lower garment are all excellently done fW 

5? *7* "2 1 “ 1 *°7 aU ** ***** » a beautiful manner. 
Th * group may he doted lo about tbe 12th cvntviry *j>, 

Ffg. 82 . Siva iw KaiySnosundara. Pirvatl i, bej™ giveil - m inill . 

NW m SIT A* ZT* Lak5mI Tin.ce,Tanjora District. 

j| ." . d e p> anjoro. This is a unique group and was 

uncovered only recently along with bnnge* ft f fi Rure ra , rn(t ,_ 

1,1 ' h * hoId * *• right hand of 

P 2 * h± * righL. The form *>f mjirttege called Piniffrahnna Is the 

“f ^ mmmdrnhh of dl the fornix of miuri***. UyM 

^ ni iadicatod KkilfuJly bj' locfcinff ^wn a SSttlt. Thai 
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she is very young (Jutnyd) is suggesteJ by the goftneA? of trfitment 
The graceful bfionyn b which she stands supports litis, 

Vifnu sbnds in be dbfmnyd pose, Folds his front hands in the 
signiftenut position of giving away PirvntJ to Siva, The ether hands 
hold discus and enneh. He wears bis usual tsfrifa and mnieftTnfttiTidrtTnii, 
Lu^mi or iti, Visnu's onunrk is shown to his left and is in the at- 
ijtude of encouraging shy Pur vats to approach £iva. 

The workmanship of all the llgiiroa to exquisite and unsurpassed. 
The group is a rospificfiit one and is the only one of ilfi- kind in metal 
go far met with. 

Fig. 83 Seal on Kanmdui copper-plate grant of Rajcfldm Co|u 1 

The tiger, the Cola emblem, with gapuig mouth, Ls Mated on its 

haunch es, with iti tall bought forward. It fact’s proper right. A pair 
uf fish, the Piemblem, b seen In front of the tiger. As the 
und on proper right are a lamp stand, n slcindard and a Hand. At 
the opposite endn behind the tiger, am *een a himp ^and, a standard, 
u dagger In scabbard, and an emloiio. All ihese arc shown on a thick 

straight line Below the tiger arc seen a boor with bead towered and 

a svQitika sign. In front of tlio boar Ls n low chair probably represent¬ 
ing a jriiuhdMH^ and beyond it is a drum- Except the boar, the other 
Eyinboli Indicate nuspldou^new, The boar shown just below the tiger, 
when taken together with mUtnifi above, suggests the subjection of the 
Ciilukyns whn$e emblems they arc. There is a five-pe tailed lotus 
shown lowest ki the field. Above the tiger end Fish is a pair of edmara* 
Ranking an umbrella, the emblem of royally, worked like el lotus in 
blossom in its upper purl. These figure are enclosed within a circle- 
Along the periphery of the seel h a legend In Graiifha characters 
which reads; 

JUij ad -raj anya-mukulu-sKni tatn^u-sSsanam / 
etftd-Rnjendro Colasya PlarakewnvarttimaiMh / / 

Fig- M. Dvarapaliiku, On the right side of entrance Eo cfcnlr.il 
ktuine In the VijayBlaynculeivara temple. mrttaimilai' 'Pudukkotteh 
State. 1 He stands in the usual (tfi&finntfa pose and has only two hands, 
0 , feature met with in early drffrapflfak&r. His heir h arranged like a halo 
behind Ids head- Tassel fed mttktc-j/n|noparite and other oniamenEii ate 
sech. The terrifying expression la churnetorkstic of images of Its kind. 
The workmanship ia but and shows the mingling of the lota Palbva 
and th# early Cc|a traditions of die art 

Fig. &i ^alabhanjlkV (female door-keeper) in the Kamptibares- 
vara tampk Trihhuvaniuti, Ton j ore District This motif goes bock 
to very early periods. It has been cleverly adopted to decorate th* 
colossal monolithic pillars lhai support Ike huge towers over the main 
entrances of South Indian temples The woman item ds Sffemb wiih 
her right fool and back resting on a tree behind, whose bmnch *h* 
holik in her hands, Her figure ii a rpltndid example of the art of 
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ti« period, and this fc emphasised by the tasteful workmanship of the 
,!r W«‘, tli* flWtamenla and drapery. Although the acquilinc mm*. the 
profusion of cimunenl* and the emphasis on the details show the beglr- 
ings of slylisatloij, yet in (his ease they tend to add grace to the figure 


Fig. Sfi. Platform with a frieze of animat*; In front of the Sania- 
naktidflgu. Narttamatai, Pudukkottah State: The portion of the frieze 
£"* * hows ,hlf "" beautiful little elephants in Interesting postured two 
lion-t With ydfi-like far*-* oud u ydjl with elephant trunk. The lion 
wiili looped-tail motif is found on tire com* of the Vbpukurdirtt and 

j - e P * Davafi * ilnt * on *•“ of copper-ft Lite grants of the former 
dynasty Ir s occur rente here indicatas a very early dote for the plat¬ 
form. The high relief end the beautiful workmanship also support the 
early dating. 


, * W / I * ,n *«•**»■ an elephant, on the balustrade of the 
maudapo m the AiratraHAyom tempi*. nfiriUtiram, Trmjore District. 
? * too * hcr w hlch is worked fn a variety of ^ 

T Tek , ,f * ™V****to located in spite of the defect b 

" “ * I 110 " , lftrffer ^ an ti,C ^ phant Fw vigtair and dynamic 

action this piece Is remarkable 

F'g. 3$, ^urii! |juIt on the balustrade, in the temple at Tribhuw- 
nam, Tunjore District. The animal 1* a enmpijgita one. with a lions 
body and head and with an elephant’s trank which forms the wavy 
balustrade. The combination of two animals bio one shows the de¬ 
velopment of a motif from period to period, fn the previous example 
, powerful hnit symbol of royalty is represented a* attacking an 
elephant whose trunk was required to serve u the balustrade. The 
sculptor here has dispensed with the elephant 1 ! body, but lias 
retamed ite trunk only I* which Es added the Jj qn -, body 
which U dominating in the DSriisumm Mtample. ^ devl <* 
ndlealcs the dafre cm the part of workmen In economic 
, * w HnH ltIW * w *«* kings of this period n Uo gave 

^ xnt nic bifongnious nature of ihe combination of il.r- two 
anlmelstind the lametw of die lion are proof positive for the woaktn- 
mg of the royal power and fur the consequent deterioration of an and 

cuJturp from now oil. 


Pig- ft 1 !. KMt\ l Ornamental niche, on the north basement of vfm&Ha 
of above temple, it is a representation of it miniature pdpum with □ 
Mitfe-storey (efadrta). Noteworthy features here arc the ,,admit 
mattf at baw - 5 ™P Je PiUar* wd lack of floral end other designs. 


Fig. 90. fffrid.) Oi-ruunental niche, on the south wall uf mo ham and ape 
basement Of the same temple. Similar to above, but details differ. 
Kwfi are jJ**n mil-in uuldin.EE at the rampant li<mj at the 

of pOlhM, carved kwfv <m the i£t& and flalfth, which are absent in Hie 
pitvipin example. 


fig. 91. (Ibid \ Ornamental ntelw, in the same temple. It is colled as 
fcosthapa^m which h different from fcuta&fan^m. All thu de- 
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tails met with, in the previous example* m seen here except the 
uukl which is replaced by a itingla ku^u. The architectural design 
within the tup ktojlu uud flat terrifying rampant ytiJU on either aide 
oE iht pun jura are interesting 

Fig, &L (PL xxxUO Agnl presenting pflyflati in DasarAlhiu NZigtev-ira 
tcmpl^ Kumbakanam, Hie sculptim.% in L^-n-l icf, ia icnabisccnt of 
sculpture: in the s*m£ tethmqn& r ai v ery early period ami mam lams stall 
the high standard, The scene sliuwsr on the left OosargHui with. his 
queen, and mid other* en the right. From die Otfn&iui^n upptfitr? 
the diuua Puruaa who hands ever the vessel containing poyaM to 
Dasaralhn. Hie sculpture is lively and each figure is beautifully 
executed making ilac entire eompositEon a tmt nave. 

Fig, 03, Dusarttbu diyiritout Lug pdi/^sa among hh, queens. From 
the same temple. Dasarmtha, seated in live beautiful ifit-et-viesc pos- 
lure, is in the attitude of pouring pdyejn from one vessel to another. 
He wcai^ jefamakiifa* fenT^nfe^ other ornaments and a thick wai^t- 
hand. Two dI his queens arc w tiled in front of him while the third 
is seated Eiehind him. Their po* r turcs r and their kontfala are interesting, 
Hie mininu^ ns a?ta b the back-ground. That the tradition of doing 
sculpture in bas-relief with delicacy and beauty, as in earlier periods, 
was Lingering on for a long time in South Indio is exemplified by Ibis 
and otlicr examples of ihis kind- 

Fig. H J4. Birth of Roma. From the iiuae temple. Kausalya in 
reclining on a cot. The two other queens are behind her. An atterb 
dwti woman is tern on cither ndc. Baby FUimu is seen lying near 
KausalyTL Bor posture is significant and it bean a striking retem- 
blanuc tn that of Mayndevi In sculptures from AmarSvati and ethci 
places. This composition Is another proof lo show the continuity of 
artistic traditions. 

Fig. US. (PL xxxvU Rama's fight with Tyiaku- From the wjul- k-miile. 
Tin- dcntomocnl Tntafca la shown on the right rushing towards the 
young brothers- She wields a Lridetit. Tlse V^rarnitra b$ Found 
between them. This scents is full of vigorous option. The whir ling 
l yk Jts of heir of Totakn may be contrasted with the jffpamokufffa oi the 
Frio ccs. 

Fig. K. Han u man in conversation with R5vtltlel IIS vena, with 
only a single head, is seated in the imJiJwrfntui pose, on n large throne. 
His left hand is In ^llcl^atfa pose, poln ling to Hnimmun m from of 
him. Ittvann's regal splendour Is remarkably suggested by lib. beauti¬ 
ful figure. his pasture and by the workmanship of the throne. Hariu- 
miku is wilted oil tin- calk of his own tail. His bauds arc placed on his 
knees. Between these Is a figure holding a bow. ptububly Vibbi^arm. 

Pig. W. Havuii.i's encounter with Jufiyu, while currying away 
Situ- Xn the temple at THbhuvaiwm, Tanjore District Havana with 
all his heads and arms stands within hb divine chariot m 
by the hilling away qf his tegs below knees. He is in the attitude of 
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lighting. Sita is svated in from of him and is in the attitude of mourn¬ 
ing for her plighl. Jafnyu, the ting of the hkds, with a gigantic body 
and a stylish but beautiful beak is shown on the right side Ttiis bss* 
£* is comparatively later than the one* from Kumbakonam. but still 
; S ^ kab ’ C fBr ltS c0 “P“ itin «» as well as lor the 

vi(£0njuj£ dfijiitUon df ihq j-tti nc-, 

I', i VM * k 7** ° l V ^ U ' U a 01 Tanjore 

, f It is om of the beautiful representations of thr- theme. It is 

Staffl T^ U W if* , W> hcftdj “ ™*« away from the 
So m t? °° JS lBp m ^ o* depicting the them* is 
Jf* *** hand is hurrying to follow 

b * ^ CC/. Static but beautiful re¬ 

presentations of the theme at Mahabalipuram «t d other pla« s >, 

the Ji 39 <P1 “* f™ ** stun* place. Pfitana, 

JL “ *nl ttF Karnso fc destroy baby Knaia. She ctane to 
f^? U *f B fos,tr ™ oth * r wanted to suckle him with the poison 
!L h “ .^ ast JJ? **- Kku) -‘- white drinking from her breast. 
Z S I ^ ,lK ' >» b * 15 quite in con.™** with 

ltd dl 1 ^ *“"■* ^ *dbrt condition « apparent. The 

mad-dre9s qf i 3 interest mg. 


PLATE XXX VE—COINS 

Fig. I, Circular di*q of duet of pure gold. Ubraotcr about 3-3 
cats.; thickness about -29 mm. Weight about 4J5 grammes or grains, 

Obverse, Seven punches along the periphery with Tamil legend in 
Tbmil and Granlha characters of 11 th century a*. Tine 
legend in six punches reads: JCnn pat If* >?da co fan. 
Seventh punch shows 4000 over 32 in Tamil character*. 
The latter number stands, for the regnal year. The largL- 
central punch show:, the Cola emblem: Tiger with gaping 
mouth and with a phrasal above its head seated on its 
haunches with i M | lifted g P . facta* a pair of fish (Paruf- 
yan emblem) to pra^r right Lamp stands flan* them 
Tamil letter Ca aim, fi** 

Revere: Convex and blank. 

Fig £ Same as above but with the significant difference In iha( 
Ihc syllable Rn )tI occurs above the pair of fhh instead of a single letter 
ps In a have. 

Fi*. 3. Coin shape mid measm cmviita etc, similar to .ibove but 
w*th b difference in legend and workmanship. 

Obverse: Eight punches am wen here. Sewn of them have Tamil 
iind Crontha letters with the Tamil legend: Mb In ni- 
dtt ko ndii ™ fun. Eighth punch has 400® over 34 the letter 
standing for the regnal year. The central punch shows 
the tiger scaled on its haunches with the tail lifted up. 
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facing a pair of fish to proper right. A lamp stand is on 
either side* Above tiger is an umbrella, the sovereign's 
symbol. Above fish is a letter probably L 

Reverse: Blank. 

Fig. 4. Similar to above. Here the regnal year is 35 and the letter 
above fish in the central device is probably Ca* The central design is 
not clear. 

Fig. 5. Similar to above in shape and measurements. This and 
the following are coins of the Eastern Calukya dynasty* 

Obverse: Six punches with the legend in five of them in old 
Telugu characters viz. &ri Rd Rd ja* The sixth one 
has Sa 33, i*e, Samvat 33 the number standing for the 
regnal year* The central device has a boar standing 
facing proper left and ankusa above it which were the 
Eastern Calukya emblem* An umbrella is seen above. 

Fig. 6* Similar to above* Here only four punches are seen along 
the periphery* The legend is Sri Rd ja Sa . 33 (Samvat 33)* The central 
device is the same as in the above example but here it is clearer. This 
coin is one of the four from the hoard with this legend. 
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Ahbosid Kiwi Hut, 604 
Abhors (the Cola contemporary of 
Nfmdbl Andar Niimhl} + 637 

Abhayn (KtiL 1), 305> 330* 347 
Abhaya ali.no Vlrari j endra + S'! 
AbFtid^ciPrM^MHwlArrt- Buddbadatia, 101 

AbhimunoUiiPtin Samanta, envoy sent 
by tli* king of Kadaram to Kul, I, 
3lfi 

Abb Email vu, 2 56 

Abu &ud fmsan), 453, 4W P 48®n t 605 
Acaryabhotfii. G42 
Aooryas, YaLEnava, 631 
A**™ (Adiilaa) Vikrama Kosan. 
165n 

Acca-iari, 533 

Achilla Kalabha alias AccuLnvik- 
kania of the Kahibhriiktilsi, men¬ 
tioned by Buddha datln and ^ald to 
have kept the ifinre Tamil kings in 
confinemFUl. 1-0®, 101 
Accutavikkan^ 102 
Acyulsdcvamyh, 439 
A demur (T’jr) birth plflce of Nanda, 
12. 5G8 

Adavaiam grndykm. 610 

A^vttJlin (witgk), $ 20 . (measure) 
652 

Adeisatbros <oC Ptolemy), 28n. 
AdfiiScari (official of the govemiriCTiO T 
513 

AdhifcarikoJ Patiluryan Vasiidcvu- 
Narnyptnan Lilia* U Laga tnndn-^ola 
BmnampfSynfl. JT^™ of Kojiidhi- 
rajn t, 239 

Adhit^jOndra, Pbr&Xesari, 241, 267. 

274, 2B5, S3. 594. m 296, 297; 
chosen heir upparoni (1057-81, 
hLt legitirancr was ncogfllscd by 
KuL I. 296; Jaynnjcmtfur does ooi 
mention him. S3: trouble* of his 
reign, persecution of Ramnnoj^ 
234 2S3S> L H5j%a come to the south 

after bin demise, 2*: 3W %**? ** 
a war with Kul. I htaMy impro¬ 
bable 304 306. 210 , 472, 43&. 533, 
HSL 643. 544 

Adhyayana-Vi§thn-5Sln (Vodn sdieol), 
532 - 

AdiciuadeGO. 737 

AdiccaJi Tamil genOml £*ni agamsl 
Itimrmiuj-dtsa by FujikramahShu 
L 213 

Adiccn-Fldctd. 136lL 

Adlffal Randan Maramla^u i|tteen 


of Nindi-Pottaraiyar wf the Fnllaitt- 
lllafcn race, 114 
AdigaLman of ftuitiflEiir,, 404 
Adi*:;..:ifji\n:. of TAflAdur, 326. 393. 40a, 

m 

Adigan, 105 

Adigaiiciris Cwives of adlgaris), 463 
AdsprKfH). 452. 463, 53&. geo Adbi- 
Jcnri 

Add Shah of Bijapur, 143 
Adim-us (slavery), 555-557 
AdLmfindi, 35 

AdEftagar, Ei^ht at f and defeat of 
Indrarntha by HA]4ndra l, 207, 206 
Adiltajiurn (hlanitframam), 488 
Adftyn 1 Rfijakfeurl, 110-116; duro- 

tk«n of hi* rule, 111; ncee.^inn. 113; 

overthrow of Aparnjib, relation to 
the Ga.nffae, 113, 114: conquest of 
Kongu, 114; relation to Cera, 115; 
temples erected by A,, 115; his 
death at Tondaim.uifid 115. 120, 135, 
466„ (p temple builder), 041. 697, 
701. 7G3 

Adilya 11, Parakesarl ‘who took the 
bead of Vim Ffindya'. 144. 146, 147; 
perhaps idem Em j with P£rthlvdn- 
drn Vurniiin, 140. his pan In the 
battle of OWSfi' iS4; hli anafat* 
lion and Utbunn Co la 3 pari In it, 
157-158, 479, 553, 5S1 P 602. 618, 707 
Adiiyavamum, son of Vikramn KcsarS 
by KnrraU, 155 

Adily;i ot MuvaluTp father qf K-sus- 
ban, C71 . 

Adityoivarn temple (nt T nnj a m i n ajij, 
115, 453, (at Knlandai), G75 
Adiyama^ Cola Smruinta. iJS, 327 
A^iyurkku-ruillEf, 665. 6^3 r Gfifi 
Adu OM, sheep}. 623 
Aduturii (TkU, 45, 327, 559, 594 
AdvasLbuL of Sankam, $47 
At 1 bus GalltiSr Arnbi.iii c-xpedilmn ofn 
54 

Africa, 604 

Agunhndi mudab + 401 r 4r'4 
Agappari ^'arLLtn (paraonai retinue), 
345 

Afuwpponu^' 505 

Ajpestyo, lelemaed the Itinri, from hts 
water pot, 16, 31. 201; hill. 202 
A^astyoffi-ani brmpte, 697. 781. 706; of 
MclappAl Livur, 703 
Aghora afvaeiryo, 688 
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Agil, 82, S3 

Agnikundn (Tire-pit), 5Si 
*£«*■. t*« temple al Cittur, 7W, 

Ahalya, 00 

Ahainirf!nm system of music, 6o3 
4fwwii(lfu (Mum), 3; Moriver, 20. 
07, 667 

AfrdpjwrHt, i>f Mambi, 6S4 
AbavKoiaUfl, W. Cijufcya, 224, 235 
2'i6, 250, 257, S34, 270, 27.t: see 
Sume^'ara h 

Ahmvmalia-KiJl'iiittika, title fl f Ra- 

jldhirnja 1. 253 

Aliovnnniillit-Kulakila, title of Vlni- 
274 

Ahavftnt.illji Kula Kfitanunim alias 
Ayirattull, 31s 
AlucduLtr.-f, 20 
Ahiiagni, 165 
Ahm*i-ihn Myjid T 4G0 
Altaic., infttiiptiuiij 1U5 
Ajirq^rungiilu. GS 
AjiVkyrruvar, 5$S 

Airfi vases vara, the tctnpta of DariU 
TOraai, 717-720, 721 
AiMrc^d BraftnuapiH, tfE7 
Akyni, da lighter of TiMqh. 30 
Aiynr {sages), EG 
AjanLi, 730 
Ajivafcrtk-kejru, S32 
A ft vakzL^ $32 

Nfe by royal order). 

AknSmikn, tide of Kul. l 330 
Akitti 23 
Akkra, 618 
AT, 531 

AinHei-udu-JiiUu, 5^ 

Alfiya Paibvnn. f„ihor of K'-nw- 
runjifrgn, 402, 4flg 4^ 

Ak^ly* 1 Slyiiji (Kojjperunjin^j). 4^3, 
424 

A]Ejm|rurii P 296 

AlunklLra Anhn, 63X &,bdn s Otf 
Wfin Aluqiya Falluvan alia* 
KcidEivarSyAii of KiiciaJ, 403 r 4Q3-4M 
Al.ipipsrand^rt Vlrttsekharan ntias KrV- 

dnvarfiyan, 405, 403 

Alattl 307. light as 360 

Alatliir-kilar. 40, 41 

AkxMhdtr' the Grc.il, IKS 
Alexandria* cintre oj lnd^Eit7(^^n 
l rude, 34 
Al Ina^ar, 636 
AllahoW, 233 

AJtahab&d Pillar In^cripLiun of Sainii- 

dm Gtipln r 104 

AI udn lyu Naiubt (Sundamnuirti'h 640 
Alunda, battle of. 52 
Aiunganairt, 404 
Alypa, fclnfi p 273 


Alvar Parrmtakim Sri Kunduvaip- 
PxrittiyUr. 183; see Kuiwtov&i 
Alvars, 13; Vaisndyu, 635. G3G_ (37. 

641, 644. 047 
Ajmmjh 531. 504 
Anunkudl, m 49tt 
Aniorubharana Sty* Gcmga. Pava- 
rLandlV patron. 401, 6S4 
AniEirubhiijantfi. the Fnndytn kins 
captured by Rajflraja* If®, 170 
AnisrsTitit Grtco-Hom&n inlluencf :n, 
07; Yuan Chwang at 102 
Amb;i];im 1 513 

ArnbaJ.-ivmi Pulmur-tMikksiiJ of Ku- 

Vrtlalam, tGfl 
Ambalnippumoi, 57G 
Ambaxifivar* 504 
Ambur, 53 
Ambnttar, 520 

Anibtkapatl, father of she author > 
uarufxifal^nf^mTTi, 603: Kambnsi 
wp r 893 

AmiUisigara, 33, 302, 6S2 r 6B5 
Ammo H (M54T0): Eastern Calu- 
*ym Mmsl 17$ fled to Kalinfffl. 106 
Armt»ity:ippan SnmbuY«irtiynn. 
se &t 373 

Ammangudevi, dnu^bler of Aajt-jL 
ora I and qi^u u[ I, rslii^a i 
Kaja Rnjp 1 and mother of Kula- 
ttunsa f. *3S P 260. 205 
Amman™ Daxnl^naypka fn Mflhfl- 
pradiKml qf Hoysiila Viahjiuvar- 
dhana Viru NiraatngodevaK 42fl 
Anaimaiai. JS83 

Aiiiumaiiftalnm, grant ol t 105, 220- 
(00. _466 r 504. 902 
An^nyujkal (elephufit corps). 454 
Anainh-ritmjmfifr^ title of Rajadhi- 
r 1.^258. 

Anandit.mjava Natnbi, #iMcd 
gopiim in Mad in .i in, jljj. 1227. $77 
Ammta, firand-falhcr of Aabwldhii. 

MiEHsUsr of Paranmka n, 030 
Antmtnpalnyy*, the Dandanay^k^ of 
vlknmadi^y^ 323 
Ao.usUipur* 2 
ArvmUi3rtimhhu f 2^0n + 642 
Anaoni-vnrmiiji. Codo-ifanga, 
East.-rn-gan^, 2S5r p 352. 323. 338 
Anantoviirn, the leitipfr at UAniyut- 
K*mli p 7ZI 

Annpdytt, title of KuL IT P 34 &r (w bn 
efiverod the Ferftmbiljim with gcitl). 
676. 684 

Apattl, 466. 4m 

Anbil, copper- p bte t ftrant of Sim dunk 
CpIa, S. S3; U3, 115. Ht, 145. 153. 
m. 460, 40On. 403n. 577. 602, 633, 041 
4nptmf icfflitifit: Renatidot. 152n 
Andhdi: Nambi-Andiir-NnitibE. fin. 
100 
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Andbns-piithu (Andhm road), 5ftl 
Angadikkijlf, 509 
Angkor. Temples of, “22 
Ajiikonga, 412o 

Aniruddha, 465; (HrahmadMraja) r ,177, 
&38 

Aniyadig&ra m (Duv^iyn] an #jim >. 

e&j 

Aniyangn Bhimndcvn ttahuta; Kelmgm 
ruler, 431 

A m yi la k Jnxrkxna, Jinitfiytd (Dandl- 

V5it;in|fanLiiO. 683 

Annan Fallavarayan alias Paiaiyanur- 
U dalyan, V edn-Vanam -Udalykn, 
Ammaiyappan, 363-311, 373, 378 
Ajiiuytyn-VBva-dEri^»-iriii, S35 
Aunj du - rw.rk^ii u , 814 
An UirpyEuu. 581, 532. 533 
Anlorvedi, 551 
Anubogap-parwltigu, 580 
Anulnnia (Cartes) 1 5-19 
Amimakonda {lenditiry), 323 
Anupoma, daughter of Por&ntAka I. 
184 

Anurqdbapumi, licry battle near, 310. 

m, 3 ib 

Aparajita* Pallavo kingj I1G; over- 
dim wti by Adilya, U3, 126. 466 
Apqjrtamha .rtlfm, 463 
Appanno Dondanaynka* 42ft. 124. 438 
App*r, 51, 185, 703 

Appimayya + Dandanayaika, Governor 
nf Maharajavadl (7000), 253 
Apramevn, Cota guneni], I£K>u 
Ar, a Cola emblem; Kndkuta lighting 
with the garland of ar, 23, 82, 38 
Am bio. 84. 65. 6R 607 
Arab{s). Ihe. 60S. 634, M7, 610 
507 

ATOgflfur (Salem), 401 

Ar.igoJunjdaiyan. 401 
Aragnndanallur (SA), 401 
Arateur, 574 

Araiyflm(r), 462, 190, 5S4 
Aniym Adltttm, Vlman P 152 
Araiyan K^nL^lcJcan'ffai^L^rilflxi, Sen-"- 

poll, m 

Araiynn Kafanijon films Yikrama 
Cola Coliyn-Vamiyou, the oSji 
general of Knjendrp I* 205 
AroiyEux lujarajAti ala ns Vi rora jenara 

JuyannuH“tii3datvan + Sen&pall, 2S& 
ArEtUfjerrnkadaL, of ibe Sifctppcuff- 
k&ram, 77 
Amngu, 31 

Aranilaiviiukhim Trail nkyamalhn 
Vatwrujan of At 11 nihaklmim 66# 
Arasanfimyanan £ilsaimbgon aba* 
J ^fn natha Kacciyarayajip 402, 403 
Amfiamtikkldtain^ 430 
A^'-nnav‘adiga] + 55 


Aravfllai (Charity deed), 467 
AT&#tmjvpmli m Commentary on ftam- 
niah-nr s Timt&jrmnft* GSf 
Arcana, 575 

ArdhEnnriavara, image of t 727 
Ardra, festival* 640 
AnGBnj + 22 

ArLkulakesari, .*un g| Parian tnka I. 125, 
134, 142. 151. L53 
AHmukkrti 532 
Arlndamn, 141, 144. 152. 551 
Arlndigoi. 334 

Arinjays Parakewi, son of ParaiK aka. 
134 r 142. J45; reign, 152. 453 

AfarijiE*ai-CAtiirvpdlinan^«ib mfc ft# 

AHnjEinadeviadEgal. 552 
Arcane rnlbhatfrs,. 055 
Amir t death oE Arinjaya at, 142. 1£J, 
453 

Arinjigaj-rsvnra baiU by HofiunjD nt 
Mdpedl 187, 453 

Arlnjtgflt Varmnn, who died ot Amir h 
142. See Arinjruyn. 

Arlnjigap-pSmttlyar, daughter of a 
Prince Afikiilakeari and wife of a 
Bam King, 153 
Artall, battle of, 112 
Arivu^ai Hambi, 45 
Arfyiak-kutitt, 575 
Ariystin, 053 

Arjuuu. 180, Kufofttmftti I. compared 
to, 312 

Arkadu, merchant community of, 535 
Arkalo* + of Ptolemy, 22 
Arkkiirh: qf ^arrNrt*, ^ 2&n. 
Arkqltant. 131 

Arpokkom (Chingleput Dt.) fc S82. 
368. 373 

ArpLti (Ociobrr-November), munth^ 
of, 646 

Arruppa^am, 531 
Arruppadai, 16 
Arsa. form of marriage, 6L7 
Arulnk Fcnicnnl^ deity of Littfc 
Krmcipiiram, 645 
Animbakkam, 604 
Arumhajf-tofkildrii'F'. 870 
Anjm-jtidevnn. 552; liqufd measure, 

m 

At unnealcAvarn + aspecl of Sivu, 767 _ 
Arunandi, author of 

fP70. m 

6C r 223 . 

ArumoUdeva-Isvari (at PalaiyaruT, 

448 _ 

Ammoll-nanfifl. queen of Vlra- 
Toj^ndra, 274 

Ammoli-nangaiyiir PirAnar, dauahtur 
of Rajrndra I. 228 1 

Ammofj-Varman, Rajakesm% 158. ISO, 
IBS. 3w Hojaraja I. 

AnindhatL 71 
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Aruvalar, 33 

Aruvanadu, the lower valley of the 
Permar, 35 

Aryan culture, 63, 64, 89 
Aryavarta, 116 

Ascarya bv ^aktibbadra 

687 

Asela, 24 

Asita-Vaktra ascetics, 648 
Asoka, and the Colas, 20, 21 
Astadhyayi t provision for the study of, 
630 

Astungahrdaya of Vagbhata, 632 
Asura, form of marriage, 64 
AsucMyana Srauta Sutra, 687 
Asvamedha, performed by Rajadhi- 
raja I, 259, 451, 671 
Atakur, inscription, 130, 131 
Atharvaveda, provision for the study 
of, 630 

Atavi (troops), 457 
Atd, 474 
Atkolli, 403 

Atkolli Kadavaraya, 416n 
Atreya Namhi Kada Nambi, 679 
Attan Atti, Cera Prince, 35 
Attivarana, elephant, 228 
Attur (Tanjore), 372 
Augustus, 84 
Auvaiyar, 48 
Aval, Sabha, 70 
Aval, rice-flakes, 89 
Avani (Mys), 400 

AvanimuiududaiyaJ, queen of Raja- 
raja II, 351 

Avani-Narayana title of Kopperun- 
jinga, 424 
Avanti, 36, 83 
Avenika (Gotra), 465 
Avur, 42, 66, 92 

Ay alar-tang al-katci (testimony of 

eye-witnesses), 474 
Ayam, 522, 531 
Ayana-Sankranti, 580 
Ayirattali (alias Ahavamalla-kula 
kalapuram), 3X8, 332, 353, 356, 398 
Ayirattali (alias Mudigonda- 
solapuram), 386 

Ayirattali (alias Nandipuram), 525 

Ayodhya, 251 

Ayogavas, 549 

Ayturai (Salt pans a t), 593 

Ayyappa, father of Gannarasa, 175 

Ayyapulal, 597 

m 

Babylon, 234 

Bacaladevi, queen of Madhurantaka 
fPottappiecola Mamunasiddharasa 
413n; 428 

Badami, CaJukyas, 126 
Badapa, 179 


Baddema, powerful chief of Jata-coda 
Bhima, put to death by SaktU 
varman, 181 
Baghdad, 604 

Bahur (Vakkur), 473, 583 
Balarama, 94 

Balasubramanya, The, temple of 
Kannanur, 701 
Bali, the demon King, 90 
Ballala I, 326 

Ballala H, Hoysala, his titles, his 
southern conquests, 396-397, 406 
Banas, 100, 120, 126, 127, 128, 153, 
188, 401, 430 505 

Banadhiraja, title conferred on 
Prthvlpati II, by Farantaka h 125 
Banapuram, 556 

Banavase (12000), 131, 197, 198, 306, 
308, 309 
Band on, 216 
Bapatla, 593, 615 
Bastar, 208 
Bauddhas, the, 644 
Baudhdyanagrhya, 630 
Bayal Nambi, Western Cllukya 
general, 182 

Bel again ve, The inscription of 
Calukyajayasimh a (1019 204 

Bellary, 277 
Belur, 396 

Belur copper-plate grant, 326 
Belvola (300) 131, 256, 258 
Bengal, 209, 210 

Benjamin of Tudeia. Jewish traveller, 
606, 609 

Bennevuru ( 12 ), 255 
Beta, the younger son of Erasiddhi, 
388 

Beta, father of the Kakatlya Prola, 329 
Betarasa, son of Nallasiddha, 389, 
413n 

Bezwada, battle of, 270, 292, 303, 395 
Bhadra (Mysore), 265 
Bhdgavata, the, 687 
Bhagavati, 596 
Bhaghratha, 206 

Bhaktajanesvara, The, temple o( 
TirunamanaUtir (S.A,), 707 
Bhaktiraja, 438 

BhdraUi, Provision for the study of, 631 
Bharatap-Fangu, 512 
Bharatasvamin, Commentator on the 
Samaveda, 687 

BJmratauen&d of Perundevanar, 662 

Bhargava, 201 

Bhaskara Ravi Varman Tiruvadi (978- 
1036), 169 
Bhasya-Vrtti, 640 

Bhattas(r), 478, 487, 490, 494, 504, 
514, 549, 579 
Bhatta school, 631 
Bhattan Gandaraditti, 552 
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.lihultk-YfHui, 57© 

BhaeaprojiJtUii* work cm rhetor^. *™*i 
ShaFL^n (Sniru), 513 r blOlJ- 
Bhcrmiih^. 420. 42E 
BUiks^im^Ln, oJ VartuogHi <j4z 
fth T k'L r ilc-tn ^mttrtL ima^u of. 702. 732 

BhSmii, CMia, m m 

Bhinm li Caiuhy^ Veggi rub. i . US 
152 

BhimB, KiQtd, chief, 323 
Bbimu C Vinum} fill Kitliftl 32 1, 

Tclinga Bhima, 342^ ^ __ . 

phirnw vaT^ 

tun^), 309, 329 

BWadfcva, ISSi another nuitw m 
J, ua-C60a BhuPJi, I92n 
Ehognm, ITO, 575, 535 
BhiwMrtti-Ptifrt-VarnivaiTt, 206 

Bhoju, of Dbara, ^53 
Bbej&> &.manla P 435 
phnjttmfa ndi^wriu^t deluded fro in, 

Bht^ulcuifl, 20£ 

Bhrliikii (pier£ftnJUT)r 457 
BhuiiaUilrL-madai, lii© 

Bhiijohalavinm, of Gan tfaifrandelni, 

BIG 

Bhujcihabk-viiP. JfaliMiiMhagaflffra, 
Cola Maharaja. 300 P 113-41411 

n J aff a irztru ^bliUsanf.imjihSriiulu, 
lit]© of Nugnvumsf rulem. 1*08 
Dhumidcvi. iJi^ri^Er sdl up, 538 
Bhupcndra Cola, till* of RujaciMrijiv 
J. 223 

BhutadeyE-uayok* of Dorasajpudra. 
428 

Bfnii [n>flnng aiujii t ihc hub oi Cola- 
rcdtahu. 103 
Bhiitapniuiyn, 91 

Bhuti Adityo nhatt 4 irikii h tpicoi uk* 
Cok FriPre Arifadak*^ 703 
Bhuti-VlkramitkFMiL j, 155 

BhuvoTUi-mii}ydiidAi>v4 P quotsi 
Enjamja II. 351 

BilhoV 255. 353, 270. 272, 3£ 294. 
235 392L hi* accural u« Vikrama- 
ditya^ diFtvijayik 30©, 3J^- 3®® 

BfcJvniriEmfSakEvnms filijs 

th,. author of KriTta-ftarr^ 13rta > E® 
SindiiL^rit 21 

Rinidamad^, (515-16 f . _ , 

BKrtign VLsPiivnrdhoni'p TelakiOU- 
^onda. 32© 

Brahmodr^mi, 226 

Bnihmadoya. 53L 53G. 510, 515 fc 

577. 57B-m 654 

BrahmfclWrfJ* (title of 
brahman Srapi^K*5jlv™ 
Bmhmendra, an 04D9 

bhflyyiQ by 

iQuitha, 8S& 


Brahmapurj^varti. Tin. 1 , ic-mpk- of 
PuilarmmgLLi (TJ-b 796 
Draiuncsv^a, tempi© o( p in Brahma- 
de^tra (S-A*)* 09f 
BdiiitLniiyalcJi. The tempi'.' oh ila 
Brkjt-kalhdj the Original of Pe?uJf- 
piufai, 665 

B rhndi Auara n i jja 
^^CotavowwartaO. 14 
EuddhudatUr nn 44Kutunlrabn and 
Kfivcripftltmk, 101; 107 
Buddh^h^ 101 
BudilhAfthwx 102 

Bnddhaitiitni, author uf Vira-SoliyaTn, 
H r 275, SS5 
Euddhaviircifl, 194 

Buddhism* 19, U3, MU, 275; ila 

influence un the ludifin outiMk, 
44fi, 44G> tita mam f©ii lores aMrtm 
by Klnduisin) 055j (Buddhist 
deltlCJ) 541, 543; iis v^ta*|Fk at 
Kancip 045. 555-657, 679 
Eui-ma. 213, 214; Lower B r -L0 
Butugii n t m, no. i3i 

By/JintiiJm, 447; (Elliii), 460 

Ow± 337 

CiiSdtarak-koinLn^ 270 
d^krakouyu. ^ ^ . „ 

CTakrakot^- SOS,. 209,. 270. ^3— 
con(|uesl by ViknunitdStya, 303. 32b 
CaJuWci - Ktilii - - Cn*urvcdi- 

nLangfllam (The Sahhi uf NemfllJ, 

A ->* ^ , T « tru tlft 
ddukyai (WftskJii). 4, 1®3, 194. U0; 

the rise oi later C^Uikyni, 115. 1^, 

ITS. 1M, 224. 2^5. 2fi9*7Q; 3W 305-S. 

aa3, 326, 323-30, W3, 343. 3»2, 3SC. 

393, 419 

Calultl’a-tfolu liw, 2, 245. 3flfi 
Cfllukya-Nurdyatia. a «nW* “ Suk- 
tinrauuk, 1SZ; lillc of Manuwusld. 
dti^asa H 450 

C ^tjlfy fcTnknBa wa, 27^. ^ 
Ciiinara, of the Penplua. 22 
Cajparaml^, 015 Uf m 

rnnibay. Plates ot Gfndnde lv, 2^2, 
S3 

Cam pa (Kaviripputn-PAltiisaraW 31 
Cam pa r Lei fnrthci India, 242n 
Cila i kundaraya, W. Calokya geiierab 
2^3. 254 

CafldoJcmsiilam: (K*aipT£vyi J a) H 229, 
SO. 2^4 _ - 

Caade^anoi^r^amorlc image m. 
720 

Cuiide5vara fr imsige S4G» +28 
Ciinde^vara. 646; C Fem^iki. 602 
Cnpdlraii SuvaritM of 

m m 

Chandna*pjpla F Mauryii. ^ 
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Candramaulisvara temple, at Tiruvak- 
karai, 642, 643 
Cangalvas, 172, 227 
Canganad, 227 
Carakasamhita, 632 

^aturi, a married courtesan, 


Caturanana Pandita, 648, 649, 671-672 
Cuturvedaiatparya Sangraha, work on 
Saiva philosophy, 688 
Caturvediniangalain, 452, 492 
Caturvedi-mangalam (Rd.) 4 i 2 n 
Cavanarasa, the Western Calukya 
general, 210 

Cebrolu, Inscription, 178, 343 
Cedi, Haihayas of, 405 
Cedimandala, 434 
Cedirayas, 426, 430, 671, 672 
Cellur Plates (of Vira Coda) 288 
291, 319, 320, 349 
Cengama {N, A.), 406, 406 
Cennaya Balaya, 438 
Cera, 7, 32, 169, 171, 172, 183, 203, 204. 
221; power destroyed by Ku], I 313 
360 381, 383. 385. 406. 459 , 596 ' 

Cera-Pandiyan-tambiran, 382 
Cerobothra, oi the Periplus, 22 
Cevur, battle of, 151, 153, 154 
Ceylon: 3, 23-25; Gajababu synchro* 
nism, 53-54, 86 , 121; unsuccessful 
invasion by Parantaka, 124, 132, 
154; Rajaraja ft naval expedi- 
bon, 172-3, 183, 196; conquest by 
Rajendra I, 109, 216, 223, 231; war 
of Rajadhiraja I, 248*53; Ceylon 
war of Virarajendra 271, 273, 305, 
309; Ceylon war of Kul. I 310-11 f 
314, 316, 323, 330, 333, 355, a war 
under Rajadhiraja H, 366-372- 
under Kul. HI, 378-385; 408n, 412m 
458, 465 

‘Ceylon type' coins, 11 
Chandella king, Har$adeva, 233 
Ckandogasama , provision for study, 
630 


Chatras (senior pupils), 630, 631 
Chau Ju-kua, 215, 216, 217; (on Cola 
state banquet), 250; (on Cola sys¬ 
tem of justice), 480: (on products 
in the Cola eounrty), 608-609 
Che-Ii-fo-che (“Sri Vijaya), 214, 215 
China trade, 84. 85. 194, 214; Cola 
missions to China, 219; Kul I, rela¬ 
tions with, 316-17, 459, 597, 598, 603- 
606, 607, 608, 603 

Chinese writings as a ftirce for the 
Colas, 15 
Chryse, 85 

Chuan-Chou, S* Indian sculptures of 
Indian puranic themes in, 608 
Chulam (Quilon), 609 
Chu-lien (=CoIa), 219, 316, 606 


Cidambaram, 106; Parantaka I, covered 
with gold the Siva temple of C.. 
132; Rajamahendra’s fragment ary 
inscription at C-, 266, 274, 312, 325, 

331, 333, 342, 344, 345, 346, 348, 349, 

372, 379, 380, 381, 383, 395, 399, 423, 

438, 473, 561, 585, 641, 643, 644, 351. 

663; composition and publication of 
Periyapurdiuim, 675, 677, 679 
Ciddanna, Cola-Maharaja, 258 
Cittira-melip-periya-nadu, 490 
Cittira-mepp-periya nattar, the as- 
semblage of, 595 

Claudii, trade in the times of, 84 
Coda, son of Gonka I, 343 
Coda, Bhima, 181, See Bhima. 
Codaganga, 320 
Cola-ganga tank, 210 , 227 
Coja-gangan, 261, 448 
Cola-Keralan, 261 

Co3akulaikarak§a (title of Vira Kara- 
slmha), 396 
Colam, 19 

Colamahadevi, queen of Ballala H, 
Hoysala, 400, 406 
Cola-maharaja, 103, 104 
Cola-maharajadhlraja Vikramaditya 
Satyaditya, 104 

Cola-man data Fratisthacarya, title of 
Narasimha II, 423 

Cola-martanda, title of Rajaraja I, 
186 

Colana-Cakra, title of Araiyan Raja- 
raj an, -die general of Rajendra 1, 205 
Cola-narayana, title of Rajaraja 1,174, 
182 

Colandia, Indian boat, 85 
Cola-Pandiyan-mandalam, 382 
Cola-Pandya Viceroys, 196, 201, 203, 
228, 261, 530, 573 
Colapati, title, 395 

Cola-rajya-prati^tha-caryam, title of 
Rallala U, 396 

Colarattha (Cola country), 24 
Colasthapanacarya, title of Nara- 
simha If, 396; title of Tikka, 434 
Coiauamsa-Cnritram, \ t 14 
Cola-Varidhi of Sholingur, 583 
Colchi, 22 

Colendra, title of Madhurantaka, son 
of Virarajendra, 267 
Colendrasimha, title of Rajaraja I, 186 
Colon draslmha, title of Rajaraja U, 
353 

Coleroon, Kollidam, 18; Kolerun 
(river), 234, 423 

Coles vara, Aiinjigai-isvara at Mel- 
padi, 187 

Colombo museum, 200 
Coorg, 171, 172, 227 
Cora, Cola, 19 
Cora(e)ya-deva*s war, 225 
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Congre* Nalambwlhi roia. 175 
G&rrtmaudeS (tuttiipto oi Cokt-tnyu- 
daljimh 43S, iS3; (Mriw) , 60S 
Cou-ku-id. Sli 
CorelunE. i KomaJuiD f ^ €33 
Cuidirmiii (Lexicon). 585 
Cudiim^.T-i Vihara, built fit NegwHrtfim 
by the Sailendjm king, 1&5* 319. 2£0 n 
318, 4®, 65« . „ 

r^il flfrtfln i-Vunii'iii^dava^ Sri* 314 

Cu-b-ya f of Yuon Ckwiin^. M* 


Ugivr q( Dwm 6£9 
Dukdmlfcda in Gau^b-defefi. J6S- 
Buk*innmOrb (VliudtiarnJ, range « + 
£4*. 701, 702. 70S, 727, 72S 
Ifollgapadi, ITS _ 

Damda* 34. ISS, 200, 249, 2*& 
Dmmricp, 22,, 35 

Daunudurii, a Cole gamiuiUt, 527 
Damon ond Pythias, 45 
Dina. ps*f*rr«t to yajua* tol. *5Z, 
f^O 

D&iiimavfi, Cildkysi, 179, l® 0 . 

181 

Daruteii^y. 4S1 

Dandy bhukii, 008, 2fl9, 329, 231 
Dtedumutluit CocnmiaMn^ 150. SSB, 
423, 423 

DoruJerwVyekim Nmmkknn ICt^nan 
Roman, 22E . . , , 

Dttmada EDhynyiiksHake), tbe battle 
<224 
Daodeptll'A. 

Otjfc^TMiintRn7i(attain, ^uinourd 

weight lor jewel), £20 
UniflgnaWccgEb 595 

Oftndam, 531 

Dandin author ol Kopyw**#^ GB3 
Dnndi yoki ngiwtitti, 66S. 6S3- 
Do*™ Vadytr (ihu ju*f 
535 

SaniinAkti VitaflW fU* *“£* 

igui, queen d TUJaraju L 1*0. *'-* 
D.ipiiub IV, 123 
D^kavan, isWh %» 
r b<a p;mma», 257 
Daaa-VflTKh^ 531* ^ 

Jjp vamic -ctltil, S&J 

T>&*bbe, 533 
Dwi system of 
Devridino, 113, 523- 531 
54fi, 570. 571, 572. 573, J®®" 

562. 535, 535, 603 
DmmiA-nittavaT. w 
I}cva gtiff Juu f 734 

Dtwaknte (or ktilu? not cojTmt^to- 
rfibon o[ Tui-hua-kia-lo, 316, 31 * 
Deralcfi* 200 
EM^akaninis, 506, 561 
Dcvmgiri king d, 300 

a 98 


Devaimthu. W. Olukym (joneral T 2651 
D&VKEttdiyir. c, 490, 554. 550 
Ltev&rftjy cull, 452 

Di'VfiJrolrt, 6, 54, 134. 698, KMt, *95 
D$v^rDn3yikoni r Siipwtatancwnl uf 
Dev 5 ram, m 
Deyvaedlaiyur. 065 
DhanimjByy-Varman^ 103 
DhaniiHtru, 530 
□hikro, of BhoK m 
Dhnrw<!iti4udud,Hjyi±|i <bl**n oi 
Ksiaraia B. 3al 

Dhtiieoendra, the serpent ktny H 30 
Dliai -iviiraiu, kirts of CakrakiiUa. ^ 
DhmrtnspuD uf Dfudabhukt^ 266. -U0 1 , 
229 

Dhnrmu Pah n[ Fata dynasty, 2^ 
Dburmuputi (Ta^adurJ, 

Dhyitntisftne, 473, 474 
Dharni^fTona - bhattis, 474 
Dherjim-sastrns, 5, 

Dherma-sutras. 64^ 

Dbama-Varijuitii 5 LI 
Dharnm Varma, 106 
Dhvii j ik - Pfit rip, 549 

Dipunbure Jelnt, 555 
Dfriociiitimspli die ^unianw of Mu- 
dhurniifcaki the queen of Kul f, 332 

Dtfmfig a ^ 55 

Dir^ssutL Inscrapiicm gf Vermpati 269 
DEvikkirii. a tcsiofattOni «f Ti-hue- 
kb-Io + 316 

OirabrtttJi of ^ctidan, 4Mc, 68o 
Divyu Fffibhsmdam, *5^5 
Dlnpn-fir^H^i 13, 10C, 235, 63b 
DonnUon, 21, ^4 
Dunur (Biinpur djsi.), I7C 

DorsRfiunudra, Hoyaala ceptlfil. 42^, 
42$ 

Dfak§Eriifiia, 253+ 309, 321, 125, 3301 
35a! 430 

Dmi’idujL the five. 2CS, 30fl 
Drafiam (Itthsuh), 427 
Duiu coutitxy* ^0 
Dur^y, 646 

Du^fi-Pararociviiri, 6-I6 
DurvhdtA, Gmnfft ruler, aiiihur <af the 
^Lamkrit cf lh* Brfiat-fcitlid, 

655 

Dutch. Uw 322 
Dutthfi ^5manl T 24 
Dvutmkn fTuvmraj), 350 
Dt^r^pd^kfl. fi#um tn C6|a jwri^. 
734 


# 

Eastern ArchspeLij^, l&l 

Easiom Cdukya Copper Fkte^, 1 T 10. 

100. 179. 152. 245 
Fn^i-riT G-mfia Inscripbusi^r 10 

lndl«, m 
Etttoro, 532 
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Eciga (Eeama), 328 
Edagam (Elagam), 408 
Ededore, 197, 205 
EcOruisola, tide of Kul U t 349 
Ediriiisoia, Rajaraja IPs title, 353 
Ediriiisoia Sambuvaraya (his part in 
the Pandyan civil war), 368, 478 
Edinli Sola alias Sengeni Ammaiyap- 
pan Sly an Ammaiyappan, 373 
Edirttavarkalan (Tam. death of oppo^ 
nents), title of Araiyan Rajarajan, 
general of Rajendra h 205 
Egypt, 84, 85, 86 
Ekabhoga-iraiyiH, 373 
Ekam res vara temple at KancL 399 
Ekapada, 596 

EkavaUi-Vadam (necklace of pre¬ 
cious stones), 404 

Ekavira, the great general of Bhima, 
killed by Saktivamian, 181 
Elagam (Edagam) T 408 
Etegappadai, 382, 408 
Eiagattar, 370, 408n 
Ehtra, 24, 25, 54 
Eli-malai, rat hill, 222 
Elini, Cera king, 406 
Elisaimogan alias Jananatfaa Kacciva- 
_ ray an, 402, 403 

Elisaimogan Manavaiap-Penimal Va- 

gH**?**!* Ka<Javarayan, 

_ Kudal, 405 

Elisai-mohan, a mandapa at Vrddha- 
calam, 350 

lilisai-Valla bhi (with title Elulagu- 
(laiyal), Kul, Is queen, 332 
Elleri, sack by the Hoysalas 423 
Biuppelupadu , 669 
Eluttu, 468 
Enadi, 72, 74, 462 
Enicceii, 49 

Engaraya, one of the minsters of 
Kul t 322 

Ennayiram (S.A.) 546, 559 p 560. 598; 
college at, 630-631; strong centre 
of Vaisnavism, 646 
Enperayam, 69 
tretupadu, $72 

Ereyanga, Hoysala king, 306; son of 
Vinayaditya, 326 

Erama Siddharasa alias Maclhuran- 
taka Pottappicolan, 389, 430 
Eii-ayam, 531, 583 
Eri-Jvu, 530 
firi-mudal f 511 
Eri-patti, 523, 576 
Err a siddha, son of Beft, 388, 390 
Erumur, 585 

%rarkon-Kalikkaman, 106 


Fo-che, 214 
Foulkes, 17n 


Four Thousand Hymns’ (Malayirap- 
Prabandam), 662 


Gadilam, 423 
Gadval Plates, 105 
Gadyokernc?nrtn, a historical romance. 
421, 422, 424 

Gadyana, 611, 617, 618, 619 
Ganapati, icon presented to Tanjore 
temple, 646, 703 

Gajabahu 1, synchronism, 3, 53, 54,55 
Gahadvalas, The, of Kanauj, 325 
Gajari, image of, 709 
Ganam, 494 

Ganapati, Kakatlya ruler, 391, 435, 43^ 
Gandagdpaia (alias Tikka), 430, 433, 
436 

Gandagopilan-madai, 616 
Gandappayya, 224 

Gandadaradittan, Madurantakan, an 
official of Rajaraja I, probably the 
son of Madurantaka Uttama Cola, 
158 P 161, 188 

Gandaraditya (diva). Raja Kesari, 
son of Parantaka I, 134, 141; alias 
Mummadi Cola, 142, 144, 145, 146. 
147, 149, 151 t 152. I53 f 158, 161, 187. 
453, 522, 641 

Gandaradityarasa, lord of Mahismah- 
pura, 255 

Gandharan, art, 87, 657 
Gangadhara, image of, 709 
Gangas, 110, 114, 115, 120. 121, 126, 
127, 128; conquered by Rajaraja l 
174, 175, 176, 177, 268, 319, 326, 347, 
401 r 403, 430 

Gangaikonda-Cola, title of Rajen- 
dra I, 227, 293 

Gangaikmiga Cola : Dr S. K Iyen¬ 
gar, 229 

G angaikon da - Cola-miladu^aiy ar , 226 
Gangai-konda -Colap ura m, 19; a 19tfi 
century desci-iption of 234-35, 325, 
332, 345, 346, 349, 357, 449, 450, 574 
642, 694, 695, 710; description ofj 713- 
717, 719, 720, 722, 728, 729 
Gangai-konda-Colesvara, temple, 449 
Gan gai-konda-co lapuram, 143; not 
Mudigonda-colapuram 227, 267, 268, 
274 398, 438 

Gangai-konda-sola, Cola-Pan^ya Vi~ 
ceroy, 267 

G angai -ku 1 a - tiiaka (SekkOar), 675 
Gangamadeviyar, wife of Vira-sola- 
Eangovelar, 553 

Ganga-mandala, 172, 177, 187, 307, 
308, 342, 352, 372, 616 
Ganga-nadu, 406 

Gangapadi, conquered by Rajaraja 1 
174, 176. 263, 264, 265 
Ganga-Perumanadi, 258 
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Gangspurt; 227 p 260, Z74, 332. 353. 44S 
Can^uraifl, Hoysala general who cap¬ 
tured 'TsbJwd, 3Z7 
Goflgamsayiro, 174 

Gan^MurappiL'ruiJibiil)! of RTijcudia- 
puriim, i>\5 

Gaug&vadi' ]us 5 «£ Q. under KuL I, 
355*5», 33ft, 3« 

Gauge-:, 20, @3, £fl a S9@; Gang? Lie ex¬ 
pedition of Rnjenrlra, T. 20&40 
Gangeya, a chief. 455 
Csjigcyan, Kut ton's patron, fids 
G«iniiurafiu Nokmba. L75 
Cauda-desc. 33®, @42 
Ghatika. oi Vembtirmr, m% 
GhrtHl-ptilanihn Eihujaboluvjrji Abo- 
rrijiCInrA.^ Co3.i M.ih.i r5 r.>. .ITS 
Ghala-mukha, 536 

Cirmdrfljn (fsiYakaimh (oi Ctdani- 
barsm temple), 3SS 
Goo. K udam ba.i of. tiltf 
Godovtiri 2fW p 3QT. 27U 
Gn^rinrii*hur.i ( Saivs Anixya. 727 
Gomadiitlu Arubla Qhatlm 
Gonka I, 32®, 343 
Gunka IL, Vclaninfi, 3S7 
Guloki rnutJiQ. @51 
Gopoyyfl Bandojiayeka, 424, 423 
Gopruearabhumi (grating common), 
335 

Ckrtnmi, 323 

GruHnd* IV. the Cambay PLiie*. 233, 
234 

Govinda Coudra. of VflTik r nlu, 207, 2@0, 

m 

GovsndanahalU. 396 
QovinrEarnja, shrine in CjdambarBJxi, 
removal of this shrine by KuL II, 
349 

Govinda VaUavaJ-a^r, J£4. Sec Vim- 
mfidcvi 

Grahi (Kia-Io-lu}, £15 
Cramndrnhis. 501 

Granwhurysiin (vUlage exceudyehSOfl 

GtiliJii. @50. m 

Guhai-tdi-knJeham in ihs 22nd year 
of the reign of EtfktfungB lit fSB 
Gunabhodm, author of Uftnm Pei rims. 


Giinadbya. 665 
Gunimudito. 103 
Gunaenporm. (the 
Sttpurtji, @33 
Gunnvim Pdfidita, 


Guru of Amitu 
author i?f 


Tridfliu, @34 

Gui^ara-Pfrflttharfl emigre. 23-*-333 
OurU-^fVW of Rafsdhirpi^ 1 432 
Otfrii-Pat^mparpi, 13, 10@> 107, 143 
Gurtirnja Rudrodcvn-Sola -Maharaja. 

frfohflmnndiilmvHro, -43B 
Guiias. of GiUtpJ, 101 
Gufcti 272 


Haibaya^ The, 300, 405 
Halahalasya temple, .it Madura* 399 
Hfilfifitv-ma tetrntya, (777 
Hulcbid, ionic images nought Id be 
carried to, 327 
Hjtngal, 226 
ILiradJittibnryn, 6£3 
H&rJhara. image of, T2ji 

, lh sectarian i**le« 
true, by Hikradattat&rya (d 11X9) h 

tiarmthnlli (Myi.), 424 
Hur^isdcva, Chundclh Kins. 233. 
Ha^-giri-uLvar or AruluEy Pcrumii 
ok Kimct. @45. 

HnetfmaCic, Gan^n Kint;. 121, IS@. 
Hemagnrbhas, nerforrued bv Pamn- 
taka 1, 135. 

Hcmavati 4W. 

HimaJaya-, the: KarikSlai; expedL- 
dltion to, 10, :tS f 44. ®:i 
lilndukni tit* relation to Budd- 
hkin), 035; (beginning of seclu- 
rEan inibkraisce, tf3@ r ^3, @47 
Hspparchuj. 84. 
nir.i^y^flartho, IBS, 452. 

TJcwflEy, ZE. 

H'lthu, in^ription of Sat\ ! asraya 
(IMT Afl i 170. 1S2. 107, 138. 
HoysaL^, S. 7, 10. 172, 301, 303; rise 
oi 325; win Gnri^v^li 32®. 332, 
37B, 33G, 323, (begin to imtirvune 
inr Colas agBinrt P&ndyas}. 39@- 
m. 4%, 417, 413, 419. 420, 422: 
424, 425; (inHuencc Jn Co]« conn* 
try) S J2fl~42fl, 4M; (ehflUge sid^), 
433: frcbtions. to Rn]endra TQ). 
435 r SSI. 

Hiklhnnddn, 47B. 

tluzur Treasury Plates of Tiru^nilla, 
I3£hi. 

Kyifcr Ah. m. 


Jha Hawqal, Arab writer, 604 
frons, of the Cola period, 727-736; 

Sioae L, 723: Mela! L, 723 
[daikkadar. 6S8 
Idam 

eoatquered by Rttjcn- 

dm L 197. 

Idanga i (dra) + 454- 
T\Mn (chiefs!, 535 

Il^tdnraya, late chiefs of N. Arret 
di&trict* 1BH, 

HiikAnniim'^ti, C17 

IliJya Urunavukltoreiy^n, portrait 
of, 720. 

Dak-kosu (Ceylon KSMi), 617, E1B 
Uam (Ccrylwi), |52 t 172, 249, 272. 
377, m, m t 364 
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II a man da lam (Ceylon), conquered by 
Rajaraja I f 172; by Rajendra I, 199, 
249 . 

llampuranar, 685 
Ilamuridesam, 213, 217 
Ilandattan, a minstrel, 40 
Rangasokam, Lankasoka, 211, 216, 
217, 

Ilanjetcenni, father of Karikala, 31 , 
37. ^ 


Oanjetcermi, Neydalanganal; &erup- 
paliyerinda, Cola Princes, 49 
lias, 490 

Ilavandigaip-palli* where Nalangilfi 
died, 39, 

Havas, 548, 578. 

Xndaladeva of Talaigrama. 226 
Indala-devi, wife of Vallaraiyar, 


226, 

Indo-China (Hindu Colonies in), 
459, 604. 

Indra III, the Rastrakuta King, 232, 
233. 


Indraratha, 208. 
Indravati, river, 208, 
Ingallur-nadu, 188 

Irai, 331, 522, 528, 536, 


537, 571-572, 


577, 582, 585. 

-dravyam, 509 

-kaval, 509, 524, 577, 586, 603 

-kudigal, 568 

-kadan (land-tax), 531 

Jratyanar Kalaviyal, 64. 686 

Iraiyili, 491, 534, 535, 536, 540, 550, 


664. 


-devadana, 495, 536, 540 

-kasu, 531-532, 534 

Iramakudani, Ramaghata, 221, 222 


Irangal, 535. 

Irattan, 272 
Irat^apadi, 268 

-Frasastis of Rajendra II, 260 
Irattaraja-kula-kilan, a title of Vlra- 
rajendra, 262 
Iravu, 522. 
irayiravaiij 552 

Irayiravan Fallavaraiyan, alias Mum- 
madi Sola Fosanar of Araisur, an 
officer of Perundanam rank of 
Raja Raja I, 189- 
Ireceayan, 263. 

Irugaiyan, 262-3. 

Irumadi-solan, a title^ 261. 

Inipd-virupa/idtt, 680 1 

Isana £iva, Rajaguru of Rajaraja I, 


4 : 2 . 


Istakhri, Arab Writer on Siraf, 606. 
Isvara Siva, spiritual Guru of Kul. 

m, 399. 

I-Tsing, 186, 218, 604, 629, 


Jagadalpur, 208, 

Jagadekamalla Udayaditya Nolamba 
Pallava Perumanadi, a vassal of 
Jayasimha IT, 224, 618, 

Jaganndtho. Vijai/o, a Kannada 
Campu, 397. 

Jagatipala, of Kanauj. 250, 251, 311 
Jabrnniy® Sdma Veda, 640 
jJainkm, 93, 95, 535, 636. 644, 655, 
657, 679. 

Jaiya, 215. 

Jambai (SA.), 188. 

Jambudlpa, 121, 154. 

Jambukesvara, temple, 53. 

Jananatha, title of Rajaraja I, 186. 
Jananatha, Western Calukva, gene¬ 
ral, 270. 

Jananatha - Caturvedimangalam, the 
sabha of, 575. 

Jananatha Kacciyarayan alias Arasa- 
narayanan Elisaimogan. 402, 403 
Jananathamangalam, the oid name 
of Polonnaruva after the title of 
Rajaraja I, 173. 

Janapada, 457, 505. 

Janapada-nivaha, 483n. 

Janma-bhumi (JTivita), 529. 

Jata Coda, 180-1; wrongly identified 
with Jatavarman Sun data Pandya, 
I92n; J, Cola, 227. 

Jatakas, 23, 51 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandyan, 
Jati-dharma, 526 

Jatilavarman, Pandya King, 166n. 
Java, Sho-Po of the Chinese, 213; 

Influence on, 709 
Javanese merchants, 605, 

Jayabahu I, of Ceylon, 316. 
Jayabhima temple at Tanjore, 450. 
Jayadhara, title of Kul. I, 330, 
Jayaditya, 688 

Jayadratha, Sinhalese General. 368 
Jayakesi I, Kadamba King of Goa* 
273, 306. 

Jayama(Ja t 615 

Jayamuri-Nadalvan Senapati, a feu¬ 
datory of Rajendra II T 266 
Jayangonda, a name of Rajaraja I- 
186/ 682 

Jayangondar, author of KfliingaKuP* 
pa rant, Kavic-cakravarti. 13, 293- 
304, 320. 668, 686. 

Jayangondasola-mandalam, 465, 470. 

505, 538. 682. 

Jayantamangala, 422. 

Jayapalas, 595. 

Jayasimha II, W. Calukya, succeed¬ 
ed Vikramaditya V, 204; war with 
Rajendra I, 205, 224. 

Jayasimha III, younger brother of 
Vikramaditya VI, 273, Viceroy of 
Banavase, 306, 308: his revolt 
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iiLisisL-i i hb broth* r and his s*ek- 
ini! Kut It bdp, m : 

Jayosiiiga Kuli Kik 
yan Rajarajim, the Crnn*rel of 
Rfljtittdra 1, 2fl5 
Ji-lo-tinff of Chnu Ju-kua, 215 
.Tlnagiripalh. ft^T« 

Jlnalaya^, onpeled by Gunfl.i r *™" 
manadi and dpitniyji-d by Goju 

25fl- 

jjrui k Kffid (Hiupr^ruttikkiuirw) i 

m 656- 
JiVidu, 666. 667 
Jfiunal-aiJ. 64 l J 

Jivltn, 464, 520, 5'0. 5i3, >»W 

Jivitappajru, 505 . Ar i t[ . 

JnSna &v5t»rya uf ^Orywnntknyll, 

UHL 

JS^cSLibli. ul the fkh Velios 
wilb r^yal famHlns*30, _ 

Jvalii, Sfet. form of Salon 19®^ 
Kacci (Kancipuram), 396, G4» 

Kai-g ip-pr-jii-ninran, p incwmr® H u<3 
l^cciyyrti^Tanjaiyurn Konda, title ef 

Kr^ m. m 132 

KadagiimB (Cantonments), 456 
{£itdELL---iFaJ l . S32 

Kedplpd. 1 i v ^dLlaix^Hi Ron 4* - wla- 
ValafrfidUt 2&iu 

Kazmin. 499, 502. SOS. s ‘ 2 ' ^ 
526. 5-T2, 5*5. 

Kramnik-kurtyisin r 500 
Kodambiu, 19S: 3^, OtH 
Xadamba-madevk 115 
KadambavmiW'Ara, the umplr of 
Ennnbur (S-A-) f 707, 

Kndasruiri : pattern lirail of Rni&n- 
dra Ts conquest* 196: the Kada- 
rstfn Campaign d Itajfrndm I + ZlJ- 
2t; Identified by Knijafcasabii with 
Sri Khetlary, endsttf Prome 24In; 
ounqucst by Vlrarajendm 271 “2; 
Kxilottunga T. mlitiHU wiih 317-12; 

fbuiMinU of Buddhist Viimraa by 

Kiiiij uf Kadar.^m at Negapstan). 

am era* m. 

I^nvariyLf 7 the, 265. 349, 353< 37|, 
4fl?-405 4lS>, 420, 422, 422, 424, 421, 
42tk 437. 534, GG5. 

K^dn vamyitdlsapatli d. idle ol Vw* 
Narwinba Baysfllu,■ «k , 
Kidavutl Mahldcd. alias Sotfln Snni- 
dulyitf queen of Kill. I 3^3 

Klrflg^i^thUtltal, 621 
Kfldifffii-rn^rv»y^ 462 
K^ynliir Rudnnnnjin^jJir, 75 
Kadnngm lino of the Psaidy*i. 100 
KAdupaUigul. a C&W qu**n* 


KidupaltigP? NajadipottaraSyar (Nan- 
di^arman II or HI), 706- 
Kaduvefti, 352 
Kahppani.t, 357. 

Kalksiyas. 380, $84, 

KniiSfkilai, untUtend love, G4. 
KnSkkoEflpperuniSmdJ-d, 454, 456. 
Kaikkolar, 454, 457, 574, 530, 
KrriEaaumstlio temple of EUorn, fiO.i. 
Kali^anatba temple at Kontlpuram. 

m , 633, C&8. 

Kai-voM, 527 

ECnfyoluttolai (Pm note), KFJ 
Kaj^ra^amH. 271. 

Kakandnn. 31, 

Klkaliyus, 193, chief PjyJ». *»« 386. 
387. 391. \19. 43t>, 433: Knluatiyn 
Kudrp, 672 
Kakandi.. 31 

Kjalpbbra Interregnum. 64: fhafr part 

in PnlEtStaJ tftmrtUcment In South 
India and the nAc <pf Accuta Kidi»- 
hha, 101-3, , ^ 

Enladosam (bad time), 502 
KilAgatr. S3; NnceLi»rhkittiy«r on, 
218 

y.la VinrHtin ird. icon of. 728 
KaI^iusIi, 115, 120, 126, 372. 1^-8. 

KeJ.alatfii.lcult (lull «rn arudes 

measured by wtimdiy), 530, 
Kul-A?nvup6ttani, 5® 
fCfdfifcnlabhH. wuhinr of LrriiliMilfftr- 
.idm/ta. 421 

Kahtmtikh.-fS, the, 648. 643 
Kdfllidul. 105; (birlh F>in«> of P«*n- 
Icnrll), 673. 878; iUrth place of 
VawiBafldi), 884 
Ksilnriali, 450, 588. 

KMjtiJn, m, S2D, 565. S57, S5&- 
559. 580, 581, 5G2, 568, 672-573. 588. 
567, 580; ®0, 601, 813-618. 619. 624, 
631, 853. 

Ksla-ptd^ri 04(1 ^ 

fCalappalan. n feudatory <*f *Ufoodra 
m. 43d. t „ ( . , „ . 

f Tuvljb ppal aravan, royal dliriail ol tvUl, 

[III, 400. " 

Kilapriy^K (temple ai Knveripakknm, 
built by Kp?na TTI), 041 
KalattalEuyar. a Poet, M 

the tnnpte to, 72b 

fCdfurfllt El, 5^ 73, 94 

Kafaviyvl f i*af ja uiJ » ^ 1586 
Katavu, 93 . , f 

Kalidasa, ^nny leader of the Cnluk- 

jm 254 . w 

KaEdindl piato of Raiaian Norcn- 
chp. 210-11 

Kalikad^da-OTla. title of KuL n. 

34g 

Knlikko^m. 5R2. 385 
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Kalinga (m) country, 13, 180, 181, 
218, 270, 1st and 2nd K. war of 
Kul. I. 321-23; 328, 334. 342. 347, 
366, 431, 668, 6S6. 

Kalinganagara, 289, 

Kalingaraya, title of Naralokavira, 

Kalingarayan, name of the Cola 
throne {at Ayiratlaii), 319. 
Kalingar-kon, alias Naralokavira 

347, 

Kalingattupparani, a Poem, 13, 14 31 
54, 75. 116. 171, 217-8, 246, 261, 266,' 
291, 293, 294, 296; its silence on 
Adhirajendra’s reign, 295, 297, 303, 
304; on Kui. I’s fight with Vikra- 
maditya VI, 308; on Kulottunga’s 
destruction of the fleet at gSai, 
313; on Kul. Fs destruction of 
Kadaram, 316; on the Kalinga wars 
of Kul. I, 320, 321; on the titles of 
KuL I, 330; on the queens of Kill, 
I, 332; 333, 346, 668-669. 

Knlittogni, 4, 50 
Kaliyuga era, 9. 

Kalla dam, a Poem of Kalladanar 
667-668. ' 

KalliyOx-mulai, sack by the Hoysa- 
las, 423. 

Kalpi. 232. 

Kalumalam, 63; battle, 51, 74 
Kalyanapura — KalyanI made the 
Calukya capital, 138. sacked by the 
Colas, 224 . 255, 259, 27 2; 306, 413 
conquest by JEtajadhiraja I 562 
great road to, 594 
Kalyanapuran-gonda-soJa, title of 
Rajadhiraja I, 259. 

Kafyanasundara, an aspect of Siva, 

Kalyani, wife of Arinjaya, Vaidumba 
Princess, 142, 153. 

KamadavalH, Caturvedimangalam 
constitution of, 500 
Kamakkuttam, 64 

Kamalavati, mother of t&enganan 53 
Kamalalaya-bhafta, author, 664 
Kammanacceri (artisans 1 quarter). 

Kamarasavalli (Tri.), 490 
Kamamava, the Eastern Gangs Kina 
of Kalinga, 181. 

Kamasutra of Vat^yayana, 78 
Kajnban, 25n, 667. 670-672, his son 
Ambikapati, 683. 

Kambhoja, 26n; 216; (gift bv its King 
of a stone to Kul. I) , 317, 325; 596 
Kampaha resvar a (Tribhuvana-vires- 
vara)y temple of, 398, 720-722 723 

734. 

Kampa-madevi ,alias Tribhuvana- 
madevi, queen of Kul. I, 333, 


Kampili, Calukya palaces destroyed 
by the Colas, 253, 272 
Kanakasenabhatara, 655 
Kanakka-vari, 532 
Kanaikkal Immpoj-ai, 51, 72 
Kanam, 578 

Kana-nadu, capture of, by Panda- 
nay aka-Ravi-deva on behalf of Vira 
Seunesvara, 433. 

Kahcl - Kaneana - Kadavakulantaka, 
title of Vira Narasimha, 420. 
Kancipuram (Ch.) legend of con¬ 
quest by Karikala, 36, 95; Yuan- 
chwang’s stay at K, 102; 165, 132, 
159, 178; Rajendra residing at, 204; 
Saivas imported from the Ganges 
region, 210; 255. 273, 294, 309, 322, 
1327, 333, 372, 373, 377, 382, 387, 
389, 390, 399, 404, 426, 428, 430, 434, 
435, 436, 448, 458, 467, 473, 489, 503 ? 
505, 526, 530, 548, 552, 589; (naga- 
ram of), 594, 598, 601, 616, 620, 641, 
Buddhist vestiges at K. 645; (a 
Jaina centre in its suburb), 656, 
657. 

Kandai or Karandai, where the Cola 
awaited the Calukya, 265, 268, 
Kandan, (title of Rajaraja II), 353 
Hand an, Karivarman, abas Ramakuda 
Muvar, Tiruvadi, a Musaka King. 
223. 

Kandan Mangalattevan, abas Tuvara 
pativelan, 375 

Kandan Madhavan of Kulattur, 642 
Kandan Maravan, a feudatory, 503. 
528, 

Kandan Sundarattolan, alias Tuvara- 
pati-Velan, 375. 

Kandar-dinakaran, 255. 

Kandavura Nuvara, 173. 
Kangani-ma-nellu, 532 
KankaJamurti, image of, 729 
Kannara-deva Krsna fn, 127, 130, 
hd. 140; who took Kacci and 
Tanfai, 649. 

Kannata, 173, 314 

Kanni, land of (Pandya country), 
312; 394. 

Kanni (=rParvati), 31 

KunniraTui-PuraTWiTn, 664 

Kanl (tenure), 473, 492, 504, 540, 570. 

574-575, 576, 580. 

Kani (weight), 573, 624 
Kanik-kadan t 581 
-kani-udaiyar, 523, 539 
Kanimurnittu, 507 
Kankank 658, 470 
Kanmalar, 550 
Kannadiyas, 427 
Kannaki, 75, 78, 91 
Kannakucci, 223; -yar, 248 
Karman, Krsnan, 94 
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Kjmi mtiux. HJitl ddilh of Su- 

meivura o! the bflttlf ot iL (1264) , 
437 

Kwiiuipptir P G46 

Kapuuj, £&> 23 S t 248, 3U 325 
Kiiidmctiiiii, Bnddfuidatpi lived in a 
monastery -it Knvcripatlaiiiiiii built 
by K Wl 

KflntlATM C iHJlliiJ , 272 
KAman, IS, 31 
KnnilUka, necklace, 272 
Kanyakubju, 2£ H J 

Kmyakumari wbj held to uba&Jvv n 
woman from the sw of imre^h 81; 

izi, m t m, m F7i 

Kunyukumari Slone tPKrrtpthm oi 
Viruriijeudra. 8, 31: cm the founda¬ 
tion of Tonjore, 113. HTn, 116, I'll. 
189, 245, 267, 274 CW 
KApSlikii .school of £aivianj, 041, 648, 
€51 

Kapil elf, a Sangum poet, 43 
Karudifttl, n plilur of victory, set up 
by Virttnsjendni f. £72 
KaranattEu, 475 

KornruJid CFofijor*), The Plate* of 
H»ietidr« I. B p 113. 141, 17G 183, 135. 
2m r 602, 734 
Kirinntai, 517 p 57H 
Kflrhiui, grant, 132 
Kirtgai of Amih i S^gare, 0ftE T 6S5 
Kfirigni-Kufattur, 353. 682 
KaiiJkALu Coin, 2, 3, 20; his effort u> 
civiliKt? the iiomEiaw." tribe*, 28, 30-1. 
hb accession, 32; battle ol Vcnnt 
and Vaknipparnndalai, 33. personal 
lijfc rtrUgkm and death, 35; legemta 
about him. 36; attempt to fix tht 
Sangam age on the basis of ■ fifth 
oeniuiy date for him, C3 h 74, D0 + 
102. 116. 227; origin oF the elftffieft 
Vhlnngai and I^angai traced to, £50 p 
584 

Karlk.Ho Cdla. 'who Look the head 
of the Faniya ,* 157, See Adilya fl. 
Kariksilii Co|a, title of Vlrarttfendra, 
246, 274 

Kankala Cola, title of KuL HI, 398 
Kankalu Coln-deva who took Madura 
and Ram (Hajodhlraja E), 372, 504, 
KjiTikaln Cfcfa-dm* M4j flt Pnru- 
kcsarl who raised the btmlt* of the 
Knveri), 583 

K5rik-kamptmiir. of Knvlrippumpalti- 
nam, 49 

KnH yArtul - tun Hyu Nedungillk 38 
Kuriyaru, battle of, 36 
KamnEns. 347, 424 

KBmak^ Mithil*, 210, 231, 223 
Khrpu, S12 
Karpuravllai 535 


Knrrali, qu«n of VUcrama Kerari 155 
Kurfiilip-pirattl. wife o£ TnnivAu 
H.ifiRo-Vcjiir alias Mura .van Pudiyfu. 

155 

KarttlEBi-ansL, 582 
Karttigai-putcsii* 532 
Kanmngui 463. 465 

Koriiiiak rtromnngnLam, type of i-feu- 
5*8 

KoriiTinkarat-ton^bimuri. ftenirtalia- 

simn of KuioUunH& L Mrd of Van¬ 
dal, 522, 323, m 347 
317 

Adnnlr, 35 

iw.u*, v-fl capital, 36; siege and 

capture of, 41 _ „ _ 

Ktmivnf. 42, 45, HI. 103. 266, SS7. 377 
m, 365, 3DL 8US. 400, Ul 
Kamvurdevsr, hymn on the Tanjorv / 
temple. 1S4 
Kaslyam, 532 

Kmsswpa V, sovereign of Lanka, 121, 
Kia ^y pft- ^n of Mahindu V; ruled 
under the title of Vifck*ni#babiL 200 
Kuiu, m, 400, 427. 478, m *02, 525, 

m, 533, 534, 537. 5-10. 355, 557, 558. 

561. 573, 575, &8«. S87, 593. fiOO T 614, 

619, 620 

Kibii-knd-^Euni, 533 
Kaiti-kcftn-ira^ik 540 
Kssu-kuft^u r -tU-ltnyili. 535 
Kitd-erudu-ktisii, 531 p S73 
tvasyaps Otrp, of Ecnadu Col a*, 2, 

1 * 

Katiha, 185, 2U, 213 217, 231 
Katti, 50 

Kjttnrnfltmnrkoyil, 3>tC 
Kittur, an Ayyopulal changed into a 
ybmpti^lna, 597 

Kavtil-karati, 533 

Kilvayann. reference to the Colas, 3D 
Kay^ilya. 67, 233; on Prunayu, 

Kaveri. IB, 13; origin of th< Knverf 
31, 49. 87 

Koverik-kniai-viijiyiigam. 327 
Kayoripiil e in em (= Khaberis of Flo- 
lemyh 22; a c*lcbrat«l ^mporfum 
according to Fall booiu, ZV. pro¬ 
bably the Kolapattena of the Qiim- 
«™ o/ krnp 23, 31, 39. 53^ 

BuddhudoEfo, 101 
Kividi II title 8S 

Kavi-kitnnida^Candri $Mm Tlruna- 
ruyana-bhatta, G64 

KavirEppuin-paitLEiam alias Puhiar 
< - Kaveripatnam), 2Sn; earlier 
name Contpa. 91, 35, 39, 49; des¬ 
cription of K-. in StuiRoni litem- 
lure, 80-82 

K-5nynda«-ifl pf Duiuli, €83 
Kerala, 124. 125, 124; Kerala princess, 
142: ftajartlfri fs camp^Pi. 1W. 


Kanmgasu, 

Kartm^uloJ 
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K_ war of Rajpodrn I, 201-3 
3S1251. 25G r 267, 273: re _ 
wnqucat by Kul. L 3M r 313. 313, 
373, 580. m, 64$ 

K^j il.lntak^ SJ6 

K^srtva p the Calukyit generah 176 
Kfiigiva-damkiiiayake, 263, 
Kjwisvafia£& b the service of Roju- 
raja II. fiflfl 
Kflsl, 2GS 
Xttsarasan, 263 

KhabtrLg of Ptolemy Kavaripai- 
tHnum), 22 

Kbidrapur, identified with Koppam* 

m 

Khmer, kingdom of Kftmbuju, 317. 325 
ttm-ta-hi ( — Grab! til Jdyo>, SIS 
Kiijuk -kuiiu («.*<■■-'±» On UJU-h head of 

mide oalUe}, 531 
Kirjatimi. an 

Kio-Eoh'ji, Chinese fotm of Kab&h^ 
215 

Klo-t p o (Later form of Kjlc- lch + u = 
Kedah). 213 
Krfnippatar. 69 
Kiijftn. 464 

Kli^HL^n]. qucvn of Rujrndxii TI, 
265 

Kjlenilayii. Tile battle yf„ S6T 
K311I (= Cola). IS. 37. 73 
KNLh ,i Cola lung. S, 116 
Kflh—the (ring who settled In Ten- 
kbvira-iudu, a clan of Brn3imlii& 
crxercising the right of crowning 
kings, 350 

Kilji-Vc4sv«a of ihe MiiTiiTjiekoki*, 
37. 77 

Killi-Vfilnvqn why dU-tl al Kolwiuu- 
rnm. 40 

Kll-lfal-p^toni (‘rf&ftUer taxes), 531, 
533 

K]J-i] j *i£^avett» r 457 
Kjruidrjuniyn, Imago of. 646, 731 
Kish (Qm), entrepot of Imiiou trade, 
606-607* *500 

Kjlti. 250; assumed the lith of Vijaya- 
litihii. 253; freed Rohana of enemies, 
316 

Klu-U\ mvoyi of, to China, Stifi 
Kncoodoiyan Ri^iudhin^ assumed title 
£emhEy&n* 16S 

Koccengpm^ft, 0, 30 f 51-3. LI7 
Kodai-Plraftlytir. qwed oi Arinjaya. 
L52 

Kudandanmiii, surname of Adltya } r 

m 

Kodtindimimii. mother name of Ra}a- 
dHya, grandson of Aditjra I, 134 
Kodnndanimesv^m. irmplc at Tun- 
datnnnul eroded over AdltyVn 
remain*, 115 

Kodavn^i, KuriaVay ir-kotlani. 72 


KodikkQTukku (scroll wflrk), ISO 
Koddckauh R30 

.Koduitibai, 125; wh'- Kodumbaliir. 
Kodumhslur, 101; Vilir chief* of* 12S- 
G> 134, 145, 154, 155. 156, l€5n. 565, 
646 

Kodungo]ur p 170 

Kokkilln, mother of Rijldityo, J34.. 
142 " 

Knlp (=rCd]&>, 10 
Ktik!-ppltium, %& 

Kolala (Kota), 326. 327 
Kuiumi {mod. ELlorel. 321 * ^ 
Kolerun. mnikst. 235 
Kolhapur, 25B. 257 « 

KoTi, 16; Gnnriiiriditya culk himsel 1 
lord of K 152 

kgMcuu, m 

Kollnjivodt Pinter of Acyumtfcvii*%a, 
439 

Kejiyak-kuflnlyfiir (7) *f Kuhui W- 

yjj 

Knlliui], Tight fit 347 t 379, 

Kullom , Rafwmjft t H a escpedstlon 

ogitinsl, m 

Kolia-mutha, at Vuraniud. 642 
Kolliipuram. conquest of (by fop' 
dhirajn 1). 562 

Kojhd&n,. 10; we Cok roon and Kol^- 
rnn, 

Koliipj-iTikk-Lii. IS7; den true tton of 221. 
225 ;S30. 343 

Kol-rdraL-kuli (toll oti article mea- 
sur-cd by height). 530 
KoFOLLT.m Rulql Lung 'j n- Ctttur vi - 

dLmiingabm + 372 

Komiikijyyu, W, Calukya gttneniJ. 
Konuimru «Gtiiiiur dist). 32^ 
KdtoVlu, 457 
KoruLs, Thi;, 367 
Kondrj-Pjtdoipuih, 3^ 

Koneri. Dr of. 001 
KoJigifvafl, p dyruiiily iiub-ordiis^ifr lo 
i be Criliu, 172, 227. m 
Kongappertividip 51)4 
Kongari. 347 

KcBigtf(de*#) ^njritry, 51, lOUn, con¬ 
quered by Adkya 1, 114, II&. 12^. 
174. 175 r 325, 353, 867, 832. 3&I T 336. 
W. 3M. 665 

/^oTaisfBsdcia-MjAktqil, 14, U4 
R'mi^»r-Triu?]i^i2(Udftik£ini. 665 
Kongo-Vc)jr, author of 
665 

Kortkann. 172 
Konkart Mpnrya^, 27n 
Kgpp.m, 24fi, 24R; Ixiltk- ef K. dcs 
vnbed, 2U'C1. 2frl, 270, 303, 
Kiippcruiijtagtt. 10, 402, M3, 404, 430, 
422-434: 429, 430, 432, 434, 43* 

ttyrannical rule of}, 573 
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45-7, <8 

Kut^unatha, templt m k m srjuivii- 
sanidlur, 705, 710, 724, 727, 72S _ 
Kurkni, The Siva temple at, _6&3 
KurrandUf* ^enjiyarhuu, chief of 
Jlngi, PiigiliTwii a KiikmbokAfn, 673 
Kemva) + 94 

KnftaJA (1? -nadu, 207, 2.72, 263; Ko*n- 
hao*x description of, flu idydlisW 
picture dI u C6|a country# fill 
Kosaku Southern, conquest by ILu- 
jcndrrL It SOS-Sl PuftBPiilt^i 
Kussr# 21 
Ko^s, The* 307 
Ku^oaxa# 105 
Kuttain Vogal 472 
KoiiuRarain (granaries!, 670 
Kotton^i (temples), Gil 
KftftiLkkarai, lb 
Kottnr + m fights at, 347 
KoiUkrn (fortress), burnt at 312; set¬ 
tlement at K~, $13# 45ft 
Koval an h 7$, 7& j 

K*.jV a.|jiriiy Hilf the lAtlllUy UI? 

405 

KuvUur fT],) h 400 
Koyil Tovnrflyan-petta^ 64E 
Kovll-vefialp In Timjare (Uat. r identi¬ 
fied with Venni whole Kotik ala 
won a victory# 22 
Kovira janmrfct. vu r, 140 
Kovur-ki.I6r r on Nalaiigillk 37; Ins 
address ttp Kedtui$Uli t 40 F 45, G5 P 
70 ^ 

Kbyafiur (in Chitloftr diiL) , 327 
Koyilelugu, 2$6 r 315, no Koyii kuttu P 
355-6 

KoyiJ Vasshl po«da kudimai, 532 
Kra, tsikmui. 216 

KrmikLmth i, who ptrsKuM Kama- 
majii, identical with Adhirajcndru. nr 
VlrarOjendni, 205, 614 
Krcnq k^Ttdk, 90, 04 
Kr^na river, 253, 26£; 265, 363-70, 437 
Ka>ii& HI,, kin# 10, 121, 

126-34, 137 n. l3&n F 140, 143, 14#, 
151. 152-4. l r A 174, 179-60. 419. 600, 
541. 637 

KiTnadeefiroya of Viiuyana^ir. 144, 
160 

fCrwin -lTatiain. 48?] 
fCrjmd-korruiinrlii, i dovfctitHwI 

by BilviinianailJLSvamJ alias! Lilfl- 
Suka, ess 
Kj^nalihi^uko, 683 

Krmart Ramin, Senipati ol Amwi- 
l^udi. ^Sfl 

Ksnl t iya-4ikliajnaiii title of Raid- 
rajn I. IBS 

K^ilrfya-sikto'ini^-lwnflal vo ™ 

twatrovd on Manlja by Rai^fa 1# 
172. 227 
C. 99 


K-ifl t r/m » 4 owid nf df V.idlWiii-sjmbti 
veil by T, S Kuppmswjimi Sasln L 

m 

Ksemlwank, author ul Can^fi Kau- 
sikani, 229 
K^trupiiEu. 133 

Kubifli Kbm, (rttdbimflHt o5 missions 
belw^n him and 5, India), 609 
Kudukku Nedufijoral-Adan, 50 
Kudni, the S4Lat of Tamil learn to g, 149, 

3fg 

KudjO-a^ppirandir oils® K^d^va- 
rayir, 404 

ICudaii, at the Jmwdfus of the Tonga 
and Hhudru. '265 

Kudai-SaJtfsuinain, Vimrajendru vie- 
tor, 246, the battle of MudflMotm 
uJerstieol with Kuihii-Scuifiiimam, 
m-f£: 2R7; SqjuravarflV absence. 
m-70; 274; 3Q&, 6S3 
Kudn-makii-uiidu (—Cwiog. Kielhom 
identifies il with Mabbir) r 171. 1*4 
Kmklur, 350, 353. 402, 404, 405, 419 
Kudaviyir-Kottam, west pate priMm 
in KumfKtkoswtm, 51. 72 
Kuda-vu!ni, use of, 493. 505 
Kudi fctlMvatm), 577 
Ku.lkr.riL, 502. 522, 523. 532, 5K2 
KtrctirVjiknl, 616 
Ku^inlkkii-devaduiitiJii, 5S2 

KudititJcJsi, 573 
Kudiraic-ce^^h 

KudirtOetxve^ar (Cavalry), 434 
KudUir. plates of Biaradmlm, 13£n 
Kudumbu (wmnJ), 406, 502, S17ts 
KiidumiyainttlLu (Pd.} p 457 
Ktihur <Ti-) fc 4S0 
KnhiTn, 3^6, 321. 325; 573 
KukxnUrrom. 40 P 43. 41 
Kulakkhr^a (ilvir) 653 rt- 13 + 667 

Kulaatkhiurr.. Jet^wmiEtru Fandya, 

Wjc. 11W 3S$, ^3 

KuUiseUun I# Maravarman. Panoy.. 

King, UW-13^3 C74; Ms ndnWer, 
Vannu is the hero of the Tnaiffi- 

tsnTfcrin KAvok 674 

KuliLwkhnm Pafldya (of lh^ civil 
war)# 386-371. 278-370, 38$ r 3S5 
Kiiln-ftkhnns -Purndyii-Kulantiaka. till* 
of Kul i m 

Kulotinofla I, 1070-1128. 2. H. ^ 14, 
100, 131, 177 third Cula tnisslnn to 
Chinn in 1077, AJJ. 219: 223, Ceylon 
btyjuno ind^ppodont ot the Colas 
under J£. 253: 261; married Ma- 
dhurantakh 265; land revenue id- 
sessmen^ in Koflaniib^FW^i In 
TtainmajigDih u's dayi, 266; 260 F 274- 
frecraJw of K 285-296; relatim^ 
between him End Vijayadily®. 3S9; 
his post lion In lOfffi-? 1 ^, 200; evidence 
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ot his early Tamil irkscnpt 10113 , £yi, 
literary evidence, 232; recognised 
™ Jigttfm*cy of AdisaxaJfrndr.j, 293: 
wai K. adopiyd into the Cob 
family? Jfa; hia jJmrg in ih* troubles 
ut Adhir£]jtndrj, Sunutiiry, 

£07-Si acc % mark^ a new en 301; Mi 
fibigncml mtrodectiurka, 3 U 2 ; hb 
™r 1 y wars, 303; anarchy it acces¬ 
sion. $04; hu war with Vikrainiidiiya 
VI, 305-3; Vengi, 308; of 

Oyton. the Pan.dy.iii] war, 311- 
J3i Vehiikkiira revolt, 314-15: reJa- 
ticim with China, 216; with Kndn- 
ram, 317; his Vieviuys in Vongi; llfi; 
ljit And 2 nd KaJinga wan?, 321; ox- 
lent of hb empire 323; extensive 
Indian connections 325; Jura of 
Gongavadi, 321-7; trouble in Vraigi, 
3££; Titltfi. SmwtftfJavirlUi, 330-1; 
Capita I, family, 333; hb finidcHijfiea. 
333, 342, 345, 346, 252, 365, 373* 387 p 
295* 403 P il9 r 452, 450, 457* |72. 473. 

4^2, 504, 5J1, 533* MS, 550, 500, 501, 

M2, m . M4. 615, SIG. GIB, 1556, 

6113, 664, 689v G76. 6S2, 686. £95, 701 

KLilgmin^Li II, 13; Ulu un 14; Ms icc; 
hii work* at Cldamboraiii, growth 
of rccLariim intolerance; hi& rtmo- 
vii! of Oovindarnja shrine from 
Cidambaram, 343 h 644-5; hi* Capital^ 
bljea* 349; his feudatories. 250; 351* 
m, m 474. 47B, 490, Mho, 566; 
PiJlflUtamil on* m r 676. m, 717 
Kulottunga DI r 143, Coin empire holdu 
well together till kw time* 301, 351, 
354. 360, 305, 371, m, hb reign, 
375-407; his his Prusnitis. 

375-76; disruption erf The empir 
delayed, 377: Pandyan war, three 
campaigns* 376*366; hi* northern 
war, 3H&; rektiwni to TelUgueodos 
find Iho north, 367-90; conquest of 
Kongo, 33H,' Panrfyan. invasion of 
Cola country, 3ft$*0S* Hnysfila inter¬ 
vention., 396; hb death, 337; hb 
building activities. 338; famine and 
famine relief, administration, ;w$- 
400; hb icudELiurirs, 401-407; Gonga-a 
401; KijdflVas. 402-4; Mutiny amra;. 
Adiftaimonb, 405-6; decay erf central 
ccmlroj, 407, 417, 416* 4J$ t 425, 43®, 
452, 475. 130. m. 527. 551, 535, 610 h 
619* 640. 641; GuhAMdi-kalahnm Sn 
hb reign, £52. 074, GEM; (the JVdmniri 
wbj composed in his reign)* 6R4, 
715, 7lS r 713, 720, 722 
Kufoifit^i-Cold-Ciirfm^ hy Xiru- 
ruiTfliymiiu BWlu, nLio aaliH Kovi* 
Jnwsiiria Candru. a P;mdit Front 
Mapahula to i lf^c C rJ in Tribhuvanl* 
C$4 


KiiloUiaujfiii. Piffniftaiinij .1 child 

poem tm Eulottungu U s 13. 14 ; J 13 , 
66B 

Kulfltfwga -s6|u- Cmt urve-ri i m. ng, \ Jam 
(Nandalttr m Cuddupah &T. j 323 
Kdottim^^lult^kncdyarBy.ho, 350 
K u lottuHRa - r.(i1 u ^ka^lavar-Adittari, 35® 
K u tut Lun^-a-vfihik-kp^uvariyati. 349 
Kuiyttunga^nLi -FcrUanmljimn, iu, 431 
Kufp^lungoi^Eati-yja, 14 ; 34a 
Kvlotimgaakmml, 360 T 5?6 P 391, 67$ 
Kulpok* identIRed will) Kollippokk 
197, 196. 343 

Ktlfutcivan, a feudatory <rf VimALi- 

dltyiip 231 

KttrliAro-Call nm A 4SP 
Kum5 r;i -KWeaj^am (n ^maJl c&z-*), 
531. 613 

Kumara(koin^ra> Kufoltiing:t r 372 
376, m t 675 
Ktunara-malmdhara, 37$ 
Kumara-mnF^olam. 453 
Kninara-malt*tiidupuram* Stfcf# 
fvuri in rank usa + Cola Maharaja, 104 
Kutubakonam, 19; treasury of C*l»'i 
Klijga o£ the Sang urn, age BT; def«4t 
of ihv Coki ais the nlfies of Uw 
Faflavoj in a tattle near PC. with 
£rf Mura Sri Valhihh.i, MJ5, U2. 
227 

Eumbhapaninra, The. 71B 
n a'uwlakffii a Buddlibt Wpholfurpd, 
667 

Kunffjsra^y&n. 257 

K undatm + elder sistpr of Hajoj'wj h b 
l t!2n; daughter of Vann van Mah- - 
devt^ 150; Rtijaraja s affeutiori to- 
m ortis her. 169; K-ceri, 11$, m, 2?S. 

j79* 643; K- at Uttam- 

m^rur, 647; her gifts to th* iempk 
at Tanjure. 653, 050 
Ktmdavaip the fmapr daughior of 
Rajaraja f p and younger shier of 
Kajcrkdr.-s I, marrlfige wilh 
ditYB, m, m. 235 
Kundavaf, skier of Kul I. 333 
Kiinderu, river* 103 
Kuiidukaia, 308 

Kunivabnoiiur (ChingaJpet diiO* 
3-fG 

KunfirntnaHor relevant corps), 454 
Kimnanda rhoyil (Pd r >. 480 
Kunrai-vnkjiEtda in Tondnimandilaua. 
675 

Kunrak-kurraim 503 
KutiTHttur (birth pace of Sehkifar), 
m. $76 

Kunra-vattanak-kultam, 548 
KQraik-Jmiu, 531 
Kurnkoin-pudi, 534 
Kuaris. 5&5 r $20 + G24 
Kwitalii 1 ;. SS7. 303. 422 
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Kupparfia, daughter of Krap0i&, 
make* n gilt to the BbimrevaMi 
temp]t of Drabsur-nu^ in 1J15S-4, 
225 

Kupdus. King ol the, n local ehteliam 
ui South Tlwanonre, 222 
Kwk on Pol tty, 136-68; no tnentktti 
of KuhiJi and Ayami, 69; Tl, 93: 
Kurnm ^rant* of Pbnuuctiviijn* 
vurmati L, 105 

KurippiEJl, to. to . 

Ktirava. wnin«n (regular 'Jtnnc* of 
goat bi T >r <4* 

Kufqvsiip aiioj K&jtiffi]n 

Mulmmjnai of the* Revenue Survey, 
189 

KurJ, 502 
KuEttmlp 465 
Kxirran-do^vm, 530 
Kkirruva-l^ttyiU^i . If® _ 

Kurupippitiiji Himflculn s 

disciple, 

Kuni odewti. GOT 
Kujmmjiiijtih of Uduyunn, 68S 
KulMbim* Bafcudrc fTs Inscription, 
2S5 

Kfittom, 4 fZr 489, 591, 502 
Kutiam 66tM70. GBG 
Kiittivppcrcinvakknt, 472 
Kuvatnkini fKnlar), 160 
Kuvilab^nadti, 352 
Kwjp ton rtuer p 217 
Kvmi/iitha f ruler of Fagan, 325 

Lnlds, southern* Kan flours yf t 29S 
L-iff j UtE-ira, 208 

Lak$Tidhyayii Iravul^r of the Kella- 
rn^ha, 642 

LutiLbnkoraaj, 350 _ 

Lamhrl of Mow F&l* (iUwoun- 
doiam), 217 

Lampsacus. silver dish of, 87 
t .Tinlra (s Ceylon)* 200, £22, 348, 311 
i^nkapurji. Ceylonese dund jinny aka— 
his part in the Pond yan civil war, 
356, 307, m 389 
Ltnik^iofce, 2H 
LcinJcamka, 2lS 
L*u-woU-fi of Chau Jti4mn 
(= llajrmpri-defami, 217 
UK 327 _ „ _ 

LaladifebtUa SeeDadwTHyn 
Lcppk^. Failings K 737 
Lv^kS {Lanjer) grant, fi. HA ***■ 
13 S, ML 147. 149. 151, 153, 157. IS*. 
IN, 213, 217. 220. on «£ 

mlliistrulinn, 405, «Jt 48311. MM. 5M, 
307 ^ 

Lyyden grant, imsdlor i 316, 3 IK, 838 
mi-suKa alias BUrajuuipluraiitf, 


ULavati, qucop *>f Vijayahahu uivd 
daughter of J&tffttlpala of Kiusauj. 
311 

Ltineupi_LnjmicIeva, 646 

Tli« UnF^rai temple (of Bhuvanw- 
var) e T10 

TJn.iindbh.iva, image of 728 

liin^-ya-weii-kio of Chau Ju-fcua* 
216. 217 

Lroboe Toewu (Siiiftfttrai), 319 , WQ* G 98 

Lokn-ntfthadoui itbtf Danti Sakti 
Vitonkh queen of Hajmjm l, W 
453 

Lokatttahadovi, queen ef Rojaniahen- 
dm. 266 

Lio-taa-lo-t^n (= Kaj.rraja} first 
Cola mission to the Song rulers of 
China in 1015: 219, 6D5 

Lajqflf, Tiru h 201 


MiiW (Cmss^soM coust> + 6*8. 609 
Muda-uduikaiguL £5g 
MSM 611-617 
Mudam (WA.). 375 
Madsppuram, 505 

MfldavUagain (5LAJ P 456 

MnHevadigalf a daughter of E»jnrajfi p 
the Great, 187 

Midhava, son of Veokatnraya and 
Sundori. cLuthnr of Bhusya on the 
Hg Vedn h 838-687 

MuiSravl, mother of Mirnimekal&i. £3, 
77 . 91 

Mfldhuruntako, donor of Kaj^pura 

plfllcs from Bastar, 20S 

MijdluirsntsJaj. tftto of Pftrontpka T. 
122 

Modhtiraotaka, title ol KiijemJra f, 

m 206 

Madhuranukn* title of Sondora Cota, 
140; Udaivnir MadhurantakEin Sun- 
dans Solun + 1^ , 

Madhuriintaka, alias Cotendi-o soaf of 
Vimnijendra, 367 

MfldtiurdacoicEm-Tnnilfls, 5®^ 614, 616 
Madhurantaka Pottappic-Colfl aliaj 
Erum^iddfia, 389. 439, 
SiladlmmiTUikon GandaradiUau. son of 
Modhumataka Cttanm Cola? ISfij 
188 

Modhurantaka Ullomfl CflLo? 142, 614 
Modhunantakh dutighter of Rajvndro 
II and wife of E. Calukya Rnjendrsi 
it, alioa Kulottunga I, 265 T 285. 280 i 
2S3 . 332 

Mudhuronlald, sister of Kul T, 333 
MadhurSpura {Southern K cIsliiti of 
capture by Vtsmivarfhfiiit 327 
Modhyasths^. 510-511+ 5l"o 
Madras 547; quarrela between the 
Co?finf?ai and ftfnrofLii classes tn. 550 
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Madras Museum Plates of Bhaktiraja, 
438; of Uttama Cola, 160, 516n, 530.’ 


Madura 43, 75, 83, 89, 106; raided by 
Pa rant aka I, 121, 122, 124-5; captur- 
? a;iaraj ’ a 17 °- 3 66, 367, 368- 

11$ «!' , 382 * m ' 385 - 393 - 398. 399, 
547, 583, 617, 618, 666, 674, 677 
Maduraikonda, title to Parantaka I, 
121 


Maduraikonda Parakesari, 145 

Maduraikonda Rajakesari, 140, 142, 
144; identified with Sundaracola 
Parantaka II, 145, 153, 463 

Mad uraimandalam. destroyed bv 
Rajendra I, 207; part of Masuni- 
desam, 208 

Maduraiyum ilamurakonda, title of 
Parantaka I, 122 

Maduraiyum Pandiyan mudittalaiyum 
Kondaraliya, Kul UTs title, 377, 
383 

Mad uran taka, title of Sundara Cola, 
145 

Madurantakan, title of Uttama Cola. 
142, installed ArumoH as Yu vara j a, 
158, 188 


Maduvanan, Calukya general, 263 
Magadai-mandalam, 401 
Magadha, 347 

Magadha country 36; artisans 88; no 
evidence of the rule of the Hastra- 
kutas, 229 

Magara Kingdom, 423 
Mahabalipuram, 604, 641, 736 
MaUhh&rat* 11; origin of human 
marriage, 93, 512, 629, 887; Panels 


Maha dandan ay aka. for the Ganga and 
Vengimandalas, 177 
Mahadeva, temple at Tiruccendurai 
built by Bhuti Aditya Bhattarika, 
703 

Mahaganga (== Mahawaeliganga), 24 
Mahalanakitti, the mighty, 250 
Mahalingasvamj, The, " temple of 
TiruvMaimarudur, (910 aj>.) t 706 
Mahamandalesvara-Gu r u raj a Hud ra- 
deva-sola Maharaja (1554 438; 

Mahamatra, 472 
Mahamodi, 646 
Mahanagakula, 311 

Maharaja, the powerful chief of Jata- 
coda Bhima, killed by Saktivarman 
181 

Maharajadhiraja, title of Virarajendra 
274 

Maharajasimha, 422. See Kopperun- 
jlnga 

Maharajavadi (7000), 259; (Padi), 390 
Mahasabha, 489, 500, 501. 502 532 

540, 645 


Mahasabha! Elaimbadinmar, 550 
Mahatittha, 121, 173, 311, 315; (Matot- 
tam), 369 

Mah&vamso, 3; on the early inter¬ 
course between the Cola country 
and Celyon, 23-25, 53-55. 121-24, 154, 
174, 199, 213, 216, 223, 249-53, 271 
310, 314, 350, 365. 366. 367, 368, 372 
Mahaveliganga, 311 
Mahavratins. 648, 649 
Mahawaeliganga, ancient Mahagan^, 
24 

Mahendramangalam (battle between 
the Fandyas and the Hoysalas), 424, 
495, 536 

Mahendra mountain, 321 
Mahendra Varman. Pallava, 105. 641. 
723 

Mahendra-Vikrama-Varman, Telugu- 
Coda, 103. 

Mahesi, 251 

Mahesvaras, 427, 491, 526, 556, 603, 645 
Mahinda TV, Ceylon King, 154 
Mahinda V, Ceylon King; expedition 
of Hajaraja against Celyon in the 
reign of 172; invasion of Rajendra h 
199; deportation of, by Rajendra 200. 
249 

Mahinda VI, 384 

Mahipala, the Gurjara ruler, 229-34. 
Mahipala, Pala King, 207, Rajendra’s 
victory over 208, and 229-34 
Mahodai, Conquest by Rajendra 
196 

Mahodaya, 233 
Mahratha smiths, S8 
Mahrathas, feudatory of Vikramacola, 
347 

Maikal range, 228 

Malabar (Coast), trade with Malaya 
in the hands of the Tamils, 85 
Malada chieftain, a feudaotry uf 
Colas, 161 

Malainadu (= Malabar) 7; (moun¬ 
tain country or Kudamalai-nadu or 
Coorg), 172; 592. 601, 607 
Malaiyalis, their influx into the Cote 
country, 134 
Malanad, 458 

Mai ay am an chiefs, 43; sons of 17 tried 
in the manram of Uraiyur, 70, 156 
Malaiyamins of Kiliyur, 405, 534 
Malaiyaman Tirurn udikkari, 43 
Malaiyamir, 406 
Malaiyur, 211; 215 
Malakka. straits, 217 
Malamadesvarasa, 430 
Malambi (Coorg), 272 
Malar! (Kuttan's birth-place), 669, 
670 

Malawi, 172 
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MaLayn Indian in¬ 

fluence in &ic 3l$r 438, 604 
Malaya mount,'lin. obodo of Agaeva, 
301 

Malaya Penbunila. tr^dt with India, 
85-0, 184 r 215, 21U, 213. 230, 382 
Malaya river, Z1J 

Maldives, Rajemja's cnutiuMl of old 
Inlands of Use M mimb^rnu' 
12,m 133. 194* 202; 450. 

TihiJ^padu plates, 15a, 38, 101; g™i*a- 
logy of ihi* Telugu C<j1il!=. 1(K i 
M alfiyn rMalabarlr WB 
Maiigai-kol, 021 

Mntkhcd (Manyakh^ias), 188, 231 
Ms Hoi, Koppurunfsnga ruler <jf fc 424 
Mannpttdvva, 238 

Mail! Coda, a MatuunandaLi^ycLri-k Trs- 
bhxivnnam4!U + of Hem.ivaiL 400-401 
Mellikarjuna of the Knbmtikhn seel, 

m 

Malurpmtnn (Bangalore ), fWI 
Mahra, 175, m, 232 
Mnmul^rmr, a SanjFtarn on Mori- 
ypr, 20, 21 

Miitiiil^hamnurn, 221, 252: P&ndyun M. 
dittapltated by Kaj&dMrnja I was, 
according to Hultzsch, the anchor 
M. Kh& nephew and ron-in-low o i 
Vijayahtihu 1 + Zltin; 310 
M^'tinparam (of iianoi), 503 
Manal-inu ^boetsc tosO. *318 
M-mai-imi-idrUp 632 
Manatk-katcip-p&Ri. 531 
Minakkavnrain. S3 (—Nicfibar), 217 
Manpltp IgftW i Wy oh 471 
Mann to 307, M 

Manavasa^an-gadpndjr nl Tlnivfedi, 


flSQ 

ManavLlt 332 
My]iLlalQcns h 17™, 180 
MandMa-nitMlaliyor n 472 
MaiwIaJa-Piirusa, GS5 , 

Mandara -£*v r&v.war Kun nadevty n r. 

220 

Anwd atpji ^fgreJ-immnorni. Cera, 4ft 
Mmdirii vUL 407 

Mffniiiiiyark-kn^k 105 
Mang'rtiini (p^mhara). 4M, 

MamlaTam <S. A ), 424: (Sm-T 4M 
Mangiilaisbikfi shrtw uk* Im"®'* 
}Tir). 715 

Marvin", runny, 459, 4® . ._ 

Maoijn. his heroism In battle ol Pana- 
rszr rewnrdul. 172; title ”f K*atr.- 
vnsikhjmoid Kohffilva conferred on 
Min, ZZt 

MuntmanRiitom inscription of 
dhlrajn I. 253, Z5C, 251: of Virara- 
iMidm, Ml. 269, 270 
WapimcfccJnl 3, 31. 37, 85, 40 on five 
mode? of disposing of the dead. u V 


nf, 

the 


■rm Kutui aiul AyAnH» OS, 7S, 86, iS, 
5W-92. in. prr, 10711, 238n; 067 
Mammy khfrbi. seA^oddws^ after 

whom thf heroine and the poem 
^imvtL-UIm are Lulled. 23 

Mrciijidi 525, 572. 588. 524 

tfan mas lJ till & f:'l1 La*; NallaSEddhu V, 388 
Mannar key LI (Tin}, SU 
MnnnS^i^ 58$; FCabnal of- 43d 
Man t rn-Btnhmmi, knowledge 

quaHflentlmi of members of 
Vi • riyam, 197 
Mnnlri3» 46$ 

Mcinum^siddhorasa. {his title of Ca- 
lukyu-Narayana^ 430 
hfiuiumBRiddhi, Tlkka’s. mu, 435 
^liknnnikkadakhiira (Manyeklw^). 

id7, m 

Mannalkon^H-idly. ^ fljnndapa at 
Tlrm^rriyUrp IS® 

Mannoadippai. its palace was btirnt 
by Co^ns, ^54 
Manunr-kovil (Tin.), 203 
Msnruln. hall, 70, 71, 73 
Monto hi. 373 

Munu (Cola) Ee^er.d of the ealf T 8 
Mitfiur. (assembly of>, #0, 495, 508 
M^iiiyakheta ickntieal with Manoaik- 
kadtikhiLin (=Mci.ikbed) 4 198 
MbppSI^m, 211^ Zld 
Murakatadavar, 458 
M^ramaraiyar, 111 

Mfiraihjadaiyan, TriehmicipoSy inrerip- 
tkm ol 1US 

Maran an ofik^r of 

P.iranlaku i, 127; raid on Nellcre, 
152 

378, 382 

MfiraM, temlnlne form of Maraynn, 
462 

Marasimlui, father til PrllivIpH U F 
114 

Mitravnn NaraFimha Yermiin, a EanA 


unncL'i 
Mmrevcidaip 533 

Maravas (fbmantas) F 370. 370. 380 
Miira-VijaynEttmgfl Varmun Sri, Lord 
pi Sri ViBoya. 185, 213, 218 
Marayam. 226 
Maniyftn, 263, 462 

Maraynn AnimoU alius Uimmu Soln 

bruhmarayfln. 2ZG 

Mdtvo Polo. 15; his Lambri ttiamuri- 
do^iiu). 217, 455. 466. 687, C08 
Muriiadi fctutomAry 531 

MafkanaTM, 22; salt pan* at, 583 
Murj^ii, imcriptien of p 1803. Tanjore, 


7 

Min Venkfip Cera, 48 _ 
Maroknttn Napjm^Jaiy5r T 4.1, 44 
Markuiattur -uduiyuo, OAt 
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Mnmvur-pakkatn. one of Ih* iwo 
parts ol I'uhnr, Si 
Mmsumm, 7fl 
Mtoki. The battle of, 306 
MiV^iLtuTiflrt of Aduturai, 45 
Mnsum-deM (=the land of the 
mmmrn), 207 ; 298 

Mfitangetvnrm, temple of. in Kmici- 
putmt* €97 

400, 43Z, 595* 628. GH1. G32 r 
G33; Valsiisvite, M. 647; M_ of Lhe 
Kalnnuikhos at Kodumbalur, 64B, 

esc. 051 

Mdjttik 4 jvaliitiSEitth.il S15 

MnItlyoTf 3iE. 3R5 

Mat attain, 455 

Mo Toita-lbi* 317 

Mntiln (hereditary),. 457 

Mmtxn& o( Konkin, 101 

MSval.ittAji, younger brother of Np- 

LmwCSIL 36. 37 

MAvapiifll nliiu Nedunglpi KJ]il- 
vnlavEid. 37 

MayETni-njillmr, an the Nanmd r 685 
MayircidinfCirq, 211. (= H-la-this; the 
the legion of Jniya in the centre 
of the hTnhiya peninsula), 215 
Magthroltbo U ni pic of Mayavanuri 
ffl-Ji G96 

Medeya Mahiidevi. wife of Vimtdu- 
dityn. 2S5 

Modsni'Vallaba. title of VTror.iien- 
dnu 274 

Mohippiduvur i,TrL]! t IE7 
Udpudi (NJl J + 132. 142, 1M, 153, 
187 

Melv£rnra + 539, 585, 580 
M^kelmidriruling-dovur, nn jne of 

GaridfO’luiityn* JS3 
M#r-p5dUfcaitiiii, 55# 

Me v ili mb an p:ntn. 211: not pOftEibfe la 
identify, 216; fought in Perak by 
Raufiier and Karma in nga by S. 
Levi, 242n 
Meykendir 67!4 
Muyk-kirttihal. 5 
Mi.-y ppJnil - tin yaniir, 646 
MiHimJii. VojiSiagSri alnb bwifpttan af 4 
1SS 

M31odn(u> C20W), 266 

MiEinda-Panh*. 216 

MimamsH, provision for study of, 

@3d 

Ml raj grant (1024 A.o.) r 265 
Mtthlln, 300; the Khmntns of, 216 
Mlttii, fiklDf of VJJayjthih! 1 — tn n rrkd 
a PFindyan PSrlnoe, 811 
Mitdktar&t 549 
MT-y^liui-naiiam, 494 
MJyfifcci 571 

Mohan Ahippirandin, Kudnh alias 
Kadavnraynn, 404 


Mohur (South Areot dist.) chieftains 
of, 20. 21 

Moiiyiir f “ Mauryas), 20 f 21 
Mali, the lame (Mudamo-:iiyar) F 49 
Me Dm 222 

Mueuhundcsvara. The, lempte of 
KoduruWlur (C, 912) r 707 
Mi idalium, The sanlaiLrut of, 
MiidnkkuiTi, buttle of, same aa Kud.nl 
Sangamon?. 282, 254, 274, 2Sin 
Mmrhu^il, 855, 501 
xMudrtnU-eLymv 49 

Mudaj-pnd^^haLnrmiyur. 565 
Mudigondatola, title of E^jendrn 1, £?7 
Mudigonda-soia^mni, oorifu^ed with 

Obnyiu-konda-ootipumm, ^7 
Mudikondn-Holan 4 207 
MudOtundi^aoiopuratn, 322; (Falai- 
Y->m}. 346, (alias Aylraitali), 386. 

m. m 

MudSkoinia-solB -caturvedi - 
m.iT^daui, 490 

Mtidlkoridij -H-*! mm andalam [pllm 
Ujuii^piidiK 472. 453n 
Mud]; - tnl ji I-Jt 1 ■]! d -i-soi ap urom 
(Madura}, 582 

Mu^J Itn talk- ki-pii>.-r« -nnrk t] li Cola. 
tfiJidi-valuigu-Hioln, lillt' «f KuL 1IE, 

:m 

Mudi- vuljangu -soia - 
oaUirvodtmHngaiam, 398 
hTudi-\iilangu^iiQlapuram (oJiafi 
Karuvuir), 398 

Mudukminriti ^Ut^nar, Uraiyilr. 39, 95 
MUkm-kilAr of Avur. 42 r 66, 92 
Mukavotii (Sr^i3 fc u^rcty>, 467, 468 
470 

Mukieokkllm, queen of Kill, II, 349 
Mukkokkiian, queon of Rnjendra f, 
^8 

queen Mukkuhkibn.of Kafaraja 
Miikknkkihiifidlgal. queen of 
V^l Jimq^oh, MS 
Mukutfirivar.i, lemplo of. 697 
Mulaparudai, 59fl 
f r Iula-parlfiat (MQfc^paru^aL), 500 
Mulnparu^al^dai) (y5r) K 489, 194, 500 H 
501 

hluiasthanarci-ndaiyar, Sri (at 
EamOyirsm), 646 
Mtilgund inscripUcto (1053 a_d.)„ 

MuliiE flower, 75 
Mullftlyur, ancient, 221 
Mumnmdi-oola-dcva. title of 
Gojidarjidityflt 142 

Mummadicola-devi, title of Rajoraju 
l 169, lT2 r 166 

MuiTirnodi-suln, n titla of Ainhilivfli 1 
PnhiVtlr - nsik kim, ISO 
MlilflniiTrnfc-kO^af' g| Kiuiihnn, 673 
Mimilnticli ^snlj^mtintitil am, 

Ceylon, n Cola pravtnee, 173 
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Miimmudi-sb]a-p<*aii aSia a liiyin^vwfi 
PallAvarniyiiri. un Officer d Baja- 
raja [. 189 
Mimaiyar, 647 
Munijandui i eeoi d {fltt lilt! 

Ainnurriivar), 5S6 
Murmur, S5& 

Munrukal Mnh5.%2nai. 455. 4 j£ 

MurnippZktf.il (piainttd^ row*)* 4*4 
Muimgaft?. 32, 80s . La^untfi 
drily uf iha Tamils. ,_fl4 
fth^JW-airtisTTL. a KSvya on " jc 
M usuka Kings* 222 

Mugaka Kings, £22; Mu^tka country, 
223 

Mu^okii hflf K 222 

MusanaL Jayietoha tumw mi w** 
at Jt 204; 205; 224 
MlliLfl'D, R3 , _ 

Mu L tnmilkkuMidui veui, title of Et-ijft- 
rSjn II, 351 

Muit.i-nambiraltiy.lr, queen of btta- 
maizfila, 10) 

MulL&raiyur fs). 112. 3J3 
Mu vniji-toto -Ri; adit y .< 131 
MOvarkovil, Vifnantmuum al Kodmn- 
biilur, built by ViVn^naaktafirL, 
description of 707 -705. 717* 721 
Muyangi. Mt Sc* HumbP 
MysonT Raja^i* ^ ea ^ Jj ,! 1 ^ n ,S 
MyafTCt H4, 177; 1M. W®. - W ' 236 

NweliOtkklolytt on VeU-1*. *gi 
(Kal»guin-Ko'3* ,ram >i *•“■ "*■ 

N^Kkii.aUi04ir. ™ 
wiittk in. 477 

Nadu, rittirn, *56, 40S, 477. \ti£ r 4Q0> 1 . 

503, 504. 505, ML ^lu *f hc 

Xadiikui. Ttonc planted to murk in* 
spot D f n hin/s d^ath* 47 
N^u-kiluv^. 406 

Nn0u-fefxru (SrtflBBWt OBwr), 172 
Nfi^u-vagaL **56, 472 P 555 
Na^lus'xrukkab 407. 460 

Najp« family, 20 

NagarfI|H + 154 j _. 

Nagplah dmugtdar of 
•_.,;; ’ 

NagBni+mjjalu Taluk (Mp ) < 326 
MJgflpo^latiu (tnadls), 7^ 

Nugaram. 492, m 505 h Hff t *0*. 

527, 5S0-™ 

Nu**ar Aiiffal. S07 

NuKaritiAV, of Kuccapp«fut 166o, 

NagRvamxL King, 2£2 

NugavJimsi. cupper plates (1065 w). 

30fl 

N4govamii ruler Dbarovartti. 3W 
Kin^ d ^ 
Chinduku fewOr* 208 


Noi^L'-jvura, temple uf, d Kumbu- 
kuJinm, 703, 700. "23. 3£4t, 735 
tfuippur, battle ul t 125 
Nrikkzmnas H &0 

Nakkavarurn. 213; ( - Nku Lmit >, Ll7. 

See Miuuil Jsflvaram 
Nakkirur. 43 

Nfll n ri ijjltl , | hi r fO# of N^tlUURSlH. 13, 
as: Li sketch aL 37-9; 40 
jW.n-eiibd of Pugalendt, 673 

m idifirakkOwL 

KSltkaia, du bious of time, 82 
Nalkote, 132 _ 

Ndladlkkcm. aan uf St’ngii™^ 5^ 
Nullamrm K 376 

Nullo-siddfia, son ef Mudburonlaka 
pLjttappic-cola Erumafiddhrt, 3M 
NnttHWii a tins Mpunt^^du, 36tt- 
35 0; 412-413 t i 

NaUa.mddhn. br&Uifr of Erasiddbu, 300 
Nalwdayttr d Vo-^utlem 450® 

Naiiir. Saba d. SQtf 

NaUur (TJ ). 206 

Nallunmli^ifiQlanp 50 
NMmrKli Bhumu tfil« d Ardytut 
Rdnrafan niiaa Vikn.mflcolu Cohyj^ 
iMi- .i^an, the general g| 

505 

Nnl-vn^lur r 504 _ t 

NAnumnlkkdpnm, part of IVlosuru" 
dflod, 207 + 208 „ „ 

NnmU Andar N&nibi. 12, 13. SL 106; 
uuthcr who urranned w* Sah p a 
CniWfflj 637. 638, 675, Oh. B7 & 
NoruhL Arurari (Standantinurti}, 41 & 
Nambibidli (MytL), 22o 
Nambikndii Nambl, 875? 

Nambi Ncrtu^i^iyai 1 ' S® T _ _ 

Nfimbuyji. Mahncimml^^ aJU. Lui d M 
Kulhp^ik^ 343 
Nfljnbillai* 661 M 

Nambirfip. son of Mnlia. 330 
Nnmbiyihapporui of N^akav-rajfl- 

nunbb WL ™ 

MynmuU’^*. SE 6^1 

535-*S67 _ 

N£roid£3i7*~4aftftfnB d> ™WI‘ 

dim (abavnOl), ^7 

Ydrtfl rthii matfl-samk^ ^ * SnnUCnt 

lexicon, 686 
NSmurumbandar. 6. 53 
San^Junbund^ S3S, «3J, ^ 
f5nHMivin3evo aiiw Iftnapal^ava, 373 
NanlaJur alias KploHun«o*i«la-cS' 
tanM»i «3, 350 
Nandas. 26, 233 

Nnndb-vilakku, 0 t 

Nandipvn(m) Sundnmcok, King tu. 
IS?. 1ST _ 

Ncuidiya.muin, Kidnap* iiotra. 

Renadii CdK 1® 

^ndltsmAit 111. PsJkvit l [ W 
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NuusBiw^mifl Ffcrumjmar, rfatef of 
ihu CoL fLmg, 155 
NiingEi, M, Iff 

Nungur, 35; brick temple :it, (*^7 
Nfltijiriodp 203 

Naia4in P the Pariah saint, 568. 647 
^rancfikkaiaTnbezkafrij 662 
Narnmnwavaj, Vaidumb.i chief, IP 
Naruuiyyu BJuitUi H Ihe composer of 
Andhra Bhxmte (1051-2), 225 
Kaniiilam. 53 

JsVi m j i - N ui u m ba n ? Cflhikya buder 
killed at Koppaiu, Z57 
tannuf, o t PriViUjitndi, 401 
Naralokavirn, Hi 33 a. ^4, 345; 

t ArumbakkiJnrt Ponnambalulckuttan 

alias NJ, 247 

Narpsimhit Calukyn chief, 233 
Nurusimhavarm.!, a Cola^jnt&jiU, 327 
NuTHsimlMvarmfi I T 1G5 
KarasimMvDnniti, » fotid^Uiry of 
Rajcmlnt II. and chief nf Miladu. 
266 

Nariidmha-viLrmiin **!■« Kjin- lcii ft 

Adaiyux Niidalvan, a Hjlnymn, 
465 

Nanudinha H, Viru (HoysahO (he* 
intercession in Cob iaffnire)* 378, 
423-425, 428. 429. Se* Vim Nora- 

stm ha 

^HTflflin^-mimalyfldAraiyar, a ecn- 
temporary of Huitdarn imirto 405, 
727 

Nsrasmip Vjkjdraixia Vimr, 457 
NamvuhiinD, son of Udmynmi, S65 
Narayn>na P Uuthtir ol the Sanskrit 
Priieiisli of the Tkuvalan^ndii plates, 

m 

Nerpyimn fihAUn, □ Minister of 
SomMviira. 256 
Narayana-kramavillaii, 53U 
Narayanapuram* ratrchaul eomniuni-* 
ties Ql 535 

Narkaviraja-nombi, author of Nam- 
bitjahnpporu], 684 

NaMikiiniwi, 506, MS 

Nmaraja temple at Gidaiiihufain, 
JPaj-enlaka [. covered li with jjold, 
152- VikrvLmii Coin's gtfb. in, 34S; 
344, 345: Kul ITs series at 346; G43; 
kirn of N, 723-731 

Nnlh:mninb who anmrLged the Vais- 
nova canon. 638, 638 
Nattur. 107, SM, 507 
Nittafeia, 471. nittaraja, 47S 
NfLttiit-kandu-katd, 472 
Nattnkkon, 466 
NTittnppadak 457 
ffanacolii-carltfia. 14 
NavarSma. T03 
NavQe-nad CNnvilai), 308 
N^jtjvirek^dipikn. by Tondmja, EBt 


^«^hiTiTL^iblril]l | a7 

Hedumpu-’u;, merchant conununitio:: 
of 505 

Kariyarruttunjiiya, 

Neyii|jaLttm, 10 (Alikama nf Ptolemy > 
22: Buddha imago ol sohd gold 
looted by Tuunumgsi Alvar 107; 
Buddhist racniatory at N<* 1^7 ; 
Cu(1uuiilIU Viliisra. 185, 220, bulktttt*! 
of two Buddhist VifUirity by da 
Kin*: of K^Liiuii, 3lS, 504, £56 
NeJkire, northern limit of Parantako's 
empire, 121; 152, 17B 
Nelhir, merchant communities of. 53^ 
JVFminddam (of G una vir u jh 1 n dlta - 
called after the (irthstdfflni Nenti- 
nulhii), 6N 
tfcnjiuridti-Wii:, 630 
Neriyan Madcviyir, NamblrtEdy^ 
qmm of Vikxfim&coJH, 846 
Nettur tattle of, 300, 384 

(the sculptor), 72'i 

Nicohjim, m, 217 
Neydalanganolp 40 
Niduhrnlu, 343 

Nkj^amanji. 55 
iVi^m^eu-cilddmeni, 665 
NtgBJlii-Roia, title of Rajaraja !, 

N igiril ii -sola -Coturvcdimao 1^1 ] li to, 
Nikoma (= Nt#dpflUin), M 
Nilokanthesviini temple (at • 

gam). 111 

Nlmbdudcvi, wife of Indutadcvar 2® 
Niran i snuguriu. 649 

Pfb-tw*«olf(tra Ed^Ftdj/anamu by Tlk- 
ksw& . 434 
msk**, m 

NS^mkum.iUsi of Ceylon, 384 
nifemWmrAtesvfrra* 385 
NtKLjnibtiji E .udiinT Dur^ii, 110 
Nitliipperaj-filyiin <35rand-maalcr ® 
thf dance). 462 

Ntttavinnda-Bambuvarayan, feudolory 
of Rajuraja lf K 353 
Nityavinoda, title of Hajar^io 
Nieandarrv, 557 
Niynmamp 11Z 
NiyayattAr, 491, 494, 513 
Niyogam. 50i? 

Nolamhadhirnia, Coroyya, 175 
Nnlamb«&. 120. 127. their retntien. with 
the Gartgnji, ITS; 224; see Ntilumbos 
Nrtlniiihavfidi, 1?4„ 224; see NuTum!?a- 
pSdi. 

Nrpa-kamo (Hoyaaln). S25 
Nrpalungn, Knpprninjin^'s tide. 42* 

Nrpalmga varmiit!, 113 
Nubmbfldhirnjo fKul TO rffldeD -4 |Uf 
NtilomhadarAya, 4(^ 

Nulumhapadl, 176; see 
Nulumhafl, 2fiH, 439; ^ ^olambas 
Nungomm, quwtt nf NaTIasiddlits. 388 
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Nuniz. 169 , 

Nurawdi C% YMyadhuta, 

soa uf Rajaj&ja Nityavinoda fld- 
viiiiced against Satya^aya, Fid 
Nurngtinda, vessel of Somwvurn, 25& 
Nuvarflf^ri 1 3H 
N^yajiratfda, 55 
Nyoy.ittlr (judges), 46 j , 4i5. 431 

Odda-CviJByB). M: (- Or^) F SA8 
Oddas, 20b. 2Q6 
4ea, tes 

OM-tt^yAgfira. 407, 499 
Olai-eludum, 407 
Qliyar' 0 Naga tribe, 35 
Olugu, 53£ t 

Omkaradova, Iravolar, Et* 
ornk^eimdari, Hodden of U46 
Opou f comparison b 4f& ti . „ 

ftrattanan (Umttaym) Sorabbaiyar 
Agramahadf'Viyar or MnttepMBW- 

rattlyxr of THbhuvar^amal«*<l^viyar. 
100 

Oratti (ChinRic P u«,42» S^e UmlH 
Orissa H 308» 231 

OrtJ?ur(! U re^a Samuil (= Uroiyta). 
BS 

Ofcpi King. 307 Hajcndrai; victory 
over, 231 . tJ 

Oltakkiittur. 13. 

lift 137, 351: his F*ram on Vifcru- 
KafinfiO ™ 

nriMfe W9. *»■ ** ™dg* 

Ovadu-kfittar. th^ grand-son of 0(»- 
Icktiian (act up Swtuwati shrine), 
U7G 

Ouilinb, 543 

Pdbhuparru. plates of Saktivarmw, 
133 

PSOCUT, 423 
Pfidi-keppl', 5M 
Padaipparnt. 305 

Padai-vidu (uwp)- ™ 

Hodniyilar (the mOMMy). ET? 
psdAvikon^e Mannings Pattanirynr, 
111 

Pad a viva, I3ln 

p|^k5val (vittagn welch), 531-534 
^}dnU». 713 

ItoKiJ* of Bfc embaay tro£ tc 
Chinn. 317 t 313: BmmwiIW f 
the mnviman of a Cob w 

Buddhum by Kyamittlm of, 525 

Pahnnfl. 217 . ._ 

p^isaca, form of mArnatffr+ w 

e 100 


P&ki-nadu, cutup, lerad by the chkf uf 
Karu-kuft 178 k 45H 
Fu aiyun- Mi'f an■ 43 
4M* 507 

Fa alyarU. 227 h 44t? 

Pp In iy nntir-tJ jatYim. Yedavanim 
tl^rtyan, Ammtdysppan alias Annan 
p.iL]nvaL L aysin. 30S- 373 
Fa kam «pu|fi-P3iid ni, 01E 

Pofanpoin* 537, 019 

PaiemlwiPg, on the east const ol 
Suniulrn, 214-16 
Pflliyia I -niemurrav iir r *57 
Rdlavjmiccwitii, 25n 
PoUavas Lhc-tr itiacnpiions. 4; 1 m>, liV. 

464, 459, 4U, G& ^ . 

PalUvariiy nnpfcttm (TYb P- frjj£ ri P 
lion of the BiJh year of HajMhii^ja 
tl, dhv.ti-avd, 354-S05 366 . „. 

PiillavarayaJr of Kirtgd KulaUur, 
35S«50, 367. 371; (TinjtfojrrainMMio- 
UdaiyaJi* Pomminumbl). 373, 676 
FaltovBriL-iM. race, 114 

FiJtaruvny&r KsluppatorayMi ' ,r B *Vf*" 
rnltur, younger nrother of SeKKiisr, 
tno 

Pttlli (a revenue term), 572 
PulU (Jain or Buddhist lemple). 152, 
160, 65b, 657 

pallic-co-iidtiiTifc 316, *3-6'. 50a, 507, S&5 
F4jjp(p.>^aL 143. 153 r 453 
Piluv^iATHJyar dsk-FiAma, 135 p P- 
FdaottAi 1B7 

^liiv^ttiniyur Kand&n Ajiiudinlr t 
J22 

Pnluvetlafaiyic Ksndan Mar<*vnn, 

AdiEol, n feudatory of flajaiaia 1, 
187 

paluvur, 1B7 

PwnfiluA a Cum fortress. 19 
PdinpB, The, 322 
Pmiai, old Piinnai, 21u 
Pfincavmniudt'mv-dr,'. m Hsoumothan 
lseyil, 433 . r 

Fmcavnn MnhoiTevsyar, 

FtinilJkhAcair 662 
Pajuui, 50, 3®2 
p^nar, 70. 92 

Panco-gunKOT Fleet's kfenlific^tfon of 
its cflSifliittncB with Krishna m 
K udnl Sangam. .291 n 
Pancaimdftwiimalai, \S» 

Pancapallid part of MflivnidCQtfl, 

F^tivn n roadeviyur, wlfa of PiOniyor 
Solfl-Vallnbsde vfl. 25S1 
Pim^^n-Madeviyar, queen of 
Bojrmdra l, 259 

F^ncavsnmaraya, title of Rajendra L 
772: Mfthadflniknsyflfc-i ruled ou^r 
Gnngik and VengimRndalmms, 187 
Paneavai, the net, 40 
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t’lmdun, of the Ptriplui, 22 
FuiidunanuAiaiu. 212 , stiS, 3&2 
FaitditH Cola, tit]# of Rajcndra I 227, 
2S4u, 

Pap^jyim&ic-cua ani-ti'aJcfclria. 140; tltfc 
_tif Stindara Cn|a. J4j 
Pandi>'ujiaa-v£n-k^da^6ta-catiH, 
Wavai, IiTil 

PamrI3ykm-Udai-Jtfiniint tVins) Para- 
ke*ori 140 ( 148 

Pmdmm&L lk Campa: Routfaer'a 
idi^nlLflcation o( VAliippiiudufu, 
2A2n 

Pandya-ctda, the JLIrth ii-pataka Tami¬ 
li™ dvvoatBTcd the Boh vein coun¬ 
try, 250 

Pandya, country, 7 + 32: 196, 221-3. 345 
253 

Pftgdyo klundan ri, title of N&rs-dinhn 

n. m 

I^dya-kubnt&lca, tufa of Vlra-ra- 
jendra, 274 

Fiindya - ku] H i - Slu muks anjid rtlfca - 
tfokph^i -bhuja! title c[ Vim Somes- 

vam Sfoymlm, 432-433 

Findyfl-ktllAiani, title of Rujtfjrija J r 

136 

Patudym inscription^ 3 
Pflndp-rajBj royal ofRdjil, -tOO 
Pandy^, Tin 26. 163-171, 139; Kul. T& 
reconqttost of 310; bta war with 
P 311-13; 347; civil ww 354, 355, 
^ 359, 3O0 r 065-372. 276: Imperia¬ 
lism of th# F. afFeottd the Coins. 
377; F. war tinder Kul. IH r 373-306; 
invasion of Cob enuntry, 393-337; 
424-25, 428 429; Rnfimdn UVr wm 
against, 432-133, 435; Pandyan m- 
Smnaion, 437; 466, 662 
Fanes, £16 

Pdniomkical, -*63, 4G5 
Fin-mmhuTOrcr, 403 
Fanngl, 211, 215 

Pnnnari. the lord of Siruku^i; friend 
of KiElivabvim, 40, 77 
Fupphubm, a Port in Ramanita in the 
Tnl&mg country of Burma, 213, 21G. 
Sec Mnpappalam. 

Faradavmr, 79 
F&r.ricoei-a, 535 
Farakesari, m. 650 
F&rake^aripiiram, 503 
Far&fckama, -Ceylonese Prince slain In 
the Cob war, 251 -2 
PrirxikraijKihefau L of Celyon, 21fi; 311, 
2m m 367, m 369, 370, 371, 37fl h 33E P 
384 

Formic nuntiliahu U of Ceylon natfi 
aj).J, 420 

Parakkaruabahu, ally of 
Ko^-pemnjLigfl, f£3 


Pur^krnma Pandva 327; (of die civil 
wur), m 371, 378 
Fai-aman Majap3<Siy5r alba Muni it a- 
dbulan. conquered £Ttpuli-niidu an.I 
Piikmiiiu, 17S, 187 
Par fuiLL-a-v ara- varman 7, 105 
Pjjrjpa^il, 6 kg 
Peiivimi. 450 

Parm.ir,-^,, hostility bahnsm the W. 
Calukyas and the P. 175; their attack 
oE the W, Odukyas, 17B P 138 
Paranar, 33, 50 

Parandiir, record of Pnrthtvendra- 
vrnian, 150 

Purflnkomnjar, b Sangant poet* 25n 
Pariintaka, son of Viinimaittsan by 
Karrali, 153 

Ptmifiinko, title of Kul h 330 
P&rantdka 1, delay between roynl ode: 
of grant and Elmo of engraving, 3; 
nranuLUi, insa-iptJan of, P, I tin; date 
of Ins aee, fixed by KleLhorn, 111. 
113, 114; reign of F. 130-130; ntenE 
of the empire under 1 J . 120; Pan 
dyan war* 121--^; Ceylon war, f£4: 
&lli#3 of P. T 125; war with the 
Banns, 126; war with the Vai- 
dumbas. 157-8; policy of P„ 120; 
Haslrakula Invasion, 1 29-30; clo^e 
of nesgn K 133-34: 143, 142, 144; Mfl- 
dumikonda Pas-akfearl, 115; the 
Tinipfiflippd refers tn bLg conqu^ r ^ 
vt Madura and Him and la his 
covering the tampla of Nabmija 
with goldp 152, 185; Calm expan¬ 
sion up to Nellon* 178, 187, 200, 
345. 079, m, 466', 486, 489, 496- SOT, 
670; palrws of Venkata Madha™. 
author of Rg Vrda biMlwi, 607, 7^ r 
#05, 70S 

Parantaka-devB; thre# inscriptions of 
the ninth year* 16 Ltl 
P a rantsba It fSundnra Cdb) , 341, 
142, 1&3, 155, 3f». 171. 630, frlS 
Faranjotl—Mm TfrunUaiiwd a ^^ tlT ^" 
Jtrtai, G77 

FarBnLakm r)nj^6vc)i5, a tjtlc ^ 
Vikrarrui Kosarl showing his sub- 
ordinal I- relation to Pa mn taka. If. 
Sundmra Cola, 185 

Parantmkmi Kuadnvmi Pimttlymr, Ztt 
ParanLika-Pandya, oantenipomry of 
Vikraniflefilu, 321, 3G6 

Parontakun Sirlyav^Jfir of Koduasha- 
lur, hh expedidon to Ceylon and 
hL^ death, 154, 155 
P.iraNtttka Vlninai^yatija, Fjindyn 
king Aditya l\ eiMkioitiponiry! il^ 
120 

P.araaux-amm, 31. -m. 222 
Cartel, anrfent Parivi, 136 
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Porknelgdagrtr: nn Poyya Vilakkam, 

I fin* on origin of the name Gala, 

19. 70i on Uruporui 96 n, 

Fartvl h later capital of the Banja. 128 
Farthlvendra Aditta P&ramMi per¬ 
haps identical with Adltya II, 149 
Fartfii vendrsdliipLit] - Varmtto + 141 
ParthlvendrE Adilya Varrnnn, vEl-i 6 - 
roy o£ Tgndotm.indalam and a 
prince gf the royal family 148; 
p^rtluvvndra, a title of Adltyn II, 
149 

Forthivendra VnrrnaN, 140, I4Z r I47 t 
perhaps identical with Mitya or 
KarikaEa Fferakesari, 14B-4&S the 
dale of his Parandur record aw* 
cu.s»d, 150 - 51 , 355, I56 r 750, 437 
Fail, 367. 26& 

Patalipplra, 

FmU^padn-mMatthr T 499 
Peltudnk.'d. temples so, £93 
FaUinak-karrsm. 497, 504 

PdtlnwUm. (weaver#;), 594 
Papuan <-a P^t town), Cola 
capital. 22 

Pti ttlnap-pakk l- n>. one of the two 
fiarls of Puhnr, 82 

jPatjfnajjpfl^i 22 ; 33 5 on cnrly rural 
life, 05, 71. 73, SO. 82, 31H 
Fattkwvnr (fishermen). 655 fe 556 
pBltolol, 4CB. 470 
Pqf^np}i£(fu^ 54, ?4?n 
Faxtf*. 505 _+ _■■ 

Ptivanandi, author of Ifamul* 401 
Pedda-Tippar^mudrimL 343 
FcdekalJu, (Kumool dlst.}, 179, 1*W 
FCffu (Hemonna). 311 
Pegu, alleged coaqUftjt ky Kajon- 

dm t six zie 

Pennon ^18 . 

Penmonm (3. A.). 3.71 

Perak (-ancient Mcvillmhancum 

pSfeakra (« CidunihaniniV. KuL 
H, covered it with fl»l4 349 
Peraravad. 402 
Ftrfinriynr, . 

PtrEySl Mimivnlnr; 51 
Perils maiyor, 495 
Pcdplui (Wcr^ 

93 54 , 03 , on did 1 , rent types of Ip- 

dL ^ip* *5; »„ ** #t 

centre of cotton stufta, 88 , 4^ 
Persya-nattor, 490 _ „ 

Pt'fi pfl-Pa nTnflin of SckkdJir, IX 51* 
si; 105. lOffi &&* 655, GOT, P4-67X 
OTS, 717, T1X 755, 753 
Ftfiyu-Vtafln H1V+ 6 S 1 

FenunbarTap -Fuh ynr Nambl, atithm 

of TiruvTfrfyAifef Puffowm, 671. 

077 

Person Gull. Tho, 459 


Pexnmakkoh 502 

Western Gan^n king, 
129 

Fcrumanadiualu, UUe of KuL L 330 
Ferumansifnlii, 373, sue Fallavarnyar, 
PervanL^nflptwkfL tile Mgf Pima mun- 
try, 139 

Pentm b^Tiarr:. :^jiadn . S3 
Ferum Tiruml Vilavan, who died at 
TCurappallL 49 

P^nmarkiSLi, of RuiRffOyom fame, 49 
Perundaram <=.nobles), I4G, 1G0„ 187 r 
139; 455, 4fB 

Fcruudevatiar, anther of BftSmfei- 
yettftf, M2 

F^ns-ndfivsnar, hi- rr-mmehtney on 
ViraidIfXPTm 082. fi© 

Ferandinai, abnormal love, 64, 55 
Fenifipudat, the Tamil version of the 
Hfhrtt^kefhd, 665 
Fenm-gurl fSafaha L 503 
Fcrungurlmahjisabhni, 502 
Penivoludl, Faniya whtf died at VoTh- 
yansb'ilam, 49 
Puru-virar-killL 66n 
Foutin^er, chart of. 83 
Pli.mrang Pfinduranga - Vnlmp- 

pandurul. 24^n. 

FhlEip of Moccdom, 1B3 
Fldorttalni, rendered help to Kaci- 
kwla, 5tn. 

Pi]inkyiii # l a term applied to junior 
mvinbDts of the loyal family, UZ 
Fln^afam, vn old h-xteon. 218 
PlpSlikesvam, The. temple of Tlm- 
verumbiyur (T. poly), 708 
Plnidigangnr-YaJjinadu. 172 
Filhapurom grants, 288 
Fitimpurnm inscription of MALlapa- 
dcvQ. 

Pitl^puram Flatus of Ylrm tod-i, 319, 
220 

Pittftn ISiva). 475 

PSJny, the elder. 21; mi Indo-Romaii 
trade, 8$ 

Pcudiya mountains, w 
PodaylL common place, germ of n 
tiopular asiitmihly, 79: mouiJtaln. 312 
Felormaniva, oarKnl of Ceylon under 
the C£]u< 173, 290, 310; renamed 
Viiayamjapura T 311. 315, 567 
Pms-kalanju^ 5G0; <P- MitlC os Ka- 
UnjuL 561 

Fon- millgo it-tnhjina title of 

Stmdara C 8 K 15B, 187 
Ponmukhnl-L Tbe, 2^2 
Pennomaravstl, r" r,h t at. 387 
Poirni (Knveri), p 3 
Pnnponappina-lJ v, B L ? rLI - image set up at 
Kugaivuf, 

Pgapwappins Mn^ademn, -101 
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Pori-prn-flppjimn, a MaTaiyumen of 
K%w r 405 

Ponperri, Baddhamitra, ehicftoin a£ r 
275 

Pen - vurmun (gpM-comjnJitee), -3 C+6 
Fdrrtppahrvdzd, 3 thon work of 100 

lines. €80 

P&rukinl (arElialpnkBra) * GS3 
Pomiutr ?0 T S3 P SO 

Porta ik - h i>p per LU:tir-Ki! Li, yj 
Fottappi, king of; killed by Vir-aru- 
jennra, 2 <h 

FfrttdppL, nn the FulLuripei T.iIulj. 

Cuddapah dials, m 400 
Poitappico!fl t flludburrinLiko, thr first 
ruler among the Telutfu-Codos. '137 
Fottiynr. 45. 40 h IQ 
Fcn-kan (Pagan) . 31? 

Poygei (yar), author of Ka[ai:dV 
same us Poygauilv&r. 51. 52 74, EH 
Poyyijtnoli Fuluvar 874 
Pml shiiik h tfi school Miinam_di r GS£ 
Prvboill ^ -Crmd nidci yn t 239n + G4I 
PrAdhanis, 39£ 

Ptajap.ityii farm of Aryan marriage, 
65 

Framhan;im< 70$ 

Prapanna-Q&yatrit £81 

Prayogavh^kam, 584 
PtithvJpntl tj HasticnallDi. 8. 110 , IH. 
115 f 121. 125-29, same as Parlhimi- 
dra7, m 

PrUiivlpati, Gangs king, U0. 113 
PrthlvS Valkbb, ^ title of Punya- 

k'.imala, 104 

P^itlpOtSynr* ion *.4 MonuTLaraiyarj 
(^Pflhvipntl H. son of Morn- 
aimhn), 114; see Frihvtpuli IL 
ProLa of Amuimkonda K^knirya 
chief, 329, 388 

Ptolemy, B; r*n the C6]b country. 22- 
3, 54 p 85, Tkiitok, 21 ft 
lhid3 Animi PiriAri. wife ol ArUcula 
KowS tifcd dau^htor of Teniuvaii 
5*Hgo VcjAr, 125 
Fudoliyomso, 430 
Puriuppokkiim, 40? 

Pugalaoeola-Ti5yftni5r. IftS 
Pugalendl. G73, 884 
Ptigai idpp.i,vnra^HJvd Lin H Udayi^r Uu^a- 
rajir; Vlra-^ibr, the mb dI + ISy 
Puhiir T 22, 30, 31. 30. 78, 73. as 
described in Sangom lltirratun, the 
great emporium of the kingdom, 
80-82; rowi of boot.-; in the port of, 

P r 86, 1>5- See Kaveflpaijiam, 
Pulaiceerh 389 

Pulniyaa, a low of people. SB 
Pidakcxtn. CAlukyon lender killed at 
Koppam. 25T 
Pulakeein IT. 105 


FtjlEUHlirvagars* 200, 250, 271, occupa¬ 
tion by VijayabAhu, 'iM. 315 
Puligeie* (300)* Z5ti 
PuflaiTur Hyirnyanar, 40 
Pvy.irlur: described sta a Kadakiimj- 
nitgur or cam eminent city. 253, 251 
Pungimur, 125 
Pwifif-uyil. Nfiimbj. 884 
Pnnjaip Siva temple al r 704, 7: s 7.15 
Funjnrrur, OS 
Puny a’ku mora, 38. 103. 1W4 
Puramalal-ntidii, &U4 
Ptirambadi (outer city). 44f). 4$l 
PurofnO-ndstfiru. 37, 43. 50 51, 34 
57 -COtl 72. 65, 32, 95-9®*. 
Pur^nttika 135 

Ptinifale^ns. u commentaiy by Kuw' 
liliisuka. 089 

PQrvurjr^nm (— Furvurari f a i southern 
Ko^dn country ) T 223. 292 
PinvTi de-Jilin. Gangtii. unti KiLdnrNJV 

cdmiuered by Eajctidru G81a, 223. 
240 

Purea-PhJi||fuiii t nlcr of PajadhirH^'s 
nativity, 259 

Pumvu-varl, 487 ; (P r VsidpiiOilagmii ^ 
4E9 k 504 

Pu ravuvan- tinask- k aliun, 487, 409 
Purmajantinaik-knJMtuk kankanJ. 

487 

Purvucaram. 509 
JPu^pflbOdhlMf, 722 
Pu^peka, elephant. 284 


Qab fvt Kisti; entrepot of Indian 
trade, 800 

Qtie^tlcnt* 0 / Kinji Mi-lnds menij(^^ 
Kflla Pnltaru^ 23 
Qnlkm. Ku-lin 9. 19, 364 


Eacamalln. 133 

ftEidha 6=Lad 0f p^ n fl f Bpr^j) 305 
Peichur donb. ]*J7, ISA, s 372 
Rajn-drc.hflni fin), 427, -180 
E&jadhiraja [. iloiS-1054)| up pointed 
yuvaraja by Hujendra I, 135-197. 
2E1-226, 22ft h inflicting a ^tidied nL!id 
Wrbnroujs in&ull i>n the Calukya^ 
^24; Kb reign 245-3G0: hb Prsisaatis. 
2i7- P ^-l8; hL Ceylon uvur, 249-53; 
seemed Ciiiukywri war, £54-58; tall* 
of Annlinerrunjimij his mkenSr 
titles and feudalories, 258-59. 3^3, 
ZO&t perfrirmeti a'jvami'dhu. 45U (hip 
gurudfiv-a), 152, 538. 531 T S58, 562, 
m 597, CIS. KIEV m. 831 
Hajadhirala IT 351; PiilTavnrayanpet- 
lai Inscription of R. fc A54-60: ilwtP 
of his accession dlicisved, ”00; his 
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reiUn t 363-375; Ids 365. 

Pnadyan civil wur, 3CVS-3TZ; e*Lcnt 
of etnpititles feu ?'‘: or ’S?> 

372-73, 315, 876, 4H 473, 490, 55b, 
RIO. 022 

RqindityO, Adityns gtandssn, lU‘u. 
u \jq colled KbdiinrfnriLmjL, Par-ut- 
lake’s eldest son; lost his life in 
die war with the Rastrakutui, 121: 
|k irt in resisting the wwoston cl, 
Kr?na III. 123-134, 141. Il l, 643 
Rajagnmhhlra, title of VLrarojendir.i, 
272, title of Rfijiirfija H. 353; Anju- 
kiifcpiijnad^lvan* 370 
RajiguTUS. 452 

ffrijafceiari— measure ► 66k w. 623 

Raiakeasrivtirman, aOS. 561. m 
RajakknUunnhiran. (Utte of KuL 

39T. 

Rajakuikioro, titk, w 

Rig aniahendra-deva p Kajyitt'^irl, ace. 

before Vinara|<uuira. Liius&d Aha- 
vBKwlLi t.> turn hia back; probably 
sqn ol Hajendns If. 24<J, 247; Eujoi- 
d*;«salan, 201; hdr-apparent o 1<W 
SS3 P 2G4, 255. k£s gifts to Snrnnflam 
temple; W revenue ns^-ntfflt in 
fCeUim ciS f j t “iindu: hk quwfl Loko 
MabdfiVi. 2&G- 
Re jamahendran-liruvldi* 369 

lajarattrt©n^a P title of Rajnraja l f 
IBB 

KajimiAyan, Western CaluStyan genf- 

HuianikirJiyann^ n &tuabuimmyap 35d 
ftajapiirn, capital of Ikstp i\ 12 miles 
N, W ol Jagadrslpsfr, 20fl 
Rjijapura, PLni« r on Chiudciko family, 

2DS l , 

BfljDrvja I (BBS-1014). initialed tlio 
pnlclLce nf engraving on stun* an 
account of the toading events M 
Ilxr- reign, 4; Ceylon type coins 
appear, Ll; canqutwft m Vengi, IQU; 
doom for four decade* before ms 
Ice, 12V 137. 140, 142. 147, 1«. 
hulit n Palllpfldai 1° Artoijftya, 153, 
156, 157, 158, 180. reign, 16^-193; 

hla ace., star of nativity KntaUtisak, 

his rfiprn n great eroch. 1(58; Kerala 
wor tuid " w ofSahwt the 
IPfl-TO; his southern campaign, 1*0- 
1; hLs Invasion of Ceylon, 172-3; 
etintiajftii ol Gan^a country; JJ4; 
war with the W. Caluky«V 175- 
178; conquest of Vetjgt. 1 1 9-82; 
cwtutiest of (he Maldives, and 
ftulnndm TOftde yuvaraja, 183;, the 
Tflnfm temple.183-4; his adnunb;- 
iMticn and nUftotts pnl«>'- r*?- 
titles and family, !8fi; lib "IW* 


uitd fcndatOfivS, IST-lMi 1M, If®. 
202. 208, 214; first Coin nuaswn “ 
the Sung dynasty, 219; -iJ*. -31 
243m the real founder of the Cota 
umpire, 245, 2B5, 313. 318, 321, J2a, 
353; lua Byzantine royalty, 44i-'j48, 
449 456 452, 453 . 454. 455, 45G. 458, 
S K 475: 430, 489. 497. SQ4. 

522, 525. BS7, 523, 530. 534. 533, 539, 
550. 553, 555. 581, 599; (mlulDR to 
Chinaj. 095, 61B, 6^2. 830; 0«id»P» 
Nambi Andar Nomhi was h» iw- 
toraporory), S37, 839; (state of Sai- 
visnO 042; (his toleration). »44, 
ftM. CTB. 632. 095. m. 697. 70S. 710, 
721 726. 733 . 736 ^ „ 

Raiar aj a, Eiiatt-m tlanjpi, or KMtoBo 
kina. 209. 323- 2Li5. 406 

Knlaraia L Kun-tidra, Esstont Calu- 
kya tang. 223. 280. 284. 205. 296, 287, 
369 

Rajarnfa u hi (in, 14; 270n; lus 
feign, 351-4; pcartftil reign, Ws 
PrAs^tl^ his qye^pa, 351: cident nf 1 
cjupire; growing weakness ut tbf> 
central ggvt b a52^ hi* cnpiliii. ttMJtc 
hij feudfltod&v ^53; hisr -iiicCMor 

Raj&dhircjhp a granden of Vik- 
ramn Cn\^ ^ 35C. 3jg- 
zw- SO, 372, 373. m, 3K f 406. 450 P 
5&5 fc Cflfi, 717 

R^jnraja IH, the tribulation* and relief 
of, S: 7, 391, 407; his act. :tnd rak- 
tiuil tn Xul. lll r 417: hii FnffilStu. 
417-IB: eptreh of j|TWl political 
changes in South Lidia, 4iS; dis¬ 
turbances ufld CfltiBicU, 413: Pfln“ 
d yan invasion, 421; KoppcrUfijLiga & 
part in ihe overthns^ of 
power, 42^23; dd^sii of the P 041 - 

dy M by ihe Hoysi.htt. 124; disgtfer 
and w^rik govcrumenL, 
jaLi influences sn country, 426: 
hia feudatories 42£S-S0: 13k 452* 

m 4^5, 436, 457. ^50, ’7S, 5W. 501 
5^2 560, 565. 715 

Ha k rai a Br jhmadh irajn, rule r of 
(7000 k 2^3 

He,] nrak-Catun^cdjnL iiogalnm 1 En tui- 
yiram), 630 

Euprajidcuu, Cera, 301 _ 

RflkrajatlLvan aliui Adivajnnn of 
Tiagu d ur, 406 

Tt ft jam 3 u dr van (alias Panpr, rappina 

Riijnrhjn K 5 tavar»ya» ^ K *^f l 
tSisdl - mCgan - mane - vnlnp-pc™- 

mSJ, utUs Vintlai-ksJid.i-penJJitBl, 

Rjtj.ua i q Karfcudi-rnaraya, 370 

R&jArmja-madfti. 614, 61B 
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gold coins of the 
Vengi Kingdom, aju 
Rpj-unja Mahanijen altar. Seminati 
Kura van Ubgidnudan, 18S 
RBiamja-tmummwil Coda* son of 
Kufattungt 1, made Viceroy of 
Venjd. 2£S 3^, 319 
ififljd riT^riti ^cjjru, 614; (stone iLavcl for 
weighing. at Tiruvarur)* 820 
Rajamjapiara (XbUcad), 327 
R a Jara jo p ^ pe rumbiiHi, a Bo ddhiat 

Yihani pi Negapaiam huSli by the 
Kln^ of Kadfiftcm, 3IB 
Ka}arajap-pGnt-mrnviy®m> 555 
Rajiira|apur.ii, new rrume of Mahal inh.i 
or M&ntotfl, 173 

RHjarajapumnK (Dodupurum), 643 
ftfljurtf j a—* <5 E ct rt -1 i Li^. lmi Kutotlunga 
£Ti work In CSdamWam, 348; on 
the tittes of Rajor^jn H r 553 
f?n, 1 i<t™ifl-ri;a i yafn 1 

E.ijiLFiijondrB* tltJ^ of VirarnjendrH, 
£?4 

Jfaj'iritjc^VM, temple nt MatmUitbu 
173 

Ralamjosvarum, temple built by T^np- 
rain I, at Tonjare, fi p 158 T 173/175. 
183 « 3fM p 382; (of Dar^urumi, 399 
448 P G53-6H G7B 

IfajiiraJrmiarp-^ifT/iam, n drama 6S3 
R&jarattha fNnrtbera part of Ceylon j, 
173, 2M, 3|fl 

Kajarimha, Ofem Kinp, 203 
Rajuaiinhik, Pfrldyn King, his exile at 
the hands of Farontaku, lit: 122-124. 
200 

Pandyii, m 

Hijflgj-eyn, title of Tt-ijrtraja I, lftfl 
nsjasrayn, title ol Vlrnrajirndri 27 i 
Ksjjuraya, p!a« ut Tan jaw. -(BO 
Rajairaya-CntufvcdiinBrtp.'ilLim, W9 
Reinstsndatl. daughter a# the Cola 
King Rajrndrii Cola and uliii'i 
quwm of Rrffnffljji, cuLem Giimui. 
tuler, ZSB, 322 
Rajrtit'iiin, 599 

Rajiiuftlvqdharji Sri Ssmanfe), mv(JV 

jgj iHj* mT1 * uf Kadn,fim « 

I’ i5n, Si, 124, IT,. 

lea, wo. as crown pj-iaeo, hi* 
southern t-j/npgijpi, and then Malta, 
dundafiayakii of (ho Veugi and 
GangamandnSaa, 172; 173, hfs rapturt 
M Manyakheto, Uu? Cptukyon eapi- 
IbI, 278; his Rattopinli Invasion in ih* 
tune of Rajaraja I. ITS: made Tuva- 
r * in 1W2 ajx,, IS3- confirmed the 
j^rnnf qf AiiaimangaW by hh 
faUw r, 285; Iflfl, reign. 134-244. 
wsGessitm of R: .md ^tinfea* 

tion of his Empire, IfM; Ms Pruutt^ 


195^ Rajadhiroiai Tuvarnja, 12G; 
scwly conquest, luY-Sj Coylon war, 
I a^-200; Kerala war, 2Q1] Cota- 
Fandya Viceroy hl Madura and 
dwle of appointment 203; the 
Culukyui war, 3M-5; the 
e.^pediuon, capture uf 

rsik o l fi/i m, Mnduvftl^BQfiudfi^am, 
NuiiumaLkkonam, Paoeapilli. Mi- 
simidqaBnit Odrl.i eouniry, SnuilWni 
Kosuila and mror .igqinst D^Pid^- 
biiukti 1 203; G^n^ ; ■ tscmip^i^n his- 
toricul, 2051; it*, rfl^ats, 310; tho 
Kadurmn campol^n, 211-2Q: unity 
of tliq above ^“rnipaiirn, 214; Sri 
Vi.in.yi! f— P+d«nbang in Sumairi'): 
other tdentificiiiions, 215-11; inlet- 
course Lelwqqn ihe Eastern laiflnds 
and S. India* ernhsaaies. from Coin 
Kings lo C liia g, 219-20; remaining 
yejiirs of reign net pescefuJ- £-1; 
iupprqsssJciTi of iLy l-qbvlliuns in Ihe 
Fouih by Rfijadliirtijy. 223; [aijlijness 
of Coin Imperloiisto; Ceylon Inva¬ 
sion 223; war Against Colukju 
Abnvamallfl, 234 the doling years, n 
splendid period, 235; FeudatoriL’s. 
221; Birudajt: hU new capital Gan^u- 
puri. 227; his queens, 220; note on 
Mulaipuli^ 220-33; Gangaikond^ 4 
eolupilrain + a IBth cent description 
<I04B5> 234-35; the Victorious t^jer- 
bfmner carried into the norsb, 
2t5, 217 P deportation of Mrilrindn V, 
and annexation of Ilamandolmn. 
240-50; 372, 285, joy at "the birth uf 
Print* KulDttunga, 203; 31B r 40ff, 

449. 453 r 453* 455. m 459, 4GG, *M r 
509, 540, 551, 573. 575, 556, 599. m 
(mission to Clsitm) 621, 

623; endows College ut Ennayinm. 
63O-031; (perhaps contcmpurnty 
with Nynabi Andai- NiOnbi)* 6^7; 
m> 642, m , 595. 6931 711 717. 73G 
Rajencira n (10^-G4j p 223^ ^8. crown¬ 
ed himself on the Hold of Koppem* 
246 nnd 247 , 24B. 255.. 254, 256-5£, 
hi? reign, 260-266; his Praei m* 266: 
hh part at Koppam. 261; fentdc 
Mudnkkam Siime as Kudal San^nni? 
2G2; clfiM* of hij reagn and his fpada- 
torl^ 267, 276, 495, 473. 4J7- 

5S6 

Ro?endra U r Cnlukya-eola KuJottun;^ 

I. 245, 205; 385-362. 325, 336 

Rujendra TIT, 4G0 P 407 ; reqc^plsed ** 
heir apparent 426, 431; Ms siic^- 
w -'i. 432-33; oUlonce with Coda 

Tthka, 433: Vkiory over the VItb 
R nkisaas of Ulfarn Lonk-i, 434; 
Krmel not neeovored. 435; relations 
with the Hoyjtaliis,, 435; final cop- 
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quest of Cola power by JlUv^rmui 
bundaru Pandya I, 437; end of Ms 
reign, 43l48 K 468, BIG. 6I&, 713 
Rajcndni Cado, son of Gonkn II. 323; 

a$? 

Rajendirfl-ctiltj Rojakesari, a spurious 
Ezascrlptkua of, 7, SGI. 5&5 
ftfljetidm-Penitritai, ^ 

Rajend rapmam, 655 
Kaaendrajiimhn, till* of Rajaiaja I, 

m 

Hajendni-sola Brahmam&rliyan aitan 
Senapati Sr1 Kr^nan Ra:n*in of 
Amiinku^it mentioned m the larger 
Leyden wtmiI, 109 

Eujcndru-sula MiLvidl-varmrajan* a 
throne in G LL^ukon Ja -solnpuram. 

m 

Rftj mid radian aicdai, 614 
Rajendrasolaii (Keraku) slimr 
NHndrimjaiU 375 

HaJendrajTolap-r-orfy.i-nti of 
I 1 ungamii j ( , 5B3 

Bujendra-foEnp-perwnballi {a Bud¬ 
dhist VlJuira built o£ Kcgupofofn by 
the King ul Kadarmu), 310 

Riijf[iJrit-'^>!ij MtiViili'VLinriraynf, an 

official under RfljudhErdja I. 366 
Rajt^a. lord of Vengi (Kulfittun^a l) p 
SomcsvaKt combined with him 
against VLkrftmadjtyo VI, 234: 298, 
m 335n 

ILrik>asa, a fenn of marrw^v. 61 
EomrLgha^a (= fcfeiakudam) Princi¬ 
pality round Mt; B121 or Mu$aku 
hill, 222, 2S3 
Rrimagramu, 333 
,Humana tha* HpysaM, Jl$3, 637 
H Rimma than koyif, 153 
Ramunno (deca). the l^bdag countsy 
of Burma, 213; 215' 331 
Ramanuja. 13, hte persecution con¬ 
nected with the extinction of ihe 
direct line of the Colas, 395. 290 h 
207. m&> 653 (fwraccuiiyri of), £44- 
545. G4B. 501 

JUinAivjiiMJ*VU vision tor 
expounding! r 629, f^L G40 

iiiH wjnitajii -m±rwfwldm 6631-082 

ildmSyftttfl Hi Mb 0£9, 631 1 ^1; 

fKiiiubnifs), 679, 671-672; scenes of, 
735 

Rnniesvaram, HFl march to 

132. 156; 327, 366. 384. 125 
RiknabhimE-mangalam. 565 
Ranatfapuzidi: grant of Vlmaladitym, 
2JG 

Banasum. Rajendm tfs general cap¬ 
tured ihe tnesasurea of. 207-9; 233 
HmgKttlbir Lord. 306, 256 
iittnganiHhri temple at Srtnmgam. (its 
fifth wall, fl temple of Bamfs. etc.. 


built by Vikrumn Cola). 34S; 630; 
Tirumai^ofe pari b its conslriu.-- 
tied, 656 

Ro 3 1 T fikV6..T J 10 p 100, 113. 114, 129, K. 
Invasion of Cola empire, 131-34; 152, 
156, 153, IBS, their di^ppt; italics 
about 372 a,d, 175; 173. 10 H and no 
evidence of their rule over Maga- 
dhn. 229. 447 r 467 

fti^lrahufo ( inroad), 6M, 641 

RathaJcdroji 527 

Ratpipadi 7^ lakh country, captured 
by Rajarajft, 175 and RajoodrrLs in¬ 
vasion. I7fi; the ancestral territory 
of the W. Caluky;u3, 176; invasion by 
H&jendxa I, 197, 295, 200; 226, 356. 
260, 272- See Trull apadi, Battapodl, 
attempt to extern l C5(n-emplre Into 
R given Up, 361 

Rattle, m 

Ravi-<(•¥», dandanuyaka. 433 

RavikuJfltnanikyn, tule of 
R:imraja I, 180 

H»vU b rfamtl ljj ppu, Mu t osimho i crimp 
at, 434 

Tv r - v e df.;i: RWL&ya rvf VnnkatA r-ladhuv^ 

637 

RciicidiJ. Telusu Cati counlry. 101; 
genenlogy of K. Colas. 100; 164, 105, 
m, i27 

Revnki. sister of Kyas* XIL 133 

Rohiina. hill country S. E. u£ Ceylqnt 
124, Muhindn V. look refuge here, 
173; independent el the Tamil Fro- 
vlnee nnd ruled by Vikramnbphu I r 
200, 256. 251, 253. 271: freed by Kltfi* 


310 

Roman cotns (fmtb nfj, 10, 56 
^ffkamiidoyo of Jtna Korwi, C56 
Rudranudicyvoras, 400 
Hudran^sjmrtiifit'. KadJyaHar, 7S, 86 
Rum (Bymtlum) . 460 

Ruiravat^™, ^0, 606 

Ryall plotes of Vimypditya VII, 216, 
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SnbZta, 477, 450, 492-493. ccmstUulion 
and working of t£M-$G0, 504, 505; 
Proccdiuv 506-5fl7, 5flfl-511 a 513, 514. 
027, 529, S3A. &15 
S'abhrtip-prtdu, 536 
SahfwJfl IM, 602 

SabhTiv5n3yogam (IochI cases). SO-2, 
524 

SMftm* 455 

5ddeflopai , HmdEh.ii; work fll Kflmoan, 
672 

^bdalyam, feslivnl. 171 
^ft^w iyun putr^Fi of lCamMui, 671, C72 
^adjforusi^ya (Pupil nf sisr ffurusl 687 
SahyadtHi ^lountain, 113. 115- 303 
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SaJjendi B King, tSS; build* Ciidntnanl- 

V lhiim, 21& 

SaiViis, the WO, W3. m. Saivr. Sid- 
dhntiia SusEnLV fiTfi-fiSO 
gntofl pgHbMya or Juriu^iYucfirya, 680 
Suva StddhinLa* GftH 

M, «2, «3. 635, KB, ©7, 
639, (541, (stmi; fti s, under Raja- 
i^ja I). 312, 647: literature ol Tori I i 
3, fe77-f.R0 

Soiyyi tnmintain. m 
SaSi era, B 

Dikaia-btiiiKiTin^rayu. title of Vim- 
rajendra, 274 


■S^gniniQ -VIJfly ottujfign- VarnLin, 

King of K^ddraai, 2H; a xuccbjui 
^^^^vU^yolt^nae-VannflJi 1 ZD: 

&mkkru n 643Z 

Snakmn, chMftdi. of PuduvaE, 6fi£ 
^mk^THpp^iy^r, 4gy 
^oiikajuffoLan, 376 
&mkflTBi&kn UId, 87Q 
^cm/cflrpa-aCrafcarflKtriiai 6B0 

sanulu, 43ti 

SaptanipUrgaL Sri. -shrines of, 846 
Saptapdi, 30 

SAradtitoimya, of ilAaivt Prak&Ati, 689 
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292, 293 
Sakkasctippati, 121. 133 
SaJctlbhnilro, 637 

Saktlwuinan L Eastern Calukyn ISO 
war with Codo Rhlmn; hb e*ilc pud 
fntmtloo, lffi + 1B2 
Suktivarnion If. E. Cnltikya 286 287 
280 

^ky^rabita of Orbaa, 325 
^lahbogn, 570, 571 
^5Iai s 170, 174. 313, 4W 
SilsynnEi^sixBgtartioni), 503 
Samantos, 143, 226, 368 
Sairumta Bhoja + 415 
fi&manluyciu, taken to be the founder 
nf the &™ dynasty, £10 
Samaritan Adiy iman/400 
Sanuirakfr&aH title. 454 
Samfeanar knyil. 371 
Sumbandar, 52, 185, 636, 637, 
fin OB S. 

Ssmbuiajn, 434, 435 
EambiiYarayn-i. The, ol the Songcni 
family. 347, 3T7&, 401, 430 
SflJTLUdrngypta, 104 
Samudr.n CkjpoyyiidimdMiiiiyaka 423 
424, 4218 

Sanday&n Tlmvhytm, Vaidumk, chief 

conquered by Farmrtaka l + 127 
Snndmiattlvu, 201, 202 
Sandu-vigrfliiflin. 472 
San-fo-lm ( = Che-U-fa-«h c , 

Sri Vijayat, 214 215, 217, 21B. 317 
Sangam pgn H 2, 3, B, 11, Cola Kings of 
the Skntfam, age 31; 40, 4ft, 55, 63-90, 
100-109; 447„ 45L 453, S02, G66 667 
868 

Sangamaroj-i. 376 

SantrappaS, Somesvarq's queen captur¬ 
ed hy the Col* Rujcrvdra IT, *57 
Snngmmayya, 22 3 

Sangnra, made of single lo&t 

bound together, S5 
SafigDi-ECanadaravn, 252 
Simgraina Haghava. tffje ul 
Ffiruniaka I, is 
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Sariradaridam (Corporal Ftmishmeni). 
511 

Sarvaicfeftsu-pygi, UUe of 
Vimtiv^rdh.ina-Vilpvaditvn, £37 
Sarralnk^mya (tilk of Ku! 1), 330 
Sun^aJfjkajirayfi Sri Vknu Vurdhnir;. 
Maharaja alios Cofykyo Vijayudltya 
Vikkiyanna, £03 
SarpfiTiukraifluisir, 687 
S&rvu Siva + ri fa-guru of Rajendrn I. 
433: 642 

&Hhakopp (plias NammUvarL 639 r 
672 

Sa n, 01-2, 553-554 
Satiyeputa, Z1 

Sati-u-hhayaulfarnt-lerindaveJam. 451 
Salsaham country, 330 

^itta-finrkpiiM, 4^ 

SattamangaTain, 493 

Sat tan, author of 38 

Sattandalyir, 5ft 

Sattaysiwol, queen of Som csvpra 
captured hy iht- Coin King, 257 
'ib'ata^djudkii Suirqjf. Pcnvifilon for ihc 
study of H 851 

Satyasruysp W. Calukya, King, hk 
necc^ion and war with Rajwriijft I- 
17S; the klaycr of the Tamils he 
rolled fenck the tide of Cola Iuvb- 
siom 176, 177-8 f fight with R^ndr*! 

L W-$ 

SaEi/atiacufeqj, the 595 
^iivi-inuvap-pfirSdts. 6 
Savers, 31 £ 313 

SekJciLVn Afninaiygppn Pamiatnlca- 

devin alias Karikuksok Biilkvs- 
rfiyan, 676 

Sikkimr, 12, 51, 53, 106, m 474, 175i 
hut account of Adanur, 5B8-i63i 
655, 672; hk life and work, H74- 
rre, 717. 718 

Si'kJiil&f jVJi/fltt(ir Puraflcm, Say TTini- 

pati ^jvajcaryii, 674 
SfllHimgar fnow Piiuiiyur In 
vulli dist), Nambi'a birth pl^cc, 677 
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Sembiyan, applied tu the kins who 
rescued ihi? dove from the falcon, 
20, 31; Raimdblra (Panriya) as¬ 
sumed the title of, 103 
Sembiyun Mulutdovi (Tj-), 453, 3tK J 
Sembiyan-maliadcviyar, queen 
Gandaraditya and mu liter ol Ut- 

tein» C©|a, 142, 152; village bearing 
her Eutitte, ICO-169, 187,455, Hi. 643 
Sembiyoo Tamila-Vcl. title bestowed 
on Vikkl-Annsn. 115 

Scinbon (ted paid}, $20 
Seinponmarl (Rwnriiid dist.i battle 
of, 313 

Sene, Benapaii of MaMnde IV. Ia4 

Sena dynasty. 810 

Sen&patu, 458, 4B3 

s^ridan Dtedkaratn, 6S5 

&ongunan. 52, 53, 55, 72; see KaC- 

347, 573. 375, -101 

Scnijunder. CCS 

Senjiyur, 347 

s fS 8?3 , &», *'»'• M w ”- 

m 

Sernkft {Cera). 3A1 
Scnrmdisvi (Tin ) . 455 
Rpriiman Fmm*a) + UI6 
Sorts f= words) numtd after W* 
titles of the king Etfd o^f 
of the royrd family, lB®r 13&p 
gods of, 646 
ifemppSli-yerifidii, 48 
H^toeiml-KBhiii(?4hT 3* 

Srurt&s. The, W 

SeroMavalar. r 

IjCjVe ri Thet natar- 

-jlj ^4$ 

Sevur, battle of, Adilya II s i>> lr t * n > 
151. 153-1; 404 ** Cevur 
Shi-lo-la-eha ytn-to-lo-diu-b. Sr* 
Rnj;i Indra Cola; 2nd mUaitin to 
China in 1033 aj», 419. 

Phiyali (Tj->. 427 

Shelingur rock inscription, 125, I-w 
Sho-pa (Java), 219 
Sian0-/i* penud “™ . . , w 

Sibi. Co|a legend of the dove, 8. 20, 

tH) 

SiddhftliiigpmiMJM (S.A^)r 

StddhAnla Ramtiam, 30| 

Sjddhonta Saratwilf at TirSI^^M Siva, 
M2 

Siddh&nto $troma®% 6Z3 

Stddhi (1000), Eidh&ut efflmtry 101 

SihflW 311, 314 

S^ijppirifikfflfTinri, Z r 3L r 30* 54, 64. &n 
kiiliis and oytim& T GO, 77, 7®. 30. 30, 

y4, &S, m, m 

fcdiivift mother of KopfHamcDtngfl. w* 

C. iol 


Simhalas, 163, 2^53 

Simh&vlBiu, 100. evuejuer* Cola 
country r 105 

Simhnvb^riy (Rett&dll Cfihis) + 103 
Sinmkkiici of Arairnr, G74 
aip*1iiy_ uii-‘d the Ugcc-cxeat h 20 
£md*n the eponymous unctMor of the 
Nagas, 30 

irs.iddmaPLi, 608-837 
SindavaEii (1000)“, 255, 25B 

Sindhu-yuipiiuiLiarn dtsa, identified 
by KullZfath with iho land between 
the Ki!*hn.T and Godavari* 320 
SingulAJttiikii, Utk of Bft|arnjs 1, 133 
SuigtiUs. H2 
Sin^Eiivan, 3BO 

Sin&m. tJu. king of warlike ^oaalM, 
963 

glngarvam. 307, 3CH 
StngLina r?andmiiya]Mi 1 43-1 
ELnEunua l„ 2^, 50f __ + „ 

Sinjuutianrtur Plates, 105, Itl. 

Siupull nadu^ 450 
Slruf, t5B p 4B0, &CH-G05 
Six - rvi ri_n.Ltcu.r. 510 
^irnyiimir, 4-G0 
Sinidanam, 455. -ifft. 46 S 

liSSS.-, 11 w. i-«» 

Ceylvii war, 154 
Sirukudl. 40 
£frukulAttiuV 137 

-nndu, 12»: i-OuClUftred 

by the €titef of Kur i<-ku^tfc 178 
Slttaimsivlisnlf 738, 737 
SiiU, 2&8 

Siva-brenlinuinii^^ 427, 4&H r 

*£ivii Dflvalc- th^ Siva lemptc ia 

PuIoaiuuuw^, 173 
.ifUsanF^a 04-1 
^[v.-j-dfohion. 127, 4711 

commonUry by 
Jniiimivflcftryii of Suo/aD4rko^iJ' 
688 

SJvafc«nft Sundari »stnplff, (Ci- 
d/unbaramJ T 715 
ircufwMwJ^mqrti^ fit! 

of A run anil:. 570 

SivopMa|iikhani H tide of Rapidj* I, 
185 

$ivapp[rak&*%n\-. @80 
Si^opuri £ftdj h 375 b 503 
Slyag&fiiraTt. AnwiroblwrraiOi, Garina 
patron of Pav ^mirKB , 401 
SiyyaU CShiyAll)^ princes of Cola 
docent, m 
SkandiidUfiya, lU^ EDO 
Sinrib, (SUflnence oO a tin 437 
So!ii Gan^an. a fcodalory of Jtajen- 
dw HI. 438, 574^575 
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Suk-Kaimakucsiyat^ 2$1 
Solu-Kerak(d*va)—fiidu of Kul. im 

382, m 

Solu^Kcrilji-inalJigai, a pctlara in 
Gan^aikondaooiapuram,. 2?4 ,449 
fkiiia-Keralu-mandalaTii, (Kongu) , £ 9 G 
Snla-kdo-rrindeviyar, qii&en ■>! Ka- 
jernitki 1 H P 438 

Saiokoii. a ioudruorv of Vtkrama 
Ceja, 347 

Sola-kijlavalll-pa ti i nflfn , {Negsputnn) 
3If 

S&la-m^devi-Catiirvftdimarigalaiii, S 67 
Sala-tnMEgoi near Palaiyam, 4# 
Swmoidalam, 38® 
Sdjimuvendn-Vekn, 467 
Sola-mu vsmda - V Jar Adifarign], KB 
SvIin-NallumttirjMi, 50 
Scjcn SdfLidoiyai kuu Kadavan 
Mohidevl, Kul J, quten, 333 
Solupuram record, i29 r 130 
ftoiiLt, 015 
Mallard, 634 

Somqdcva, 3M; see Sumeivara II, 
Soiu&kdcvk Nara^mWs queen, 423 
Samana LhB'CntiirL^di mti ngjikm, 576 
£o»idjkMJi.cin(a (provision for ex- 
poundEng), 629 , 643 
Somesvara I, Calukya Trailokyam&ltB 
Aliavaitudldp war with Rnjendra I 
224-5, 248; second CAltikyon war 
d Raindhirajs 1 253-53' Vimtajea- 
dra s War with S, 251,-70, 272 2 ST, 

m m 

Someivarn IT, elder brother of V'k- 
rainadilya VJ, Jut war with Vira~ 
rajendra, 272-4; Ruji^a induced 
hira to combine with him nnd light 
against VJtrnmadlcya VIl loss of 
the thnme, 294, 305, 3Cfi h 308 
SttRiesvara 10, Viceroy aF VkkratnfL* 
dityn VI, Lit KolUpifco, 157-8 
Sotripsvara. Vina, Huygala protector 
of the dynnsly of the Pnndyns, 
defeat of Cola Rajendifl lit 432-433, 
435, 435, 437 
Sonuir T 450 

^natfu-vaJangSyiriru||yfi. title of 3 tin- 
dm FincJya, MSr^vnrman, 353 
Song, dynasty of China, 214: I si mis- 
5Hnn to China from Chulaeti or Co'a 
in 1015 a a, 219 

SopuLnrw of the Periplua, same aa So- 
paUinmn of Tamil literature— iden¬ 
tical with Markanam, 22 
Sorai nomad#, 22-3 
Somnflti, The battle of, (m ju*.), 
127 

Snringae, 22 

Eravanei Asle$a T usterisni of Ylrari* 
jendriA birth, 214 
Sreni (mJJltb). 457 


Sribhoja r wrong form for 
215 

Sri - bhu»agav.ira - bbufaua - maha- 
ra;ulu, a title of one of itie Chin- 
daks family, 208 
Sri- CtdEunnnJ-Vhrmadtav & r 214 
Srffcftfitha of Brahnut miniam« bhu- 

Sri-Kyntha (a daity}, 046 
SrUtLintha- Ca turvedin mngal am. Snbha 
of, 477, 509, 540, 620 
Srlktuidui Sumhhu, Father of Isvara- 
flJmq. 399 

Sri Mara Srl-VaUabha, (815-862 jjl>, 

m 

Eri-muga^vctiip 470 
Srl-niukb(g)sun, 466, 4ti9, 496 
SrKMulovnsuin, in Malabar, centre of 
Buddhism, 657 
Srinatha (Nachnnuim}, Ek& 
ErLnivasanollur (Tii_) + 465, 637 
Sri Furairtbiymn bat Ilf of, HO, 112, 
113, 120 

^ri-f'urdnii of Alud^vurmutbir 640 
Brirangom, 345, 360, 3S1, m, 336, ?SS a 
356, 422, 423, 133 

^nranpam KAl/UoIugia. on ViktMa 
Cola a gil t to the tempSe of J&inga~ 
nstha at Erirangam, 345 

Srirtingum temple, E39^ Tlmmangoi's 
part in budding it, 656 
SnvnhiiinvBS* 489 1 635 
Sri Valbhha of Ceylon, 369 f 3"0 
Srivallahhxj, Pandya kin^. his queen’^ 
gift to rhe Tiruviscilur temple* 226; 
hUt son killed by Virorajendm, 2b7, 
314 

SriYiJaya, 211-17, mLwyicm to the Chi¬ 
nese govt, of the kings of S, 213. 
272, tcapAlembfuu), Ktil. Ts con¬ 
nection with 316-18, AM 
Sri ViBaya, 185 

&mti-Kukti-v}&iS hy Hamdattacaiyu. 
683 

Sseu4J^na-la-pi £ri-Mam-Vija* 
yctttinga-Viuman), 214 
Sthinapati, 4J56 
SlhinattAr, 436. 514, 556 
Slhltm-Havi, Ccni king, 135 
StrURejya, 596 
Subhadeva, 53 
5ubhi[drd-Dhe}um|qoa, 633 
Subrahmanya T image of, 646 
Sucindrum, 331, 378 
Swdi Plates, the spurious', 132 
Sugatur (Mys ). 343 
Sukhasannmurii, image of. 723 
£tik rani (trim, on portrait^. 724 

662, m 

SuL'tm.mj-Podma- VLharn, 460, (Cud*- 
rimw V&nno.), 460 
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Suntan, a divide uf Buddhadatt*, 

101 

Sumatra, traJv with Malabar In the 
hands of the Tamila, B5. BB f 214-$, 
217, Tamil inscription, of Uw *.o. 
225. SIS. 595, Gflfl 

Surulurn -Cola-Calm, ( = Sueim Iram ) 

20C1 

Sundnra Ceja Pamlya, Jauvarnnn, 
Coin-Pandya Viceroy, 22B 
Sundara-Cota-Poiaiya. Udaiyu. 573 
Sundara Cojit Piirnntalia U, 111, w® 
tide of MuJht i ran take, 145: MO-T* 
made hi# sen Aditya U co-W* 
soon after hh &OS.J19: re*!!*' 153-53; 
a domestic tragedy—the assaaMcw- 
tion of Adltya 11, 1ST; his son w*a 
Arunielitfiirman, alias Hajflrsjs t« 
IBS. 449, 453. 4S5. 577 
Sumlcii-a -Coj-ivirsnn gar-atalnsalai—a 
hospital at Tsnjom endowed by 

KundaM 450 . 

Sundaramurtt. 51. 53, 10G. 135. 405; 
his dispute with Siva, 424-4io, 4.G, 
G75. <n» * 

Sundnrti Pnndya, wntempdrary of 
Rnqsdhimn 1. chief of *e con e- 
derrey to throw oil Cola yokv T 2^2, 
225 

Sundara Pandya h Jatavormsm face 
1251 M-> p *29 m 432, 4M> 437 
Sunday Pmdjm* Mara.u rinpn, roc. 
1216 AJ3., carried fire artoi s^vord into 
ihe Coin ratmiry-and perform** n 
vlrabhi^olta nl AyintttfdL. 3S6, .TSOr 
393, asiS^aBT, 39B, 4C0, 41D, 421. 423, 
432 

Sundara F&ndya II, Mamvarm&ti iwtf, 
12S& 432 

Sundsirl mother of Madhavn, W17 
Slingam. its meaning; Iki abolition 
by Kul- L 331 + 599 

Suntfomtim KaraiyiiEiv Severn, 4*2 
Suiiff.nndftvtrtto, titlr of Kill. U 331 
fiovemincnt of Chinn, 695; iS 
annals), 606 

Sura Nay ska (albu Arnnrahlmrmmi 
SlyogtfTttti}. 401 
£uj-r»m, the eighteen* U9 
Surya. imag* ^ 723 

SurwfljiddhanEdp 623 
Suryo Varmian L (1602-1050) + the 
illustrious kiTijt of KaRifaujn, 220 
Suttmn«Hi^i4tl£ht*r of KuL I r 316, 
333 

Evamidcvar (* holy man), 36S« (TJdai- 
ynr £*. the gnni of Kul. HI}, 452 
Syria, 460 

TH-Chting period, GOG 

TinJinaiptAl comiuew^ by 4. 

174; attack on, ITS 


ragadur ^Dharmasmrt i 326, 391, 40G P 
400 

TaJSa Ii P /\JiBvan3allm restores the 
ancient Cnlukyti En&; eliims vic¬ 
tory egainsfc ihe Cob King; hit 
death, 175 ; 177. 205 
Tokkanst^lam, conqmrsL of, 193: 207 
T^kaj/aflapiwtftirti of OttokkOttan* 14, 
m, 272 h m t 348, 4GJ, 069 
Takkoln of ihe Mijfaida-ftmha m the 
Malay peninsula { - TEthilltakko- 
lnm), 216 

Takkolam fNA) templo of, 114: 

bottle qf, liO-34; 159, 5M 
TflkoJa of Ptolemy {^Taloitak- 
koTimi — modem Tokuapa}, 216 
Tokimpri. TjimEl inscription at, 459 
Tali II, 179-tHJ 

TflfmrcrmnEcf (fineness prescribed by 
the roya] treasury), 529 
TalaL Pondr-nuB, ?C 79 
TnbkeimgEidu (TU, 490 
Tuliiikunda. meaning dis^LL^sed, 143 
Taliifiiayar (Th)< 499 
Talphad. H5 P 175; gfiptured by Ihe 
Hoysolns from ihe Colas, 326, Rajd- 
rajapurn p 337 
TakkPffli-gonda, tide af 
VS^nu^Vardiuina, 326 
TaLoing country of Burma* 213, 216 
Talalttakkdam, 216. See Takoln, 
Tpideeia 

TqfrtBuJctfrq S'rnca^. 630 p 632 
TalErceris at Tfuijqre, occupied by 
hotserae, 450 
Tamappal-kannanSrp 35 
TflTnboingamm P 311 

Tamil civiSLsatLon* its high water* 
TTinrk under the Cota empire. 2 ; 63 : 
knfluenci.- of Ary a ide^ti on, 
rdmU-iidfaJar-cflriiiii, 672, GS4 
Tmtui msMdhafi), *on of Efa&iddhh 

m m r 390, sas 

T.imrniingQH 217 
TandabulU, 207 
Tkmdal, 494 

Tnndu^n (Collectpr), 499 
Ttinjal (Tanjakkur in MAranadu, near 
Madura^ 674 
Tan]si, 125; 394, 649 
Tanjci-TnimiiJsi-iqmpIc at TojiJore* 450 
Tn™ ?ci-odfidii-^r^Pi, 673* 674, G&5 
Ti^idtkur; the Tanjal of tba Karci, 

m 

Tirnjflviir* Fatnamp H4: 116. 332 p 

KiVrram 178; rvcil cun^rattHi hy 
i>evaram hymniiitSv 181* 449-450, 461 T 
S37: (T. Peruvah), 594 r Tanjore, 2, 
B; capture cf T by Vijayalaya III; Uti 
‘token 1 by Kr?m III, 133: IM, 152. 
tnwgc of Van.wan-mBhodevj #et up 
■n temple, 150: 173, the T, U-m- 
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we* enriched by trcu^ures cap¬ 
tured in the war with, ( 111 - Colufcyu, 
ITS; inscription* ol the £5;i| y Vflr of 

Hftjy # I. JH3: description gf T, 

temp!*, ,184; decorative ^ulptures on 
the walla of T. temple, 385; 1«7, 1SS, 
Mtt 23&r m m 400, 430. 448, 
450, m. 556. 556. K*B, 642. 642 r Icons 
presented to Irmp]* of 1 G4fk ^reat 
temple of. G53-654; description of T 
temp!*. 710-711 722, 726, Painting 
in T h t4*mplc, 737-742 
Tjmlc-e^^ftgam of Udaiy*r 

Kodi’indpirnfrill. 451 

Tflniytir, 465 
Ton-ma^Ilnfi. E15. 317 

■rapfltTjampffrfiTU!, 60S 

TirimMh. the TSbchtn hisEqrmn, 21 

Tdrfefca-flflfcad, 

Ty-shi, Arabs, 218 

To^dMtfcfeini (pnLdsmitli^ 1 holduini, 

Taynturii*ii, title, 454 
Tcbou-^t-n (Cola), 311 
Telti, plaice of ftFijaraJa Coda-fining. 
288. 291: 316 

Telin^VulaStala, title of Riiiirajft I, 
IBS 

Tcltnpfl Vim tin ol KuLim r 320: 
f Hb iJTtrm) r 31^ r 3GS 

Te]|arii (battle gf. defeat of Rfliorajn 
III by Knppcrunjbfsa), 424 
Tqlugu Aradctny pLatp^: of &dH]- 
Varanoi ll a 2M, m 

Tehsp ; ^d Mi The. 3. 36, 102-105. 357- 
360. 400, 413, 4M, 433, 464, 435. 435. 
43T, 438. 505, GIG 
Teltiftu VTJ™ 3SB 
Tcmbellntf (TcmilaigJ. 217 
Temple, as a retLgiquB institution, 1*41- 
642: the rde of 652-654; origin nf 
pi-625; ciasstflratkm, 637: main 
features of C. lemplt*, 703-704 
Tennsvan Afiatludavlghl. 455 
T^rniavTiii I|angnv£l5r of the Kodum- 
W ur line, 125, 155 
Tervunmnliiiyiin, a chieftain, 18 
Tl&ute (Tamils), 327 
Tl-hsm-kbi-le, KIfijk of Chtilien. 810 
317 

TIkfcrn f {alicu Gandc^ojjulu) Tikkanr- 
pfttf Callus Tirukkalalildovii), 389; 
430. 433-434, 05, 435 
Tikkana SnmaysJI, 434. 435 
TOiahiegar (Cidambafaip), 340 
TiHaLffthanatn. 563 
Tends, the live, 04 
Tinurnur* 506 
Tirappu. 565 
T^rtmnkkke. 3GE 
TitthqmBln^ 504 

tlhfceilii of Mftntkkav.vtn.(fur, 6SS 


Tirt;ccirrtffnbfllirlt-JcOp(tl r 6£f7, GflG 
Ti^uccirTambalani-UdiiEyBn Ferurmi- 
numbi. the elder PaUayitriiyEr. 373 
Tinjctrurralah IBS 
Tirti-^ipa-Sambandar. 166 , Set 
Sam bandar 

TfntkltedaSyur <TJ.>, 380 
Tirukksdnr {Tj.}, 4S1 
TrrtilcPi-fl^Tmmpf] cfofydr, GTS 
TinifeMlBUideva (TLkJranrpa of 
l^ratun:), 389 
Tlrykkaltikkunnun inscription d lltt 
am year of Rajake^n, HI; 114 
T\rukkihnftkku(tti'mr r 719 
Ttrukk&nm-pQa&ietir Tft'ttaWftiHi 668 
TLmkJfarrnTi-pcccan. earliest doted 
portrait oF Ore Cftja period 725. T3G 
Tiruk-korrn-VB^l. 522 
TinjIdeallatai t tctnple at. 701-703 
Yintkk&iNti 4 }f Msnikkjivnjcigftr. 643, 
666, 674 

TjrukkovaJtir. 303, 405 
Tirukkoyilur, ISO 

Tiruk-kidB-fflfikkn (KymbdeunEirEil. 

Tr^cls-JtflwJ, G80, Kflft 

rininiwf a,. oifdijatt, (triple premia), 

533 

Timm n 3a tad i (TrL), ISA, 228. 340; 

temple of 097 
Mmukt thill), 406 
Tlruftmlni rock inscription nf Ralendra 

t. 225, 231 

Titumolifinittevar. 070 
TimntuluvBdi (Tri0 f ^133; see Tim 
mnlnvddi, 

TinipfliuJimm of Tirumfllnr, 07B 
TSnt-ffUUldim-qbi, 322, 42T r fGS, m 
Tiru-mandErit-olai-nivigam 4GH 
Tirumangal Alvar T 35/51, 52 54, t06-t, 
m, 643. 656 

Tirumenjana K.iLii fcoronaLI oes hiV)i 
313 

Tiruinriiiianattir\ , *lam k 44# 
Tirwimiiikuli (SA), 381, 364, 40G r 511 
TtniTn!mniviilani + inlmduclion of 
Rajendra l s 135, 197. 300 p m, 231; 
cited m Uie commenLarv on VinJ- 

Tirumiivnbvari. Porum. 49. 50 
Tinimaywn* tavc temple of. 736, 737 
TtruroeykappBr. 450 
Tirumugani Cruyol letter), 4G7, 4bS 
Tiruxaukkudji). finiKnption of Vira- 
rajondni), m t 472, 557; (Provision 
lor ii Colie^ and RoarpitmlK 632^ h 
mttniJflDa named after St-ftihiyan 
Mahadevi at, built by Rajsuaja l, 
1ST 

Tirutiyulaif—author of riraimanciirdHi^ 
673 

'nntmtuiafppadi (nikfu), 12Q 


mr>Ex 
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riniTnurai, 076 

675, 673 

Tirunngcsvam iu 153. _ 4*9; 

Sekki&r devoted to the deity oh 

tiiti 

TimnnmanxiKtir, 267. 274 
I^ru-nano-Eambandar, 67tf P see Sum- 
bandar 

Tirtitiaraiyur, the Sftbhu of. 403 
lliaanarayaiiR-bhiitta nHn-. ICavi- 
kumudji-cpndriL, author of Kuluf- 

tifi4 

TlniFr^TrTtdfjHrlnfifl™, f40 
TinmivtikiujrwUt H10 
HtutunmC'^n. (Xul. Is ■-.sijrniifHeJp 
331; U lUIp of KuL II* 349 
riniprrmrfii^tn, singing of r 55fl f S39. 
ISS; (sunp by □ choir nf 5D persoitj 
ty tlir- accompaniment erf ntualcfu 
kkitrumimti), 653 

Tirmppaljiivfljmni (Cfring lepul) T ™ 
Titxtppalamim (Tj.)< 456. 503 
Ttnipparkko^lfll. 4JW 
TlnippEteilTfltpr supply of. 641? 
Ttmppcr. 344 
TlnippUfifdu^ 337 

nnjppurntnblyain (Tj^i *48 , f 

Tiruilakkadcvn^ -Jain pa*t author of 
iittakftfinddTnitni, 666 
TiruttindlsYRra. The, temple of Tin- 
divanam (S-A,), 70S 
T^ruiioiidar pnrtmom- ( Fenya 

Eiudtammsriik 

075, m -i j , 

Tim U orrum-Udniya-mahudevu r me* 
temple of. built by Faluvrltaralyu 
chkfhdAi Kansan Mnravnn. G96 
Tirnttuftem-Utfaiy&r. tcinp3* in Me- 
tnmiliivftr. 1137 
Tinivudi {SA,J. 333, 344 
TlrUWUylr, 562 

Tiruv&duturai, medical school at, El- 
TinivaiiTi-hvflrfli temple of 
TimvaUeui, IS* _ 

Ttnivaiyun Snukarndeva of (jOO#a 
dascent, built Tinivaly* Isvwra at 
Tlruvafi™, l 3 * 1 . 

Tiruvatwigadtt (N.A.), groin “.Pi**® 

h SI S 3 113, 136 . 331. 154. I4I t 
143. 114, its, 151. 1 &!***’£?■ {£ 
172, !“«. tfl3. 201, MS. Jl" 
Gnmre* expedition undc^ 

1, 206; »8-0, 211. ^ f*; 

4M, 470, 507, 541, 5S7. fl». 002. 
Tlmviilunjuli iTj.), 1(^ 

TLnjvaltoaratti (Tbi,), 455. 456. 

of 738 

Tiruvnllaro (N-A) Tim valya Isvmra 
temple bull*- 1®8 

ssstssrsK' - *- «-i 


c^tiKieetad with Elela Stn|fe- 29n, 
B6-7 h 71, 75 

Timvarmamubk 150, 397, 399. 401* 491< 

m f m 

Tiruvfcraagfrttu Aoiud.inar, rfisclpte of 
Ramanuja, SSI 

Tiruvomr. static monument of the 
smry of the Calf and the Prince, 
29tt; the Perivcrpurandm localises 
the calf legend hero, 57n: 295, 345, 
353, 473 

Tim “I"ctJT;i f - pa 3/a n p 690 
Thuo^iaiti* The. of Mlnlkkiivaso- 

gar, 678 

Ttr\]viyk-k6hri. 460 

TiTUufijpno^, 559. 637, 638 
Tlmvnyan SrflttEnth** Valdumba king. 
127 

Tirueeml^Hfii of Miini.kkavasagar. G3B 
Tiruvondlpurant. 5* 307; T. Inscription 
un the Hoyiala intervention in the 
Cnl.i kingdom, 422-424, 428 

Tlmvimka^ia tTi ), IjZ. 267. 427 
TlruvenniunuUur (S.A’), 402, 474, 473. 
476 

TlmvcruinbiJt , 477, 503 
Tiruviduhimriridiir (Tj,), 357, 369, ^96 
Trruvidoinrinttidli, 45S 

Timvi^niyattanip 4^9, 59S . 

Tirtivldjjivayii inaeription contamlng a 
new Emvmiwm hymn, 6. 637 
TinnrftafpHlHl Pordtiatsi of Krtnn- 
bamp-puliyur Kamhi. 674. 67i 
Tlniviinippi of Gan^arfiditUir, IBS 
Tlruvfealur, performnne^ af tiLlmbhora 
and kirwayEgorWifl by Kajarnia 
and hit queen, 186: the sculptural 
representation of a king tmd quoen 
may be of Riijaraja, iSSni. S02, tem- 
pk 1 , t*Sfl 

Ttruvm dytir, IZl-ft, 148,, IbSt of Cola 
rule under the sueecs^nrs of Faran- 
taka L 178; W&» 3% 248, 331. 3W. 
3fll, 473, 490: Vvakarana school 
032-633 

Tiruvctor {NJi*), 344 

Tir-i mind [ye r. 679 

Ti n* LgH Lk-kirLapt>orumakkLi] 

4S9 

Tlnj-vimnnlifTai-sabhai, 489 
Tiaftiyiiy i r-fctt ll- AinhumiViLr fe * Mer - 

enftlik Corporation uf South India, 

m 

Tit Inn, 56 

Titfll (document). 467, 4C9 
roiMppsFaoi> 64. 93 4 462 
Tobdagaiyur* bold by SoLakon, locked 
by the Hoy,tiLis t 423 
Toodaimanlld rtear Kakbesti, place of 
Aditya r a death. 115 
Tondomnnad, 453 
Tondkman-neltur. 42$ 
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TrtndQiniiindHliiiii, senP&meta uf +igra- 
tlaii vuhmea m„ by ICaiikaJa, dB; 
Colo cuuquest of 1)3; JI3, 
m T 148-9, 151, 2C7 t AM; Kopp^nm- 
rukc gf p 424; 4C5 n 4G7 b G74 p (ff& 
TohddJmoiidiilatigHndQ PaJlairanckir 
fili.is Kxiduvunayur, 4SM 

Ton^aU \nn mlnla - an EcAcjn, 673 
XoiicLiimfiii Oandiniiyim, ruled cu^ 
lood^E-nod. 36 
rsntfal-tiAd, 30, 113 
Tondaniannlhir, 4S3 
Tv4r, UtU conferred 
on £okkiL|r h 675 
To^L SET, 3E8 

TiTiiiokya-mahadevIyor. Fenunanadl- 
queen o[ Fartklvendravanip im, i \3 
Trallekya-mahadcvl, queen at Kid. l r 
33 3 

Trflilukyamnlla title at Vikrem- 
dUy& Vi 273 

TraJIrjkyujtalUd*™* Somc-svara i 255 
Trailokyani Udaiyir, title q£ tbc quissn 
o( Rajadhin/B i 253 
Tra3Iaky L itartt, a fine mby presented 
to KftTarnjfl yf Cidninb&ram 274 
Itmqufhar, t& 

T ri bhu varui - Ca kravurt in* HU* of 
KuL i 302, 335 

Trtbhuvann CiikranirtiTi, Kmrikala- 
cdjadflva, the title of Rnjndhinija il, 

wlfa 

Trlbhuvonacobdevii, titl« af Kul. HI 
308 

Trfhhuviina-inahadeviyorj 160. Sms 
OraftflQan SorabbaiyAr 
Tribhm s EiiiEi-M»hadi:VLynr t qiietn of 
RzfeMru 1 185, 2ZB 
Triclmeana-m&dyvi (alias Kampa- 
naadtvS), Kill f* queen, 333 
Tribhuvana-rnalindevlyaT, big bazrvit 

of. at Tanjore. 440 
TriLh u vtj namalia MdHeotin, Maha- 
btimdaksvaxa of ITemavnti 4g0-i 
Tiibhuvaniimallfl Farndya, 3M 
Trihliuvornivirndava,, title of Kul 111. 

T. Cobdcva, 3S37; PertyArdew 
T , .100 

TViUnivoii’^vEirji, lumple at Trihhu- 
vannEn. 3SI-1, 300: Memayana reliefs 
at 393 

Trlbhuv&nf (Pmidy,), 302. m 5 U: 
CoLltge .at* G31 

Trichinopoly reck, 100; T. imKriptfon 
ot Mam'nJadniyaTi it; 1-K9 

Tji«urta. 347 

Triiocsna SjvacJrj-fl, 210, 642-643 
Trilokusundnri of the Kutingn royal 
race nnd queen of Vii.lyuljuhu. 311 
Trinetra Pnllava. 36 
Tripura (the Hires burnt by 

Siva. 80 


Tnpurant.ika, icon of, 727 
Tripurantakiiia (Banjul), 323 , 439 , 

Tnpunsundaii, image of, 727 
Tripuri, 308 
Ti iianku, 201 
TrisiiJam, 331 

Tukkarai, father of Nannamaray.ir, 132 
Tulibluirai performed by Puinlab 1 , 
135; performed by Hajaraj:. L a. 
Timvisatur. 186, 451-2 
Tumliru (Tondaitnatidnlom}. 2J4 
Tun*jn, J*S3 

TuTiBubbndra, 176; the boundaiv 
between the CoUts amt the Coluky 4 
hi the days of Rojaraja, 177, 197 S. 
205, £24, 245. 253, 263. 2fiB, 272, 273: 
2Sa: 361 306, S(J?. 306. 323. 448 
l!iTi£r-yit-e^mdi-( 0<i ht(ptcemblyan, 31 
Tufaig,il (dcpartniMKi,). 353 
Tuitan, Ciilukyim leader, 237 
Tuvar.il (Dvuroka), 330 
Tuvarapntt-vdan altna Kundan 
Manual atttn ar, 375 
TirVMftttr-vdan (HaJendj sola) alius 
Ksndan Sundarattolon, 375 
Tyagnpatako, Vikrama Cota's queen. 

^WNmastsofun, a title which ratal's 
tfis surname of Kuioltuuga III. 672 
i n fliivallj, (with title uf Piivut* 
rnulududaiyal, chief queen in the 
Ifllor years of Kul I), 333 
lyi^avnllj alias Btiuvenimulii* 
duallyajl queer, of Kul. n. 348 
'Hfl 11 V '* * U ^ orai Vikroma«o|a’# title, 

Ty ndis, S3 

Ueennsfi, the P.'nuJyaa of, lOf 
Uccainjidroog (Uixandt), 433 
UteanKidruf (=s Musaojury. 204 
Udag.-ii, 171, 267-fl 

Udaipur inscription rc: Bhola nf 
Uhara, 308 
Udaiy.in. 464 

UdaiySrgudl record of RSjakesari, J5i- 

5 

GdankOmm (Council of Officers). 
357 ( 4flB, 472-75 

tTdaya IV. Celyunese kins. 124. 123 
Udeyalcumaro, is 
Uduiyanunbl, 726 
Utlii yanren^odui (Pemnpcdat) by 
Korifu-vijlr, 663 

UdaycRdiram, Plates of Prthivipati 
IliiLtimsIia, S. 110, 114, 126-1, US' 

6, 65a 

Hero, his rising. 120 
UgrappenivaJudJ, Pandye. 48 
Ujjapuri lUjjinl), 3S8 ' 
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Ukkat. A.)p m 
Ukg--4aiida-3Gia H perhaps -j tstk al 
Rojadhirajsi L 253 

Ulrt^aJinda'S^ls Brohmn Maraytia 
ntox* Adhikuiig-al Parasmym Vu- 
^devs-Nurayartan, 259 
UWiidttj Mukkftkkllan, qwta of Ea- 
jumiy E, 351, 352 

Ulaguy y a vo nda-FeniniBJ, Porakeaa ri 
Trfbhuviiui Cakravurtin. 418 
TJlMij. the three, 13-4, 11G, 171 
mtallai Cirtrter ctlyb 449 
Ulvflfl (disguise) , 501 
Umqi-nansii, muOurr of Traifekyo- 
mahadevip 333 „ _ „ 

UmSpati ^ivo Acarya, Of* 67V 876* 
577, G&J. 639 

Um PrasurV image ol 70® 

Umi Ssiiita, aspect uf Siva, GIG 
L 'nmwk. VawriZi lotto of kiktibhadra. 

gg? 

Uximai -nari-vi| okkcun, GEU1 
Urtit^-eljakfoim oi Manft™iiPi“ 
guetondar, l^fO , . jQ 

On-Podi-Pniun^4aiyar, * 49 

Upnnaya. 65 

UpiiSAgBa (plague). 1-1 ^u. 

Ur, 247, 477, (III, 4M; f“"5* 

433; cortsStution of, 434, 501. 502, 
SCO; SOS, SOT, 60S, 509, OOL 
tJrjigam. 439 
Uraflapura. 102 

Uraiyur, c#^l of ihf Co] as, 11, 
Arfiaru of the J**#*]' 

thurfi tem &»**** f*fjf“S-« : 
30, 35. 2cg<? by Nal.-ngUit. 

45. 49. 59, 531 Tnanrnm of. >0. a 
«reat mu tie o! J*4c. j*. 

100, 102, 104-5, 1«. U0. &>, 152 

Umiyfir-iwcdyfc, 1W> 

Or-Slvajfioi 4M 

Ui-anrfai (U«iyur}, 394 ,. 

M W, 3% 390; (OnvngaUti 

Ura ttoy iiil 1 SoniblifJyar, 190; j« O mt ' 

UUtBP. 

tJralli, lifiht at 420 

Urom, 494 

Umitl«n«iinfianar, author of the p «*- 
tineppdffli, 35 
Utkr?tB-oyosavB*, 5-19 
Uttnma Ciln Pankcsorl. unm«dj*“ 
pndtsenof of Rajur-oki I, 141; “ 

(thurentukn, 142, 140-52; his P^rt 
in the murder of Adilya IT, 137, 
installed Animoli n* yuvaroja; hu 
son wns M will uran taken G»nd»- 
raditton. 139: his nee.; Cola **»*®*j 
hw is the earliest Cola eein, 15S, 
hi- "Madras Museum Plates 
family. 160: bp had ibr title of Vlk- 


rams, 161, 167, 406. 407* 4£® 
Utuim^gmidomado, 615 
Uuam^sili son of FaranLika 1, IM 
UttDZRft-£olnn b a title. 301 
L 1 iLim.-£<D In - Caturved t mangalam, 497 
UttamaMLa-Fallavan, 675 
Ultam-iad^i Mahipila af, 108 
Uttum Lanku, Hujcndrn Jill e repeti¬ 
tion against 434-435 
UtEamtiiEifitri (uki cludumb 407 
Uriaraiiterur, Sflhhn W. 135, iSfl H J49 v 
477, 419. m, 493^9. SM ? 399, 314 
Uttara Purina ot Gimabhadra, 560 
Ifliim RadJiB, 232 

UtUralnd™, 207 
Uvaccsir, Wl 

Uyyukkaiiilan-Tii nriinLii. The, tcmoSe 

d. (T.P.?, 


Vaccanondi (Vnjnraondi)* of Krdan* 
dai, 655 

Vaceannrdi-Timlflj of Guravlra, 6S5 
VHccfcJa-Mirtyaa, 162 
VuditiioHTPba, aulbor of KT^lE |r ^w , * 
^ofrinni, frCS 
V^UPAr* 29, 21 

Yddutfujaperuudfi (Andh !n road}, 
Vndugu (Telugus), 2SG, 300, 45a 
Vafihhayn. aulfior of A^ngnhrd^ t 
S32 

(jwtdament operation^ f 
571 

VaidumbaSr 120. l£i, 127-9. 142, 153, 
108. m. 430 

Vaidyanfitha, kiaga of, 703 
V&tgal. 53 

Vaija^nniT of Yadavn Frakosa, 688 

VaikhAnasas (priefidy group of Vab- 
mvas) f 469, mi (V. sf^tra), d31 
VaLkunthaporwial tempi* at tijmw- 
puram, 6$5 

fltf tfUarurneinar, 

495, 583 

Va^navas. &4 ^ . 

Vossnovaj. Sri. 636; (V P hymnokgy), 
038*639, ^i0 P 614, G47, 650 F 681 
Valmiviffli. 4 r 13, 636, 037* G1S, 
655: Paucity df Taraii work* of V, 
061; four V, bronzes. 733*734 
Vujasaiipya, provhsj^tt (or, 513 f 636 
Vajm, country, 36 

YdkaippAfiEiJidaip twittl* of t K fl filtal fl 
defeated a confederacy of nin* 
miner cWfkflim, 33 
Vakkur (Babur), 473 
Valtdeva, Paudanaynka. 282 

vSippnxKiaru. m. mw ^ 

identify, 215: RoulTaisr idcntififes it 
with Fanduraiigo ±n Cam|* F 
Yah tivdpad, & roahakavya ^67 
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Vaifl k.i -Kji naVo. 438 
Vaiaiwdu, 465 

Valandaiitif, Kadava chieftain, 403 
I'afaniyai- Mhmgoi-nWsflJinuii, 531 
VaIani!aj^iiiBimsEn, i i 53fl 

VaLafs^al, (vdaikkurar), 454, 550-552 
VfliAnjiyar, 448, m, MS 
VaJavan ( = CvUh Hi. 44-5 
Vnlhala of the Tttmlla, 73 
ValkhhJi (CnJultyo). JY3 
Vallihhji Sri, 24$ 

VaLhihha Vatktlin, tide gf Vlnn- 
jendra I F 274 
VoJJui-andddi, fifi-t 
VbIIhIb, fight fit, 125 
Viillutudfiva (Hny&ala. HultaLa H). 400 
Vallum, tableland. 18 
VoJJuji (Ciilukya?, 455 
Vidluvan Srh 223, 248-3 
Vallav&raymr-iudu, 225 
VullflVElrraar Vandya dcvur, the hus¬ 
band of Kundavui, the cider staler 
of Rajururu L 138; n fuudntory of 
Hajendra I, 236 

Valluyn OaiHlaiiQyuku, e Prodluml of 
Hoysaiu Norosimhflp 128 
VallikamAm* 36$ 

Valli dancing glti, 671 
V a Iluni, eopitnl caf Malm raj av^adi lim 
In Cuddap^h dki, 2&0, 390 
Valmlhesvani at Tiruu.irur 
Vfljperra Kaikkolar (swordsmen)* 454 
built by KuL HI), 399 
Vajuvur (Tunjore). 236 
V5fiie.ua, author of Kdn-iiy, 60S 
Vimadbiraja, Kuloltun^V ofEc-isd. 4SI0 
VatKi^appadi. SOI “5 
Vm^HrtVurAiyflr!--, 534 
Vinn-K0varaiy&n s W^ntynmjin. 465 
VanakulnrSyatr a KitSyar Malaiya- 
man, 405 
Viman, 347 

Vanmn of Taniai, hero of ihe 
perhaps minister of Maravarman 
Kulastikfmra 1. 674 
VwnujHiti. TTie Dlrubpit Inscription 

of, m 

Vonovnn Muhadcvi, mother of R*jo- 
simho Pandv'a, 124 

Vann van-Mohudevi, a prEnceA- of ihr 
line of MaJhiyasimri*. and queen of 
Sunddir.i Cola. 156; mother of Raja- 
raja T, 168 

Yana van-MabadcvL utias Trihhu- 

vana-Mahadevi, cnolbtfr of Rakn- 
dra l 165 

Vannvan-Mnhmieviyar for Trihhu- 
vann), queen of Rajcndra l f 22B 
Vanavasu, Iff? 455 
Vandvelp 15 

Van^uvanjerip old Vandalnafl^ir, 331 
Van^nln-dese 207, Govinda Cnridra nf ( . 


2BS. 309 
VjanidnsEtt, mi 
Vanjynn Tidan f 611 
Vanlyor (oil mongers), 532 
Vamt 44, 95 p 125- garhnd of V, flower, 
231 „ 674 

Vanniyoppctrru, 505 
Varmtyo -Ro van T perhap.- aamii m 
Rovarasa. 357 

Varadaraja (l2ih cun ,) nuthur of 
Ttf}\kl7ta-rrrfcjw^ 633 

Varadaraja-Penimul, sbtat Tim* 
vakkaol, 643 

Varadayap-Pukvnr of Kuratti. 6GJ 
Vftngun* (Penimatiar)» que^n of 

BhuLa-Yikramak*>irj„ 155 
VsTBRuna (YarmnnK lord of F»ndyu>, 
110; defeat at Sri Putatnhiyam; the 
MuUnraJyars threw Ln their Jot with 
the Fandy&Jt, 112, 126 
VarithEL-uvutBra, panel. 735 
VaitihcuniirU, image of, 702 
Varuiam, 494 
Ynratikni. 254 
ViruvalguJ. 509 
Varendni, 306 
Yuri, 468 
Yarlpp&du, 532 

Ynrippottagtdt-krmntku. JOT, JGS, 
Yarippotfugnnn, J67, 4$$, 460. 476 
variants. 4S4-4SC, 457-435, 562 
VAriyapporumakknt, 495 
VJLriyar, 4134 

VoriyHidu, 467. 463, 476 
Vartyur (sail pan* ut)* 503 
Varya. 404 

Vfiw-ttmnwn (door^lax), 533 

YosacitA-Porl-Ctib-Msihiadc vi „ qpsen 
of Punynlrtimam, 101 

Vaslsthji (siig&) h 732 
Vasudevu, ruc^ of, 506 
Vatagirl, 2U 
Vatapi. 455 

Yiitatirthnnatha, The, temple of An- 
dcmiJlizr fT r ply.), Ttf7 
Vnifco, 621 
Votsy^yjiiiJ^ 87 
Vutliivo 347 

Vafftlmltl (script ) t l r 323 
VAttl ftCttchor), 628 
VayErak^ruin, 233 
VSykkfdvi 407, 463 
Vedanai (furyed labour) 

Vedanta, its iitfluenec on Indiuji aui' 
look, 446; i»'uvidian for study ' ^ 

513, 6S9-32. _ 

YedAntj-L Drtjkn (Ycnkatajiuili^}, ^ 
Vedas, fproviskm for the >usdy or 
rociiotlnn c^L 630-P32. 647 
Yoduvanomudniyan of Faiyyur, 

Vcdk iacrifioes ran? Ln Wla time*. 
512, 629-32 
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Vedurn II. Vehmantl Prince, 320 
Ve]aj, 454 _ . . 

VeMkkatTi, n division of troops, meit 
rev nit. .115; su|Jj)r«sionp 318. 

Vclam. 4 —tlw female pari oi the palace 
r^tabliahnieBt.. 38©, 449, ISO, 456 
VihnMal. 04 

Velanimdu (chiefs), S43, SS2. 396 
Vehnanti. Prince Vedura II. I*®* 
(Ruertdra), 329 
Veil, 505. 535 
531 

Velir. 35; chiefs, 125 
VrlUii ari^i (white n^) f 52b 
Veliaikkudi-nShanur, 4® 

Vellalars rich, and j>n*r t V, S<- 8 , l"-*. 
478, 672, ini 

Ytl] anj^ 1 Ktttilfl gBn4™ n 

Kaj iidfctyn, I 20 r 134 
VeKan-ttaflab 331 57!-574 
Veilaru. the northern and the 
m ( IB. 234 - , , 

Velli-yaiubtdant, Fcruvuludi. who d™ 

YeLlur battle of t L22, 123 

Veikulaunrasar tC^ukya kirfl) ^ 
Velpubttnrasu. (Oilukya 307 

VelurrfilaiyBm Pl^tea uf Nani Vajr- 
man ill, 104 

Vembarrur. Ghatfto- of. 633 

Vena^i (South Travancore), 314. 341. 

37 & 3S4 . 

Vi-nbdpp&tpvn* nf Cutiaw*, w 
Yendr^vaimwit other name ior 
Parthivendra Vormnn, 141 
Vfirftt-fcfit 531 

VenEfli-rnandatani, 330. 332, 3®6 

Venal. 100. 132, 172, 114: Vragi-moii- 
dale, Rniaraja tta intercession in. 
177 - causes o£ wfir with Verfil 
under Halamju I, 179; ISO-1: R^- 
rtija'jt claim of the ctxmntest of; not 
on integral pari of the Cola empire, 
but perhaps a prairernrale+ IBZ. 
tflT: Vengi affairs under Raj^n- 
dr a t. 305: In cW Jdltawj 
Colas. 207: 224-25,. 228. J * l - 

Ven^ol-nadij. 2S3, 28 M®. 

287-92. 294 . 297: ruled by K**~ 
uinca's sons os Viceroys, 3<rt, its 
insj pnd recovery tb.; r«wt«l to 
VijByuditya, S93. 304, 30S M 8 : 

“•'’‘TisSla- vUHi £?• 

»«-c. « »• 

*sar *.*v^- 

vardhsm^-Vijay^dStyii, £Si 

Venppum-Vai^vnr^ntt^fd Somes 

yarn's feudal ry i 225* 250 
YenhudilKi, monastery* 102 
C, IQ® 


Venkaia-Mjuilhnva, author nf Kg Veda 
EjJi4?uji. Gflf _- n 

Venruu, ihe place u£ Meykapqur* (uS 
Vcxmi, battle of, 32 
Venn ikkuy ftttlyar, a poetess, iJ 
Ver - pahradakkalp - pern - Vsra £ 
itmr)k . - kfftL 50 
Vessegiri Slab lusotipttoa. 

Veftb 529: (V. K^u), &74 
V^i-muttoi-yaf (free labour on spe¬ 
cified Mcravas). 332 
VellippSru* 501 
VeitippudaTrdi, 332 
Veituvar P 04 
Vieeaya, £54 

Vieirm-dlta (Mnhendra Vann fin), &U 
Vidaiy^ 1 adigtt^i, 

Videl-vidugu-kal, 020 
V7dit?r^an^ui (mfrHSUft'), *Z3 
VidukSdala^ya Perum^l AdLlRaimcm, 
&rrn ol Rtijaraja-adi^an, 333. 406 
Vidvan (learned), 499 

VIdymdfcxti-to™m* 2tl 

ViharEi^. Bauddhi^, 452 
Vti*yu. Arjunn. 160 
Vifayabohu h wiranation at Amiro- 
dhiipurn, 173; nf v - 
271; ruler of Ceyltuir 
uiiiumiys the name V. p 310^ ruler of 
all Ceylon 1 lb. 311, 3R 335-16 
Vijay5hli4®k!i. 3T7, 3W f 391 
Viuiyadltya II Prabhamcru, Bana 
klnfl. 126 

VLjnynditya HI, PiJgalAippnvnr-Bfinda, 
anna king. 136 B 

Vij-iyadltya VII. Eastern Caluityti 
Venal king, restoration to Vtmgi, 
2 S 0 n m 2 * 2 n. 2fl3-6. in Wr^tem 
Calukya hsss I, 224 P S5S r 2P j ; 
relation between him and Kulot- 
lungEt P S^-90 r ^1 mwl 297. 300-4. 
WX 319 

Vijayaleya, 2. 4, his legendary anees- 
tors found in dw tl(htyendiram 
FUiir*. 8 ; 12. 100; ri:;e af 110-13; 
conqueai of Timiom, 110 ; his poll- 
lical portion. Ill; his access meant 
ibc weakening of the Mullaraiymr. 
112. 445, 443. W9 

Viiwyalnya Coktvara temple of Nslt- 
Itamalai, m. TO*. TJ9. 

734; Painluifi^ ^ 742. 
yijiiyaLiyfl line, 2 , 4-Sp 30 , 100 . 101 + 
the Icings were ardent HO. 

16®. 225, 687 

ViiHyalayAn. a title, 26) 
Vijayam5niudi (great Crown of vtr- 
tury), 382. . , 

Vijny.-uitangel am, shrine ot 

itane bv Ambalivan PJuvnmJt- 
k;m, 16 Q. 
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VijByjin.iH.iiM rulers, &15, 837, TIG 
Vijoy* - Nandi - VjJtrama * Varaun. 
Pniiava, ear 

Vijayniijapuru, new name t>| Pulaa- 
minawa. 311, 

Vijiiyarajeoflro (deva), 217. title 
assumed by Rajadhiraja J, after 
packing Kelyonupura. 255: 359. 5t& 
Vij&yorsjendra Parokirsarl, two doubt¬ 
ful inscriptions pf V, Z 47 -R. 
VbjjgjftL 331 
Vijiukncsvora, Jurist, 543 
Vijfiapti, 104 
Vikkalun, 262-3, 307 ; 381 
Vikkauwbihu i (Ceylon), mad* 
Rtihium independent of ihe Tamila 
and rukd oyer it. 2tW; 22t, R#i 0 - 
dhiraja I took the crown of V. 248; 
SfrS# ““*** jt * independent?, 

Vikkama Pimdu, <1014-47 >, the only 
son of Muhalana Kitti, £50-83. 
Vikkl, afterwards Vikrnnuidfaa VI, 
224, 

VlkWyajBM j»n 0 f PrUfiivipatl, 
lS" 138 111 ^ Gan 8 ft inscription, 
VlkraniM, a title of tfttama Cola t 160 
S™*’ 1 Goa > Mv of Kul. f. 33b. 

™ a - a ™*»™ °f Rajtn- 

V ^ ra * G ^ p «ralce«n, ur a on u . 

■J *»- ^ 328-30, toSth fi 

342-7; itf 4; S^ 

m ib - ; r®w*wy of Verwi 

343 ■ ® f Gsngav.idi ih.; flood 

J™?, «■* tHlw rtnd 

STS, %5 *2£*5*jw. 347, S49, 

Vil«^.v A 3K - 3TS - «3. «5. 
Vucraitiu-Colnppenni, 533 

vikmmaditya U, Rana kind, 133.7 
V ikmyd ttya Sfltyaditya, Columahn- 
TOjadhjrajB. Sri, 104 

V W tni ^ ly * HI. Vijayahahu, Batin 

tang, friend of Krpia in, 1£6 

V fc2Sl*u& m VD.. W. Cti- 

_“*■ Y ,n «* 197 - a« 

So S 4 - 235 »*■ 

p fsr?P* Ilia , *n*»nttaii«i in 

Cftln H0sira : prodEuioed tht- rul&r 
Sf 2? OeWtau, £94, 295-297; hk 
gF*gS? described by Bjlluiu 
303; %hl with KuS in, the iwrth; 
™ with Kul. I p 3OS-10 f 326; 

Pcbcp ifrifh Vimrajenrlnt, 304; hb 
acli vibes Jn Vcngi, 338-30, 561 
VlitTiunakesarJ, Bfruti, rt f Kwltim- 

, iJf 1 1 155 7 C ’ builder of Mmvi rkovli 
Kudumbaiur. 64® 


Vikram&nkadcva Carita, 369. 373, 

£91, 282, 084, 30^ ZHi 
Viirim Pojidyj, setik txi l- Co|a lidp, 
3B3 n (probably hk .son was Jatii- 
varman Kida^khttra) p 385 
Vikmim-Pandyati, 248, 15fl p 251-3 
Vikrojna &bb MalSdu^alyir, a Cb]*i 
fcudiitary, in the hilly fcruct of SkiutFi 
Arcut in the d^ys ojf XXttutuB Ct>| ■"■. 
181 

Vikramiiaola-JiqiirdyBr, title b eflto we d 
by Uttama Ctifa on j\mbalavan Pa- 
itivur-nakkaTi, i ffl 

Vikratuu- sola -pi i taih, 332; palnce st 
>153, 398 

Vlkrajnusolan -tengu-tifu - vidi, one of 
the main streets of Ctdambenmi. 

V ikr.i ruiisolan-tiro ini! ij'fii, first pv?.- 
tair.i u( Cidsmboram temple, 345 
Viknma^ian-uU, 14. 31. 51, 261, 260, 
232, 2S7. tkttf, 313, 3SS-4. 342, 346-7 
ViUnam, 170, 171, 313, 485 
ViJinda, t09 
Villa van Ceru, 221 

Villa van Mahadeviyar, Udtnvur-devi- 
yar, queen of Fanhivendra Var- 
man, 149 

VTO%ul (bowmen), 454. 456 
Vlnmladitya (E. Calukynj. uce.. J81; 
tn.inui K e with Kundnva. duuaiitrr 
of Rujwaja f, 182, Ifl7, 285-86 
Vim-iFatlilya, the king of Kulut<i, 231 
Viman, Telingn of Kdam. 320 
\ tirmn KuriLlnvBjyar, C|uct>j 3 of Arid- 
ia>TU 152 
Vuy*l 78 
Vlna*Vvphd r m 
Vinriyfldityn (Hoywaln), 326 

by Ruddhadiitk, m 
^ynkfl, the spirit ua] guru of 

ibESsT 1 *' N, “ , ' bi ' 6,7 

Viwumdayon. 92 
Vlrsbihu, UpnrSjn, Sis 

£»>*+■ '• aS; 
VIro Con,pa < s(>n fif V i ro Coda>. 43S 
Vita Code, king of the Udvvcndieihi 
Piiitea, 438 

VTrii-Coda. title of Par.int.ika l 6R7 
Vifn Coda, jmih of Kul. I, Viceroy of 
Venf-i, 319, 320 

V ir,i -Cdi*, Keriknl e ( — Vlramjen - 
dr* 0 ; (and in Calukyan inscrip¬ 
tions Vim); 246. 282 
Vira-Cftla. title of Virarejcndm, 274 
Vimdkira, Rejaraje H’g title. 353 
Vira-Gango {Vifnu-V»Rfhniui). 327 
V }tn Keroln. 380, 381. 3fH 
Vjm-K#ralnh. 22 j 
VEruliyar. 75, 76 
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Vfr*mlc]tiv3 + queen of GovMovalto 
vamiyar. daughter of Paruiitflka I, 

m 

VTm-mldevi, the queen of Rojen- 
dra I, who apparently performed 
sati at the khgV dttrth, 22S 
Vlramo t Lina i < followed by Pu£al 
jn.jdu viboga), Kul. I's PrasasU, 

m 

Vi™ hTar^imha* Hoysab. 296, 417, $20 
VirEUTLBitisingadovi'p V zi davar.iya H 420 
Vinmorayuna - Cr.turvedimanEatum, 
(Kaltumannarkoyil), 2+6 

Viranarflyana-Caltir, Sn H Subha of, 
1ST 

V iron or cyan a. Kr^na, 639 
Viranarayanapurann, 639 
ViwiTiuJffcfl-ViJtti^nprL,. a poem in praise 
nf Vifn-^fila-AouWtiiTr 664 
Vira Piiiidya* 'whose head was taken' 
by Adltyn IT, 343-4 + Ffcrukesari who 
look the head of 147^ 14ft, I53 r 154-5 
Vira Fundya., son of PvakramA Fan- 
dya of the civil war, 697: set up on 
the throne of Madura by the C6]«h 
371, 373 r 379, m, m, 3fl3, 384 
Vim Pmulyn (13th cent), Semapdloi, 
a fcduatnry of, +37-88 
(Vira) Fkudyfltn-tibl-Kendn Farake- 
sari. 146-147 

Yirappenirnab Sinhalese prince (mar¬ 
ried Suttamalliyar, dough ter of 
Kul. D* m 

Viraraicndr^ title of Hajendrn L 227 
Virurujendrc, Rbjakesarl 1693-9; Kiw 
nyukuman inscription. Si Buddha - 
mitra lived in his daya, 13, 31, 116, 
141, hts claim of Kadaram conquest, 
220, OT-8, 246; victor of Kudol- 
Snnganuum 246, 253, at Kuduf- 

Sangamam, 262-65; his reign E6S- 
75; hEs early ware, 267; hb firtfdfl- - 
M who saw the back of Ahavornalb 
three times 0 ib-; Kudal-Sangamani 
again and the absence of Somesvuni 
I, 2SS, Vengi affairs 269: battle of 
Bexwudn, 270; Ceylon war, 271; 
Kadamm expeditiun. 271-2; war 
with Somesvnm tf, 272; alliance 
whh Vikmuiadityii VI, 273: his titles, 
dontli, 2H: Buddhbtm in his reign, 
275; 285, 220. 291-2, made Knbt- 
tunga crown-prince, 293-4; 295-G; 
his Prusastb coupled with that of 
Kul I: 302; his diflUetifio to the 
Vallfibha (Somtsvara I), bis war 
with VLkmmudltyn, 303; death nf 
3)4. 306, 310, m< 472; T^rumuk- 
kudal ini*, 932 

Virnrajerdradcvn (tide of Kul ITT), 
3S7 


Vlrafojetidravxirtnan, title of 
Ritjndhiriij a I, 259 

Vira Ramanatha, Huysala, 430, 43 1 , 
GST 

Virtualva Vira Piuiapa Ccjlu R£^. 438 
ViraMbmeghiim 249, 231, called king 
ci ilic 252; ^0 

l^m-Msana, 590 

VimsekhLirakadava^ also called Arasu- 
n5t5yanan Xjappirnndon-, 404 
Vim Sola, ihe stree t ot, a I fvmjore* 
449 

Vtrasob (nangovelar), 553 
Vlraii>Fu. Arulkkar, GC4 
VjriL^b-mondaJam < Kongo K 391 
Vkaso!nr s TJdalyar, Hajiuuja Fs 
feudatory, 188 

Y’ErmWNyam, 13, contains a poetic cu- 
logEum of Sundarn Cub's reign, 157; 
a Tamil grammar on ullru-satLski-i- 
tic lines, 271, 525, 66&, 683 
Vira ScmcJY&ra* Hoysalc, 421, 425. 425, 
429. m r 123. 434, 436, 437 
yiratn-tdSfo, county round Haogal, 
226 

Virndaya. title of Rajaraja LI. 353 
Yirtidaraja or Vikramaifltya, 303 
Vtrudarnjabhayunkurci (title of Kul 

I) P m 330 

VirundaagiJ (wives,), 358 
VLsolur, temple^ of, 701 
VRayam^ 489 

VL^nu, 525; (temple at TLrumufc- 
kudan, G32, 663; image of 703. 733 
YLrnu Citta. Commentary on Vtfriu- 
pHTUnc. 687 

Vbmriwn, 635, see Vaisnaviam 
VL^nukimdinSk 103 

r^mirpifinipa, 94 
Vbnuvardhanfl-deva, Hfiaiyur 

(^= Ralaraju L Euslem Caluky^ 
King), 3G0 

Vlfniivardhiina MahnrajB (Kul I), 323, 

m 

Virum-vnrdhana niftiga, 326; (Vlrn 
Grmga), 327, 396 r 405 
Vifinii-vardhana-Vibyadltya, W«lem 
Calukya, 224, 258, 287 
Tfaafrgtflfffrffl nf UrfnlL 687 
Vlmgapatam pbten. of Anantavarman 
Ond-ignnga. 299 
Vrffi, 570 

VynghrnliinchAna, 20 
VyaghrB-Pnde^vArn temple at Siddha- 
liDgumadam, 131 

Vyakarana. ih^nvlsiafn for study of. 

si3 p m -32 

Vyakaiursn-dana- fVyakhyano) 
m aiidnpa at Tiruvorpyur. 632 
Vyano/idranlrnayn, a treatise on law, 
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Vyavasthaa tl local nsKwIotions, tu 

iiXi, i#i, 50p, 501. 502 

Waira^.v,!i. KulottLn t!a la nmpafeni 
UK St-1 

Waiawe G^nga, 311 
Wnssaf, TiOT 

Western Caluky**, 10, 100, 104, revival 
undtr TalL .1 [1. 17o; 17G. i“-S, ™ 
wnr with the Colas in the days of 
Aujcndra I, 321 -§« 34&, 2G7 

king, of Dtvirtfa^ hk help u> 
Vikrjmiidityfl VI fc in his war a^emisL 
the- Cob. 306 

Yarfavii Btiima alias UdEunu Cob 
Mlladudciiyar, a feudatory of 
Halite. [. 326 
Yadovaprakaib, flSl 
Yadavariyas. The, 348; 430 


YfTjna^fll'fc^MTnrrl. 54^ 

YakJchas, 200 
Yal. TO 
Yaji#, 734 
Yamtinacarya,, GB] 

VaimrnadDlB i 162 

Yuppntu ngnkik-K&rlwt i of Ami La- 

Mgani. 13, 102, 0S2; €S5 
r appall of Andtaattgra. 13, 

6S2 

Ynsfihkarnaiieva, Halhayn ruler. En 

Vehj^i, 30& 

Yahriljfr-Vdi&Anram, 2S5 
Yavana*, B2, I Carpenter* SB 
YetmMvirn country in R Coorf, 227 
Y nui-chu*.™ a. Ida visit to the 
Kingdom of Cu^li-yn ( = Cuius), 
102* 10J 


Znyton, 008- 


PLATE l 








Plate it 



Fie. 3. AH^tyCavftTB tcmplu (Siva, early CcliO from north-west, 
P&nanfpidi, (PuduklcfitLali State) TiruthlrapalH DL«. 



Fig. 4. Siva i™ p Il% uiirly COJa style, tnMi (Pudukkottuh Stole), 
TimckirBpaOi Disl. 















PLATE III 



















PLATE IV 




Fig. T. Muvsrkovil, No. 1, south view, if, KorlumbTilur, Re. 8. View of the Agastyiavsiin thifn* R i 

(Fudukkutl.ih Slalp), Tiruchirnpllt Fi^l. M^applu^rj Tirucrli iriLpoll S DisL 












PLATE V 




J? 


Fl °' 9 ' Agastyesvara temp]e-Lion Pillars, at Melap- Fio. 10. Koranganatha temple, from south-west, Srinivasanallur, 

paluvur (Tiruchirapalli Dist.) Tiruchiranalli Dist. 
















PLATE VI 
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PLATE VH 



Fra, 15. BrbEtdisvura temple, north doorway with Dvampalakas an th& 
main .sh-Hne, GringALkonda-caLapurani, Ti ruthi m pal [ i Dist 



Fig. U. Laddigana, entrance fitfpur*. 
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PLATE VIII 



ivatesvara temple, general view, from south-east, Darasuram, Tanjore Dist. 









PLATE IX 



Fm, 10, Norfh-wt %Hew of AlravaiL-svflFO tempi*. Dfirasurnm, 
Tanjorc Difit. 



F«=. 17. Scuth-wert view of Alwdsira m^t>« ** AtrivatHvara temple- 
£>ir«^irain f Hist 
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PLATE X 




Fre. 18. South-east view of Devanayaki Amman Fig. 19. North-west view of the Svami shrine, 

shrine, Darasuram, Tanjore Dist. Tribhuvanam, Tanjore Dist. 














PLATE XI 



Fig, 20- (A) BMcowat frieze ol the* Ta-hsiiing-p.^ tieu ha.1L 
Chuan Chew (Zaykin) 




Fie. 20. (B) Elephant worshipping » $lv*-linj!»- 


Fio, 20 CO Cow worshipping a Siva-lihgo. 



























PLATE XII 



Fir. 21. KerangortStha — 

A panel of male figur* in the iddie 
eh the south, SrlnivafiannlluTp 
TlrodlirapalU Disk 




Fie. 22- 


itcnvin^aitllhq temple — 

* remote figure ^ ^ 
the west aide. 



Fto. 22, KonuigoiinthA temple— 
A panel of female figure 3* the 
jiiflK on the western *ide. 














PLATE XIII 



Fig. 24 Nagesvarasvami temple, sculp¬ 
ture of a woman, Kumbakonam, 
Tanj ore Dist. 


Fig. 25. Another woman, i bid. 



Fig. 26. Nagesvarasvami temple, 
sculpture of a woman, Kumba- 
konam, Tan j ore Dist 



Fig. 27. Nagesvarasvami temple, sculp¬ 
ture of a woman, Kumbakonam, 
Tanjore Dist. 
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PLATE XV 



F.C. 31. LaMmi (7) *»■ 33. Killing* ill, <t> 

KifantBU. 














PLATE XVTI 




FW- 39. Tripurinlsiko, K^umbajur, 
PudukkoUah. 


Tf 


Ftc- 33- Vinndtwrt DukrirLatnfixU r 
Muvarkovil, KsdumbMur, (Puduk- 
WI..M Ti niidli rnCallJ Dist. 


I’lC. 37- Fudukkottah State, Tiruk- 

kattatai, Tlniinenhiithesvitnm tem- 

pl c -Image of DftMinfimiTrtl ( ) 

{standing in s* ori thl ' f0Utb 
wall of the central shrine. 




Fre. 40. Tripur nsundsri, Knilumhilur, 
PudukkoUtik. 



















PLATE XVIII 



Fig. 41- Kaiumbilur temple, No. 2 — 
Image of ArdJumfai (PudiikkGtUth 
State, TlruehilWpalM Dial) 



Fig, 42. ArdhanSii, Nagesvara, 
Kumbakonalil 



43. Bnihma, NlgEswrn. Fig, 44. Ko^nffartaiha temple — A 

Kiimbakunam. panel ol £bv<j in the nidi* on the 

smith, £rlmvasinulJur, Tixtichiropalli 

Dfci 





























PLATE XIX 



Fig. - 15 . Konngiuidtlia tempi* —A 
jmnel of DaksfcnAmurd in the nkhe 
on the south, £nni*AiWinalluj\ 
Tu-uchirauatii Dkl fc 



Fic. 50, Sculpture ^ 

Vati-tvarA temple, Tiruvuliiv a ram, 
Tlrun*l^*li Dist. 




Fia 53 Bhifc$5tana. Nagisvim 
(Kumbtikonam) 


FiC. -IB. Sculpture uf N^tarSja on the 
south side of Vimana, Vallsvmra 
tempi*. Tiruvoliwaran^ TkunelveU 
Di st 












PLATE XX 



Fig. 46. Sculpture of Ardhanfor!, ValUv&m temple, TinivllEsv&raiD, 
Tirunulveli Disk 



Tic. 47. Sculpture v£ GungadhAra and VntibhtotLka Vallfcvofa temp4* t 
Tiruvulisvaram, Tirtmclveli Dkt 


















PLATE XXI 



F, jo. 43- Stulptu re on Xhv wwsi side- of Vimnmi, Vnlisvara temple, 
Tirunelveli Diirt, 



Fig, 51. Sculpture af Csu>d^riu|trahamQrti and Siv*, YuUsvara tempi*, 
Tiruvlilsvaroin, Tiiuiiclv*?!! Dial. 
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PLATE XXTT 



Fhl 52. Image of Dak?inamvirti In 
At^jaimium tempi** Kav^ripnkkani, 
North Areol D hi. 



Fk, 55. Natm^ja — Image fin smith 
side of sanctum tmwei\ Gimgiiiicori- 
^mcujipuriam, Tiruchirapails Dbu 



Fig. 56. Bfiuidhsvarst lempfe — A 
p&nvl of Harlhnra in the niche tm the 
south side of Vimuna, GansaikoQdq- 
cdjop u Eum, Tinichirapialli Disr. 


Fig. 57 . Ciin^csinugr&hamurii on 
the north side of sanctum of £iva 
temple, Gaugaifeort^a-cuLnpursjn, 
TiruthirapaJli Dirt. 














PLATE XXW 




Fig. S3. Brbadlsvar.ii tennple— KAituintnka in a niche 
on north vsnl I uf main shrino, Giu^akkoi^-cnfiipurafA. 


Fig, 61, Sculpture of Kiinki^ani urfi in 
Airavatesv&tQ temple, Dir&iunim. 
Tanjore Dhl 


Fie. 62. Sculpture of CnjaKimurU on the 
norlL aide of sanctum in AIr5vnt££vira 
temple. TKiroSurain, Tanjotv Dist. 




















PLATE XXV 



























PLATE XXVI 



Fig, 66, Image of Nataraja with eight hands, front and back view, Nallur, Tanjore Disk 



Fig, 67, £iva temple — Metallic 
image of Na|araja (Sandhya- 
Tandavamurti), Tiruvarangulam, 

Pudukkottah State. 


























PLATE XXVII 




Fic. 68. Bronze—Intfuje of Siva id Vrsabtiinlika with Fal S). Gangaikotida-eokipiiraiii, finngiuknmh' 

Umi, (hint view, (Treasure I rove) Tiniwnkijll, ci|ttMihi temple — McUilIb imggc inf fiivu 

tShlynti TnlukJ. Temjc.it Dlul (VrynhhnnttkoJ. 

















PLATE XXVIII 



Fig, 70. Sukhasanamurti (late), 
Pudukkottah museum. 



Fig. 71. Bronze statue of Rirata 
murti — TIruvetkalam near Cidam 
baram. 



Fig. 72, Metallic image of Kira- 
tarjunamurtit Radhanarasimha- 
puram, Tanjore Dist. 


Fig, 73, Metallic image of Alingana- 
murti at Tiruva^uturai, Tanjore 
Dist 
















PLATE XXIX 



Fig. 74. Metallic image of Bhik^a- 
tanamurti (Fichchandar) in the Siva 
temple at Tirunamanallur, 



Fig, 75* Kailasanathasvamin temple— 
Metallic image of Bhiksatanamurti, 
(late), Tiruccehgdd, Salem Dist, 



Fig. 76. Subrahraanya temple — 
Metallic image of Skanda with 
four arms (Timvidatkali), 
Tan j ore Dist, 


















PLATE XXX 




Fic, 77, 


Fm. 78, Vf&im 


Tbl 79, Lak$mi (?) 


Fie. BO. Lfllt^ini 









PLATE XXXI 
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PLATE XXXII 



Fig. 83. Seal on Karandai plates, 








PLATE XXXTII 




Tic, 81. DvirtpiUiki^ VijaySla^a 
gulesvfira, NflrttiumeilaL 


FfG. 87, Detail of sculptured elephant and 
lion fighting in the open court, Airuvatesvftra 
tempk-p Dwosurtim,, Tanions Dial. 



Fig. 96» NtrttfimAtal — platform before 
Samaiiaku^Pg:!^ 



Tic, £5. Female door-beeper 

Kampahar^vfira tempi® 

Tribhuv empiTk, Tartar* 
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PLATE XXXIV 



A 


93. Nwsesvam, Dajiarath:. dislrihuting Pi E , m. Wtincsvnrn, Birlh of FL5mo. 

among quteria. 
















PLATE XXXV 




Prc. Tribhuvanam — 
Ornamental niche, Fiuiith wall 
mahmitan^apa basement 


Fig. S9. Tribhu vemam — 
Ornamental niche, north base¬ 
ment yf Vimima. 



Fig, ; 

Another ornamented niche. 


Fig, 99. Fufijai, Kf^na and Putani. 
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PLATE XXXVII — COINS 
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